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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  the  appearance  of  the 
last  Edition  of  the  Manual  (published  January,  1861).  In  that 
interval  the  science  of  Geology  has  been  advancing  as  usual 
at  a  rapid  pace,  making  it  desirable  to  notice  many  new  facts 
and  opinions,  and  to  consider  their  bearing  on  the  previ- 
ously acquired  stock  of  knowledge.  In  my  attempt  to  bring 
up  the  information  contained  in  this  Treatise  to  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  I  have  added  no  less  than  200  new  Illus- 
trations and  140  new  pages  of  Text,  which,  if  printed  separately 
and  in  a  less  condensed  form,  might  have  constituted  alone  a 
volume  of  respectable  size.  To  give  in  detail  a  list  of  all  the 
minor  corrections  and  changes  would  be  tedious ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  useful,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  of  former 
editions  to  direct  his  attention  at  once  to  what  is  new,  to 
offer  the  following  sunmiary  of  the  more  important  additions 
and  alterations. 

Principal  Additions  and  Alterations  in  the  present  Edition. 

Chap.  IX.  — ''The  general  Table  of  Fossiliferous  strata,"  for- 
merly placed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXVIL,  is  now  given  at 
p.  105.,  that  the  beginner  may  accustom  himself  from  the  first  to 
refer  to  it  from  time  to  time  when  studying  the  numerous  sub- 
divisions into  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  separate  the  chrono- 
logical series  of  rocks.  The  Table  has  been  enkrged  by  a  column 
of  Foreign  Equivalents,  comprising  the  names  and  localities  of  some 
of  the  best  known  strata  in  other  countries  of  contemporaneous  date 
with  British  Formations. 

Chap.  XIV.— XVL— The  ckssification  of  the  Tertiary  formations 
1^  b^n  adapted  to  the  information  gained  by  me  during  a  tour 
made  in  the  summer  of  1861  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  results  of 
mj  survey  were  printed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
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Society  of  London  for  1852.  In  the  course  of-  my  investigations  I 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  determining  more  exactly  the  relations  of 
the  Antwerp  and  the  Suffolk  crag,  p.  174. ;  the  stratigraphical  phice 
of  the  Bolderberg  beds  near  Hasselt,  p.  179.;  that  of  the  Limburg 
or  Kleyn  Spawen  strata,  p.  189.;  and  of  other  Belgian  and  French 
deposits.  In  reference  to  some  of  these,  the  questions  so  much  con- 
troverted of  late,  whether  certain  groups  should  be  called  Lower 
Miocene  or  Upper  Eocene,  are  fully  discussed,  p.  184.  et  seq. 

In  the  winter  of  1852, 1  had  the  advantage  of  examining  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  company  with  my  friend  the  late 
lamented  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the 
discoveries  he  had  just  made  in  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the 
Hempstead  series  (pp.  186  — 193.),  recognized  by  him  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Eleyn  Spawen  or  Limburg  beds,  and  his  new  views 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  various  members  of  the  Eocene  series 
between  the  Hempstead  and  Bagshot  beds.  An  account  of  these 
discoveries,  with  the  names  of  ^e  new  subdivisions,  is  given  at 
pp.  209.  et  9eq, ;  the  whole  having  been  revised  when  in  print  by 
Edward  Forbes. 

The  position  assigned  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  the  Thanet  sands,  as 
an  Eocene  formation  inferior  to  the  Woolwich  beds,  is  treated  of 
at  p.  222.,  and  the  relations  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Eocene  of 
France  to  various  deposits  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire 
at  p.  223.  et  seq.  In  the  same  chapters,  many  figures  have  been 
introduced  of  characteristic  organic  remains,  not  given  in  previous 
editions. 

Chap^..Xvii. — In  speaking  of  the  Cretaceous  strata,  I  have  for 
the  first  time  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  PisoUtic  Limestone  in 
France,  and  other  formations  in  Belgium  intermediate  between  the 
White  Chalk  and  Thanet  beds,  p.  236. 

ChAp.  XVnL— -The  Wealden  beds,  comprising  the  Weald  Clay 
and  Hastings  Sands  apart  from  the  Purbeck,  are  in  this  chapter  for 
the  first  time  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
Group,  and  the  reasons  for  the  change  are  stated  at  p.  264. 

Chap.  XIX.— Relates  to  '<the  denudation  of  the  Weald,"  or  of 
the  country  intervening  between  the  North  and  South  Downs.  It 
has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten^  and  some  new  illustrations  in« 
troduced.  Many  geologists  have  gone  over  that  region  again  and 
again  of  late  years,  bringing  to  light  new  facts,  and  speculating  on 
the  probable  time,  extent,  and  causes  of  so  vast  a  removal  of  rock. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  numerous  have  been  the  periods  of 
denudation,  how  vast  the  duration  of  some  of  them,  and  how  little 
the  necessity  to  despair  of  solving  the  problem  by  an  appeal  to  ordi- 
nary causation,  or  to  invoke  the  aid  of  ixnaginary  catastrophes  and 
paroxysmal  violence,  pp.  272 — ^291. 

Chap.  XX.— XXL— On  the  strata  from  the  Oolite  to  the  Lias 
inclusive.    The  Purbeck  beds  are  here  for  the  first  time  considered 
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as  the  uppermost  meknber  of  the  Oolite,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Ute  Professor  £.  Forhes,  p.  295.  Many  new  figures 
of  fossils  characteristic  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  three  Furbecks 
are  introduced;  and  the  discovery,  in  1854,  of  a  new  mammifer 
aUaded  to,  p.  296. 

Bepresentations  also  of  fossils  of  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Oolite,  and  of  the  Lias,  are  added  to  those  before  given. 

Chap.  XXn—XXIIL— On  the  Triassic  and  Permian  forma- 
tions. The  improvements  consist  chiefly  of  new  illustrations  of 
fossil  remains. 

Chap.  XXIV. — XXV.  —  Treating  of  the  Carboniferous  group, 
I  have  mentioned  the  subdivisions  now  generally  adopted  for  the 
classification  of  the  Lrish  strata  (p.  362.),  and  I  have  added  new 
figures  of  fossil  plants  to  explain,  among  other  topics,  the  botanical 
characters  of  Calamites,  Stembergia,  and  Trigonocarpum,  and  their 
relation  to  Coniferse  (pp.  367,  368,  371.).  The  grade  also  of  the 
ConifersB  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whether  they  hold  a  high  or 
a  low  position  among  flowering  plants,  is  discussed  with  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  living  botanists ;  and  the 
bearing  of  these  views  on  the  theory  of  progressive  development, 
p.  878. 

The  casts  of  rain-prints  in  coal-shale  are  represented  in  several 
woodcuts  as  illustrative  of  the  nature  and  humidity  of  the  carboni- 
ferous atmosphere,  p.  384.  The  causes  also  of  the  purity  of  many 
seams  of  coal,  p.  385.,  and  the  probable  length  of  time  which  was 
required  to  allow  the  solid  matter  of  certain  coal-fields  to  accumulate, 
p.  386.,  are  discussed  for  the  first  time. 

figures  are  given  of  Crustaceans  and  Insects  from  the  Coal,  pp. 
388,  389. ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  new  Reptiles  is  alluded  to, 
p.  405. 

I  have  also  alluded  to  the  causes  of  the  rarity  of  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  air-breathers  in  the  coal,  p.  405. 

That  division  of  this  same  chapter  (Chap.  XXV.)  which  relates  to 
the  Mountain  Limestone  has  been  also  enlarged  by  figures  of  new 
fossils,  and  among  others  by  representations  of  Corals  of  the  Paleo- 
zoic, as  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Neozoic,  type,  p.  407. ;  also 
hy  woodcuts  g£  several  genera  of  shells  which  retain  the  patterns 
of  their  original  colours,  p.  410.  The  foreign  equivalents  of  the 
Moontain  Limestone  are  also  alluded  to^  p.  413. 

Chap.  XXVL— In  speaking  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  De- 
vonian Group,  the  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
Reptile  and  the  footprints  of  a  Chelonian  in  that  series  are  recon- 
sidered, p.  416.  New  plants  found  in  Lreland  in  this  formation  are 
figured,  p.  418. ;  also  the  Pterygotus,  or  large  crustacean  of  Forfar- 
shire, p.  419. ;  and,  lastly,  the  division  of  the  Devonian  series  in 
North  Devon  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  p.  424.,  the  fossils  of 
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the  same  (p.  425.  et  s€q.\  and  the  equivalents  of  the  Devonian  beds 
in  Russia  and  the  United  States,  are  treated  of,  p.  429.  and  432. 

Chap.  XXVIL — The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  Si- 
lurian rocks  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  North 
America,  and  the  question  whether  they  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  Cambrian,  and  by  what  paleontological  characters,  are  idiscussed 
in  this  chapter,  pp.  433.  451.  and  457. 

The  relation  of  the  Caradoc  Sandstone  to  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian,  as  inferred  from  recent  investigations  (p.  441.),  the  vast 
thickness  of  the  Llandeilo  or  Lower  Silurian  in  Wales  (p.  446.),  the 
Obolus  or  Ungulite  grit  of  St.  Petersburg  and  its  fossils  (p.  447.),  the 
Silurian  strata  of  the  United  States  and  their  British  equivalents 
(p.  448.),  and  those  of  Canada,  the  discoveries  of  M.  Barrande  re- 
specting the  metamorphosis  of  Silurian  and  Cambrian  trilobites 
(pp.  445.  454.),  are  among  the  subjects  enlarged  upon  more  fully 
than  in  former  editions,  or  now  treated  of  for  the  first,  time. 

The  Cambrian  beds  below  the  Llandeilo,  and  their  fossils,  are  like- 
wise described  as  they  exist  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Bohemia,  Sweden, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada,  and  some  of  their  peculiar  organic 
remains  are  figured,  p.  451.  to  p.  457. 

Lastly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  some  remarks  are  offered 
respecting  the  absence  of  the  remains  of  fish  and  other  vertebrata 
from  the  deposits  below  the  Upper  Silurian,  p.  457.,  in  elucidation  of 
which  topic  a  Table  has  been  drawn  up  of  the  dates  of  the  successive 
discovery  of  different  classes  of  Fossil  Yertebrata  in  rocks  of  higher 
and  higher  antiquity,  showing  the  gradual  progress  made  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  in  tracing  back  each  class  to 
more  and  more  ancient  rocks.  The  bearing  of  the  positive  and 
negative  facts  thus  set  forth  on  the  doctrine  of  progressive  develop- 
ment is  then  discussed,  and  the  grounds  of  the  supposed  scarcity 
both  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  air-breathers  in  the  most  ancient 
formation  considered,  p.  460. 

Chap.  XXVIIL  —  With  the  assistance  of  an  able  mineralogist, 
M.  Delesse,  I  have  revised  and  enlarged  the  glossary  of  the  more 
abundant  volcanic  rocks,  p.  476.,  and  the  table  of  analyses  of  simple 
minerals,  p.  479. 

Chap.  XXIX.— In  consequence  of  a  geological  excursion  to 
Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  which  I  made  in  the  winter  of 
1853-4,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  larger  additions  of  original 
matter  to  this  chapter  than  to  any  other  in  the  work.  The  account 
of  Teneriffe  and  Madeira,  pp.  514.  522.^  is  wholly  new.  Formerly  I 
gave  an  abstract  of  Von  Buch's  description  of  the  island  of  Palma, 
one  of  the  Canaries,  but  I  have  now  treated  of  it  more  fully  from 
my  own  observations,  regarding  Palma  as  a  good  type  of  that  class 
of  volcanic  mountains  which  have  been  called  by  Yon  Buch 
"  craters  of  elevation,"  pp.  498 — 512.  Many  illustrations,  chiefly 
from  the  pencil  of  my  companion  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Hartung, 
have  been  introduced.    In  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
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jectSy  dtationB  are  made  from  Dana  on  the  Sandwich  Ishinds, 
p.  493^  and  from  Junghuhn's  Java,  p.  496. 

Chap.  XXXV.— XXXVIL— The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks  and  certain  views  recentij  put  forward  hj  some 
geolc^ists  respecting  cleavage  and  foliation  have  made  it  desirable 
to  recast  and  rewrite  a  portion  of  these  chapters.  New  proofs  are 
cited  in  favour  of  attributing  cleavage  to  mechanical  force,  p.  610., 
and  for  inferring  in  many  cases  a  connection  between  foliation  and 
cleavage,  p.  615.  At  the  same  time,  the  question — how  far  the 
planes  of  foliation  usually  agree  with  those  of  sedimentary  depo* 
sition,  is  entered  into^  p.  614. 

Chap.  XXiLVULl. — To  the  account  formerly  published  of  mineral 
veins  some  facts  and  opinions  are  added  respecting  the  age  of  the 
rocks  and  alluvial  deposits  containing  gold  in  South  America,  the 
United  States,  California,  and  Australia. 


I  have  already  alluded  to  the  assistance  aflforded  me  by  the 
late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  towards  the  improvement  of 
some  parts  of  this  work.  His  letters  suggestmg  corrections 
and  additions  were  continued  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  death,  and  I  felt  most  gratefiil  to  him 
for  the  warm  interest,  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and 
pressing  avocations,  he  took  in  the  success  of  my  labours.  His 
friendship  and  the  power  of  referring  to  his  sound  judgment  in 
cases  of  difficulty  on  palasontological  and  other  questions  were 
among  the  highest  privileges  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the  course 
of  my  scientific  pursuits.  Never  perhaps  has  it  been  the  lot  of 
any  [Englishman^  who  had  not  attained  to  political  or  literary 
eminence^  more  especially  one  who  had  not  reached  his  fortieth 
year^  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  so  wide  a  circle  of  admirers, 
and  to  be  so  generally  mourned.  The  untimely  death  of  such 
a  teacher  was  justly  felt  to  be  a  national  loss ;  for  there  was  a 
deep  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  that  genius 
of  so  high  an  order,  combined  with  vast  acquirements,  true 
independence  of  character,  and  so  many  social  and  moral  ex- 
cellencies, would  have  inspired  a  large  portion  of  the  rising 
generation  with  kindred  enthusiasm  for  branches  of  knowledge 
hitherto  neglected  in  the  education  of  British  youth. 

As  on  former  occasions,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  ^*  Manual "  is  not  an  epitome  of  the  "  Principles 
of  Geology,*'  nor  intended  as  introductory  to  that  work.  So 
much  confusion  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  desirable 
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to  explain  fally  the  different  ground  occupied  by  the  two  pub- 
lications. The  first  five  editions  of  the  "  Principles  "  comprised 
a  4th  book>  in  which  some  account  was  given  of  systematic  geo- 
logy,  and  in  which  the  principal  rocks  composing  the  earth's 
crust  and  their  organic  remains  were  described.  In  subsequent 
editions  this  4th  book  was  omitted,  it  having  been  expanded, 
in  1838,  into  a  separate  treatise  called  the  "  Elements  of  Geo- 
logy," first  re-edited  in  1842,  and  again  recast  and  enlarged  in 
1851,  and  entitled  "  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology."  Of 
this  enlarged  work  another  edition,  called  the  Fourth,  was 
published  in  1852. 

Although  the  subjects  of  both  treatises  relate  to  Geology,  as 
their  titles  imply,  their  scope  is  very  different ;  the  *^  Principles  " 
containing  a  view  of  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  while  the  ^*  Manual "  relates  to  the  monuments  of 
ancient  changes.  In  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  each  complete  in  itself,  and  independent ; 
but  if  asked  by  a  student  which  he  should  read  first,  I  would 
recommend  him  to  begin  with  the  "  Principles,"  as  he  may 
then  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  be  provided 
beforehand  with  a  key  for  interpreting  the  ancient  phenomena, 
whether  of  the  organic  or  inorganic  world,  by  reference  to 
changes  now  in  progress. 

It  will  be  seen  on  comparing  "  The  Contents  "  of  the  '*  Prin- 
ciples "  with  the  abridged  headings  of  the  chapters  of  the  pre- 
sent work  (see  the  following  pages),  that  the  two  treatises  have 
but  little  in  common ;  or,  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  the 
Preface  to  the  *'  Principles,"  they  have  the  same  kind  of  con- 
nection which  Chemistry  bears  to  Natural  Philosophy,  each 
being  subsidiary  to  the  other,  and  yet  admitting  of  being  con- 
sidered as  different  departments  of  science.* 

CHARLES  LYELL. 

53.  Harl^  Street,  London^  February  22.  1855. 

*  As  it  18  impossible  to  enable  the  reader  to  recognize  rocks  and  minerals  at 
sight  bj  aid  of  verbid  descriptions  or  figures,  he  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  well- 
arranged  collection  of  specimens,  such  as  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Tennant  (149. 
Strand),  teacher  of  Mineralogy  at  King's  College,  London. 
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ELEMENTARY    GEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 

ON  THE  DIFFEBENT  CLASSES  OF  BOCKS. 

Geoiogy  defined—  Saccessive  formation  of  the  earth'g  cnut — Classification  of  lOcks 
according  to  their  origin  and  ttge — Aqneons  rocks — Their  stratification  and  im- 
bedded fossils — Volcanic  rocks,  with  and  without  cones  and  craters — Plutonic 
rocks,  and  thehr  relation  to  the  Tolcanic — Metamorphic  rocks,  and  their  probable 
origin — The  term  primitive,  why  enroneoasly  applied  to  the  ciystalline  formations 
-—Leading  dlTision  of  the  work. 

Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner  are 
these  materials  arranged  ?     These  are  the  first  inquiries  with  which 
Oeologj  is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
yn, ge,  the  earth,  and  Xoyo^y  logoSy  a  discourse.  Previously  to  experience 
we  might  have  imagined  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would  relate 
exclusivelj  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks,  soils, 
And  metals,  which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various 
depths  beneath  it.     But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon  find 
ourselves  led  on  to  consider  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  former  state  of  the  earth's  surface  and  interior,  and  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  changes ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  singular  and  unexpected,  we  soon  become  engaged  in  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  animate  creation,  or  of  the  various  tribes  of 
animals  and  ]^ants  which  have,  at  different  periods  of  the  past,  in- 
habited the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  distinct 
subsiances,  such  as  claj,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal,  slate,  granite, 
and  the  like ;  but  previously  to  observation  it  is  commonly  imagined 
that  all  these  had  remained  from  the  first  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  see  them, — that  they  were  created  in  their  present  form,  and  in 
their  present  position.  The  geologist  soon  conaes  to  a  different  con- 
closiony  discovering  proofs  that  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were 
not  all  produced  in  the  beginning  of  things  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  behold  them,  nor  in  an  instant  of  time*  On  the  contrary,  he 
can  show  that  they  have  acquired  their  actual  configuration  and  con- 
dition gradually,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  during  each  of  which  distinct  races  of  living  beings 
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have  flourished  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the  remains  of  these 
creatures  still  lying  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  the  "  earth's  crust,'*  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the  exterior 
of  our  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observation,  or  on  which 
we  are  enabled  to  reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  the  surface. 
These  reasonings  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  miles,  perhaps  ten 
miles;  and  even  then  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  thickness  is  no 
more  than  ^^  part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 
The  remark  is  just ;  but  although  the  dimensions  of  such  a  crust  are, 
in  truth,  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  entire  globe,  yet  they 
are  vast,  and  of  magnificent  extent  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  or- 
ganic beings  which  people  our  globe.  Referring  to  this  standard  of 
magnitude,  the  geologist  may  admire  the  ample  limits  of  his  domain, 
and  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  planet^ 
but  the  entire  earth,  is  but  an  atom  in  the  midst  of  the  countless 
worlds  surveyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  confusedly ; 
but  distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  found  to  occupy  definite 
spaces,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of  arrangement.  The  term 
rock  is  applied  indifferently  by  geologists  to  all  these  substances, 
whether  they  be  soft  or  stony,  for  clay  and  sand  are  included  in  the 
term,  and  some  have  even  brought  peat  under  this  denomination. 
Our  older  writers  endeavoured  to  avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our 
language,  by  speaking  of  the  component  materials  of  the  earth  as 
consisting  of  rocks  and  soils.  But  there  is  often  so  insensible  a  pas- 
sage from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that  of  stone,  that  geologists 
of  all  countries  have  found  it  indispensable  to  have  one  technicml 
term  to  include  both,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  roche  applied  in 
French,  roeca  in  Italian,  BXkd  felsart  in  German.  The  beginner, 
however,  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  term  rock  by  no 
means  implies  that  a  mineral  mass  is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  con- 
dition. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classifying  the  various 
rocks  which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  is  to  refer,  in  the  first  place, 
to  their  origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  relative  age.  I  shall 
therefore  begin  by  endeavouring  briefly  to  explain  to  the  student 
how  all  rocks  may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes  by  reference  to 
their  different  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  by  reference  to  the  different 
circumstances  and  causes  by  which  they  have  been  produced. ' 

The  first  two  divisions,  which  will  at  once  be  understood  as  natural, 
are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  products  of  watery  and  those  of 
igneous  action  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Aqueous  rocks, — The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the  sedi- 
mentary, or  fossiliferous,  cover  a  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
than  any  others.  These  rocks  are  stratified,  or  divided  into  distinct 
layers,  or  strata.  The  term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  any 
thing  spread  out  or  strewed  over  a  given  surface  ;  and  we  infer  that 
these  strata  have  been  generally  spread  out  by  the  action  of  water, 
from  what  we  danly  sec  taking  place  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  on 
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the  land  during  temporary  inundations.  For,  whenever  a  running 
stream  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  has  its  velocity  checked,  as  when 
it  enters  a  laJce  or  sea,  or  overflows  a  plain,  the  sediment,  previously 
held  in  suspension  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  sinks,  by  its  own 
gravity,  to  ^e  bottom.  In  this  manner  layers  of  mud  and  sand  are 
thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

If  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we  fre- 
quently find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with  consi- 
derable regularity,  one  above  the  other ;  the  uppermost,  perhaps,  may 
be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  a  more  dense  and  solid  variety  of 
the  same  material ;  still  lower  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  alternating  with 
peat  or  sand,  and  then  other  beds  of  marl,  divided  by  layers  of  clay. 
Now,  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk  through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine 
formation^  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  nearly  the  same  series  of 
beds  is  commonly  met  with,  yet  with  slight  variations ;  some,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  layers  of  sand,  clay,  or  marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or 
more  of  them  having  thinned  out  and  given  place  to  others,  or  some- 
times one  of  the  masses  first  examined  is  observed  to  increase  in 
thickness  to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 

The  term  *^  formation^  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  explana- 
tion, expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have  some 
character  in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composition.  Thus 
we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstratified,  freshwater  and  marine,  aqueous 
and  volcanic,  ancient  and  modern,  metalliferous  and  non -metallifer- 
ous formations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the  Missis* 
sippi,  we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena  analogous  to  those 
of  the  drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a  grander  scale,  and 
extending  over  areas  several  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
When  the  periodical  inundations  subside,  the  river  hollows  out  a 
channel  to  the  depth  of  many  yards  through  horizontal  beds  of  clay 
and  sand,  the  ends  of  which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular  cliffs. 
These  beds  vary  in  their  mineral  composition,  or  colour,  or  in  the 
fineness  or  coarseness  of  their  particles,  and  some  of  them  are  occa- 
sionally characterized  by  containing  drift  wood.  At  the  junction  of 
the  river  and  the  sea,  especially  in  lagoons  nearly  separated  by  sand 
bars  from  the  ocean,  deposits  are  often  formed  in  which  brackish- 
water  and  salt-water  shells  are  included. 

The  annual  floods  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  are  well  known,  and  the 
fertile  deposits  of  mud  which  they  leave  on  the  plains.  This  mud  is 
itrati/iefly  the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one  season  differing  slightly 
in  colour  from  that  of  a  previous  year,  and  being  separable  from  it, 
as  has  been  observed  in  excavations  at  Cairo,  and  other  places.* 

When  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and  vegetable 
matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin ;  and  the  more  we  examine 
their  characters  in  minute  detail,  the  more  exact  do  we  find  the  re- 
semblance.    Thus,  for  example,  at  various  heights  and  depths  in  the 
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earth,  and  often  far  from  seas,  lakes,  and  riyers,  we  meet  with  layers 
of  rounded  pebbles  composed  of  flint,  limestone,  granite,  or  other  rocks, 
resembling  the  shingles  of  a  sea-beach  or  the  gravel  in  a  torrent's  bed. 
Such  layers  of  pebbles  frequently  alternate  with  others  formed 
of  sand  or  fine  sediment,  just  as  we  may  see  in  the  channel  of  a  river 
descending  from  hills  bordering  a  coast,  where  the  current  sweeps 
down  at  one  season  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  while  at  another,  when 
the  waters  are  low  and  less  rapid,  fine  mud  and  sand  alone  are 
carried  seaward.* 

If  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  form  of  pebbles,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  rocks  origi- 
nated under  water,  this  opinion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  distinct 
and  independent  evidence  of  fossils^  so  abundantly  included  in  the 
earth's  crust.  By  a  fossil  is  meant  any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the 
existence  of  any  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been 
buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes.  Now  the  remains  of  animals, 
especially  of  aquatic  species,  are  found  almost  everywhere  imbedded, 
in  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  limestone,  they  are 
in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself. 
Shells  and  corals  are  the  most  frequent,  an.d  with  them  are  often 
associated  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  fragments  of  wood,  im« 
pressions  of  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil  shells,  of 
forms  such  as  now  abound  in  the  sea,  are  met  with  far  inland,  both 
near  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur  at  all 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed  at  eleva- 
tions of  more  than  8000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in  the  Alps, 
13,000  in  the  Andes,  and  above  18,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya.t 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testacea,  but  in  som(^  places 
exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Hence  it  is 
concluded  that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

When  geology  was  first  cultivated,  it  was  a  general  belief,  that 
these  marine  shells  and  other  fossils  were  the  effects  and  proofs  of 
the  deluge  of  Noah;  but  all  who  have  barefully  investigated  the 
phenomena  have  long  rejected  this  doctrine.  A  transient  flood 
might  be  supposed  to  leave  behind  it,  here  and  there  upon  the  surface, 
scattered  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and  shingle,  with  shells  confusedly  in- 
termixed ;  but  the  strata  containing  fossils  are  not  superficial  depo- 
sits, and  do  not  simply  cover  the  earth,  but  constitute  the  entire  mass 
of  mountains.  Nor  are  the  fossils  mingled  without  reference  to  the 
original  habits  and  natures  of  the  creatures  of  which  they  are  the 
memorials  ;  those,  for  example,  being  found  associated  together  which 
lived  in  deep  or  in  shallow  water,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  it,  in 
brackish  or  in  salt  water. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  a  favourite  notion  of  some  modern  writers, 
who  were  aware  that  fossil  bodies  could  not  all  be  referred  to  the 
deluge,  that  they,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are  entombed,  might 

•  See  p.  18.  fig.  7. 

f  Capt  B.  J.  Strachey  found  oolitic  fossils  18,400  feet  high  in  the  Himalaya, 
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have  been  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  during  the  period  which, 
intervened  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  delage.  Thej  hare 
imagined  that  the  antediluvian  bed  of  the  ocean,  after  having  been' 
the  receptacle  of  manj  stratified  deposits,  became  converted,  at  the 
time  of  the  flood,  into  the  lands  which  we  inhabit,  and  that  the 
ancient  continents  were  at  the  same  time  submerged,  and  became  the 
bed  of  the  present  seas.  This  hypothesis,  although  preferable  to  the 
dilavial  theory  before  alluded  to,  since  it  admits  that  all  fossiliferous 
strata  were  successively  thrown  down  from  water,  is  jet  wholly 
inadequate  to  explain  the  repeated  revolutions  which  the  earth  has 
undergone,  and  the  signs  which  the  existing  continents  exhibit,  in 
most  regions,  of  having  emerged  from  the  ocean  at  an  era  far  more 
remote  than  four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  Ample 
proofs  of  thpse  reiterated  revolutions  will  be  given  in  the  sequel,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  distinct  sets  of  sedimentary  strata,  hundreds 
and  sometimes  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  piled  one  upon  the  other 
in  the  earth's  crust,  each  containing  peculiar  fossil  animals  and  plants 
of  species  distinguishable  for  the  most  part  from  all  those  now 
living.  The  mass  of  some  of  these  strata  consists  almost  entirely  of 
corals,  others  are  made  up  of  shells,  others  of  plants  turned  into  coal, 
while  some  are  without  fossils.  In  one  set  of  strata  the  species  of 
fossils  are  marine;  in  another,  lying  immediately  above  or  below, 
they  as  clearly  prove  that  the  deposit  was  formed  in  a  lake  or  in  a 
brackish  estuary.  When  the  student  has  more  fully  examined  into 
these  appearances,  he  will  become  convinced  that  the  time  required 
for  the  origin  of  the  rocks  composing  the  actual  continents  must 
have  been  far  greater  than  that  which  is  conceded  by  the  theory 
above  alluded  to;  and  likewise  that  no  one  universal  or  sudden 
conversion  of  sea  into  land  will  account  for  geological  appearances. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rocks,  which,  however 
they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  colour,  grain,  or  other  cha« 
racters,  external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless  be  grouped  together 
as  having  a  common  origin.  They  have  all  been  formed  under  water, 
in  the  same  manner  as  modern  accumulations  of  sand,  mud,  shingle, 
banks  of  shells,  reefs  of  coral,  and  the  like,  and  are  all  characterised 
by  stratification  or  fossils,  or  by  both. 

Voicanic  rocks, — The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next  con- 
sider are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced  at  or  near 
the  surface  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  not  by  water,  but  by 
the  action  of  fire  or  subterranean  heat.  These  rocks  are  for  the 
most  part  unstratified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils.  They  are  more  par- 
tially distributed  than  aqueous  formations,  at  least  in  respect  to  hori- 
zontal extension.  Among  those  parts  of  Europe  where  they  exhibit 
characters  not  to  be  mistaken,  I  may  mention  not  only  Sicily  and  the 
country  round  Naples,  but  Auvergne,  Yelay,  and  Yivarais,  now  the 
departments  of  Puy  de  Dome,  Haute  Loire,  and  Ardeche,  towards 
the  centre  and  south  of  France,  in  which  are  several  hundred  conical 
hills  having  the  forms  of  modem  volcanos,  with  craters  more  or  less 
perfect  on  many  of  their  summits.     These  cones  are  composed  more-* 
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over  of  lava,  sand,  and  aslies,  similar  to  those  of  active  volcanos. 
Streams  of  lava  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  the  cones  into  the 
adjoining  yallejs,  where  thej  have  choked  up  the  ancient  channels  of 
rivers  with  solid  rock,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  modern  flows  of 
lava  in  Iceland  have  been  known  to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing 
beneath  or  cutting  out  a  narrow  passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava« 
Although  none  of  these  French  volcanos  have  been  in  activity  within 
the  period  of  history  or  tradition,  their  forms  are  often  very  perfect. 
Some,  however,  have  been  compared  to  the  mere  skeletons  of  vol- 
canos, the  rains  and  torrents  having  washed  their  sides,  and  removed 
all  the  loose  sand  and  scoriae,  leaving  only  the  harder  and  more  solid 
materials.  By  this  erosion,  and  by  earthquakes,  their  internal  struc- 
ture has  occasionally  been  laid  open  to  view,  in  fissrures  and  ravines ; 
and  we  then  behold  not  only  many  successive  beds  and  masses  of 
porous  lava,  sand,  and  scoriae,  but  also  perpendicular  walls,  or  dikes^ 
as  they  are  called,  of  volcanic  rock,  which  have  burst  through  the 
other  materials.  Such  dikes  are  also  observed  in  the  structure  of 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other  active  volcanos.  They  have  been  formed 
by  the  pouring  of  melted  matter,  whether  from  above  or  below,  into 
open  Assures,  and  they  commonly  traverse  deposits  of  volcanic  tuffy 
a  substance  produced  by  the  showering  down  from  the  air,  or  in- 
cumbent waters,  of  sand  and  cinders,  first  shot  up  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth  by  the  explosions  of  volcanic  gases. 

Besides  the  parts  of  France  above  alluded  to,  there  are  other 
countries,  as  the  north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily,  the  Tuscan 
territory  of  Italy,  the  lower  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Hungary,  where 
spent  volcanos  may  be  seen,  still  preserving  in  many  cases  a  conical 
form,  and  having  craters  and  often  lava-streams  connected  with  them. 

There  are  also  other  rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  which  we  infer  to  be  of  igneous 
origin,  although  they  do  not  form  hills  with  cones  and  craters.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  feel  assured  that  the  rock  of  Stafla,  and  that  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  called  basalt,  is  volcanic,  because  it  agrees  in  its 
columnar  structure  and  mineral  composition  with  streams  of  lava 
which  we  know  to  have  flowed  from  the  craters  of  volcanos.  We 
find  also  similar  basaltic  and  other  igneous  rocks  associated  with 
beds  of  ttrff^in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  forming  dikes^ 
such  as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  some  of  the  strata  through  which 
these  dikes  cut  are  occasionally  altered  at  the  point  of  contact^  as  if 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter. 

The  absence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  long  narrow  streams  of 
superficial  lava,  in  England  and  many  other  countries,  is  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  the  eruptions  having  been  submarine,  just  as  a 
considerable  proportion  of  volcanos  in  our  own  times  burst  out 
beneath  the  sea.  But  this  question  must  be  enlarged  upon  more 
fully  in  the  chapters  on  Igneous  Bocks,  in  which  it  will  also  be 
shown,  that  as  different  sedimentary  formations,  containing  each 
their  characteristic  fossils,  have  been  deposited  at  successive  periods, 
BO  also  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae  have  been  thrown  out^  and  lavas 
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have  flowed  over  the  land  or  bed  of  the  sea,  at  manj  different  epochs, 
or  have  been  injected  into  fissures ;  so  that  the  igneous  as  well  as 
the  aqueous  rocks  maj  be  classed  as  a  chronological  series  of  monu- 
ments, throwing  light  on  a  succession  of  events  in  the  historj  of  the 
earth. 

Fhiionic  rocks  (Granite,  &c). — We  have  now  pointed  oat  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses,  the  aqueous  and 
the  volcanic:  but  if  we  examine  a  large  portion  of  a  continent, 
especiallj  if  it  contain  within  it  a  lofty  mountain  range,  we  rarely  fail 
to  discover  two  other  classes  of  rocks,  very  distinct  from  either  of 
those  above  alluded  to,  and  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to  de- 
posits such  as  are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seas,  nor  to  those 
generated  by  ordinary  volcanic  action.  The  members  of  both  these 
divisions  of  rocks  agree  in  being  highly  crystalline  and  destitute  of 
organic  remains.  The  rocks  of  one  division  have  been  called  plu- 
tonic,  comprehending  all  the  granites  and  certain  porphyries,  which 
are  nearly  allied  in  some  of  their  characters  to  volcanic  formations. 
The  members  of  the  other  class  are  stratified  and  often  slaty,  and 
have  been  called  by  some  the  crystalline  schists^  in  which  group  are 
included  gneiss,  micaceou8*8chist  (or  mica-slate),  hornblende-schist, 
statuary  marble,  the  finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  and  other  rocks 
afterwards  to  be  described. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  these  crystalline 
productions  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  the 
earth's  surface,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  on  what  data  we  can  find 
a  place  for  them  in  a  system  of  classification  founded  on  the  origin  of 
rocks.  I  cannot,  in  reply  to  this  question,  pretend  to  give  the 
student,  in  a  few  words,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  long  chain  of 
facts  and  reasonings  by  which  geologists  have  been  led  to  infer  the 
analogy  of  the  rocks  in  question  to  others  now  in  progress  at  the 
surface.  The  result,  however,  may  be  briefly  stated.  All  the  various 
kinds  of  granite  which  constitute  the  plutonic  family,  are  supposed 
to  be  of  igneous  origin,  but  to  have  been  formed  under  great  pressure, 
at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  under  a 
certain  weight  of  incumbent  water.  Like  the  lava  of  volcanos,  they 
have  been  melted,  and  have  afterwards  cooled  and  crystallised,  but 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  under  conditions  very  difierent  from 
those  of  bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air.  Hence  they  differ  from  the 
volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture,  but  also 
by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are  the  products  of 
eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of  inconsiderable 
depth.  They  difibr  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities, 
to  which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary 
lava. 

Although  granite  has  often  pierced  through  other  strata,  it  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  observed  to  rest  upon  them,  as  if  it  had  over- 
flowed. But  as  this  is  continually  the  case  with  the  volcanic  rocks, 
they  have  been  styled,  from  this  peculiarity.  "  overlying  "  by  Dr.  Mac 
CuUoch;  and  Mr.  Necker  has  proposed  the  term  "  underlying "  for 
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the  granites,  to  designate  the  opposite  mode  in  which  thej  almost 
invariably  present  themselves. 

Metamorphicy  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks, — The  fourth  and  last 
great  division  of  rocks  are  the  crystalline  strata  and  slates^  or  schists, 
called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  chlorite-schist,  marble,  and  the 
like,  the  origin  of  which  is  more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  other  three 
classes.  They  contain  no  pebbles,  or  sand,  or  scoriae,  or  angular 
pieces  of  imbedded  stone,  and  no  traces  of  organic  bodies,  and  they 
are  often  as  crystalline  as  granite,  yet  are  divided  into  beds,  corre* 
spending  in  form  and  arrangement  to  those  of  sedimentary  formations, 
and  are  therefore  said  to  be  stratified.  The  beds  sometimes  consist 
of  an  alternation  of  substances  varying  in  colour,  composition,  and 
thickness,  precisely  as  we  see  in  stratified  fossiliferous  deposits.  Ac<« 
cording  to  the  Huttonian  theory,  which  I  adopt  as  the  most  probable, 
and  which  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  explained,  the  materials  of 
these  strata  were  originally  deposited  from  water  in  the  usual  form 
of  sediment,  but  they  were  subsequently  so  altered  by  subterranean 
heat,  as  to  assume  a  new  texture.  It  is  demonstrable,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  that  such  a  complete  conversion  has  actually  taken  place, 
fossiliferous  strata  having  exchanged  an  earthy  for  a  highly  crys- 
talline texture  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  contact 
with  granite.  In  some  cases,  dark  limestones,  replete  with  shells  and 
corals,  have  been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble,  and  hard  clays, 
containing  vegetable  or  other  remains,  into  slates  called  mica-schist 
or  hornblende-schist,  every  vestige  of  the  organic  bodies  having  been 
obliterated. 

Although  we  are  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  influence  exerted  in  these  cases,  yet  it  evidently  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  which  volcanic  heat  and  gases  are  known  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  action  may  be  conveniently  called  plutonic,  because  it 
appears  to  have  been  developed  in  those  regions  where  plutonic 
rocks  are  generated,  and  under  similar  circumstances  of  pressure  and 
depth  in  the  earth.  Whether  hot  water  or  steam  permeating  stratified 
masses,  or  electricity,  or  any  other  causes  have  co-operated  to  produce 
the  crystalline  texture,  may  be  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  plutonic  influence  has  sometimes  pervaded  entire  mountain 
masses  of  strata. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  I  proposed  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Greology  (1833),  the  term 
"  Metamorphic "  for  the  altered  strata,  a  term  derived  from  /xcro, 
meta,  trans^  and  fJiop<l>ri,  morphe,  forma. 

Hence  there  are  four  great  classes  of  rocks  considered  in  reference 
to  their  origin, — the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the 
metamorphic.  In  the  course  of  this  work  it  will  be  shown,  that 
portions  of  each  of  these  four  distinct  classes  have  originated  at 
many  successive  periods.  They  have  all  been  produced  contem- 
poraneously, and  may  even  now  be  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  that  all  granites, 
together  with  the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  strata^  were  first  formed. 
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and  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  "  primitive,**  and  that  the  aqueous 
and  volcanic  rocks  were  afterwards  super-imposed,  and  should,  there- 
fore, rank  as  secondary  in  the  order  of  time.  This  idea  was  adopted 
in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  when  all  formations,  whether  stratified 
or  unstratified,  earthy  or  crystalline,  with  or  without  fossils,  were 
alike  regarded  as  of  aqueous  origin.  At  that  period  it  was  naturally 
argued,  that  the  foundation  must  be  older  than  the  superstructure ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  this  opinion  was  by  no  means 
in  every  instance  a  legitimate  deduction  from  facts ;  for  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust  have  often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely 
changed,  by  the  infiuence  of  volcanic  and  other  subterranean  causes, 
while  super-imposed  formations  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
altered.  In  other  words,  the  destroying  and  renovating  processes 
have  given  birth  to  new  rocks  below,  while  those  above,  whether 
crystalline  or  fossiliferous,  have  remained  in  their  ancient  condition. 
Even  in  cities,  such  as  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  it  cannot  be  laid 
down  as  universally  true,  that  the  upper  parts  of  each  edifice,  whether 
of  brick  or  marble,  are  more  modern  than  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest,  for  these  often  consist  of  wooden  piles,  which  may  have 
rotted  and  been  replaced  one  after  the  other,  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  buildings  above ;  meanwhile,  these  may  have  required  scarcely 
any  repair,  and  may  have  been  constantly  inhabited.  So  it  is  with  the 
habitable  surface  of  our  globe,  in  its  relation  to  large  masses  of  rock 
immediately  below :  it  may  continue  the  same  for  ages,  while  sub- 
jacent materials,  at  a  great  depth,  are  passing  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid 
state,  and  then  reconsolidating,  so  as  to  acquire  a  new  texture. 

As  all  the  crystalline  rocks  may,  in  some  respects,  be  viewed  as 
belonging  to  one  great  family,  whether  they  be  stratified  or  un- 
stratified, plutonic  or  metamorphic,  it  will  often  be  convenient  to 
speak  of  them  by  one  common  name.  It  being  now  ascertained,  as 
above  stated,  that  they  are  of  very  different  ages,  sometimes  newer 
than  the  strata  called  secondary,  the  terms  primitive  and  primary 
which  were  formerly  used  for  the  whole  must  be  abandoned,  as  they 
would  imply  a  manifest  contradiction.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore, 
to  find  a  new  name,  one  which  must  not  be  of  chronological  import, 
and  must  express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  peculiarity  equally  attribu* 
table  to  granite  and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well  as  the  altered 
rocks),  and,  on  the  other,  must  have  reference  to  characters  in  which 
those  rocks  differ,  both  from  the  volcanic  and  from  the  unaltered 
sedimentary  strata.  I  proposed  in  the  Principles  of  Geology  (first 
edition,  voLiiL),  the  term  '^hypogene"  for  this  purpose,  derived  from 
V70,  under^  and  yivofiatj  to  be,  or  to  be  born  ;  a  word  implying  the 
theory  that  granite,  gneiss,  and  the  other  crystalline  formations  are 
alike  netherformed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed  their 
present  form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  They  occupy  the  lowest 
place  in  the  order  of  superposition.  Even  in  regions  such  as  the  Alpsy 
where  some  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  can  be  shown  to  be  of  com- 
paratively modern  date,  belonging,  for  example,  to  the  period  here- 
after to  be  described  as  tertiary,  they  are  still  underlying  rocka^ 
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Thej  never  repode  on  the  volcanic  or  trappean  formations,  nor  on 
strata  containing  organic  remains.  They  are  kypogeney  as  '*  being 
under  "  all  the  rest. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  understand  that 
each  of  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studied  under  two 
distinct  points  of  view ;  first,  they  may  be  studied  simply  as  mineral 
masses  deriving  their  origin  from  particular  causes,  and  having  a 
certain  composition,  form,  and  position  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  other 
characters  both  positive  and  negative,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence 
of  organic  remains.  In  the  second  place,  the  rocks  of  each  class  may 
be  viewed  as  a  grand  chronological  series  of  monuments,  attesting  a 
succession  of  events  in  the  former  history  of  the  globe  and  its  living 
inhabitants. 

I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  of  each  family  of  rocks ;  first, 
in  reference  to  those  characters  which  are  not  chronological,  and  then 
in  particular  relation  to  the  several  periods  when  they  were  formed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

AQUEOUS  ROCKS  —  THEIR  OOMPOSITIOK  AND  FORMS  OF   STRATIFI- 
CATION. 

Mineral  composition  of  strata — Arenaceou  rocks — Argillaceous — Calcareons— 
Gypsum  —  Forms  of  stratiBcation  —  Original  horizontality — Thinning  out  — Dia- 
gonal arrangement  —  Ripple  mark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  we 
shall  begin  by  examining  the  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  contain  fossils.  We 
may  first  study  them  with  reference  to  their  mineral  composition, 
external  appearance,  position,  mode  of  origin,  organic  contents,  and 
other  characters  which  belong  to  them  as  aqueous  formations,  inde- 
pendently of  their  age,  and  we  may  afterwards  consider  them  chrono- 
logically or  with  reference  to  the  successive  geological  periods  when 
they  originated. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  were  originally  deposited 
under  water ;  but,  before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  investigation, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  say  something  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which 
such  strata  are  composed.  These  may  be  said  to  belong  principally 
to  three  divisions,  the  arenaceous,  the  argillaceous,  and  the  calca- 
reous, which  are  formed  respectively  of  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  Of  these,  the  arenaceous,  or  sandy  masses,  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  siliceous  or  flinty  grains;  the  argillaceous,  or  clayey,  of  a 
mixture  of  siliceous  matter,  with  a  certain  proportion,  about  a  fourth 
in  weight,  of  aluminous  earth ;  and,  lastly,  the  calcareous  rocks  or 
limestones  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 
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Arenaceous  or  siliceous  rocks,  —  To  speak  first  of  tlie  sandy  divi- 
sion :  beds  of  loose  sand  ore  frequently  met  with,  of  which  the  grains 
consist  entirely  of  silex,  which  term  comprehends  all  purely  siliceous 
minerals,  as  quartz  and  common  flint.  Quartz  is  silex  in  its  purest 
form.  Flint  usually  contains  some  admixture  of  alumine  and  oxide  of 
iron.  The  siliceous  grains  in  sand  are  usually  rounded,  as  if  by  the 
action  of  running  water.  Sandstone  is  an  aggregate  of  such  grains, 
which  often  cohere  together  without  any  visible  cement,  but  more 
eommonly  are  bound  together  by  a  slight  quantity  of  siliceous  or 
calcareous  matter,  or  by  iron  or  clay. 

Pure  siliceous  rocks  may  be  known  by  not  effervescing  when  a 
drop  of  nitric,  sulphuric  or  other  acid  is  applied  to  them,  or  by  the 
grains  not  being  readily  scratched  or  broken  by  ordinary  pressure. 
In  nature  there  is  every  intermediate  gradation,  from  perfectly  loose 
sand,  to  the  hardest  sandstone.  In  miccLceous  sandstones  mica  is 
very  abundant ;  and  the  thin  silvery  plates  into  which  that  mineral 
divides,  are  often  arranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  strati* 
fication,  giving  a  slaty  or  laminated  texture  to  the  rock. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grit.  If  the 
grains  are  rounded,  and  large  enough  to  be  called  pebbles,  it  becomes 
a  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone^  which  may  consist  of  pieces  of  one 
or  of  many  different  kinds  of  rock.  A  conglomerate,  therefore,  is 
simply  gravel  bound  together  by  a  cement. 

ArgiUaeeous  rocks,  — Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  silex 
or  flint  with  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one  fourth,  of  alumine, 
or  argil ;  but  in  common  language,  any  earth  which  possesses  suffi- 
cient ductility,  when  kneaded  up  with  water,  to  be  fashioned  like 
paste  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  potter's  lathe,  is  called  a  clay;  and  such 
clays  vary  greatly  in  their  composition,  and  are,  in  general,  nothing 
more  than  mud  derived  from  the  decomposition  or  wearing  down  of 
rocks.  The  purest  day  found  in  nature  is  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin, 
which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  a  rock  composed  of  felspar 
and  quartz,  and  it  is  almost  always  mixed  with  quartz.*  Shale  has 
also  the  property,  like  clay,  of  becoming  plastic  in  water:  it  is  a  more 
solid  form  of  day,  or  argillaceous  matter,  condensed  by  pressure.  It 
usually  divides  into  lamin»  more  or  less  regular. 

One  general  character  of  all  argillaceous  rocks  is  to  give  out  a 
peculiar,  earthy  odour  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  alumine,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  pure  alumine, 
but,  apparently,  to  the  combination  of  that  substance  with  oxide  of 
iron.t 

Calcareous  rocks. — This  division  comprehends  those  rocks  which, 
like  chalk,  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  Shells 
and  corals  are  also  formed  of  the  same  elements,  with  the  addition 

•  The  kaolin  of  China  congists  of  7 1  •  1 5  nearly  equal  parts  of  riliea  and  alnmine, 

parts  of  siJez,  15*86  of  alnmine,  1*93  of  with  1  per  cent,  of  magnesia.     (FhiL 

lime,  and   6*73  of  water  (W.  Phillips,  Mag.  vol.  x.  1837.) 
Mineralogy,  p.  33.);  but  other  porcelain        f  See  W.  Phillips's  Mineralogy, "  Alu- 

daja  differ  materially,  that  of  Cornwall  mine." 
being  composed,  according  to  Boase,  of 
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of  animal  matter.  To  obtain  pure  lime  it  is  necessary  to  calcine 
these  calcareous  substances,  that  is  to  say,  to  expose  them  to  heat  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  other  volatile 
matter.  White  chalk  is  sometimes  pare  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this 
rock,  although  usually  in  a  soft  and  earthy  state,  is  occasionally 
sufficiently  solid  to  be  used  for  building,  and  even  passes  into  a 
compact  stone,  or  a  stone  of  which  the  separate  parts  are  so  minute 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  naked  eye. 

Many  limestones  are  made  up  entirely  of  minute  fragments  of 
shells  and  coral,  or  of  calcareous  sand  cemented  together.  These 
last  might  be  called  **  calcareous  sandstones ; "  but  that  term  is  more 
properly  applied  to  a  rock  in  which  the  grains  are  partly  calcareous 
and  partly  siliceous,  or  to  quartzose  sandstones,  having  a  cement  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  variety  of  limestone  called  "  oolite  "  is  composed  of  numerous 
small  egg-like  grains,  resembling  tho  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of  which  has 
usually  a  small  fragment  of  sand  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  con* 
centric  layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  accumulated. 

Any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  polish  is 
called  marble.  Many  of  these  are  fossiliferous ;  but  statuary  marble, 
which  is  also  called  saccharine  limestone,  as  having  a  texture  re- 
sembling that  of  loaf-sugar,  is  devoid  of  fossils,  and  is  in  many  cases 
a  member  of  the  metamorphic  series. 

Siliceous  limestone  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
flint,  and  is  harder  in  proportion  as  the  flinty  matter  predominates. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  rock  may  be  ascertained 
by  applying  to  the  surface  a  small  drop  of  diluted  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic  acids,  or  strong  vinegar ;  for  the  lime,  having  a  greater 
chemical  affinity  for  any  one  of  these  acids  than  for  the  carbonic, 
unites  immediately  with  them  to  form  new  compounds,  thereby  be- 
coming a  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid, 
when  thus  liberated  from  its  union  with  the  lime,  escapes  in  a  gaseous 
form,  and  froths  up  or  effervesces  as  it  makes  its  way  in  small  bubbles 
through  the  drop  of  liquid.  This  effervescence  is  brisk  or  feeble  in 
proportion  as  the  Jimestone  is  pure  or  impure,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  mixed  with  the  carbonate 
of  lime.  Without  the  aid  of  this  test,  the  most  experienced  eye 
cannot  always  detect  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks. 

The  above-mentioned  three  classes  of  rocks,  the  siliceous,  argil* 
laceous,  and  calcareous,  pass  continually  into  each  other,  and  rarely 
occur  in  a  perfectly  separate  and  pure  form.  Thus  it  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  to  meet  with  a  limestone  as  pure  as  ordinary 
white  chalk,  or  with  clay  as  aluminous  as  that  used  in  Cornwall  for 
porcelain,  or  with  sand  so  entirely  composed  of  siliceous  grains  as  the 
white  sand  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  sandstone  so  pure 
as  the  grit  of  Fontainebleau,  used  for  pavement  in  France.  More 
commonly  we  find  sand  and  clay,  or  clay  and  marl,  intermixed  in  the 
same  mass.  When  the  sand  and  clay  are  each  in  considerable 
quantity,  the  mixture  is  called  ham.    If  there  is  much  calcareous 
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matter  in  day  it  is  called  tnarl;  but  this  term  has  unfortunately  been 
used  so  vaguely,  as  often  to  be  very  ambiguous.  It  has  been  applied 
to  substances  in  which  there  is  no  lime ;  as,  to  that  red  loam  usually 
called  red  marl  in  certain  parts  of  England.  Agriculturists  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  any  soil  a  marl,  which,  like  true  marl,  fell  to 
pieces  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Hence  arose  the  confusion  of 
using  this  name  for  soils  which,  consisting  of  loam,  were  easily 
worked  by  the  plough,  though  devoid  of  lime* 

Marl  date  bears  the  same  relation  to  marl  which  shale  bears  to 
day,  being  a  calcareous  shale.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  countries, 
as  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Argillaceous  or  marly  limestone  is  also  of 
common  occurrence. 

There  are  few  other  kinds  of  rock  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  sedimentary  strata  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  dwell 
here  on  their  characters.  I  may,  however,  mention  two  others,-— 
magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite,  and  gypsum.  Magnesian  limettone 
is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia;  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  one  half. 
It  effervesces  much  more  slowly  and  feebly  with  acids  than  common 
limestone.  In  England  this  rock  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  colour ; 
but  it  varies  greatly  in  mineralogical  character,  passing  from  an 
earthy  state  to  a  white  compact  stone  of  great  hardness*  DohmiU^ 
so  common  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  is  also  a  variety 
of  magnesian  limestone,  usually  of  a  granular  texture. 

Gypsum, —  Gjrpsum  is  a  rock  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime, 
and  water.  It  is  usually  a  soft  whitish-yellow  rock,  with  a  texture 
resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar,  but  sometimes  it  is  entirely  composed 
of  lenticular  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  does  not  eflfervesoe 
like  chalk  and  dolomite,  because  it  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  fixed  air,  the  lime  being  already  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid,  for  which  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for  any  other.  An- 
hydrous gypsum  is  a  rare  variety,  into  which  water  does  not  enter 
as  a  component  part.  Gypseous  marl  is  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and 
marL  Alabaster  is  a  granular  and  compact  variety  of  gypsum  found 
in  masses  large  enough  to  be  used  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  It 
is  sometimes  a  pure  snow-white  substance,  as  that  of  Yolterra  in 
Tuscany,  well  known  as  being  carved  for  works  of  art  in  Florence 
and  L^hom.  It  is  a  softer  stone  than  marble,  and  more  easily 
wrought. 

Forms  f^  siratificaiion, — A  series  of  strata  sometimes  consists  of 
one  of  the  above  rocks,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  in  alternating  beds. 

Thus,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  for  example,  we  often  pass 
through  several  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  others  of  coarser 
grain,  some  white,  others  of  a  dark  colour,  and  below  these,  layers 
of  shale  and  sandstone  or  beds  of  shale,  divisible  into  leaf-like  laminae^ 
and  containing  beautiful  impressions  of  plants.  Then  again  we  meet 
with  beds  of  pure  and  impure  coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sand- 
stones, and  underneath  the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata,  or 
beds  of  limestone,  filled  with  corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  dis- 
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tinguishable  from  another  by  certain  fossils,  or  by  the  abnndanoe  of 
particular  species  of  shells  or  zoophytes. 

This  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  rock  produces  the  most  dis« 
tinct  stratification ;  and  we  often  find  beds  of  limestone  and  marl| 
conglomerate  and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay,  recurring  again  and  again, 
in  nearly  regular  order,  throughout  a  series  of  many  hundred  strata. 
The  causes  which  may  produce  these  phenomena  are  various,  and 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  my  treatise  on  the  modem  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface.  *  It  is  there  seen  that  rivers  fiowing  into  lakes 
and  seas  are  charged  with  sediment,  varying  in  quantity,  composition, 
colour,  and  grain  according  to  the  seasons ;  the  waters  are  sometimes 
flooded  and  rapid,  at  other  periods  low  and  feeble ;  different  tribu-* 
taries,  also,  draining  peculiar  countries  and  soils,  and  therefore 
charged  with  peculiar  sediment,  are  swollen  at  distinct  periods.  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  currents  undermine  the 
cliffs  during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the  materials  into  the 
deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity  succeeds,  when  nothing  bnt 
the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  over  the 
same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description  of 
these  operations,  repeated  as  they  are,  year  after  year,  and  century 
after  century ;  but  I  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  micaceous  sandstones  have  originated,  namely,  those  in 
which  we  see  innumerable  thin  layers  of  mica  dividing  layers  of  fine 
quartzose  sand.  I  observed  the  same  arrangement  of  materials  in 
recent  mud  deposited  in  the  estuary  of  La  Roche  St.  Bernard  in  Brit- 
tany, at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  surrounding  rocks  are  of  gneiss, 
which,  by  its  waste,  supplies  the  mud :  when  this  dries  at  low  water, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  brown  laminated  clay,  divided  by  thin  seams 
of  mica.  The  separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  mica- 
ceous sandstones,  may  be  thus  understood  If  we  take  a  handful  of 
quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear  running 
stream,  we  see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by  the  water,  the 
grains  of  quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  plates 
of  mica  take  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  are  carried 
farther  down  the  stream.  At  the  first  instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but 
immediately  after  the  fiat  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  mica  are  seen  all 
alone  reflecting  a  silvery  light,  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct micaceous  lamina.  The  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral  of  the  two; 
but  it  remains  a  longer  time  suspended  in  the  fluid,  owing  to  its 
greater  extent  of  surface.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that 
where  such  mud  is  acted  upon  by  a  river  or  tidal  current,  the  thin 
plates  of  mica  will  be  carried  farther,  and  not  deposited  in  the  same 
places  as  the  grains  of  quartz ;  and  since  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
stream  varies  from  time  to  time,  layers  of  mica  or  of  sand  will  be 
thrown  down  successively  on  the  same  area. 

Original  horizontcdity, — It  is  said  generally  that  the  upper  and 

•  Consnlt  Index  to  Principlea  of  Geology,  "  Stratification,"  **  Currents,** 
••Deltas,"" Water,"  &c 
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under  surfaces  of  strata,  or  the  ''  planes  of  stratification,''  sre  parallel. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  trae,  thejmake  an  approach  to  parallelism, 
for  the  same  reason  that  sediment  is  usually  deposited  at  first  in  nearl  j 
horizontal  layers.  The  reason  of  this  arrangement  can  by  no  means 
be  attributed  to  an  original  evenness  or  horizontality  in  the  bed  of  the 
sea :  for  it  is  ascertained  that  in  those  places  where  no  matter  has  been 
recently  deposited,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  often  as  uneven  as  that 
of  the  dry  land,  having  in  like  manner  its  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines. 
Yet  if  the  sea  should  sink,  or  the  water  be  removed  near  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  where  a  delta  has  been  forming,  we  should  see 
extensive  plains  of  mud  and  sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the  eye,  would 
appear  perfecdy  level,  although,  in  reality,  they  would  slope  gently 
from  the  land  towards  the  sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly-formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which  forces 
along  particles  of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  causes  them  to 
settle  in  hollows  or  depressions  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the 
force  of  a  current  than  when  they  are  resting  on  elevated  points. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of  the  superficial  waves 
diminish  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  are  least  in  those  depres- 
sions where  the  water  is  deepest. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  bo 
sometimes  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  section, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  laid  open  to  view  a  succession  of 
various-coloured  layers  of  sand  and  ashes,  which  have  fallen  in 
showers  upon  uneven  ground.  Thus  let  A  B  (fig,  1.)  be  two  ridges, 
with  an  intervening  valley.  These  original  inequalities  of  the 
surface  have  been  gradually  efiaced  by  beds  of  sand  and  ashes 
e,  dj  e,  the  surface  at  e  being  quite  leveL  It  will  be  seen  that, 
although  the  materials  of  the  first  layers  have  accommodated  them* 

selves  in  a  great  degree  to  the  shape 
of  the  ground  A  B,  yet  each  bed  is 
thickest  at  the  bottom.  At  first  a 
great  many  particles  would  be  carried 
by  their  own  gravity  down  the  steep 
sides  of  A  and  B,  and  others  would  afterwards  be  blown  by  the  wind 
as  they  fell  off  the  ridges,  and  would  settle  in  the  hollow,  which 
would  thus  become  more  and  more  efiaced  as  the  strata  accumulated 
from  c  toe.  This  levelling  operation  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more 
clear  to  the  student  by  supposing  a  number  of  parallel  trenches  to  be 
dug  in  a  plain  of  moving  sand,  like  the  African  desert,  in  which  case 
the  wind  would  soon  cause  all  signs  of  these  trenches  to  disappear, 
and  the  surface  would  be  as  uniform  as  before.  Now,  water  in 
motion  can  exert  this  levelling  power  on  similar  materials  more 
easily  than  air,  for  almost  all  stones  lose  in  water  more  than  a  third 
of  the  weight  which  they  have  in  air,  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks 
being  in  general  as  2^  when  compared  to  that  of  water,  which  is 
estimated  at  1.  But  the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud  would  be  still 
greater  in  the  sea,  as  the  density  of  salt  water  exceeds  that  of  fresh. 
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Yet,  however  uniform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surface  of  new 
deposits  in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  causes,  such  as 
eddies  in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  in  one  and  then  in 
another  direction,  which  frequently  cause  irregularities.  We  may 
sometimes  follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale,  or  sandstone,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  many  hundred  yards  continuously ;  but  we  generally  find 
at  length  that  each  individual  stratum  thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds 
which  were  previously  above  and  below  it  to  meet  If  the  materials 
are  coarse,  as  in  grits  and  conglomerates,  the  same  beds  can  rarely 
be  traced  many  yards  without  varying  in  size,  and  often  coming  to  an 
end  abruptly.    (See  fig.  2.) 

pig.i 


Section  of  strata  of  MnditODe,  grit,  aod  conglomerate. 

Diagonal  or  cross  stratification. — There  is  also  another  phe- 
nomenon of  frequent  occurrence.  We  find  a  series  of  larger  strata^ 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  layers  placed 

Fig.S. 


SecUoD  of  sand  at  Sandy  Hill,  near  Bigsietwade,  B<^ordshire. 
Height  ao  feet.    (  Oreen-und  fomiAiioa.) 

obliquely  to  the  general  planes  of  stratification.  To  this  diagonal 
arrangement  the  name  of  '^  false  or  cross  stratification''  has  been 
given.  Thus  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  3.)  we  see  seven  or  eight 
large  beds  of  loose  sand,  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  lines  a,  6,  c, 
mark  some  of  the  principal  planes  of  stratification,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  subordinate  laminte  do  not 
conform  to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a  steep  slope,  the  inclination 
being  sometimes  towards  opposite  points  of  the  compass.  When  the 
sand  is  loose  and  incoherent,  as  in  the  case  here  represented,  the 
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deviation  from  parallelism  of  the  slanting  laminae  cannot  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  any  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  acquired  during 
the  oonsolidatioii  of  the  rock.  In  what  manner  then  can  such  irre- 
gularities be  due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea^  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  motions  of 
waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud,  sand,  and  gravel  to  be 
thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots  instead  of  being  spread 
out  uniformly  over  a  wide  area.  Sometimes,  when  banks  are  thus 
formed,  currents  may  cut  passages  through  them,  just  as  a  river 
forms  its  bed.     Suppose  the  bank  A  (fig.  4.)  to  be  thus  formed  with 


Fig.  i. 


a  steep  sloping  side,  and  the  water  being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layer 
of  sediment  No.  1.  is  thrown  down  upon  it,  conforming  nearly  to  its 
snrface.  Afterwards  the  other  layers,  2,  3,  4,  may  be  deposited  in 
saooession,  so  that  the  bank  B  C  D  is  formed.  If  the  current  then 
increases  in  velocity,  it  may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass 
down  to  the  dotted  line  e  (fig.  4.),  and  deposit  the  materials  thus 
removed  farther  on,  so  as  to  form  the  layers  ^,  6,  7,  8.  We  have 
now  the  bank  B  C  D  £  (fig..  5.),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost  level 


Fig.  5. 
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and  on  which  the  nearly  horizontal  layers,  9,  10,  11,  may  then 
accumulate.  It  was  shown  in  fig.  3.  that  the  diagonal  layers  of  suc- 
cessive strata  may  sometimes  have  an  opposite  slope.  This  is  well 
seen  in  aome  cliffs  of  loose  sand  on  the  Sufiblk  coast.  A  portion 
^«-  ^  of  one  of  these  is  represented  in 

fig.  6.,  where  the  layers,  of  which 
there  are  about  six  in  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch,  are  composed  of 
quartzose  grains.  This  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  due  to  the 
altered  diirection  of  the  tides  and 

ClWbetween  Mi«mer  and  Dunwiob.  currents  in  the  SamC  place. 

The  description  above  given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  minor 
lajers  conatituting  a  single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  applicable  on  a 
much  grander  scale  to  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  many 
miles  in  extent.  A  fine  example  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  near  Nice.     The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly 

c 
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in  the  sea,  so  that  a  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  is  often  found 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach,  and  sometimes  a  depth  of  3000 
feet  within  half  a  mile.  But  at  certain  points,  strata  of  sand,  marl, 
or  conglomerate,  intervene  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  as 
in  the  annexed  fig.  (y.\  where  a  vast  succession  of  slanting  beds 

MoDte  CalTO.  Fig.  7. 


SecUoo  from  Monte  C«1to  to  the  ms  by  Um  Ttlley  of  Ma«naii,  near  Nloe. 

A.  Dolomite  end  Mndttone.    (Green-wnd  formatioii  ?) 

a,  b,  d,  Beds  of  ff rarel  and  sand. 

c.  Fine  marl  and  Mud  of  St.  Madeleine,  with  marine  sbellf. 

of  gravel  and  sand  may  be  traced  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  a 
distance  of  no  less  than  9  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these 
beds  is  remarkably  uniform,  being  always  southward  or  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about  26^  They  are  exposed  to  view 
in  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height, 
which  bound  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Magnan  flows. 
Although,  in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear  to  be  parallel  and 
uniform,  they  are  nevertheless  found,  when  examined  closely,  to  be 
wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed  for  a  few  hundred  feet 
or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  thrown  down 
originally  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  bank  where  a  river  or  alpine 
torrent  discharged  itself  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea,  and  formed  a 
delta,  which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a 
distance  of  9  miles  from  the  original  shore.  If  subsequently  this 
part  of  the  Alps  and  bed  of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet,  the  coast 
would  acquire  its  present  configuration,  the  delta  would  emerge,  and 
a  deep  channel  might  then  be  cut  through  it  by  a  river. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams,  which  now  descend 
from  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore,  bring  down  annually,  when 
the  snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand,  and  then,  as  they 
subside,  fine  mud,  while  in  summer  they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry  ; 
so  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Magnan,  consisting  of  coarse  gravel  alternating  with  fine 
sediment,  are  still  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Var.  They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  form  of  great  shoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus ;  such  being  the 
original  mode  of  accumulation  of  all  coarse  materials  conveyed  into 
deep  water,  especially  where  they  are  composed  in-  great  part  of 
pebbles,  which  cannot  be  transported  to  indefinite  distances  by  cur- 
rents of  moderate  velocity.  By  inattention  to  facts  and  inferences 
of  this  kind,  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  has  sometimes  been  made 
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of  the  supposed  depth  of  the  ancient  ocean.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  example,  that  the  strata  a,  fig.  7.,  or  those  nearest  to  Monte 
Calvo,  are  older  than  those  indicated  by  b,  and  these  again  were 
formed  before  c  ;  but  the  vertical  depth  of  gravel  and  sand  in  anj 
ODe  place  cannot  be  proved  to  amount  even  to  lOCX)  feet,  although 
it  maj  perhaps  be  much  greater,  yet  probably  never  exceeding  at 
any  point  3000  or  4000  feet.  But  were  we  to  assume  that  all  the 
strata  were  once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  inclination 
was  due  to  subsequent  movements,  we  should  then  be  forced  to  con- 
clude, that  a  sea  9  miles  deep  had  been  filled  up  with  alternate  layers 
of  mud  and  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

In  the  locality  now  under  consideration,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data,  the  details  of  which 
cannot  be  given  in  this  place,  all  leading  to  the  opinion,  that  when 
the  deposit  of  the  Magnan  was  formed,  the  shape  and  outline  of  the 
alpine  declivities  and  the  shore  greatly  resembled  what  we  now 
heboid  at  many  points  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  the  beds,  a,  by  c,  dy 
are  of  comparatively  modem  date  is  proved  by  this  fact,  that  in  seams 
of  loamy  marl  intervening  between  the  pebbly  beds  are  fossil  shells, 
half  of  which  belong  to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ripple  mark, — The  ripple  mark,  so  common  on  the  surface  of 
sandstones  of  all  ages  (see  fig.  8.),  and  which  is  so  often  seen  on  the 

Fif .  8. 


1>  of  ripple-marked  (new  red)  uuidstone  from  Cheshire. 

sea-shore  at  low  tide,  seems  to  originate  in  the  drifting  of  materials 
along  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  which 
naay  explain  the  inclined  layers  above  described.  This  ripple  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  beach  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  but 
13  also  produced  on  sands  which  are  constantly  covered  by  water. 

c  S 
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Similar  undulating  ridges  and  furrows  maj  also  be  sometimes  seen 
on  the  surface  of  drift  snow  and  blown  sand.  The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  once  observed  the  motion  of  the  air  to  produce 
this  effect  on  a  large  extent  of  level  beach,  exposed  at  low  tide  near 
Calais.  Clouds  of  fine  white  sand  were  blown  from  the  neighbour- 
ing dunes,  so  as  to  cover  the  shore,  and  whiten  a  dark  level  sur- 
face of  sandy  mud,  and  this  fresh  covering  of  sand  was  beautifullj 
rippled.  On  levelling  all  the  small  ridges  and  furrows  of  this  ripple 
over  an  area  of  several  yards  square,  I  saw  them  perfectly  r&stored  in 
about  ten  minute?,  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  being  always  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  wind.  The  restoration  began  by  the  ap- 
pearance here  and  there  of  small  detached  heaps  of  sand,  which  soon 
lengthened  and  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  long  sinuous  ridges  with 
intervening  furrows.  Each  ridge  had  one  side  slightly  inclined,  and 
the  other  steep ;  the  lee-side  being  always  steep,  as  6,  c, — dy  e;  the 
windward-side  a  gentle  slope,  as  a,  &,  — Cy  dy  fig.  9.    When  a  gust  of 

Fig.  9. 


wind  blew  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  along  a  cloud  of  sand,  all 
the  ridges  were  seen  to  be  in  motion  at  on.ce,  each  encroaching  on 
the  furrow  before  it,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  filling  the 
place  which  the  furrows  had  occupied.  The  mode  of  advance  was 
by  the  continual  drifting  of  grains  of  sand  up  the  slopes  a  b  and  e  d, 
many  of  which  grains,  when  they  arrived  at  b  and  d,  fell  over  the 
scarps  b  c  and  d  e,  and  were  under  shelter  from  the  wind ;  so  that 
they  remained  stationary,  resting,  according  to  their  shape  and  mo- 
mentum, on  difierent  parts  of  the  descent,  and  a  few  only  rolling  to 
the  bottom.  In  this  manner  each  ridge  was  distinctly  seen  to  move 
slowly  on  as  often  as  the  force  of  the  wind  augmented.  Occasionally 
part  of  a  ridge,  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  overtook  the 
ridge  immediately  before  it,  and  became  confounded  with  it,  thus 
causing  those  bifurcations  and  branches  which  are  so  common,  and 
two  of  which  are  seen  in  the  slab,  ^g.  8.  We  may  observe  this  con- 
figuration in  sandstones  of  all  ages,  and  in  them  also,  as  now  on 
the  sea-coast,  we  may  often  detect  two  systems  of  ripples  interfering 
with  each  other;  one  more  ancient  and  half  effaced,  and  a  newer  one, 
in  which  the  grooves  and  ridges  are  more  distinct,  and  in  a  difierent 
direction.  This  crossing  of  two  sets  of  ripples  arises  from  a  change 
of  wind,  and  the  new  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  thrown  on  the 
shore. 

The  ripple  mark  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or  of 
water  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  waves  even 
during  storms  extends  to  a  very  slight  depth.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  some  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple  marks  have  been  ob- 
served at  the  depth  of  60  or  70  feet  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
currents  or  large  bodies  of  water  in  motion  may  disturb  mud  and 
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sand  at  the  depth  of  300  or  eyen  450  feet.*  Beach  ripple,  however, 
may  usually  be  dbtinguished  from  current  ripple  bj  frequent  changes 
in  its  direction.  In  a  slab  of  sandstone^  not  more  than  an  inch  thick, 
the  forrowB  or  ridges  of  an  ancient  ripple  may  often  be  seen  in  several 
siiccesaiye  lamin»  to  ran  towards  different  points  of  the  compass. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ABBANGEMEMT   OF    FOSSILS  IN  8TBATA  —  FRE8HWATEB  AND  IflARINE. 

Successive  depoeitioQ  indicated  by  fossils — Limestones  formed  of  corals  and  sheUs— 
Plnoo&  of  gradual  increase  of  strata  derived  from  fossils — Serpala  attached  to 
spatangns — Wood  bored  by  teredina — Tripoli  and  semi-opal  formed  of  infusoria 
— Chalk  derived  principally  from  organic  bodies — ^Distinction  of  freshwater  fcoiti 
marine  formations —  Genera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells — Boles  for  recognizing 
marine  testacea — Gyrogonite  and  chara — Freshwater  fishes — Altemadon  of 
marine  and  freshwater  deposits — Lym- Fiord. 

Haying  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratification  so 
far  as  they  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  inorganic  matter, 
we  maj  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  organic  re- 
mains are  distributed  through  stratified  deposits.  We  should  often 
be  unable  to  detect  any  signs  of  stratification  or  of  successive  deposi- 
tion, if  particular  kinds  of  fossils  did  not  occur  here  and  there  at 
certain  depths  in  the  mass.  At  one  level,  for  example,  univalve  shells 
of  some  one  or  more  species  predominate  ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells ; 
and  at  a  third,  corals ;  while  in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of 
vegetable  matter,  commonly  derived  from  land  plants,  separating 
strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains,  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  filled  with  fossils  from  top  to 
bottom ;  but  the  difficulty  is  removed,  when  he  reflects  on  the  origin 
of  stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  and  allows  sufficient 
time  for  the  accumulation  of  sediment.  He  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  during  the  process  of  deposition,  each  separate  la3rer 
was  once  the  uppermost,  and  covered  immediately  by  the  water  in 
which  aquatic  animals  lived.  Each  stratum  in  fact,  however  far  it 
may  now  lie  beneath  the  surface,  was  once  in  the  state  of  shingle,  or 
loose  sand  or  soil  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  shells  and 
other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped. 

Bj  attending  to  the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled 
to  determine  whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it 
took  place  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  land, 
and  whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh.  Some  limestones 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  corals,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  evident 

*  Sdin.  New  PhiL  Joum.  vol  zzxi;  and  Darwin,  Vole.  Islands,  p.  134. 
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that  the  present  position  of  each  fossil  zoophyte  has  been  determined 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  grew  originallj.  The  axis  of  the  coral, 
for  example,  if  its  natural  growth  is  erect,  still  remains  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  stratification.  If  the  stratum  be  now  horizontal,  the 
round  spherical  heads  of  certain  species  continue  uppermost,  and 
their  points  of  attachment  are  directed  downwards.  This  arrange- 
ment is  sometimes  repeated  throughout  a  great  succession  of  strata. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  growth  of  similar  zoophytes  in  modem 
reefs,  we  infer  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  extremely  slow,  and  some 
of  the  fossils  must  have  flourished  for  ages  like  forest  trees,  before 
they  attained  so  large  a  size.  During  these  ages,  the  water  remained 
clear  and  transparent,  for  such  corals  cannot  live  in  turbid  water. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  see  thousands  of  full-grown  shells  dis- 
persed every  where  throughout  a  long  series  of  strata,  wd  cannot 
doubt  that  time  was  required  for  the  multiplication  of  successive 
generations ;  and  the  evidence  of  slow  accumulation  is  rendered  more 
striking  from  the  proofs,  so  often  discovered,  of  fossil  bodies  having 
lain  for  a  time  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  after  death  before  they  w^re 
imbedded  in  sediment.  Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  conmion  than 
to  see  fossil  oysters  in  clay,  with  serpula,  or  barnacles  (acorn-shells), 
or  corals,  and  other  creatures,  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  valves,  so 
that  the  mollusk  was  certainly  not  buried  in  argillaceous  mud  the 
moment  it  died.  There  must  have  been  an  interval  during  which  it 
was  still  surrounded  with  clear  water,  when  the  creatures  whose  re- 
mains now  adhere  to  it,  grew  from  an  embryo  to  a  mature  state. 
Attached  shells  which  are  merely  external,  like  some  of  the  ser- 
pulae  (a)  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  10.),  may  often  have  grown 
upon  an  oyster  or  other  shell  while  the  animal  within  was  still  living; 

but  if  they  are  found  on  the  inside, 
it  could  only  happen  after  the 
death  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell 
which  affords  the  support  Thus, 
in  &g.  10.,  it  will  be  seen  that  two 
serpulse  have  grown  on  the  inte- 
rior, one  of  them  exactly  on  the 
place  where  the  adductor  muscle 
of  the  GryphcBa  (a  kind  of  oyster) 
was  fixed. 

Some  fossil  shells,  even  if  simply 
attached  to  the  outside  of  others, 
bear  full  testimony  to  the  conclu- 
sion above  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
an  interval  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  the  creature  to  whose 
shell  they  adhere,  and  the  burial  of 
the  same  in  mud  or  sand.  The  sea- 
urchins  or  Echiniy  so  abundant  in 
white  chalk,  afford  a  good  illustra- 


Fig.  10. 
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aninudsy  when  Hying,  are  invariably  covered  with  numerous  suckers, 
or  gektinous  tubes,  called  "ambulacral,"  because  they  serve  as  organs 
of  motion.  They  are  also  armed  with  spines  supported  by  rows  of 
tubercles.  These  last  are  only  seen  after  the  death  of  the  sea-urchin, 
when  the  spines  have  dropped  off.  In  fig.  12.  a  living  species  of 
Spatangusy  common  on  our  coast,  is  represented  with  one  half  of  its 

Fig.  11.  Fig.  12. 


Stnmla  aCtacbed  to  Recent  Spatamgtu  with  the  iplnes 

a  fbMil  Spataumta  remoTed  from  one  side, 

from  the  chaUL 

b.  Spine  and  tuberdet,  nat  tice. 
a.  The  tame  magnified. 

shell  stripped  of  the  spines.  In  fig.  11.  a  fossil  of  the  same  genus 
from  the  white  chalk  of  England  shows  the  naked  surface  which  the 
individuals  of  this  family  exhibit  when  denuded  of  their  bristles. 
The  full-grown  Serjnday  therefore,  which  now  adheres  externally, 
oonld  not  have  begun  to  grow  till  the  Spatangus  had  died,  and  the 
spines  were  detached. 

Now  the  series  of  events  here  attested  by  a  single  fossil  may  be 
carried  a  step  farther.     Thus,  for  example,  we  often  meet  with  a  sea- 
urchin  in  the  chalk  (see  fig.  13.),  which  has  fixed  to  it  the  lower 
valve  of  a  Craniei,  a  genus  of  bivalve  mollusca.     The  upper  valve 
Fig.  la.  (^>  fig«  13.)  is  ahnost  invariably  wanting,  though 

occasionally  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation 
in  white  chalk  at  some  distance.     In  this  case,  we 
see  clearly  that  the  sea-urchin  first  lived  from  youth 
to  age,  then  died  and  lost  its  spines,  which  were 
carried  away.     Then  the  young  Crania  adhered 
to  the  bared  shell,  grew  and  perished  in  its  turn ; 
"^^i^IrTJvitt^e  after  which  the  upper  valve  was  separated  from 
h^'v^^'^'or  the  ^^®  lower  before  the  Echinus  became  enveloped  in 
croMim  detached.  chalky  mud. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  single  fossils  may  sometimes  throw  light  on  a  former  state  of 
things,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  some  adjoining  land.  We 
meet  with  many  fragments  of  wood  bored  by  ship-worms  at  various 
depths  in  the  clay  on  which  London  is  built.  Entire  branches  and 
stems  of  trees,  several  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  dug  out,  drilled 
sll  over  by  the  holes  of  these  borers,  the  tubes  and  shells  of  the  mol- 
losk  still  remaining  in  the  cylindrical  hollows.  In  fig.  1 5.  c,  a  re- 
presentation is  given  of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  pierced  by  the  Teredo 
nataUSf  or  common  ship-worm,  which  destroys  wooden  piles  and 
ships.  When  the  cylindrical  tube  d  has  been  extracted  from  the 
wood,  a  shell  is  seen  at  the  larger  extremity,  composed  of  two  pieces, 
u  shown  at  c.    In  like  manner,  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  (a,  fig.  14.) 

c  4 
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has  been  perforated  by  an  animal  of  a  kindred  but  extinct  genos, 
called  Teredina  by  Lamarck.  The  calcareous  tube  of  this  mollusk 
was  united  and  as  it  were  soldered  on  to  the  valves  of  the  shell  {h\ 


Fif .  14. 


FotsU  Bud  recent  wood  drilled  bj  perforating  MoUiuca. 


Fig.  14.  a.  Fouil  wood  from  London  clay,  bored  by  Tertdina. 

b.  Shell  and  tube  of  Teredma  personata,  the  right-hand  figure  the  Tentral,  the  left  Che 

dorsal  Tiew. 

Fig.  IS.  e.  Recent  wood  bored  by  Teredo. 

d.  Shell  and  tube  of  Teredo  navtUis,  from  the  tame. 

c.  Anterior  and  posterior  Tiew  of  the  -valves  of  same  detached  from  the  tube. 

which  therefore  cannot  be  detached  from  the  tube,  like  the  valves  of 
the  recent  Teredo,  The  wood  in  this  fossil  specimen  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  stony  mass,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime;  but  it  must 
once  have  been  buoyant  and  floating  in  the  sea,  when  the  Teredifus 
lived  upon  it,  perforating  it  in  all  directions.  Again,  before  the 
infant  colony  settled  upon  the  drift  wood,  the  branch  of  a  tree  must 
have  been  floated  down  to  the  sea  by  a  river,  uprooted,  perhaps,  by  a 
flood,  or  torn  off  and  cast  into  the  waves  by  the  wind :  and  thus  our 
thoughts  are  carried  back  to  a  prior  period,  when  the  tree  grew  for 
years  on  dry  land,  enjoying  a  At  soil  and  climate. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  there  are  rocks  in  the  interior 
of  continents,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights 
above  the  sea,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  remains  of  zoophytes 
and  testacea.  Such  masses  may  be  copipared  to  modern  oyster-beds 
and  coral-reefs ;  and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase  must  have  been 
extremely  gradual.  But  there  are  a  variety  of  stony  deposits  in  the 
earth's  crust,  now  proved  to  have  been  derived  from  plants  and 
animals  of  which  the  organic  origin  was  not  suspected  until  of  late 
years,  even  by  naturalists.  Great  surprise  w^as  therefore  created  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  that  a  certain 
kind  of  siliceous  stone,  called  tripoli,  was  entirely  composed  of  mil- 
lions of  the  remains  of  organic  beings,  which  the  Prussian  naturalist 
refers  to  microscopic  Infusoria,  but  which  most  others  now  believe  to 
be  plants.  They  abound  in  freshwater  lakes  and  ponds  in  England 
and  other  countries,  and  are  termed  Diatomaceas  by  those  naturalists 
who  believe  in  their  vegetable  origin.     The  substance  alluded  to  has 
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long  been  well  known  in  the  arta,  being  used  in  the  form  of  powder 
for  polishing  stones  and  metals.  It  has  been  procured,  among  other 
places,  from  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  where  a  single  stratum,  extending 
oyer  a  wide  area,  is  no  less  than  14  feet  thick.  This  stone,  when  ex- 
amined with  a  powerful  microsqppe,  is  found  to  consist  of  the  sill- 

Fig.  16.  Kg.  IT.  Fig.  18. 


|¥li[i|iiili 


GailkmeUa 
distata. 


OaiUontUa 
ferrugbiea. 


Fig.  90. 


Fig.  19. 


These  flgorM  are  magnified  nearly  800  times,  except  tlie  lower  figure  of  G.firmginea  (fig.  18.  a), 
which  U  magnified  9000  ttmei. 

ceoos  plates  or  frustules  of  the  above-mentioned  DiatomacesB,  united 
together  without  anj  visible  cement  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea 
of  their  extreme  minuteness ;  but  Ehrenberg  estimates  that  in  the 
Bilin  tripoli  there  are  41, OCX)  millions  of  individuals  of  the  GaiUoneUa 
diHans  (see  fig.  17.)  in  every  cubic  inch,  which  weighs  about  220 
grains,  or  about  187  millions  in  a  single  grain.  At  every  stroke, 
therefore,  that  we  make  with  this  polishing  powder,  several  millions, 
perhaps  tens  of  millions,  of  perfect  fossils  are  crushed  to  atoms. 

The  remains  of  these  Diatomacess  are  of  pure  silex,  and  their  forms 
are  various,  but  very  marked  and  constant  in  particular  genera 

and  species.  Thus,  in  the 
family  BacUlaria  (see  fig. 
16.),  the  fossils  preserved 
in  tripoli  are  seen  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  divisions 
and  transverse  lines  which 
characterize  the  living  spe- 
cies of  kindred  form.  With 
these,  also,  the  siliceous 
spicules  or  internal  sup- 
ports of  the  freshwater 
sponge,  OP  Spongilla  of 
Lamarck,  are  sometimes  in- 
termingled (see  the  needle- 
shaped  bodies  in  fig.  20.). 
These  flinty  cases  and  spi- 
culsB,  although  hard,  are 
very  fragile,  breaking  like 
glass,  and  are  therefore 
admirably  adapted,  when 
rubbed,  for  wearing  down 
into  a  fine  powder  fit  for 
polishing  the  surface  of 
metals. 

Besides  the  tripoli,  formed 
exclusively  of  the  fossils 


Fragment  of  semi-opal  from  the  great  bed  of  tripoli,  Bilin. 

Fig.  19.   Natoraltise. 

Fig.  90.    The  same  magnified,  showing  circular  articula- 

tions  of  a  speciei  of  QaiUcneUa,  and  spicuUe  of 

SpomgiUa. 
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above  described,  there  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  stratum 
at  Bilin  another  heavier  and  more  compact  stone,  a  kind  of  semi- 
opal,  in  which  innumerable  parts  of  Diatomaceas  and  spicube  of  the 
SpongiUa  are  filled  with,  and  cemented  together  by,  siliceous  matter. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  remains  of  the  most  delicate  Dia- 
tomacese  have  been  dissolved  bj  water,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to 
this  opal  in  which  the  more  durable  fossils  are  preserved  like  insects 
in  amber.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  hj  the  fact  that  the  organic 
bodies  decrease  in  number  and  sharpness  of  outline  in  proportion  as 
the  opaline  cement  increases  in  quantity. 

In  the  Bohemian  tripoli  above  described,  as  in  that  of  Planitz  in 
Saxony,  the  species  of  Diatomaceas  (or  Infusoria,  as  termed  bj  Ehren- 
berg)  are  freshwater ;  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  the  tripoli  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  they  are  of  marine  species,  and  they  all  belong  to 
formations  of  the  tertiary  period,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  with  in 
peat*mosses,  has  also  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  innu- 
merable articulated  threads,  of  a  yellow  ochre  colour,  composed 
partly  of  fiint  and  partly  of  oxide  of  iron.  These  threads  are  the 
cases  of  a  minute  microscopic  body,  called  GaiUonella  ferruginea 
(fig.  18.). 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  Diatomaceas  have 
contributed  their  remains ;  and  these  discoveries  lead  us  naturally  to 
suspect  that  other  deposits,  of  which  the  materials  have  usually  been 
supposed  to  be  inorganic,  may  in  reality  have  been  derived  from 
microscopic  organic  bodies.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  white 
chalk,  has  often  been  imagined,  this  rock  having  been  observed  to 
abound  in  a  variety  of  marine  fossils,  such  as  echini,  testacea^ 
bryozoa,  corals,  sponges,  Crustacea^  and  fishes.  Mr.  Lonsdale,  on 
examining,  in  Oct.  1835,  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  portions  of  white  chalk  from  different  parts  of  England, 
found,  on  carefully  pulverizing  them  in  water,  that  what  appear  to 
the  eye  simply  as  white  grains  were,  in  fact,  well  preserved  fossils. 
He  obtained  above  a  thousand  of  these  from  each  pound  weight  of 
chalk,  some  being  fragments  of  minute  bryozoa  and  corallines,  others 
entire  Foraminifera  and  Cytheridse.  The  annexed  drawings  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  many  of  these  bodies.  The 
figures  a  a  represent  their  natural  size,  but,  minute  as  they  seem,  the 

Olfthtrideg  and  Foraminifera  from  the  chalk. 
Fig.  21.  Fig.  28.  Fig.».  Fig.  24. 


V0I*    V|    -^    ^ 


Cytherty  Mull.  Portion  of  CHtUttaria  Sotalina. 

^tkerina^  Ijua,  Nodosaria,  roiuiata. 

smallest  of  them,  such  as  a,  ^g,  24.,  are  gigantic  in  comparison  with 
the  cases  of  Diatomacead  before  mentioned.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
lately  discovered  that  the  chambers  into  which  these  Foraminifera 
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are  divided  are  actually  often  filled  with  thonsandB  of  well-preserved 
organic  bodiefl»  which  ahound  in  every  minute  gram  of  chalk,  and 
are  especially  apparent  in  the  white  coating  of  flints,  often  accom- 
panied by  innumerable  needle-shaped  spiculfld  of  sponges.  After 
reflecting  on  these  discoveries,  we  are  naturally  led  on  to  conjecture 
that,  33  the  formless  cement  in  the  semi-opal  of  Billn  has  been 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  so 
also  many  chalk  flints  in  which  no  organic  structure  can  be  re- 
o^nized  may  nevertheless  have  constituted  a  part  of  microscopic 
animalcules. 

**  Hid  diut  we  tnad  npon  was  once  alire  ! " — Btbov. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey  of 
the  real  wonders  of  nature!  for  here  we  discover  proofs  that  the 
calcareous  and  siliceous  dust  of  which  hills  are  composed  has  not 
only  been  once  alive,  but  almost  every  particle,  albeit  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  still  retains  the  organic  structure  which,  at  periods 
of  time  incalculably  remote,  was  impressed  upon  it  by  the  powers 
of  life. 

Freshwater  and  marine  fossils.  —  Strata,  whether  deposited  in  salt 
or  firesh  water,  have  the  same  forms;  but  the  imbedded  fossib  are 
very  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  the  aquatic  animals  which 
frequent  lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  sea. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  formations  of  marl  and 
limestone,  more  than  50  feet  thick,  occur,  in  which  the  shells  are 
principally,  if  not  all,  of  extinct  species.  Yet  we  recognize  their 
freshwater  origin,  because  they  are  of  the  same  genera  as  those  now 
abounding  in  ponds  and  lakes,  either  in  our  own  country  or  in 
warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  as  in  Auvergne,  for  example,  strata  of 
limestone,  marl,  and  sandstone  are  found,  hundreds  of  feet  thick, 
which  contain  exclusively  freshwater  and  land  shells,  together  with 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  number  of  land  shells 
scattered  through  some  of  these  freshwater  deposits  is  exceedingly 
great ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Germany  where  the  rocks  scarcely 
contain  any  other  fossils  except  snail-shells  {helices) ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  limestone  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Mayence  and 
Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Findheim,  Budenheim,  and  other  places.  In 
order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  the  geologist  has  only  to 
examine  the  small  deltas  of  torrents  which  enter  the  Swiss  lakes 
when  the  waters  are  low,  such  as  the  newly-formed  plain  where  the 
£ander  enters  the  Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  sees  sand  and  mud 
strewed  over  with  innumerable  dead  land  sheUs,  which  have  been 
brought  down  from  valleys  in  the  Alps  in  the  precedii\g  spring, 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  we  find 
countless  land  shells  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to  lakes, 
stagnant  pools^  and  marshes.     These  individuals  have  been  washed 
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away  from  the  alluyial  plains  of  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries^ 
some  from  mountainous  regions,  others  from  the  low  country. 

Although  freshwater  formations  are  often  of  great  thickaess,  yet 
they  are  usually  very  limited  in  area  when  compared  to  marine 
deposits,  just  as  lakes  and  estuaries  are  of  small  dimensions  in  com- 
parison with  seas. 

We  may  distinguish  a  freshwater  formation,  first,  by  the  absence 
of  many  fossils  almost  invariably  met  with  in  marine  strata.  For 
example,  there  are  no  sea-urchins,  no  corals,  and  scarcely  any  zoo- 
phytes ;  no  chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus,  nor  microscopic 
Foraminifera.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  attending  to  the  forms  of  the 
mollusca  that  we  are  guided  in  determining  the  point  in  question. 
In  a  freshwater  deposit,  the  number  of  individual  shells  is  often  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  a  marine  stratum ;  but  there  is  a  smaller 
variety  of  species  and  genera.  This  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
fact  that  the  genera  and  species  of  recent  freshwater  and  land  shells 
are  few  when  contrasted  with  the  marine.  Thus,  the  genera  of  true 
mollusca  according  to  Blainville's  system,  excluding  those  of  extinct 
species  and  those  without  shells,  amount  to  about  200  in  number,  of 
which  the  terrestrial  and  freshwater  genera  scarcely  form  more  than 
a  sixth.* 

Almost  all  bivalve  shells,  or  those  of  acephalous  mollusca,  are 
marine,   about  ten  only  out  of  ninety  genera  being  freshwater. 


Fig.  2S. 


Fig.  i6. 


Cyclai  obovata ;  fouil.    HanU.  (^rena  ooiuo^ina  ;  fossil.    Grays,  Euez. 

Among  these  last,  the  four  most  common  forms,  both  recent  and 
fossil,  are  Cyclas^  Ci/rena,   Unto,  and  Anodonta  (see  figures);  the 

Fig.  37. 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 


Anodonta  Ccrdifriii 
fossil.    Paris. 


Anodonta  latimargituUttt  ; 
recent.    Bahia. 


Unio  UUoralii  ; 
recent.    AuTergne. 


two  first  and  two  last  of  which  are  so  nearly  allied  as  to  pass  into 
each  other. 


*  See  Synoptic  Table  in  Blainville's  Malacologie. 
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Lamarck  divided  the  biyalve  mollasca  into 
the  Dimyaryy  or  those  having  two  large  mus- 
calar  impressions  in  each  valve,  as  a  6  in  the 
Cyclas,  ^g,  25.,  and  the  Monomyary^  such  as 
the  oyster  and  scallop,  in  which  there  is  only 
one  of  these  impressions,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  30. 
Now,  ns  none  of  these  last,  or  the  unimuscular 
bivalves,  are  freshwater,  we  may  at  once  pre- 
sume a  deposit  in  which  we  find  any  of  them 

ciMicUm.)  upper  Taive.LiM.      The  univalve  shells  most  characteristic  of 


fresh-water  deposits  are,  Planorbis,  Lymnea,  and  Paludina, 
Fig.  31.  Fig.  aa.  Fig.  as. 


(See 


Pttmoritt  i 


Lifmtnea  Umgi$eala  ; 
":,    Ha 


I  emompkatm  ;  

fouU.    IsleofWight.  foMil. 

figures.)    But  to  these  are  occasionally  added  PhysOy    Succinia, 
Ancylusy  Valvata^  Melanopsis,  Melanin,  and  Neritina,   (See  figures.) 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.  as. 


Fig.3«. 


Fig.  17. 


^    ^ 


imxmea  umpkihia  ; 
foMil.    Locts,  Khioe. 


Ancffhu  flegamt , 
fottil.    Haots. 


Vahmta  : 
foisil. 
Graja,  Essex. 


P^lfsa  hypnormm  i 
recent. 


In  regard   to  one   of  these,   the  Ancylus  (fig,  35.),   Mr.  Gray 
observes  that  it  sometimes  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  marine 

Fig.  41. 


Fig.  as. 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40. 


Auricula  ; 
recent.    Ata. 


A 


i 


Pky»a  eohun- 

narit.    Paris. 

basin. 


Melanopsii  htte- 
chioidea  s  recent. 
Asia. 


Siphonaria^  except  in  the  animaL     The  shell,  however,  of  the 
AncyUu  is  usually  thinner.* 

*  Gray,  Fbil  Trans.,  1835,  p.  309. 
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Some   naturalists  include  NerUina  (fig.  42.)    and    the    marine 
NerUa  (fig.  43,)  in  the  same  genus,  it  being  scarcely  possible   to 


Fig.  43. 


Ftf  43. 


Fig.  44. 


m& 


Verittma  gtobulta*    Paris  buln.  Nerita  granulota.    Furb  iMtln. 

distinguish  the  two  by  good  generic  characters.  But,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  fluviatile  species  are  smaller,  smoother, 
and  more  globular  than  the  marine  ;  and  they  have  never, 
like  the  Nerit€B,  the  inner  margin  of  the  outer  lip  toothed 
or  crenulated.     (See  fig.  43.) 

A  few  genera,  among  which  Cerithium  (fig.  44.)  is  the 
most  abundant,  are  common  both  to  rivers  and  the  sea, 
having  species  peculiar  to  each.  Other  genera,  like  Auri-  cenu!^ 
cula  (fig.  38.),  are  amphibious,  frequenting  noiarshes,  espe-  pa?ub^. 
cially  near  the  sea. 

The  terrestrial  shells  are  all  univalves.  The  most  abundant 
genera  among  these,  both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state,  are  Helix 
(fig.  45.),  Cyclostoma  {^g.  46.),  Pupa  (fig.  47.),  ClausUia  (fig.  48.), 


Fig.  45. 
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Falunt,  Touraine. 


Fig.  46. 
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Fig.  49. 


Pupa  Clau$(Ua 
trident.  bidena. 
Loets. 


Loess,  Kliiue. 


Bulimus  (fig.  49.),  and  Achatina  ;  which  two  last  are  nearly  allied 
and  pass  into  each  other. 

The  Ampullaria  (fig.  60.),  is  another  genus  of  shells,  inhabiting 
Fig.  50.  rivers  and   ponds  in   hot  countries.     Many  fossil 

species  have  been  referred  to  this  genus,  but  they 
have  been  found  chiefiy  in  marine  formations,  and 
are  suspected  by  some  conchologists  to  belong  to 
Naiica  and  other  marine  genera. 

All  univalve  shells  of  land  and  freshwater  spe- 
cies, with  the  exception  of  Melanopns  (fig.  41.), 
and  Achatinay  which  has  a  slight  indentation,  have 
entire  mouths ;  and  this  circumstance  may  often 
serve  as  a  convenient  rule  for  distinguishing  freshwater  from  marine 
strata ;  since,  if  any  univalves  occur  of  which  the  mouths  are  not 
entire,  we  may  presume  that  the  formation  is  marine.  The  aper- 
ture is  said  to  be  entire  in  such  shells  as  the  AmpuUaria  and  the 
land  shells  (figs.  45  —  49.),  when  its  outline  is  not  interrupted 
by  an  indentation  or  notch,  such  as  that  seen  at  6  in  AnciUaria 


Ampullaria  glauea, 
from  Che  Jumna. 
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(fig.  52.);  or  is  not  prolonged  into  a  canal,  as  that  seen  at  a  in 
PUurotoma  {i^g,  51.). 

The  mouths  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  marine  univalves  have 
these  notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  such  species  are  carnivorous ; 

Fig.  61.  Ftf.  6S. 
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Sabap.  hills. 
Italy. 


AneQiana  tubmlata.    London  claj. 

whereas  nearly  all  testacea  having  entire  mouths,  are  plant-eaters ; 
whether  the  species  be  marine,  freshwater,  or  terrestrial 

There  is,  however,  one  genus  which  affords  an  occasional  ex- 
ception to  one  of  the  above  rules.  The  Cerithium  (fig.  44.), 
although  provided  with  a  short  canal,  comprises  some  species  which 
inhabit  salt,  others  brackish,  and  others  fresh  water,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  all  plant-eaters. 

Among  the  fossils  very  common  in  freshwater  deposits  are  the 
shells  of  Cypris,  a  minute  crustaceous  animal,  having  a  shell  much 
resembling  tha  of  the  bivalve  mollusca.*  Many  minute  living 
species  of  this  genus  swarm  in  lakes  and  stagnant  poob  in  Great 
Britain  ;  but  their  shells  are  not,  if  considered  separately,  conclusive 
as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  a  deposit,  because  the  majority  of 
species  in  another  kindred  genus  of  the  same  order,  the  Ct/therina  of 
Lamarck  (see  above,  fig.  21.  p.  26.),  inhabit  salt  water;  and,  although 
the  animal  differs  slightly,  the  shell  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  Cypris, 

The  seed-vessels  and  stems  of  Ckara,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants, 
are  very  frequent  in  freshwater  strata.  These  seed-vessels  were 
called,  before  their  true  nature  was  known,  gyrogonites,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  foraminiferous  shells.     (See  fig.  53.  a.) 

The  ChariE  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  flourish 
mostly  where  the  water  is  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Their 
seed-vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument,  capable  of 
resisting  decomposition ;  to  which  circumstance  we  may  attribute 
their  abundance  in  a  fossil  state.  The  annexed  figure  (fig.  54.) 
represents  a  branch  of  one  of  many  new  species  found  by  Professor 
Amici  in  the  lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  The  seed-vessel  in  this  plant 
is  more  globular  than  in  the  British  Char<By  and  therefore  more 
nearly  resembles  in  form  the  extinct  fossil  species  found  in  England, 


*  For  figures  of  fossil  species  of  Pnrbeck,  see  below,  ch. : 
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^France,  and  other  countries.     The  stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vessels, 
of  these  plants  occur  both  in  modem  shell  marl  and  in  ancient 

Fig.U.  Flf.64. 


Chara  medieagnmla  f  Ckmratkutkas  rtemU    IUI7. 
foBtil.    Upper  Eocene,  Itlo  of  Wight. 
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m.  Seed-vetsel,  the  lenves  of  the  female  plant. 

magnifled  10  h.  Magniflpd  transverse  section  or  a  branch, 

diameters.  with  Ave  Seed-Tcssels,  seen  from  beiow 

ft.  Stem,  nugnifled.  upwards. 

freshwater  formations.  They  are  generally  composed  of  a  large 
tube  surrounded  by  smaller  tubes ;  the  whole  stem  being  divided  at 
certain  intervals  by  transverse  partitions  or  joints.     (See  ft,  fig.  53.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter, 
impressions  of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata  containing 
freshwater  shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  land  quadrupeds,  of  species  now  unknown.  The  manner  in 
which  such  remains  are  occasionally  carried  by  rivers  into  lakes, 
especially  during  floods,  has  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  '*  Principles 
of  Geology."* 

The  remains  of  fish  are  occasionally  useful  in  determining  the 
freshwater  origin  of  strata.  Certain  genera,  such  as  carp,  perch, 
pike,  and  loach  ( CyprinuSy  Perca,  Esox,  and  C6bitis\  as  also  Lebias^ 
being  peculiar  to  freshwater.  Other  genera  contain  some  freshwater 
and  some  marine  species,  as  Coitus,  Mugil^  and  AnguUlOy  or  eel. 
The  rest  are  either  common  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  as  the  salmon ;  or 
are  exclusively  characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  observa- 
tions respecting  fossil  fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  more 
modem  or  tertiary  deposits ;  for  in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the 
forms  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  existing  fishes,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  derive  any  positive 
information  from  icthyolites  respecting  the  element  in  which  strata 
were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  both  on  a 
small  and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology.  When 
it  occurs  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  alternate 
occupation  of  certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the  sea ;  for  in  the 
flood  season  the  river  forces  back  the  ocean  and  freshens  it  over  a 
large  area,  depositing  at  the  same  time  its  sediment ;  after  which  the 
salt  water  again  returns,  and,  on  resimiing  its  former  place,  brings 
with  it  sand,  mud,  and  marine  shells. 

*  See  Index  of  Principlefi,  **  Foealization.'* 
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There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Nile 
and  Mi86issi)>pi,  which  are  divided  off  bj  bars  of  sand  from  the  sea, 
and  which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  by  turns.  They  often 
communieate  exclusively  with  the  river  for  months,  years,  or  even 
centuries ;  and  then  a  breach  being  made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they 
are  for  long  periods  filled  with  salt  water. 

The  Lym^flord  in  Jutland  offers  an  excellent  illustration  of 
analogous  changes;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years,  the 
western  extremity  of  this  long  frith,  which  is  120  miles  in  length, 
including  its  windings,  has  been  four  times  fresh  and  four  times  salt, 
a  bar  of  sand  between  it  and  the  ocean  having  been  as  often  formed 
and  removed.  The  last  irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824, 
when  the  North  Sea  entered,  killing  all  the  freshwater  shells,  fish, 
and  plants ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  sea-weed  Fucus 
rencMlastu^  together  with  oysters  and  other  marine  mollusca,  have 
succeeded  the  Cyclas,  Lymnea^  PaludinOf  and  Chares.* 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before  men- 
tioned as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only  account 
for  some  cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent  resting  on  fresh-* 
water  strata.  When  we  find,  as  in  the  south-east  of  England,  a 
great  series  of  freshwater  beds,  1000  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon 
marine  formations  and  again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the 
cretaceous,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a  different  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena.! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF   STRATA  AND  FETBIFAOTION  OF  FOSSILS. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  depodts — CementiDg  together  of  particles— Hardening 
br  exposure  to  air — Concretionarj  nodnlei — Ck>D8oIidating  efiects  of  pressure-* 
MinemlintioQ  of  organic  remains — Impreflsions  and  casts  how  formed — Fossil 
wood — Goppert's  experiments — Precipitation  of  stony  matter  most  rapid  where 
putrefaction  is  going  on — Sonrce  of  iLne  in  solution — Silex  dcriyed  from  de- 
composition of  felspar — Proofs  of  the  lapidification  of  some  fossils  soon  after 
horial,  of  others  when  mnch  decayed. 

Hatino  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of  sedi- 
mentary formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposition  of  inorganic 
matter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may  next  treat  of  the  con- 
solidation of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petrifaction  of  imbedded  or- 
ganic remains. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits,  —  A  distinction  has  been  made 

♦  See  Principles,  Index,  *•  Ljrm-Fiord.** 
t  See  below,  Chap.  XVIIL,  on  the  Wealden. 
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by  geologists  between  deposits  of  a  chemical,  and  those  of  a  me- 
chanical, origin.  By  the  latter  name  are  designated  beds  of  mnd, 
sand,  or  pebbles  produced  by  the  action  of  running  water,  also  ac- 
cumulations of  stones  and  scorisB  thrown  out  by  a  volcano,  which 
have  fallen  into  their  present  place  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  But 
the  matter  which  forms  a  chemical  deposit  has  not  been  mechanically 
suspended  in  water,  but  in  a  state  of  solution  until  separated  by 
chemical  action.  In  this  manner  carbonate  of  lime  is  often  precipi- 
tated upon  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  in  a  solid  form,  as  may  be 
well  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italyy  where  mineral  springs  abound,  and 
where  the  calcareous  stone,  called  travertin,  is  deposited.  In  these 
springs  the  lime  is  usually  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  by  heat  if  it  be  a  hot  spring,  until  the  water,  on  issuing  from 
the  earth,  cools  or  loses  part  of  its  acid.  The  calcareous  matter  then 
falls  down  in  a  solid  state,  encrusting  shells,  fragments  of  wood  and 
leaves,  and  binding  them  together.* 

In  coral  reefs,  large  masses  of  limestone  are  formed  by  the  stony 
skeletons  of  zoophytes ;  and  these,  together  with  shells,  become  ce- 
mented together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  of  which  is  probably 
furnished  to  the  sea  water  by  the  decomposition  of  dead  corals. 
Even  shells  of  which  the  animals  are  still  living,  on  these  reefs,  are 
very  commonly  found  to  be  encrusted  over  with  a  hard  coating  of 
limestone,  f 

If  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea^  and  these 
are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  deposit 
may  be  described  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly  chemical,  and  partly 
mechanical. 

Now,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  IL  on  the  original 
horizontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  mechanical  deposits, 
and  only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixed  nature.  Such  as  are  purely 
chemical  may  be  formed  on  a  very  steep  slope,  or  may  even  encrust 
the  vertical  walls  of  a  fissure,  and  be  of  equid  thickness  throughout ; 
but  such  deposits  are  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  vein-stones. 

Cementing  of  particles.  —  It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  calcareous 
rocks  that  soUdiiication  takes  place  at  the  time  of  deposition.  But 
there  are  many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing  process  comes  into 
operation  long  afterwards.  We  may  sometimes  observe,  where  the 
water  of  ferruginous  or  calcareous  springs  has  flowed  through  a  bed 
of  sand  or  gravel,  that  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited 
in  the  interstices  between  the  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain 
places  the  whole  has  been  bound  together  into  a  stone,  the  same  set 
of  strata  remaining  in  other  parts  loose  and  incoherent 

Proofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at  Kello- 
way  in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata  belonging  to  the 
group  called  Oolite  by  geologists,  may  be  traced  through  several 

•  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Calcareous  f  Ihid.  •*  Trayertin,"  "Coral  Beefs,** 
Springs,**  &c.  &c. 
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conntiofly  the  sand  being  for  the  most  part  loose  and  unconsolidated, 
but  becomiDg  stonj  near  Keliowaj.  In  this  district  there  are  nu- 
merous fossil  shells  which  have  decomposed,  having  for  the  most 
part  left  only  their  casts.  The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has 
evidently  served,  at  some  former  period,  as  a  cement  to  the  siHceous 
grains  of  sand,  and  thus  a  solid  sandstone  has  been  produced.  If  we 
take  fragments  of  many  other  argillaceous  grits,  retaining  the  casts 
of  shells,  and  plunge  them  into  dilute  muriatic  or  other  acid,  we  see 
them  immediately  changed  into  common  sand  and  mud ;  the  cement 
of  lime,  derived  from  the  shells,  having  been  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint.  In 
some  loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so  advanced 
a  stage  of  decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  powder  when  touched. 
It  is  cl^  that  water  percolating  such  strata  may  soon  remove  the 
calcareoos  matter  of  the  shell ;  and  unless  circumstances  cause  the 
carbonate  of  lime  to  be  again  deposited,  the  grains  of  sand  will  not 
be  cemented  together ;  in  which  case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will 
remain.  The  absence  of  organic  remains  from  many  aqueous  rocks 
may  be  thus  explained ;  but  we  may  presume  that  in  many  of  them 
00  fossils  were  ever  imbedded,  as  there  are  extensive  tracts  on  the 
bottoms  of  existing  seas  even  of  moderate  depth  on  which  no  frag- 
ment of  shell,  coral,  or  other  living  creature  can  be  detected  by 
dredging.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  depths  where  the  zero  of 
animal  life  has  been  approached ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  depth  of  about  230  fathoms,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Prof.  R  Forbes.  In  the  JEge&n  Sea  a  deposit  of  yellowish  mud 
of  a  very  uniform  character,  and  closely  resembling  chalk,  is  going 
on  in  regions  below  230  fathoms,  and  this  formation  must  be  wholly 
devoid  of  organic  remains.  * 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  become  widely 
diffused  in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which,  permeate  the 
earth's  crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when  the  petrifaction  of 
fossil  bodies  is  considered ;  but  I  may  remark  here  that  such  waters 
are  always  passing  in  the  case  of  thermal  springs  from  hotter  to 
colder  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and,  as  often  as  the  tem* 
peratore  of  the  solvent  is  lowered,  mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to 
separate  from  it  and  solidify.  Thus  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied 
to  sand,  pebbles,  or  any  fragmentary  mixture.  In  some  conglo- 
loerates,  like  the  pudding-stone  of  Hertfordshire  (a  Lower  Eocene 
deposit]^  pebbles  of  flint  and  grains  of  sand  are  united  by  a  siliceous 
cement  so  firmly^  that  if  a  block  be  fractured  the  rent  passes  as  readily 
through  the  pebbles  as  through  the  cement. 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time  when  they 
emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  when 
they  first  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  land.  A  well-known  fact  seems 
to  confirm  this  idea :  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  stones  used 
for  building  and  road-making  are  much  softer  when  first  taken  from 

*  Beport  Brit.  Ass.  1843,  p.  178. 
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the  quarry  than  after  thej  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air ;  and 
these,  when  once  dried,  may  afterwards  be  immersed  for  any  length 
of  time  in  water  without  becoming  soft  again.  Hence  it  is  found 
desirable  to  shape  the  stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  architecture 
while  they  are  yet  soft  and  wet,  and  while  they  contain  their 
^  quarry-water,"  as  it  is  called ;  also  to  break  up  stone  intended  for 
roads  when  soft,  and  then  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  air  for  months  that 
it  may  harden.  Such  induration  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest  pores  of  rocks, 
to  deposit,  on  evaporation,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  silex,  and  other 
minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  and  thereby  to  fill  up  the  pores 
partially.  These  particles,  on  crystallieing,  would  not  only  be  them* 
selves  deprived  of  freedom  of  motion,  but  would  also  bind  together 
other  portions  of  the  rock  which  before  were  loosely  aggregated. 
On  the  same  principle  wet  sand  and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone 
when  frozen  ;  because  one  ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  water, 
has  crystallized,  so  as  to  hold  firmly  together  all  the  separate  particles 
of  which  the  loose  mud  and  sand  were  composed. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Skye,  which  may  be 
moulded  like  dough  when  first  found;  and  some  simple  minerals, 
which  are  rigid  and  as  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets,  are  often  flexible 
and  soft  in  their  native  beds :  this  is  the  case  with  asbestos,  sahlite, 
tremolite,  and  chalcedony,  and  it  is  reported  also  to  happen  in  the 
case  of  the  beryl.  ♦ 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
North  America,  is  soft,  and  often  filled  with  freshwater  shells ;  but 
if  a  piece  be  taken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  only 
be  broken  by  a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  If  the  lake  therefore  was 
drained,  such  a  deposit  would  be  found  to  consist  of  strata  of  marl- 
stone,  like  that  observed  in  many  ancient  European  formations,  and 
like  them  containing  freshwater  shells. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  which 
rivers  transport  to  the  sea  may  at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  arti- 
ficial mixture  called  pozzolana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand 
charged  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  lime.  This  substance  hardens,  and  becomes  a 
solid  stone  in  water,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  constructing 
the  foundations  of  buildings  in  the  sea. 

Consolidation  in  these  cases  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
chemical  affinity  on  finely  comminuted  matter  previously  suspended 
in  water.  After  deposition  similar  particles  seem  to  exert  a  mutual 
attraction  on  each  other,  and  congregate  together  in  particular  spots, 
forming  lumps,  nodules,  and  concretions.  Thus  in  many  argillaceous 
deposits  there  are  calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concretions,  ranged 
in  layers  parallel  to  the  general  stratification  ;  an  arrangement  which 
took  place  after  the  shale  or  marl  had  been  thrown  down  in  succes* 
sive  laminaa ;  for  these  laminas  are  often  traced  in  the  concretions^ 

*  Dr.  MacCulloch,  Syst.  of  GeoL  vol  i.  p.  12S. 
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remaining  paralldl  to  those  of  the  surrounding  unconsolidated  rock. 
Fit- S6*  (See  fig.  55.)     Such  nodules  of  lime- 

stone have  often  a  shell  or  other  foreign 
hody  in  the  centre.* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  concretionary  structure  are 
those  described  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
as  aboanding  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England.  , 
The  spherical  balls  are  of  various  sices,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  dia- 
meter of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both  a  concentric  and  radiated 
stmctnre,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lamins  of  original  deposition 
pass  uninterruptedly  through  them.  In  some  cliffs  this  limestone 
resembles  a  great  irr^ular  pile  of  cannon  balls.  Some  of  the  globular 
masses  have  their  centre  in  one  stratum,  while  a  portion  of,  their 
exterior  passes  through  to  the  stratum  above  or  below.  Thus  the 
larger  spheroid  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  66.)  passes  from  the  stratum 

b  upwards  into  a.  In  this  instance  we 
must  suppose  the  deposition  of  a  series 
of  minor  layers,  first  forming  the  stra- 
tum bf  and  afterwards  the  incumbent 
stratum  a ;  then  a  movement  of  the  par- 
ticles took  place,  and  the  carbonates  of 

limestone.    lime  and  magnesia  separated  from  the 

more  impure  and  mixed  matter  forming  the  still  unconsolidated  parts 
of  the  stratum.  Crystallization,  beginning  at  the  centre,  must  have 
gone  on  forming  concentric  coats  around  the  original  nucleus  without 
interfering  with  the  laminated  structure  of  the  rock. 

When  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  re-arranged  by  chemi- 
cal forces,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
certain  lines  of  division  are  due  to  original  deposition  or  to  the  sub- 
sequent aggregation  of  similar  particles.  Thus  suppose  three  strata 
«f .  17.  of  grit,  A,  B,  C,  are  charged  unequally 

with  calcareous  matter,  and  that  B  is  the 
most  calcareous.  If  consolidation  takes 
place  in  B,  the  concretionary  action  may 
spread  upwards  into  a  part  of  A,  where 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a 
mass,  dy  e^  fy  forming  a  portion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes 
united  with  B  into  one  solid  mass  of  stone.  The  original  line  of 
division  dy  *,  being  thus  effaced,  the  line  d^  /,  would  generally  be 
considered  as  the  surface  of  the  bed  B,  though  not  strictly  a  true 
plane  of  stratification. 

Preuure  and  heat — When  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  incumbent  ocean  ;  for  the  water,  which  becomes  mingled  with 
the  sand  and  mud,  resists  pressure  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
column  of  fluid  above.    The  same  happens  in  regard  to  organic  re- 

•  I>B]aBee]ie,  Ged.  Bcseuches.  p.  95.,  and  Geol.  Obaerrer  (1S51),  p  6S6. 
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mains  which  are  filled  with  water  under  great  pressure  a  they  sink 
otherwise  they  would  he  immediately  crushed  to  pieces  and  flattened. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  materials  of  a  stratum  remain  in  a  yielding  state, 
and  do  not  set  or  solidify,  they  will  be  gradually  squeezed  down  by 
the  weight  of  other  materials  successively  heaped  upon  them,  just  as 
soft  clay  or  loose  sand  on  which  a  house  is  built  may  give  way.  By 
such  downward  pressure  particles  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl,  may  be- 
come packed  into  a  smaller  space,  and  be  made  to  cohere  together 
permanently. 

Analogous  effects  of  condensation  may  arise  when  the  solid  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust  are  forced  in  various  directions  by  those  me- 
chanical movements  afterwards  to  be  described,  by  which  strata  have 
been  bent,  broken,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Bocks  of 
more  yielding  materials  must  often  have  been  forced  against  others 
previously  consolidated,  and,  thus  compressed,  may  have  acquired  a 
new  structure.  A  recent  discovery  may  help  us  to  comprehend  how 
fine  sediment  derived  from  the  detritus  of  rocks  may  be  solidified  by 
mere  pressure.  The  graphite  or  '*  black  lead  "  of  commerce  having 
become  very  scarce,  Mr.  Brockedon  contrived  a  method  by  which  the 
dust  of  the  purer  portions  of  the  mineral  found  in  Borrowdale  might 
be  recomposed  into  a  mass  as  dense  and  compact  as  native  graphite. 
The  powder  of  graphite  is  first  carefully  prepared  and  freed  from  air, 
and  placed  under  a  powerful  press  on  a  strong  steel  die,  with  air-tight 
fittings.  It  is  then  struck  several  blows,  each  of  a  power  of  1000 
tons ;  after  which  operation  the  powder  is  so  perfectly  solidified  that 
it  can  be  cut  for  pencils,  and  exhibits  when  broken  the  same  texture 
as  native  graphite. 

But  the  action  of  heat  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  is  probably 
the  most  powerful  of  all  causes  in  hardening  sedimentary  strata.  To 
this  subject  I  shall  refer  again  when  treating  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  of  the  slaty  and  jointed  structure. 

Mineralization  of  organic  remains.  —  The  changes  which  fossil 
organic  bodies  have  undergone  since  they  were  first  imbedded  in 
rocks,  throw  much  light  on  the  consolidation  of  strata.  Fossil  shells 
in  some  modern  deposits  have  been  scarcely  altered  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  having  simply  lost  a  part  of  their  animal  matter.  But  in 
other  cases  the  shell  has  disappeared,  and  left  an  impression  only  of 
its  exterior,  or  a  cast  of  its  interior  form,  or  thirdly,  a  cast  of  the 
shell  itself,  the  original  matter  of  which  has  been  removed.  These 
difierent  forms  of  fossilization  may  easily  be  understood  if  we  examine 
the  mud  recently  thrown  out  from  a  pond  or  canal  in  which  there  are 
shells.  If  the  mud  be  argillaceous,  it  acquires  consistency  on  drying, 
and  on  breaking  open  a  portion  of  it  we  find  that  each  shell  has  left 
impressions  of  its  external  form.  If  we  then  remove  the  shell  itself 
we  find  within  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay,  having  the  form  of  the  interior 
of  the  shell.  This  form  is  often  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  outer 
shell.  Thus  a  cast  such  as  a,  fig.  58.,  commonly  called  a  fossil  screw, 
would  never  be  suspected  by  an  inexperienced  conchologist  to  be 
the  internal  shape  of  the  fossil  univalve,  b,  fig.  58.    Nor  should  we 
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have  imagined  at  first  sight  that  the  shell  a  and  the  cast  6,  ^g,  59., 
were  different  parts  of  the  same  fossiL     The  reader  will  observe,  in 


Flf.  58. 


Fig.  89. 
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the  last-mentioned  figure  (6,  fig.  69.),  that  an  empty  space  shaded 
dark,  which  the  shell  itself  once  occupied,  now  intervenes  between 
the  enveloping  stone  and  the  cast  ef  the  smooth  interior  of  the  whorls. 
In  soch  cases  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  and  the  component  par- 
ticles removed  by  water  percolating  the  rock.  If  the  nucleus  were 
taken  oat,  a  hollow  mould  would  remain,  on  which  the  external  form 
of  the  shell  with  its  tubercles  and  striae,  as  seen  in  a,  fig,  59.,  would 
be  seen  embossed.  Now  if  the  space  alluded  to  between  the  nucleus 
and  the  impression,  instead  of  being  left  empty,  has  been  filled  up 
with  calcareous  spar,  fiint,  pyrites,  or  other  mineral,  we  then  obtain 
from  the  mould  an  exact  cast  both  of  the  external  and  internal  form 
of  the  original  shell.  In  this  manner  silicified  casts  of  shells  have 
been  formed ;  and  if  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  nucleus  happen  to  be 
incoherent,  or  soluble  in  acid,  we  can  then  procure  in  flint  an  empty 
shell,  which  in  shape  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  original.  This 
cast  may  be  compared  to  a  bronze  statue,  representing  merely  the 
superficial  form,  and  not  the  internal  organization;  but  there  is 
another  description  of  petrifaction  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a 
much  more  wonderful  kind,  which  may  be  compared  to  certain  ana- 
tomical models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward  forms  and  fea- 
tarea,  bat  the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  other  internal  organs  are  also 
shown.  Thus  we  find  corals,  originally  calcareous,  in  which  not  only 
the  general  shape,  but  also  the  minute  and  complicated  internal  or- 
ganization are  retained  in  flint 

Such  a  process  of  petrifaction  is  still  more  remarkably  exhibited 
in  fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  not  only  the  rings  of 
annual  growth,  but  all  the  minute  vessels  and  medullary  rays.  Many 
of  the  minute  pores  and  fibres  of  plants,  and  even  those  spiral  vessels 
which  in  the  living  vegetable  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  mi- 
croscope, are  preserved.  Among  many  instances,  I  may  mention  a 
fossil  tree,  72  feet  in  length,  found  at  Gosforth  near  Newcastle,  in 
sandstone  strata  associated  with  coal.  By  cutting  a  transverse  slice 
80  thin  as  to  transmit  light,  and  magnifying  it  about  fifty-five  times, 
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the  texture  seen  in  6g.  60.  is  exhibited.  A  texture  equally  minute 
and  complicated  has  been  observed  in  the  wood 
r^Mim^jgr^  o^  large  trunks  of  fossil  trees  found  in  the 
Craigleith  quarry  near  Edinburgh,  where  the 
stone  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  siliceous, 
but  consisted  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  carbon.  The  pa- 
rallel rows  of  vessels  here  seen  are  the  rings 

„  ,        ,  of  annual  growth,  but  in  one  part  they  are  im- 

Textureofatree  from  the  coal  «,  ,,  ,,        .  %     \% 

itrata,  magnified.  (Witham.)    perfectly  preserved,  the  wood  having  probably 
raniTerMB     on.  decayed  before  the  mineralizing  matter  had 

penetrated  to  that  portion  of  the  tree. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  such  cases, 
we  may  first  assume  that  strata  are  very  generally  permeated  by 
water  charged  with  minute  portions  of  calcareous,  siliceous,  and  other 
earths  in  solution.  In  what  manner  they  become  so  impregnated 
will  be  afterwards  considered.  If  an  organic  substance  is  exposed 
in  the  open  air  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  will  in  time 
putrefy,  or  be  dissolved  into  its  component  elements,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  These  will  readily  be 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  or  be  washed  away  by  rain,  so  that  all 
vestiges  of  the  dead  animal  or  plant  disappear.  But  if  the  same 
substances  be  submerged  in  water,  they  decompose. more  gradually ; 
and  if  buried  in  earth,  still  more  slowly,  as  in  the  familiar  example 
of  wooden  piles  or  other  buried  timber.  Now,  if  as  fast  as  each 
particle  is  set  free  by  putrefaction  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state,  a 
particle  equally  minute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  flint,  or  other  mineral, 
is  at  hand  and  ready  to  be  precipitated,  we  may  imagine  this  in- 
organic matter  to  take  the  place  just  before  lefb  unoccupied  by  the 
organic  molecule.  In  this  manner  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  certain 
vessels  may  first  be  taken,  and  afterwards  the  more  solid  walls  of  the 
same  may  decay  and  suffer  a  like  transmutation.  Yet  when  the 
whole  is  lapidified,  it  may  not  form  one  homogeneous  mass  of  stone 
or  metal.  Some  of  the  original  ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  organic 
elements  may  remain  mingled  in  certain  parts,  or  the  lapidifying 
substance  itself  may  be  differently  coloured  at  different  times,  or  so 
crystallized  as  to  reflect  light  differently,  and  thus  the  texture  of  the 
original  body  may  be  faithfully  exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  principles,  we 
have  any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will  be  thrown  down 
precisely  in  those  spots  where  organic  decomposition  is  in  progress  ? 
The  following  curious  experiments  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 
Professor  Goppert  of  Breslau  attempted  recently  to  imitate  the  na- 
tural process  of  petrifaction.  For  this  purpose  he  steeped  a  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  waters,  some  holding  siliceous, 
others  calcareous,  others  metallic  matter  in  solution.  He  found  that 
in  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  the  organic  bodies  thus 
immersed  were  mineralized  to  a  certain  extent  Thus,  for  example, 
thin  vertical  slices  of  deal,  taken  from  the  Scotch  fir  {Pmu8  syl- 
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veHri£)y  were  immersed  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  When  they  had  been  thoronghlj  soaked  in  the  liquid  for 
several  days  they  were  dried  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat  until  the 
vegetable  matter  was  burnt  up  and  nothing  remained  but  an  oxide  of 
iron,  which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the  deal  so  exactly 
that  casts  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar  to  this  family  of  plants 
were  distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope. 

Another  accidental  experiment  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Pepys  in 
the  Greological  Transactions.  *  An  earthen  pitcher  containing  several 
quarts  of  sulphate  of  iron  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unnoticed 
for  about  a  twelvemonth  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
when  the  liquor  was  examined  an  oily  appearance  was  observed  on 
the  surface,  and  a  yellowish  powder,  which  proved  to  be  sulphur, 
together  with  a  quan^ty  of  small  hairs.  At  the  bottom  were  dis- 
covered the  bones  of  several  mice  in  a  sediment  consisting  of  small 
grains  of  pyrites,  others  of  sulphur,  others  of  crystallized  green  sul* 
phate  of  iron,  and  a  black  muddy  oxide  of  iron.  It  was  evident  that 
some  mice  had  accidentally  beoa  drowned  in  the  fluid,  and  by  the 
mutual  action  of  the  animal  matter  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  on  each 
other,  the  metallic  sulphate  had  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen ;  hence 
the  pyrites  and  the  other  compounds  were  thrown  down.  Although 
the  mice  were  not  mineralized,  or  turned  into  pyrites,  the  pheno- 
menon shows  how  mineral  waters,  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
may  be  deoxydated  on  coming  in  contact  with  animal  matter  under- 
going putrefaction,  so  that  atom  after  atom  of  pyrites  may  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  ready,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  replace  the 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  into  which  the  original  body  would  be 
resolved. 

The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  that  when  mineral  matter  is  in  a 
^  nascent  state,"  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  previous  state  of 
chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite  with  other  matter, 
and  form  a  new  chemical  compound.  Probably  the  particles  or  atoms 
just  set  free  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  therefore  move  more 
freely,  and  are  more  ready  to  obey  any  impulse  of  chemical  affinity. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  clearly  follows,  as  before  stated,  that  where 
organic  matter  newly  imbedded  in  sediment  is  decomposing,  there 
will  chemical  changes  take  place  most  actively. 

An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  was  flowing  off 
from  the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Hooghly  river  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Ganges  after  the  annual  inundation.  This  water  was  found  to 
be  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  holding  lime  in  solution,  t 
How  if  newly-deposited  mud  is  thus  proved  to  be  permeated  by 
mineral  matter  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  decomposing  organic  bodies,  naturally  imbedded  in  sediment, 
may  as  readily  become  petrified  as  the  substances  artificially  im« 
mersed  by  Professor  Goppert  in  various  fluid  mixtures. 

*  YoL  L  p.  809.  first  aeries. 

t  PiddiDgton,  Asiat.  Besearch.  toL  xriii  p.  226. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  springs,  or  that  which  is 
oontinuallj  percolating  the  earth's  crust,  is  rarely  free  from  a  slight 
admixture  either  of  iron,  carhonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  silica^  potash,  or 
some  other  earthj,  alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredient.  Hot  springs  in 
particular  are  copiously  charged  with  one  or  more  of  these  elements ; 
and  it  is  only  in  their  waters  that  silex  is  found  in  abundance.  In 
certain  cases,  therefore,  especially  in  rolcanic  regions,  we  may  imagine 
the  flint  of  silicified  wood  and  corals  to  have  been  supplied  by  the 
waters  of  thermal  springs.  In  other  instances,  as  in  tripoli,  it  may 
have  been  derived  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  diatomacese,  sponges,  and  other  bodies.  But  even  if  this  be 
granted,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whence  a  lake  or  the  ocean  can  be 
constantly  replenished  with  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter  so 
abundantly  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  secretions  of  living  beings. 

In  regard  to  carbonate  of  lime  there  is  no  difficulty,  because 
not  only  are  calcareous  springs  very  numerous,  but  even  rain- 
water, when  it  falls  on  ground  where  vegetable  matter  is  decom- 
posing, may  become  so  charged  with  carbonic  acid  as  to  acquire  a 
power  of  dissolving  a  minute  portion  of  the  calcareous  rocks  over 
which  it  flows.  Hence  marine  corals  and  moUusca  may  be  provided 
by  rivers  with  the  materials  of  their  shells  and  solid  supports.  But 
pure  silex,  even  when  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  and  boiled,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  except  at  very  high  temperatures.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Turner  has  well  explained,  in  an  essay  on  the  chemistry  of 
geology*,  how  the  decomposition  of  felspar  may  be  a  source  of  silez 
in  solution.  He  has  remarked  that  the  siliceous  earth,  which  con- 
stitutes more  than  half  the  bulk  of  felspar,  is  intimately  combined 
with  alumine,  potash,  and  some  other  elements.  The  alkaline  matter 
of  the  felspar  has  a  chemical  affinity  for  water,  as  also  for  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  more  or  less  contained  in  the  waters  of  most 
springs.  The  water  therefore  carries  away  alkaline  matter,  and 
leaves  behind  a  clay  consisting  of  alumine  and  silica.  But  this  re* 
sidue  of  the  decomposed  mineral,  which  in  its  purest  state  is  called 
porcelain  clay,  is  found  to  contain  a  part  only  of  the  silica  which 
existed  in  the  original  felspar.  The  other  part^  therefore,  must  have 
been  dissolved  and  removed :  and  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways ;  first,  because  silica  when  combined  with  an  alkali  is  soluble 
in  water ;  secondly,  because  silica,  in  what  is  technically  called  its 
nascent  state,  is  also  soluble  in  water.  Hence  an  endless  supply  of 
silica  is  afibrded  to  rivers  and  the  waters  of  the  sea.  For  the  fel- 
spathic  rocks  are  universally  distributed,  constituting,  as  they  do, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  volcanic,  plutonic,  and  metamorphic  for- 
mations. Even  where  they  chance  to  be  absent  in  mass,  they  rarely 
fail  to  occur  in  the  superficial  gravel  or  alluvial  deposits  of  the  basin 
of  every  large  river. 

The  disintegration  of  mica  also,  another  mineral  which  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  granite  and  various  sandstones,  may 

*  Jam.  Ed.  New  FhiL  Joom.  Na  80.  p.  946. 
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jield  silica  which  maj  be  dlMolved  in  water,  for  nearly  half  of  this 
mineral  consists  of  sUica,  combined  with  alumine,  potash,  and  about 
a  tenth  part  of  iron.  The  oxidation  of  this  iron  in  the  air  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  waste  of  mica. 

We  have  still,  however,  much  to  learn  before  the  conversion  of 
fossil  bodies  into  stone  is  fully  understood.  Some  phenomena  seem 
to  imply  that  the  mineralization  must  proceed  with  considerable 
rapidity,  for  stems  of  a  soft  and  succulent  character,  and  of  a  most 
perishable  nature,  are  preserved  in  flint ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the 
complete  silicification  of  the  young  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  when  just 
about  to  shoot  forth,  and  in  that  state  which  in  the  West  Indies  is 
called  the  cabbie  of  the  palm.*  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  in  such  cases  there  may  not  have  been  some  antiseptic  quality 
in  the  water  which  retarded  putrefaction,  so  that  the  soft  parts  of  the 
buried  substance  may  have  remained  for  a  long  time  without  disin- 
t^ration,  like  the  flesh  of  bodies  imbedded  in  peat. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  examples  of  petrifactions  in  which  the 
more  perishable,  and  others  where  the  more  durable,  portions  of  wood 
are  preserved.  These  variations,  he  suggests,  must  doubtless  have 
depended  on  the  time  when  the  lapidifying  mineral  was  introduced. 
Thus^  in  certain  siiicifled  stems  of  palm-trees,  the  cellular  tissue,  that 
most  destructible  part,  is  in  good  condition,  while  all  signs  of  the 
hard  woody  fibre  have  disappeared,  the  spaces  once  occupied  by  it 
being  hollow  or  filled  with  agate.  Here,  petrifaction  must  have  com- 
menced soon  after  the  wood  was  exposed  to  the  actiou  of  moisture, 
and  the  supply  of  minei;al  matter  must  then  have  failed,  or  the  water 
must  have  become  too  much  diluted  before  the  woody  fibre  decayed. 
But  when  this  fibre  is  alone  discoverable,  we  jjkust  suppose  that  an 
interval  of  time  elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  lapidification, 
during  which  the  cellular  tissue  was  obliterated.  When  both  struc- 
tures, namely,  the  cellular  and  the  woody  fibre,  are  preserved,  the 
process  must  have  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  continued 
without  interruption  till  it  was  completed  throughout.! 

*  Stokes,  Geol.  Trana.,  toL  v.  p.  212.  second  series.  f  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ELEVATION  OF   STRATA  ABOVE  THE   SEA — HORIZONTAL  AND  INOLINBD 
STRATIFICATION. 

Why  the  position  of  marine  strata,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be  referred  to 
the  rising  up  of  the  land,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea — Upheayal  of  exten- 
sive masses  of  horizontal  strata — Inclined  and  vertical  stratification — Anticlinal 
and  synclinal  lines — Bent  strata  in  east  of  Scotland — Theory  of  folding  by 
lateral  movement — Creeps — Dip  and  strike — Structnre  of  the  Jura — Various 
forms  of  outcrop — Bocks  broken  by  flexure — Inverted  position  of  disturbed 
strata — Unconformable  stratification — Button  and  Playfair  on  the  same — 
Fractures  of  strata — Polished  surfaces — Faults — Appearance  of  repeated  alter- 
nations produced  by  them — Origin  of  great  faults. 

Lasd  h€L8  been  raised,  not  the  sea  lowered, — It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  aqueous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils  extend  over 
wide  continental  tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain  chains  rising  to 
great  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  4.).  Hence  it  follows,  that 
what  is  now  dry  land  was  once  under  water.  But  if  we  admit  this 
conclusion,  we  must  imagine,  either  that  there  has  been  a  general 
lowering  of  the  waters  of  tSe  ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered 
by  water,  have  been  raised  up  bodily  out  of  the  sea,  and  have  thus 
become  dry  land.  The  earlier  geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced 
to  this  alternative,  embraced  the  former  opinion,  assuming  that  the 
ocean  was  originally  universal,  and  had  gradually  sunk  down  to  its 
actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands  and  continents  were  left  dry. 
It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive  that  the  water  had  gone 
down,  than  that  solid  land  had  rised  upwards  into  its  present  position. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  invent  any  satisfactory  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  disappearance  of  so  enormous  a  body  of  water  throughout 
the  globe,  it  being  necessary  to  infer  that  the  ocean  had  once  stood 
at  whatever  height  marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It  moreover 
appeared  clear,  as  the  science  of  Geology  advanced,  that  certain  spaces 
on  the  globe  had  been  alternately  sea,  then  land,  then  estuary,  then 
sea  again,  and,  lastly,  once  more  habitable  land,  having  remained  in 
each  of  these  states  for  considerable  periods.  In  order  to  account  for 
such  phenomena,  without  admitting  any  movement  of  the  land  itself, 
we  are  required  to  imagine  several  retreats  and  returns  of  the  ocean ; 
and  even  then  our  theory  applies  merely  to  cases  where  the  marine 
strata  composing  the  dry  land  are  horizontal,  leaving  unexplained 
those  more  common  instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  or 
placed  on  their  edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  first  deposited. 

Geologists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  other  alternative,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has 
been  repeatedly  moved  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to 
change  its  position  relatively  to  the  sea.     There  are  several  distinct 
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groands  for  preferring  this  conolasion.  First,  it  will  account  equally 
for  the  position  of  those  elerated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which 
the  stratification  remains  horizontal,  and  for  those  in  which  the  strata 
are  disturbed,  broken,  inclined,  or  vertical.  Secondly,  it  is  consistent 
with  human  experience  that  land  should  rise  gradually  in  some  places 
and  be  depressed  in  others.  Such  changes  have  actiudly  occurred  in 
our  own  days,  and  are  now  in  progress,  having  been  accompanied  in 
some  cases  by  violent  convulsions,  while  in  others  they  have  pro- 
ceeded so  insensibly,  as  to  have  been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most 
careful  scientific  observations,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  Arom  human  experience  of 
a  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any  region,  and  the  ocean  cannot  sink 
in  one  place  without  its  level  being  depressed  all  over  the  globe. 

Hiese  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  understand 
the  great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  connected  with  the 
position  of  strata,  whether  horisontal  or  inclined,  curved  or  vertical. 

Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of 
marine  origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal  position. 
Such  are  the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  filled 
with  shells  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  living 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  these  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Other  mountain  masses  might 
be  mentioned,  composed  of  horisontal  straA  of  high  antiquity,  which 
contain  fossil  remains  of  animals  wholly  dissimilar  from  any  now 
known  to  exist.  In  the  south  of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lake 
Wener,  the  beds  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  deposits, 
namely  that  formerly  called  Transition,  and  now  Silurian,  by  geo« 
logists,  occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had  recently  formed 
part  of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  left  dry  on  the  retiring  of 
the  annual  floods.  Aqueous  rocks  of  about  the  same  age  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles  over  the  lake-district  of  North  America,  and  exhibit 
in  like  manner  a  stratification  nearly  undisturbed.  The  Table  Moun- 
tain at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  another  example  of  highly  elevated 
jet  perfectly  horizontal  strata,  no  less  than  3500  fbet  in  thickness, 
and  consisting  of  sandstone  of  very  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were  always  at 
their  present  level,  and  that  the  sea  was  once  high  enough  to  cover 
them,  we  suppose  them  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
ocean,  and  that  they  were  gradually  uplifted  to  their  present  height. 
This  idea,  however  startling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  quite  in 
tccordance,  as  before  stated,  with  the  analogy  of  changes  now  going 
on  in  certain  regions  of  the  globe.  Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  proofs  have  been 
obtained  that  the  land  is  experiencing,  and  has  experienced  for 
centuries,  a  slow  upheaving  movement.  Playfair  argued  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  in  1802 ;  and  in  1807,  Von  Buch,  after  his  travels  in 
Scandinavia,  announced  his  conviction  that  a  rising  of  the  land  was 
in  progress.  Celsius  and  other  Sweetish  writers  had,  a  century 
before,  declared  their  belief  that  a  gradual  change  had,  for  ages, 
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been  taking  place  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  Thej  attri- 
buted tJie  change  to  a  fall  of  the  waters  both  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Baltic.  This  theoij,  however,  has  now  been  refuted  by  abundant 
evidence;  for  the  alteration  of  relative  level  has  neither  been 
universal  nor  everywhere  uniform  in  quantity,  but  has  amounted, 
in  some  regions,  to  several  feet  in  a  century,  in  others  to  a  few 
inches ;  while  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Sweden,  or  the  province 
of  Scania,  there  has  been  actually  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  of  land, 
buildings  having  gradually  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others,  that 
very  extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South  America  have  been 
undergoing  slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by  which  the  level  plains  of 
Patagonia,  covered  with  recent  marine  shells,  and  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  8ea.t  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for 
the  space  of  more  than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the 
last  four  centuries,  has  been  established  by  the  observations  of  a 
Danish  naturalist.  Dr.  Pingel.  And  while  these  proofs  of  continental 
elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow  and  insensible  movements,  have 
been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  evidence  has  been  daily  strength- 
ened of  continued  changes  of  level  effected  by  violent  convulsions 
in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent.  There  the  rocks  are 
rent  from  time  to  time,  atfd  heaved  up  or  thrown  down  several  feet 
at  once,  and  disturbed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  original  position  of 
strata  may,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  be  modified  to  any  amount 

It  has  also  been  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that,  in  those  seas  where 
circular  coral  islands  and  barrier  reefs  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and 
continued  sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the  masses 
of  coral  are  based ;  while  there  are  other  areas  of  the  South  Sea, 
where  the  land  is  on  the  rise,  and  where  coral  has  been  upheaved  far 
above  the  sea-level. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  various 
facts  which  establish  the  reality  of  these  movements  of  land,  whether 
of  elevation  or  depression,  whether  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or 
accomplished  slowly  and  without  local  disturbance.  Having  treated 
fully  of  these  subjects  in  the  Principles  of  Geology  J,  I  shall  assume, 
in  the  present  work,  that  such  changes  are  part  of  the  actual  course 
of  nature ;  and  when  admitted,  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  variety  of  geological  appearances,  such  as  the 
elevation  of  horizontal,  inclined,  or  disturbed  marine  strata,  and  the 
superposition  of  freshwater  to  marine  deposits,  afterwards  to  be 
described.     It  will  also  appear,  in  the  sequel,  how  much  light  the 

•  In  the  first  three  editions  of  my  opinion  in  the  PhiL  Trans.  1885,  Part  L 

Prindples  of  Geology,  I  expressed  many  See  also  the  Principles,  4th  and  sabse- 

doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  alleged  qnent  editions. 

proofs  of  a  gradaal  rise  of  land   in  f  See  his  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  in 

Sweden  ;  but  after  risiting  that  country.  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  his  work  on 

in  1834, 1  retracted  these  objections,  and  Coral  Reefs. 

pubUshed  a  detailed  statement  of  the  %  ^  chaps,  zzm  to  xsadL  inclusive, 

observations  which  led  me  to  alter  my  and  chap.  L 
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Fig.  61. 


doctrine  of  a  continued  sabsidence  of  land  maj  throw  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  series  of  strata,  formed  in  shallow  water,  may  have  accu- 
mulated to  a  great  thickness.  The  excavation  of  vallejs  also,  and 
other  effects  of  denudation^  of  which  I  shall  presently  treat,  can  alone 
be  understood  when  we  duly  appreciate  the  proofs,  now  on  record, 
of  the  prolonged  rising  and  sinking  of  land,  throughout  wide  areas. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  were  we 
to  embrace  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  elevated  position  of  marine 
formations,  and  the  depression  of  certain  freshwater  s^ta,  to  oscil- 
lations in  the  level  of  the  waters  instead  of  the  land,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  ocean  has  been  sometimes  every  where 
much  shaUower  than  at  present,  and  at  others  more  than  three  miles 
deeper. 

IncUned  straHfieaiian,  —  The  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  original  position  of  strata  is  afforded  by  their  standing 
up  perpendicularly  on  their  edges,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
phenomenon,  especially  in  mountainous  countries.  Thus  we  find  in 
Scotland,  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Grampians,  beds  of  pudding- 
stone  alternating  with  thin  layers  of  fine  sand,  all  placed  vertically 
to  the  horizon.  When  Saussure  first  ob- 
served certain  conglomerates  in  a  simi- 
lar position  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  he  re- 
marked that  the  pebbles,  being  for  the 
most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  had  their 
longer  axes  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
stratification  (see  fig.  61.).  From  this 
he  inferred,  that  such  strata  must,  at 

first,    have    been     horizontal,    each    oval    vertical  conglomerate  and  WDiUtooe. 

pebble  having  originally  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  its 
flatter  side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  for  the  same  reason  that  an  egg 
win  not  stand  on  either  end  if  unsupported.  Some  few,  indeed,  of 
the  rounded  stones  in  a  conglomerate  occasionally  afford  an  exception 
to  the  above  rule,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  on  a  shingle  beach 
some  oval  or  fiat-sided  pebbles  resting  on  their  ends  or  edges  ;  these 
having  been  forced  along  the  bottom  and  against  each  other  by  a 
wave  or  current  so  as  to  settle  in  this  position. 

Vertical  strata,  when  they  can  be  traced  continuously  upwards  or 
downwards  for  some  depth,  are  almost  invariably  seen  to  be  parts  of 
great  curves,  which  may  have  a  diameter  of  a  few  yards,  or  of  several 
miles.  I  shall  first  describe  two  curves  of  considerable  regularity, 
which  occur  in  Forfarshire,  extending  over  a  country  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  to  the  sea  near  Arbroath. 

The  mass  of  strata  here  shown  may  be  nearly  2000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  various  coloured 
shales,  the  beds  being  distinguishable  into  four  principal  groups, 
namely.  No.  1.  red  marl  or  shale;  No.  2.  red  sandstone,  used  for 
building ;  No.  3.  conglomerate ;  and  No.  4.  grey  paving-stone,  and 
tile-stone,  with  green  and  reddish  shale,  containing  peculiar  organic 
xemiuns.    A  glance  at  the  section  will  show  that  each  of  the  forma- 
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tions  2,  8,  4,  are  repeated  thrice  at  the 
surface,  twice  with  a  soatherlj,  and  occe 
with  a  northerly  inclination  or  dip^  and 
the  beds  in' No.   1.,   which  are  nearly 
boriaontal,  are  still  brought  up  twice  by 
a  slight  curvature  to  the  surface,  once 
on  each  side  of  A.     Beginning  at  the 
north-west  extremity,  the  tile-stones  and 
conglomerates  No.  4.  and  No.  8.  are  ver- 
tical, and  they  generally  form  a  ridge 
parallel  to  the  southern  skirts   of  the 
Grampians.     The  superior  strata  Nos.  2. 
and  1.  become  less  and  less  inclined  on 
descending  to  the  valley  of  Strathmore, 
where    the    strata,    having    a    concave 
bend,  are  said  by  geologists  to  lie  in 
a  "trough*  or  "basin."    Through  the 
centre  of  this  valley  runs  an  imaginary 
line   A,  called  technically  a  "synclinal 
Une,"  where  the  beds,  which  are  tilted 
in  opposite  directions,  may  be  supposed 
to  meet.     It  is  most  important  for  the 
observer  to  mark  such  lines,  for  he  will 
perceive  by  the  diagram,  that  in  travel- 
ling from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  he  is  always  passing  from  older 
to  newer  beds;  whereas,  after  crossing 
the  line  A,  and  pursuing  his  course  in 
the  same  southerly  direction,  he  is  con- 
tinually leaving  the  newer,  and  advanc- 
ing upon  older  strata.     All  the  deposits 
which  he  had    before    examined  begin 
then  to  recur  in  reversed  order,  until  he 
arrives  at  the  central  axis  of  the  Sidlaw 
hills,  where  the  strata  are  seen  to  form 
an  arch  or  saddle^  having  an  anticUruU 
line  B,  in  the  centre.     On  passing  this 
line,  and  continuing  towards  the  S.  E.,  the  formations  4,  8,  and  2,  are 
again  repeated,  in  the  same  relative  order  of  superposition,  but  with 
a  southerly  dip.     At  Whiteness  (see  diagram)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
inclined  strata  are  covered  by  a  newer  deposit,  a,  in  horizontal  beds. 
These  are  composed  of  red  conglomerate  and  sand,  and  are  newer 
than  any  of  the  groups,  1,  2,  3,  4,  before  described,  and  rest  tmcon- 
formahly  upon  strata  of  the  sandstone  group.  No.  2. 

An  example  of  curved  strata,  in  which  the  bends  or  convolutions 
of  the  rock  are  sharper  and  far  more  numerous  within  an  equal  space, 
has  been  well  described  by  Sir  James  HalL*    It  occurs  near  St. 
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Abb's  Head,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  rocks  consist 
principallj  of  a  bluish  slate,  having  frequently  a  ripple-marked  sur- 
face.    The  undulations  of  the  beds  reach  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 

Fig.  63. 


Canr«d  ttnU  ef  ftlatc  near  9U  Abb'*  Hnd,  Berwickshire.    (  Sir  J.  Hall.) 

of  cliffs  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  there  are  sixteen  distinct 
bendings  in  the  course  of  about  six  miles,  the  curvatures  being  alter- 
nately concave  and  convex  upwards. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  with  a  view  of  illus- 
trating the  manner  in  which  such  strata,  assuming  them  to  have  been 
originally  horizontal,  may  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position. 
A  set  of  layers  of  clay  were  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their  oppo- 
site ends  pressed  towards  each  other  with  such  force  as  to  cause  them 
to  approach  more  nearly  tc^ether.  On  the  r^noval  of  the  weight, 
the  layers  of  clay  were  found  to  be  curved  and  folded,  so  as  to  bear 
a  miniature  resemblance  to  the  strata  in  the  cliffs.  We  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  natural  section  or  sea-cliff  we  only 
see  the  foldings  imperfectly,  one  part  being  invisible  beneath  the 
sea,  and  the  other,  or  upper  portion,  being  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  denudation,  or  that  action  of  water  which  will  be 

Fig.  64. 


explained  in  the  next  chapter.  The  dark  lines  in  the  accompanying 
plan  (fig.  64.)  represent  what  is  actually  seen  of  the  strata  in  part  of 
the  Une  of  cliff  alluded  to ;  the  fainter  lines,  that  portion  which  is 
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concealed  beneath  the  sea  level,  as  also  that  which  is  supposed  to 
have  once  existed  above  the  present  surface. 

We  may  still  more  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  lateral  thrust 
might  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several  pieces  of  differ- 
ently coloured  cloths  upon  a  table,  and  when  they  are  spread  out  hori- 

FIg.66. 


zontally,  cover  them  with  a  book«  Then  apply  other  books  to  each 
end,  and  force  them  towards  each  other.  The  folding  of  the  cloths 
will  exactly  imitate  those  of  the  bent  strata.     (See  fig.  65.) 

Whether  the  analogous  flexures  in  stratified  rocks  have  really  been 
due  to  similar  sideway  movements  is  a  question  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. It  will  appear  when  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  de- 
scribed that  some  of  them  have,  when  melted,  been  injected  forcibly 
into  fissures,  while  others,  already  in  a  solid  state,  have  been  pro* 
truded  upwards  through  the  incumbent  crust  of  the  earth,  by  which 
a  great  displacement  of  flexible  strata  must  have  been  caused. 

But  we  also  know  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to  earthquakes, 
that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  capable  of 
producing  a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  sometimes  very  local,  but  some- 
times extending  over  a  wide  area.  The  frequent,  repetition,  or  con- 
tinuance throughout  long  periods,  of  such  downward  movements 
seems  to  imply  the  formation  and  renewal  of  cavities  at  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface,  whether  by  the  removal  of  matter  by  vol- 
canos  and  hot  springs,  or  by  the  contraction  of  argillaceous  rocks  by 
heat  and  pressure,  or  any  other  combination  of  circumstances.  What- 
ever conjectures  we  may  indulge  respecting  the  causes,  it  is  certain 
that  pliable  beds  may,  in  consequence  of  unequal  degrees  of  subsi- 
dence, become  folded  to  any  amount,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  compressed  suddenly  by  a  lateral  thrust. 

The  '^  Creeps,**  as  they  are  called  in  coal-mines,  afford  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  fact — First,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the 
excavation  of  coal  at  a  considerable  depth  causes  the  mass  of  over- 
Ijdng  strata  to  sink  down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support 
the  roof  of  the  mine.  "  In  Yorkshire,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  "  three  dis- 
tinct subsidences  were  perceptible  at  the  surface,  after  the  clearing 
out  of  three  seams  of  coal  below,  and  innumerable  vertical  cracks 
were  caused  in  the  incumbent  mass  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which 
thus  settled  down."*    The  exact  amount  of  depression  in  these  cases 

*  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  toL  iii.  p.  14S. 
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can  only  be  accurately  measYired  where  water  accomulates  on  the 
surface,  or  a  railway  traYersea  a  coal-field. 

When  a  bed  of  coal  is  worked  out,  pillars  or  rectangular  masses 
of  coal  are  left  at  intervals  as  props  to  support  the  roo^  and  protect 
the  eoOiers.     Thus  in  fig.  66.,  representing  a  section  at  Wallsend, 


Newcastle,  the  galleries  which  have  been  excavated  are  represented 
hy  the  white  spaces  a  b,  while  the  adjoining  dark  portions  are  parts 
of  the  original  coal-seam  left  as  props,  beds  of  sandy  clay  or  shale 
constituting  the  floor  of  the  mine.     When  the  props  have  been  re- 
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dnced  in  size,  they  are  pressed  down  hj  the  weight  of  overlying  rocks 
(no  less  than  630  feet  thick)  upon  the  shale  below,  which  is  thereby 
squeezed  and  forced  up  into  the  open  spaces. 

Now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  instead  of  the  floor  rising 
up,  the  ceiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect,  called  a  **  Thrust,'' 
does,  in  fact^  take  place  where  the  pavement  is  more  solid  than  the 
roof.  But  it  usually  happens,  in  coal-mines,  that  the  roof  is  com- 
posed of  bard  shale,  or  occasionally  of  sandstone,  more  unyielding 
than  the  foundation,  which  often  consists  of  clay.  Even  where  the 
argillaceous  substrata  are  hard  at  first,  they  soon  become  softened 
and  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  when  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and 
water  in  the  floor  of  a  mine. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  "  creep,**  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a  slight  cur- 
vature at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  a,  fig.  66.:  then  the 
pavement  continuing  to  rise,  begins  to  open  with  a  longitudinal 
crack,  as  at  6  .*  then  the  points  of  the  fractured  ridge  reach  the  roof, 
as  at  c  ;  and,  lastly,  the  upraised  beds  close  up  the  whole  gallery,  and 
the  broken  portions  of  the  ridge  are  re-united  and  flattened  at  the 
top,  exhibiting  the  flexure  seen  at  d,  Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the 
props  has  become  crushed  and  cracked  by  pressure.  It  is  also  found 
that  below  the  creeps  a,  6,  c,  <^  an  inferior  stratum,  called  the 
"  metal  coal,"  which  is  3  feet  thick,  has  been  fractured  at  the  points 
^9  f*  9y  ^9  fti^d  has  risen,  so  as  to  prove  that  the  upward  movement, 
caused  by  the  working  out  of  the  "  main  coal,"  has  been  propagated 
through  a  thickness  of  54  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which  intervene 
between  the  two  coal  seams.  This  same  displacement  has  also  been 
traced  downwards  more  than  150  feet  below  the  metal  coal,  but  it 
grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes  imperceptible. 

No  part  of  the  process  above  described  is  more  deserving  of  our 
notice  than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  beds  is  brought  about.  Days,  months,  or  even  years,  will 
sometimes  elapse  between  the  first  bending  of  the  pavement  and  the 
time  of  its  reaching  the  roof.  Where  the  movement  has  been  most 
rapid,  the  curvature  of  the  beds  is  most  regular,  and  the  reunion  of 
the  fractured  ends  most  complete ;  whereas  the  signs  of  displacement 
or  violence  are  greatest  in  those  creeps  which  have  required  months 
or  years  for  their  entire  accomplishment.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  changes  may  have  been  wrought  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
earth's  crust  by  partial  and  gradual  subsidences,  especially  where 
the  ground  has  been  undermined  throughout  long  periods  of  time ; 
and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  inferring  sudden  violence, 
simply  because  the  distortion  of  the  beds  is  excessive. 

Between  the  layers  of  shale,  accompanying  coal,  we  sometimes  see 
the  leaves  of  fossil  ferns  spread  out  as  regularly  as  dried  plants 
between  sheets  of  paper  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist.  These  fern- 
leaves,  or  fronds,  must  have  rested  horizontally  on  soft  mud,  when 
first  deposited.  If,  therefore,  they  and  the  layers  of  shale  are  now 
inclined,  or  standing  on  end,  it  is  obviously  the  effect  of  subsequent 
derangement.     The  proof  becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  striking 
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when  these  strata,  including  vegetable  remainS}  are  curved  again  ana 
again,  and  even  folded  into  the  form  of  the  letter  Z,  so  that  the  same 
continuous  layer  of  coal  is  cut  through  several  times  in  the  same 
perpendicular  shaft.     Thus,  in  the  coal-field  near  Mons,  in  Belgium, 

F1(.C7. 


ZifsagilaxurM  of  ooal  near  Moo*. 

these  zigzag  bendings  are  repeated  four  or  ^ve  times,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  fig.  67.,  the  black  lines  representing  seams  of  coaL* 

Dip  and  Strike.  —  In  the  above  remarks,  several  technical  terms 
have  been  used,  such  as  dip,  the  unconformable  pontion  of  strata, 
and  the  anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines,  which,  as  well  as  the  strike  of 
the  beds,  I  shall  now  explain.  If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  instead 
of  being  quite  level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to  dip;  the 
point  of  the  compass  to  which  it  is  inclined  is  called  the  point  of  dip, 
and  the  degree  of  deviation  from  a  level  or  horizontal  line  is  called 
Fif.68.  the  amount  of  dip,  or  the  angle 

of  dip.  Thus,  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (fig.  68.),  a  series  of 
strata  are  inclined,  and  thej  dip 
to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  strike,  or  line 
of  bearing,  is  the  prolongation  or  extension  of  the  strata  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  dip ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  di- 
recHan  of  the  strata.  Thus,  in  the  above  instance  of  strata  dipping 
to  the  north,  their  strike  must  necessarily  be  east  and  west.  We 
have  borrowed  the  word  from  the  German  geologists,  streichen  sig- 
nifying to  extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction.  Dip  and  strike  may 
be  aptly  illustrated  by  a  row  of  houses  running  east  and  west,  the 
long  ridge  of  the  roof  representing  the  strike  of  the  stratum  of  slates, 
which  dip  on  one  side  to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to  the  south. 

A  stratum  which  is  horizontal,  or  quite  level  in  all  directions,  has 
neither  dip  nor  strike. 

It  is  always  important  for  the  geologist,  who  is  endeavouring  to 
comprehend  the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  how  the  beds  dip  in 
every  part  of  the  district ;  but  it  requires  some  practice  to  avoid 
being  occasionally  deceived,  both  as  to  the  point  of  dip  and  the 
amount  of  it 

*  See  {dan  by  VL  Gbevalier,  Bunt's  D'AabaiiisoD,  torn.  iL  p.  S34. 
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1£  the  upper  surface  of  a  bard  stony  stratum  be  uncovered,  whether 
artificiaUy  in  a  quarry,  or  by  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  towards  what  point  of  the  compass  the  slope  is 
steepest,  or  in  what  direction  water  would  flow,  if  poured  upon  it. 
This  is  the  true  dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  may 
give  rise  to  perfectly  horizontal  lines  in  the  face  of  a  vertical  cliff,  if 
the  observer  see  the  strata  in  the  lihe  of  their  strike,  the  dip  being 
inwards  from  the  face  of  the  cliff.  If,  however,  we  come  to  a  break 
in  the  cliff,  which  exhibits  a  section  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  strike,  we  are  then  able  to  ascertain  the  true  dip.  In  the 
annexed  drawing  (fig.  69.),  we  may  suppose  a  headland,  one  side  of 

Fig.  69. 


Apparent  boniontaUtj  o/'indlned  strata. 

which  faces  to  the  north,  where  the  beds  would  appear  perfectly 
horizontal  to  a  person  in  the  boat;  while  in  the  other  side  facing  the 
west,  the  true  dip  would  be  seen  by  the  person  on  shore  to  be  at  an 
angle  of  40°.  If,  therefore,  our  observations  are  confined  to  a  vertical 
precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  a  ledge 
or  portion  of  the  plane  of  one  of  the  beds  projecting  beyond  the 
others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  dip. 

It  is  rarely  important  to  determine  the  angle  of  inclination  with 
such  minuteness  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  instrument  called  a 
clinometer.  We  may  measure  the  angle  within  a  few  degrees  by 
Fig- 70.  standing  exactly  opposite  to  a  cliff  where 

the  true  dip  is  exhibited,  holding  the 
hands  immediately  before  the  eyes,  and 
placing  the  fingers  of  one  in  a  perpen- 
dicular, and  of  the  other  in  a  horizontal 
position,  as  in  fig.  70.  It  is  thus  easy 
to  discover  whether  the  lines  of  the  in- 
clined beds  bisect  the  angle  of  90^,  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  give 
an  angle  of  45°,  or  whether  it  would  di- 
vide the  space  into  two  equal  or  unequal 
portions.  The  upper  dotted  line  may  express  a  stratum  dipping  to 
the  north ;  but  should  the  beds  dip  precisely  to  the  opposite  point  of 
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the  compass  as  in  the  lower  dotted  line,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  inclination  may  stiU  be  measured  hj  the  hands  with  equal  facility. 
It  has  been  alreadj  seen,  in  describing  the  curred  strata  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire  and  Berwickshire,  that  a  series 
of  concave  and  convex  bendings  are  occasionally  repeated  several 
times.  These  usually  form  part  of  a  series  of  parallel  waves  of 
starata,  which  are  prolonged  in  the  same  direction  throughout  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Swiss  Jura, 
that  lofty  chain  of  mountains  has  been  proved  to  consist  of  many 
parallel  ridges,  with  intervening  longitudinal  valleys,  as  in  fig.  71., 
the  ridges  being  formed  by  curved  fossiliferous  strata,  of  which 
the  nature  and  dip  are  occasionally  displayed  in  deep  transverse 
gorges,  called  ^'  cluses,**  caused  by  fractures  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  chain.*  Now  let  us  suppose  these  ridges  and  parallel 
valleys  to  run  north  and  south,  we  should  then  say  that  the  strike  of 
the  beds  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east  and  west.  Lines 
drawn  along  the  summits  of  the  ridges.  A,  B,  would  be  anticlinal 
lines,  and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys  a  syn- 
clinal line.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  ridges.  A,  B,  are 
unbroken  on  the  summit,  whereas  one  of  them,  C,  has  been  fractured 
along  the  line  of  strike,  and  a  portion  of  it  carried  away  by  denud- 
ation, so  that  the  ridges  of  the  beds  in  the  formations  a,  6,  c,  come 

Fig.  71. 
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Fig.  73. 


Groood  plan  of  the  denuded  ridge  C,  6g.  71 


Section  lUtutrating  the  structure  of  the  SwiM  Jura. 

out  to  the  day,  or,  as  the  miners 

say,  crop  out,  on  the  sides  of  a 

I  valley.     The  ground  plan  of  such 

I  a  denuded  ridge  as  C,  as  given 

S  in  a  geological  map,  may  be  ex- 

^  pressed  by  the  diagram  fig.  72., 

and  the  cross  section,  of  the  same 

by  fig.  73.     The  line  D  E,  fig.  72., 

is  the  anticlinal  line,  on  each  side 


•  See  M.  Thurmanu's  work,  "Easai    rentniy,  Paris,  1832,"  with  whom  I  ex- 
ear  les  Soul^Temenfl  Jnrassiques  da  Por-    aznined  part  of  these  monntains  in  1835. 
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of  which  the  dip  is  in  opposite  directions,  as  expressed  by  the 
arrows.  The  emergence  of  strata  at  the  sorface  is  called  hj  miners 
their  out-crap  or  basset. 

If,  instead  of  being  folded  into  parallel  ridges,  the  beds  form  a 
boss  or  dome-shaped  protuberance,  and  if  we  suppose  the  summit 
of  the  dome  carried  off,  the  ground  plan  would  exhibit  the  edges  of 
the  strata  forming  a  succession  of  circles,  or  ellipses,  round  a  com- 
mon centre.  These  circles  are  the  lines  of  strike,  and  the  dip  being 
always  at  right  angles  is  inclined  in  the  course  of  the  circuit  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  constituting  what  is  termed  a  qua-quaversal 
dip  —  that  is,  turning  each  way. 

There  are  endless  variations  in  the  figures  described  by  ibe  basset- 
edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  inclination  of  the  beds, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  denuded.  One  of 
the  simplest  rules  with  which  every  geologist  should  be  acquainted, 
relates  to  the  Y-like  form  of  the  beds  as  they  crop  out  in  an  ordinary 
valley.  First,  if  the  strata  be  horizontal,  the  Y-like  form  will  be 
also  on  a  level,  and  the  newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest 
heights. 

Secondly,  if  the  beds  be  inclined  and  intersected  by  a  valley 
sloping  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds  be  less  steep 
than  the  slope  of  the  valley,  then  the  Vs,  as  they  are  often  termed 
by  miners,  will  point  upwards  (see  fig.  74.),  those  formed  by  the 


Fig.  74. 


Slope  of  raUej  4(P,  dip  of  straU  20O. 
Fig.  75 


Slope  01  valley  Vfi,  dip  of  strata  iQP. 


newer  beds  appearing  in 
a  superior  position,  and 
extending  highest  up  the 
valley,  as  A  is  seen  above 
B. 

Thirdly,  if  the  dip  of 
the  beds  be  steeper  than 
the  slope  of  the  valley, 
then  the  V's  will  point 
downwards  (see  fig.  75.), 
and  those  formed  of  the 
older  beds  will  now  appear 
uppermost,  as  B  appears 
above  A. 

Fourthly,  in  every  case 
where  the  strata  dip  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  what- 
ever be  the  angle  of  in- 
clination, the  newer  beds 
will  appear  the  highest, 
as  in  the  first  and  second 
cases.  This  is  shown  by 
the  drawing  (fig.  76.), 
which  exhibits  strata  ris- 
ing at  an  angle  of  20^, 
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and  crossed  by  a  valley, 
which  declines  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  at  20°.* 

These  rules  maj  often 
be  of  great  practical  uti- 
lity;  for  the  different  de- 
jeo*  grees  of  dip  occurring  in 
the  two  cases  represented 
in  figures  74  and  75.  may 
occasionally  be  encoun- 
tered in  following  the  same 
line  of  fiezure  at  points 
a  few  miles  distant  from 

Mope  of  TallcyaOP,  dip  of  ttnU  too,  tn  opposite  dIrectioDi.  1.^1.  a        • 

^^  /     •    r  «n~     »««i«uH    ^^^^  other.     A  miner  un- 

acquainted with  the  rule,  who  had  first  explored  the  valley  (fig. 
74.),  may  have  sunk  a  vertical  shaft  below  the  coal  seam  A,  until 
he  reached  the  inferior  bed  B.  He  might  then  pass  to  the  valley 
^.  75.,  and  discovering  there  also  the  outcrop  of  two  coal  seams, 
might  begin  his  workings  in  the  uppermost  in  the  expectation  of 
coming  down  to  the  other  bed  A,  which  would  be  observed  cropping 
out  lower  down  the  valley.  But  a  glance  at  the  section  will  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  such  h<^>e8. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a 
syndinal  axis  a  valley,  as  in  A,  B,  fig.  62.  p.  48. ;  but  there  are 
Fiff.  77.  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  beds  sometimes 

sloping  inwards  from  either  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, as  in  fig.  77. 

On  following  one  of  the  anticlinal  ridges 
of  the  Jura,  before  mentioned,  A,  B,  C,  fig. 
71.,  we  often  discover  longitudinal  cracks 
"  and  sometimes  large  fissures  along  the  line 
where  the  flexure  was  greatest.  Some  of  these,  as  above  stated, 
have  been  enlarged  by  denudation  into  valleys  of  considerable  width, 
as  at  C,  fig.  71.,  which  follow  the  line  of  strike,  and  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  hollowed  out  at  the  time  when  these  rocks  were 
still  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  perhaps  at  the  period  of  their 
gradual  emergence  from  beneath  the  waters.  The  existence  of  such 
cracks  at  the  point  of  the  sharpest  bending  of  solid  strata  of  limestone 
is  precisely  what  we  should  have  expected;  but  the  occasional 
want  of  all  similar  signs  of  firacture,  even  where  the  strain  has  been 
greatest,  as  at  a,  fig.  71.,  is  not  always  easy  to  explain.  We  must 
imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestone,  chert,  and  other  rocks  which 
are  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  their  present  position. 


*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
T.  Sopwith,  Esq.,  for  three  modelB  which 
I  have  copied  in  the  above  diagrams ; 
hat  the  begimier  may  find  it  by  no  means 
mgj  to  imdentand  snch  copies,  although, 
if  he  were  to  examine  and  handle  the 


originals,  turning  them  about  in  different 
ways,  he  would  at  once  comprehend  their 
meaning  as  well  as  the  import  of  others 
fiir  more  complicated,  which  the  same 
engineer  has  constructed  to  Olostrato 
fauUs, 
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They  may  have  owed  their  flexibility  in  part  to  the  fluid  matter 
which  thej  contained  in  their  minute  pores,  as  before  described 
(p.  35.),  and  in  part  to  the  permeation  of  sea-water  while  they  were 
yet  submerged. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  great  curvatures  of  the 
strata  are  seen  in  the  sea  cliffs,  where  the  rocks  consist  of  marl,  grit, 
and  chert    At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  flg.  78.,  some  of  the  bendings 

rig.  78. 


strata  of  chert,  grit,  and  marl,  near  St.  Jean  de  Lui. 

of  the  flinty  chert -are  so  sharp,  that  specimens  might  be  broken  ofl*, 
well  fitted  to  serve  as  ridge-tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Although 
'  this  chert  could  not  have  been  brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into 
this  shape,  it  presents,  nevertheless,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of 
greatest  flexure  small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  soHd,  and  not 
wholly  incapable  of  breaking  at  the  period  of  its  displacement.  The 
numerous  rents  alluded  to  are  not  empty,  but  filled  with  calcedony 
and  quartz. 

Between   San   Caterina  and  Castrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bent  and 
undulating  gypseous  maris  occur,  with  here  and  there  thin  beds  of 
Pig  f9.  solid  gypsum  interstratified.     Sometimes 

these  solid  layers  have  been  broken  into 
detached  fragments,  still  preserving  their 
sharp  edges  (g  g,  ^g,  79.),  while  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  more  pliable  and  ductile 
marls,  tn  m,  has  not  been  interrupted. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  bent 
strata  by  stating,   that,  in  mountainous 
g.  gypsum,     m.  marl.  regious  like  the  Alps,  it  is  often  difficult 

for  an  experienced  geologist  to  determine  correctly  the  relative  age 
of  beds  by  superposition,  so  often  have  the  strata  been  folded  back 
upon  themselves,  the  upper  parts  of  the  curve  having  been  removed 
by  denudation.  Thus,  if  we  met  with  the  strata  seen  in  the  section 
fig.  80.,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  there  were  twelve  distinct 

beds,  or  sets  of  beds^  No.  1.  being  the 
newest,  and  No.  12.  the  oldest  of  the 
series.  But  this  section  may,  perhaps, 
exhibit  merely  six  beds>  which  have 
been  folded  in  the*  manner  seen  in 
fig.  81.,  so  that  each  of  them  is  twice  repeated,  the  position  of  one 
half  being  reversed,  and  part  of  No.  1.,  originally  the  uppermost, 
having  now  become  the  lowest  of  the  series.  These  phenomena  are 
often  observable  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  certain  regions  in  Switjser- 
land  in  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 


Fig.  to. 
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In  the  Iselten  Alp,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lutschine,  between  Unterseen 
and  Ghrindelwald,  curves  of  calcareous  shale  are  seen  from  1000  to 
1500  feet  in  height,  in  which  the  beds  sometimes  plunge  down  ver- 
tically for  a  depth  of  1000  feet  and  more,  before  thej  bend  round 


Fig.  82. 


Curved  itraU  of  the  Iselten  Alp. 

again.     There  are  many  flexures  not  inferior  in  dimensions  in  the 
Pyrenees,  as  those  near  Gavarnie,  at  the  base  of  Mont  Perdu. 

UncanformabU  stratification.  —  Strata  are  said  to  be  unconform- 
able, when  one  series  is  so  placed  over  another,  that  the  planes  of  the 
superior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (see  fig.  83.).    In  this 

Fig.  88. 


Uimafi»nnaUe  Junction  of  old  red  euidstone  and  Silurian  ichict  at  the  Siccar  Point,  near  St  Abb*t 
Head,  Berwickibire.    See  alio  Frontispiece. 

case  it  is  evident  that  a  period  had  elapsed  between  the  production 
of  the  two  sets  of  strata,  and  that,  during  this  interval,  the  older 
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series  had  been  tilted  and  disturbed.  Afterwards  the  upper  series 
was  thrown  down  in  horizontal  strata  upon  it.  If  these  superior 
beds,  Bs  dy  df  ^.  83.,  are  also  inclined,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower 
strata,  a,  a,  have  been  twice  displaced ;  first,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  newer  beds,  4  4  &n<l  &  second  time  when  these  same  strata  were 
thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  position. 

Plajfair  has  remarked  *  that  this  kind  of  junction  which  we  now 
call  unconformable  had  been  described  before  the  time  of  Hutton, 
but  that  he  was  the  first  geologist  who  appreciated  its  importance,  as 
illustrating  the  high  antiquity  and  great  revolutions  of  the  globe. 
He  had  observed  that  where  such  contacts  occur,  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  newer  series  very  generally  consist  of  a  breccia  or  conglomerate 
consisting  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments,  derived  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  more  ancient  rocks.  On  one  occasion  the  Scotch 
geologist  took  his  two  distinguished  pupils,  Playfair  and  Sir  James 
Hall,  to  the  cliffs  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the  Tillage  of 
Eyemouth,  not  far  from  St  Abb's  Head,  where  the  schists  of  the 
Lammermuir  range  are  undermined  and  dissected  by  the  sea.  Here 
the  curved  and  vertical  strata,  now  known  to  be  of  Silurian  age,  and 
which  often  exhibit  a  ripple-marked  surface,  are  weU  exposed  at 
the  headland  called  the  Siccar  Point,  penetrating  with  their  edges 
into  the  incumbent  beds  of  slightly  inclined  sandstone,  in  which  large 
pieces  of  the  schist,  some  round  and  others  angular,  are  united  by  an 
arenaceous  cement  *'What  clearer  evidence,"  exclaims  Playfair, 
''could  we  have  had  of  the  different  formation  of  these  rocks,  and  of 
the  long  interval  which  separated  their  formation,  had  we  actually 
seen  them  emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ?  We  felt  ourselves 
necessarily  carried  back  to  the  time  when  the  schistus  on  which  we 
stood  was  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  sandstone  before 
us  was  only  beginning  to  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  sand  or  mud, 
from  the  waters  of  a  superincumbent  ocean.  An  epoch  stiU  more 
remote  presented  itself,  when  even  the  most  ancient  of  these  rocks, 
instead  of  standing  upright  in  vertical  beds,  lay  in  horizontal  planes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  that  immea- 
surable force  which  has  burst  asunder  the  solid  pavement  of  the 
globe.  Revolutions  still  more  remote  appeared  in  the  distance  of 
this  extraordinary  perspective.  The  mind  seemed  to  grow  giddy  by 
looking  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time  ;  and  while  we  listened  with 
earnestness  and  admiration  to  the  philosopher  who  was  now  unfold- 
ing to  us  the  order  and  series  of  these  wonderful  events,  we  became 
sensible  how  much  farther  reason  may  sometimes  go  than  imagina- 
tion can  venture  to  follow."  f 

In  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  the  reader  will  see  a  view  of  this 
classical  spot,  reduced  from  a  large  picture,  faithfully  drawn  and 
coloured  from  nature  by  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  HalL 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  sketch,  in  an 

*  Biographical  accoant  of  Dr.  Hutton. 

t  FlATfiur.ibid.;  teehia  Woiks,£diiL  1822,  vol  ir.  p.  81. 
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engravingy  as  the  contrast  of  the  red  sandstone  and  the  light  fawn- 
coloured  yertical  schists  could  not  be  expressed.  From  the  point  of 
view  here  selected,  the  underlying  beds  of  the  perpendicular  schist,  a, 
are  visible  at  b  through  a  small  opening  in  the  fractured  beds  of  the 
covering  of  red  sandstone,  d  dy  while  on  the  vertical  face  of  the  old 
schist  at  a'  a'^  a  conspicuous  ripple-mark  is  displayed. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  two 
sets  of  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not  only  been 
denuded,  but  drilled  by  perforating  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
Autreppe  and  Gusigny,  near  Mens,  beds  of  an  ancient  (primary  or 

Flf.84. 


Jnncdon  of  uuconfonnabto  itnU  near  Moni,  Id  Belgtum. 

paleozoic)  limestone,  highly  inclined,  and  often  bent,  are  covered  with 
horizontal  strata  of  greenish  and  whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation.  The  lowest  and  therefore  the  oldest  bed  of  the  horizontal 
series  is  usually  the  sand  and  conglomerate,  a,  in  which  are  rounded 
fragments  of  stone,  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  frag- 
ments have  often  adhering  shells  attached  to  them,  and  have  been 
bored  by  perforating  moUusca.  The  solid  surface  of  the  inferior 
limestone  has  also  been  bored,  so  as  to  exhibit  cylindrical  and  pear- 
sh^>ed  cavities,  as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous  moUusca;  and  many 
rents,  as  at  &,  which  descend  several  feet  or  yards  into  the  limestone, 
have  been  fiUed  with  sand  and  shells,  similar  to  those  in  the  stratum  a. 

Fractures  of  the  strata  andfatdis, — Numerous  rents  may  often  be 
seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  simply  broken,  the  sepa- 
rated parts  remaining  in  the  same  places ;  but  we  often  find  a  fissure, 
several  inches  or  yards  wide,  intervening  between  the  disunited  por- 
tions. These  fissures  are  usually  filled  with  fine  earth  and  sand,  or 
with  angular  fragments  of  stone,  evidently  derived  from  the  fracture 
of  the  contiguous  rocks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock,  on  one  side  of  a 
fissure  thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with  which  it  was 
once  in  contact  on  the  other  side.  "  This  mode  of  displacement  is 
called  a  shift,  slip,  or  fault.  ^  The  miner,"  says  Playfair,  describing  a 
fault,  ^is  often  perplexed,  in  his  subterraneous  journey,  by  a  derange- 
ment in  the  strata,  which  changes  at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings 
which  had  hitherto  directed  his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a 
certain  plane,  which  is  sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B,  fig.  85., 
sometimes  oblique  to  the  horizon  (as  in  G  D,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds 
of  rock  broken  asunder,  those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having 
changed  their  place,  by  sliding  in  a  particular  direction  along  the 
face  of  the  others.  In  this  motion  they  have  sometimes  preserved 
their  parallelism,  as  in  fig.  85.,  so  that  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the 


[CaV. 


B  D 

Faulti.    A  B  perpendicular,  C  D  obliqoe  to  the  horlson. 

faults  A  B,  G  D,  continae  parallel  to  one  another ;  in  other  cases,  the 
strata  on  each  side  are  inclined^  bb  in  tiy  b,  Cy  d  (fig.  86.)^  though 

Flt.86. 


B  F,  &ult  or  fissure  filled  with  rubbish,  on  each  side  of  which  the  shifted 
■tnta  are  not  panllel. 

their  identity  is  still  to  be  recognized  hj  their  possessing  the  same 
thickness  and  the  same  internal  characters."* 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  says  Mr.  Prestwich  f,  deposits  of  sandstone, 
shale,  and  coal,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  many  miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  broken 
remnants  have  been  placed  in  very  discordant  positions,  often  at 
levels  differing  several  hundred  feet  from  each  other.  The  sides  of 
the  faults,  when  perpendicular,  are  commonly  separated  several  yards, 
but  are  sometimes  as  much  as  50  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being 
filled  with  broken  debris  of  the  strata.  In  following  the  course  of 
the  same  fault  it  is  sometimes  found  to  produce  in  different  places 
very  unequal  changes  of  level,  the  amount  of  shift  being  in  one  place 
300,  and  in  another  700  feet,  which  arises,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
union  of  two  or  more  faults.  In  other  words,  the  disjointed  strata 
have  in  certain  districts  been  subjected  to  renewed  movements,  which 
they  have  not  suffered  elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  pits  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which  have 
doubtless  been  caused  by  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  argillaceous 
and  other  beds,  slight  subsidences  having  taken  place  from  failure 
of  support  Sometimes,  however,  even  these  small  slips  may  have 
been  produced  during  earthquakes ;  for  land  has  been  moved,  and  its 
level,  relatively  to  the  sea,  considerably  altered,  within  the  period 
when  much  of  the  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  now  covering  the  surface 
of  continents  was  deposited. 

*  FUyfair,  JStaaL  of  Hatt.  Theoiy,  f  GeoL  Trana  second  aeriefl^  voL  v. 
§  42.  p.  45a 
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I  hare  already  stated  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his  guard,  in  a 
region  of  disturbed  strata^  against  inferring  repeated  alternations  of 
rocks,  when,  in  fact,  the  same  strata,  once  continuous,  have  been 
bent  round  so  as  to  recur  in  the  same  section,  and  with  the  same  dip. 
A  similar  mistake  has  often  been  occasioned  hj  a  series  of  faults. 

n;  for  example,  the  dark  line  A  H  (fig.  87.)  represent  the  surface 
of  a  country  on  which  the  strata  a  be  frequently  crop  out,  an  observer, 

Fls.t7. 


Appar«nt  alt«nuUoDt  of  itraU  ouisad  bj  Teitlcal  fkulU. 

who  is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first  imagine  that  at  every 
step  he  was  approaching  new  strata,  whereas  the  repetition  of  the 
same  beds  has  been  caused  by  vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus, 
suppose  the  original  mass,  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly 
inclined  strata,  and  that  the  different  masses  under  E  F,  F  G,  and 
GD,  sank  down  successively,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked 
in  the  diagram  by  dotted  lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by  the 
«>ntinuou8  lines,  then  let  denudation  take  place  along  the  line  A  H, 
so  that  the  protruding  masses  indicated  by  the  fainter  lines  are  swept 
away, — a  miner,  who  has  not  discovered  the  faults,  finding  the  mass 
a,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed  of  coal  four  times  repeated, 
might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable  to  an  indefinite  depth,  but 
first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  is  stopped  suddenly  in  his  workings, 
upon  reaching  the  strata  of  sandstone  c,  or  on  arriving  at  the  line  of 
fault  F  he  comes  partly  upon  the  shale  b,  and  partly  on  the  sandstone 
e,  and  on  reaching  E  he  is  again  stopped  by  a  wall  composed  of  the 
rock  (L 

The  very  difierent  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of  the  same 
strata  are  found  on  the  different  sides  of  the  fissure,  in  some  faults, 
is  truly  astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  England  is  that 
called  the  "  ninety-fathom  dike,"  in  the  coal-field  of  Newcastle.  This 
name  has  been  given  to  it,  because  the  same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms 
lower  on  the  northern  than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The 
fissure  has  been  filled  by  a  body  of  sand,  which  is  now  in  the  state 
of  sandstone,  and  is  called  the  dike,  which  is  sometimes  very  narrow, 
but  in  other  places  more  than  twenty  yards  wide.  *    The  walls  of  the 

*  Conybeare  and  Fhillips,  Outlines,  &c  p.  376. 
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fissure  are  scored  by  grooves,  such  as  would  have  been  produced  if 
the  broken  ends  of  the  rock  had  been  rubbed  along  the  pkne  of  the 
fault*  In  the  Tynedale  and  Craven  faults,  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  vertical  displacement  is  still  greater,  and  the  fracture  has  ex- 
tended in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more. 
Some  geologists  consider  it  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  upward  or 
downward  movement  in  these  cases  was  accomplished  at  a  single 
stroke,  and  not  by  a  series  of  sudden  but  interrupted  movements. 
This  idea  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  notion  that  the  grooved 
walls  have  merely  been  rubbed  in  one  direction.  But  this  is  so  far 
from  being  a  constant  phenomenon  in  faults,  that  it  has  often  been 
objected  to  the  received  theory  respecting  those  polished  surfaces 
called  "slickensides"  that  the  stria  are  not  always  parallel,  but 
often  curved  and  irregular.  It  has,  moreover,  been  remarked,  that 
not  only  the  walls  of  the  fissure  or  fault,  but  its  earthy  contents, 
sometimes  present  the  same  polished  and  striated  faces.  Now 
these  facts  seem  to  indicate  partial  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
movement,  and  some  slidings  subsequent  to  the  first  filling  up  of 
the  fissure.  Suppose  the  mass  of  rock  A,  B,  C,  to  overlie  an  ex- 
tensive chasm  d  e,  formed  at  the  depth  of  several  miles,  whether  by 


the  gradual  contraction  in  bulk  of  a  melted  mass  passing  into  a  solid 
or  crystalline  state,  or  the  shrinking  of  argillaceous  strata,  baked  by  a 
moderate  heat,  or  by  the  subtraction  of  matter  by  volcanic  action,  or 
any  other  cause.  Now,  if  this  region  be  convulsed  by  earthquakes, 
the  fissures/  g,  and  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  may  sever  the 
mass  B  from  A  and  from  C,  so  that  it  may  move  freely,  and  begin 
to  sink  into  the  chasm.  A  fracture  may  be  conceived  so  clean  and 
perfect  as  to  allow  it  to  subside  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  subter- 
ranean cavity ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  sinking  will  be 
effected  at  successive  periods  during  different  earthquakes,  the  mass 
always  continuing  to  slide  in  the  same  direction  along  the  planes  of 
the  fissures/^,  and  the  edges  of  the  falling  mass  being  continually 
more  broken  and  triturated  at  each  convulsion.  If,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, the  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  failure  of  support 
continue  in  operation,  it  may  happen  that  when  the  mass  B  has  filled 
the  cavity  first  formed,  its  foundations  will  again  give  way  under  it, 
so  that  it  will  fall  again  in  the  same  direction.  But,  if  the  direction 
should  change,  the  fact  could  not  be  discovered  by  observing  the 
slickensides,  because  the  last  scoring  would  efface  the  lines  of  pre- 
vious friction.  In  the  present  state  of  our  ignorance  of  the  causes 
of  subsidence,  an  hypothesis  which  can  explain  the  great  amount  of 
displacement  in  some  faults,  on  sound  mechanical  principles,  by  a 
*  Phillips,  Geology,  Lardner*8  Cyclop,  p.  41. 
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successioD  of  moyements^  is  far  preferable  to  any  theory  which  as- 
sumes each  fault  to  have  been  accomplished  hj  a  single  upcast  or 
downthrow  of  several  thousand  feet.  For  we  know  that  there  are 
operations  now  in  progress,  at  great  depths  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  bj  which  both  large  and  small  tracts  of  ground  are  made  to 
rise  above  and  sink  below  their  former  level,  some  slowly  and  in- 
sensibly, others  suddenly  and  by  starts,  a  few  feet  or  yards  at  a  time ; 
whereas  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that,  during  the  last  3000 
years  at  least,  any  regions  have  been  either  upheaved  or  depressed, 
at  a  single  stroke,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred,  much  less  several 
thousand  feet.  When  some  of  the  ancient  marine  formations  are 
described  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  that  their  structure  and  organic 
contents  point  to  the  conclusion,  diat  the  floor  of  the  ocean  was  slowly 
sinking  at  the  time  of  their  origin.  The  downward  movement  was 
very  gradual,  and  in  Wales  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  England  a 
maximum  thickness  of  82,000  feet  (more  than  six  miles)  of  Cai*bon- 
iferous,  Devonian,  and  Silurian  rock  was  formed,  whilst  the  bed  of  the 
sea  was  all  the  time  continuously  and  tranquilly  subsiding.*  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  changes  which  the  solid  foundation  underwent, 
whetlier  accompanied  by  the  melting,  consolidation,  crystallization, 
or  desiccation  of  subjacent  mineral  matter,  it  is  clear  from  the  fact 
of  the  sea  having  remained  shallow  all  the  while  that  the  bottom 
never  sank  down  suddenly  to  the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet  at 
once. 

It  is  by  assuming  such  reiterated  variations  of  level,  each  separately 
of  small  vertical  amount,  but  multiplied  by  time  till  they  acquire  im- 
portance in  the  aggregate,  that  we  are  able  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  denudation,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  By  such 
movements,  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes  in  its 
turn  a  Une  of  coast,  and  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
tid&i.  A  country  which  is  undergoing  such  movement  is  never 
allowed  to  settle  into  a  state  of  equilibrium,  therefore  the  force  of 
rivers  and  torrents  to  remove  or  excavate  soil  and  rocky  masses  is 
sustained  in  undiminished  energy. 

*  See  the  resnlts  of  the  **  Geological  Snnrey  of  Great  Britain ; "  Memoirs,  yoIb.  i 
and  iL,  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bfunsay,  and  Mr.  John  Phillipe. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

DENUDATION. 

Denadation  defined — Its  amoant  eqnal  to  the  entire  inaa  of  stratified  deposits  in 
the  earth's  cmst — Horizontal  sandstone  denuded  in  Boss-shire — Levelled  surface 
of  countries  in  which  great  faults  occur — Coalbrook  Dale — Denuding  power  of 
the  ocean  during  the  emergence  of  land — Origin  of  Valleys — Obliteration  of  sea- 
clifia — Inland  sea-ctifis  and  terraces  in  the  Morea  and  Sicily -^Limestone  piUan 
at  8t.  Mihidl,  in  France— in  Canada*— in  the  Bennodai. 

Denudation,  which  has  been  occasionally  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  is  the  lemoyal  of  solid  matter  by  water  in  motion,  whether  of 
rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  lay- 
ing bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  Greologists  have  perhaps  been  seldom 
in  the  habit  of  reflecting  that  this  operation  has  exerted  an  influence 
on  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  as  universal  and  important  as 
sedimentary  deposition  itself ;  for  denudation  is  the  inseparable  ac- 
compauiment  of  the  production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin. 
The  formation  of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and 
pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been,  somewhere  else,  a 
grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  or  mud,  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  new  strata.  AU  deposition,  therefore,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes,  is  the  sign  of  superficial  waste  going  on 
contemporaneously,  and  to  an  equal  amount  elsewhere.  The  gain  at 
one  point  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some  other. 
Here  a  lake  has  grown  shallower,  there  a  ravine  has  been  deepened. 
The  bed  of  the  sea  has  in  one  region  been  raised  by  the  accumulation 
of  new  matter,  in  another  its  depth  has  been  augmented  by  the 
abstraction  of  an  equal  quantity. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far  or 
near,  a  quarry  has  been  opened.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the  building 
may  be  compared  to  successive  strata,  the  quarry  to  a  ravine  or  valley 
which  has  suffered  denudation.  As  the  strata,  like  the  courses  of 
hewn  stone,  have  been  laid  one  upon  another  gradually,  so  the  ex- 
cavation both  of  the  valley  and  quarry  have  been  gradual.  To  pursue 
the  comparison  still  farther,  the  superficial  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and 
gravel,  usually  called  alluvium,  may  be  likened  to  the  rubbish  of  a 
quarry  which  has  been  rejected  as  useless  by  the  workmen,  or  has 
fallen  upon  the  road  between  the  quarry  and  the  building,  so  as  to 
lie  scattered  at  random  over  the  ground. 

If,  then,  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust 
is  at  once  the  monument  and  measure  of  the  denudation  which  has 
taken  place,  on  how  stupendous  a  scale  ought  we  to  find  the  signs  of 
this  removal  of  transported  materials  in  past  ages  I  Accordingly, 
there  are  different  classes  of  phenomena,  which  attest  in  a  most 
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Btriking  manner  the  vast  spaces  left  vacant  by  tlie  erosive  power  of 
vater.  I  may  allnde,  first,  to  those  valleys  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  same  strata  are  seen  following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and 
having  ibe  same  mineral  composition  and  fossil  contents.  We  may 
observe^  for  example,  seversd  formations,  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the 
Fig.  89.  I  accompan3dng  diagram  (fig.  89.) ;  No.  !• 

conglomerate.  No.  2.  clay,  No.  3.  grit,  and 
No.  4.  limestone,  each  repeated  in  a  series 
of  hills  separated  by  valleys  varying  in 
depth.  When  we  examine  the  subordi- 
nate parts  of  these  four  formations,  we 
find,  in  like  manner,  distinct  beds  in  each, 
corresponding,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valleys,  both  in  compo- 
sition and  order  of  position.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  strata  were 
originally  continuous,  and  that  some  cause  has  swept  away  the  por- 
tions which  once  connected  the  whole  series.  A  torrent  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  produces  similar  interruptions ;  and  when  we  make 
artificial  cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we  expose,  in  like  manner,  corre 
sponding  beds  on  either  side.  But  in  nature,  these  appearances  occur 
in  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by  intervals 
of  many  miles  or  leagues  in  extent,  of  which  a  grand  exemplification 
is  described  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Boss- 
shire  in  Scotland.* 


Vallcjrt  of  denudation. 
a.  aUaviua. 


Fig.  90. 


ftiUValiiii. 


Coulbeg. 


Coul  noro. 


Denodation  of  red  tandctone  on  north-west  eoast  of  Roct -shire.    (Macculloch.) 

The  fundamental  rock  of  that  country  is  gneiss,  in  disturbed  strata, 
on  which  beds  of  nearly  horizontal  red  sandstone  rest  unconformably. 
The  latter  are  often  very  thin,  forming  mere  fiags,  with  their  surfaces, 
diatinctly  ripple-marked.  They  end  abruptly  on  the  declivities  of 
many  insulated  mountains,  which  rise  up  at  once  to  the  height  of 
about  2000  feet  above  the  gneiss  of  the  surrounding  plain  or  table 
land,  and  to  an  average  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  all  their  summits  generally  attain.  The  base  of  gneiss  varies 
in  height,  so  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  sandstone  occupy  different 
levels,  and  the  thickness  of  the  mass  is  various,  sometimes  exceeding 
3000  feet  It  is  impossible  to  compare  these  scattered  and  detached 
portions  without  imagining  that  the  whole  country  has  once  been 
covered  with  a  great  body  of  sandstone,  and  that  masses  from  1000 
to  more  than  3000  feet  in  thickness  have  been  ren^oved. 

In  the  "  Survey  of  Great  Britain  '*  (vol.  i.).  Professor  Ramsay 
hss  shown  that  the  missing  beds,  removed  from  the  summit  of  the 
i^Iendips,  must  have  been  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness;  and  he  has 
pointed  out  considerable  areas  in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  ad-  < 


*  Western  Islands,  vo\.  ii.  p.  93.  pi.  31.  fig.  4. 
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jacent  counties  of  England,  where  a  series  of  primary  (or  palaaozpic) 
strata,  not  less  than  1 1,000  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  stripped  off. 
All  these  materials  haye  of  course  been  transported  to  new  regions, 
and  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  more  modem  formations.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  by  observations  in  the  same  '^  Survey,"  that 
the  palaeozoic  strata  are  from  20,000  to  30,000  feet  thick.  It  is  clear 
that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and  sand,  now  for  the  most  part 
consolidated,  are  the  monuments  of  denuding  operations,  which  took 
place  on  a  grand  scale  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  earth's  history. 
For,  whatever  has  been  given  to  one  area  must  always  have  been 
borrowed  from  another ;  a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem  when 
thus  stated,  must  be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind, 
because  in  many  geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  external  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always  growing  thicker  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period,  of  sedimentary 
matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always  produced  at  the  expense 
of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or  unstratified.  By  duly  reflecting 
on  the  fact,  that  all  deposits  of  mechanical  origin  imply  the  trans- 
portation from  some  other  region,  whether  contiguous  or  remote,  of 
an  equal  amount  of  solid  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  stony  exterior 
of  the  planet  must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one  place,  whenever, 
by  accessions  of  new  strata,  it  was  acquiring  density  in  another.  No 
doubt  the  vacant  space  left  by  the  missing  rocks,  after  extensive 
denudation,  is  less  imposing  to  the  imagination  than  a  vast  thickness 
of  conglomerate  or  sandstone,  or  the  bodily  presence  as  it  were  of  a 
mountain-chain,  with  all  its  inclined  and  curved  strata.  But  the 
denuded  tracts  speak  a  clear  and  emphatic  language  to  our  reason, 
and,  like  repeated  layers  of  fossil  nummulites,  corals  or  shells,  or 
like  numerous  seams  of  coal,  each  based  on  its  under-clay  fuU  of  the 
roots  of  trees,  still  remaining  in  their  natural  position,  demand  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  time  for  their  elaboration. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  the  fossils  entombed  in  these  rocks  did 
not  belong  to  many  successive  generations  of  plants  and  animals. 
In  like  manner,  each  sedimentary  deposit  attests  a  slow  and  gradual 
action,  and  the  strata  not  only  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  denudation  simultaneously  effected  elsewhere,  but  are  also  a  cor- 
rect -indication  of  the  rate  at  which  the  denuding  operation  was 
carried  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  denudation  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  is  derived  from  the  levelled  surfaces  of  districts  where 
large  faults  occur.  I  have  shown,  in  ^g,  87.  p.  63.,  and  in  fig.  91., 
how  angular  and  protruding  masses  of  rock  might  naturally  have 
been  looked  for  on  the  surface  immediately  above  great  faults,  al- 
though in  fact  they  rarely  exist.  This  phenomenon  may  be  well 
studied  in  those  districts  where  coal  has  been  extensively  worked,  for 
there  the  former  relation  of  the  beds  which  have  shifted  their  position 
may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy.  Thus  in  the  coal  field  of 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire  (see  fig.  91.),  a  fault  occurs,  on 
one  side  of  which  the  coal  beds  abed  rise  to  the  height  of  500  feet 
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Faialu  and  denuded  eoal  itraU,  A»hby  da  la  Zouch.    (Mammatt.) 

above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  other  side.  But  the  uplifted 
strata  do  not  stand  up  500  feet  above  the  general  surface ;  on  the 
contraijy  the  outline  of  the  country,  as  expressed  hj  the  line  z  z,  is 
uniformly  undulating  without  any  break,  and  the  mass  indicated  by 
the  dotted  outline  must  have  been  washed  away.*  There  are  proofs 
of  this  kind  in  some  level  countries,  where  dense  masses  of  strata 
have  been  cleared  away  from  areas  several  hundred  square  miles  in 
extent. 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  it  is  ascertained  that  faults  occur  in 
which  the  upward  or  downward  movement  could  not  have  been  less 
than  140  fathoms,  which,  had  they  affected  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  to  an  equal  amount,  would  produce  mountains  with  pre- 
cipitous escarpments  nearly  1000  feet  high,  or  chasms  of  the  like 
depth ;  yet  is  the  actual  level  of  the  country  absolutely  uniform, 
affording  no  trace  whatever  of  subterranean  movements.l 

The  ground  from  which  these  materials  have  been  removed  is 
usually  overspread  with  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  very  rocks  which  have  disappeared.  Thus,  in  the  dis- 
tricts above  referred  to,  they  consist  of  rounded  and  angular  frag- 
ments of  hard  sandstone,  limestone,  and  ironstone,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  more  destructible  shale,  and  even  rounded  pieces  of 
coaL 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  shattered  state  and  dis- 
cordant position  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in  Coalbrook  Dale 
(p.  62.).  The  collier  cannot  proceed  three  or  four  yards  without 
meeting  with  small  slips,  and  from  time  to  time  he  encounters  faults 
of  considerable  magnitude,  which  have  thrown  the  rocks  up  or 
down  several  hundred  feet.  Yet  the  superficial  inequalities  to  which 
these  dislocated  masses  originally  gave  rise  are  no  longer  discernible, 
and  the  comparative  flatness  of  the  existing  surface  can  only  be 
explained,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed,  by  supposing  the  frac- 
tured portions  to  have  been  removed  by  water.  It  is  also  clear  that 
strata  of  red  sandstone,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  which  once 
covered  the  coal,  in  the  same  region,  have  been  carried  away  from 
large  areas.  That  water  has,  in  this  case,  been  the  denuding  agent, 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  rocks  have  yielded  according  to 

t  Conybeare's  Report  to  B.it  Assoa 
1842,  p.  dSl. 


*  See  Mamnuit's  Geological  Facts,  &c 
p.  90.  and  plate. 
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their  different  degrees  of  hardness ;  the  hard  trap  of  the  Wrekin,  for 
example,  and  other  hills,  having  resisted  more  than  the  softer  shale 
and  sandstone,  so  as  now  to  stand  out  in  hold  relief.* 

Origin  of  valleys. — Many  of  the  earlier  geologists,  and  Dr.  Hntton 
among  them,  taught  that  *'  rivers  have  in  general  hollowed  out  their 
valleys."  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  rivulets  and  torrents  which  are 
the  feeders  of  the  larger  streams,  and  which,  descending  over  rapid 
slopes,  are  most  subject  to  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  their  waters.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  quantity 
of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  constituting  many  a  modem  delta  is  so 
considerable  as  to  prove  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  inequalities  now 
existing  on  the  earth's  surface  are  due  to  fluviatile  action ;  but 
the  principal  valleys  in  almost  every  great  hydrographicai  basin  in 
the  world,  are  of  a  shape  and  magnitude  which  imply  that  they 
have  been  due  to  other  causes  besides  the  mere  excavating  power  of 
rivers. 

Some  geologists  have  imagined  that  a  deluge,  or  succession  of 
deluges,  may  have  been  the  chief  denuding  agency^  and  they  have 
speculated  on  a  series  of  enormous  waves  raised  by  the  instantaneous 
upthrow  of  continents  or  mountain  chains  out  of  the  sea.  But  even 
were  we  disposed  to  grant  such  sudden  upheavals  of  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  assume  that  great  waves  would  be  the  consequence  of 
each  convulsion,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  observed  phenomena  by 
the  aid  of  so  gratuitous  an  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  machinery  of  a  totally  different  kind  seems 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  effects  of  the  required  magnitude.  It  has 
now  been  ascertained  that  the  rising  and  sinking  of  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  insensibly  or  by  a  repetition  of 
sudden  shocks,  is  part  of  the  actual  course  of  nature,  and  we  may 
easily  comprehend  how  the  land  may  have  been  exposed  during  these 
movements  to  abrasion  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  mountain  mass  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  formed 
by  sedimentary  deposition,  layer  after  layer,  so  masses  equally 
voluminous  may  in  time  waste  away  by  inches  ;  as,  for  example,  if 
beds  of  incoherent  materials  are  raised  slowly  in  an  open  sea  where 
a  strong  current  prevails.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these 
oceanic  currents  have  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  that  they  some- 
times run  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more  in  one  direction,  retaining  a 
considerable  velocity  even  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  flowing  waters  may  have  power  to 
clear  away  each  stratum  of  incoherent  materials  as  it  rises  and 
approaches  the  surface,  where  the  waves  exert  the  greatest  force ; 
and  in  this  manner  a  voluminous  deposit  may  be  entirely  swept 
away,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  faults,  no  evidence  may  remain  of 
the  denuding  operation.  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  that  the  signs  of 
waste  will  usually  be  least  obvious  where  the  destruction  has  been 
most  complete ;  for  the  annihilation  may  have  proceeded  so  far,  that 
no  ruins  are  left  of  the  dilapidated  rocks. 

*  Frestwicli,  QeoL  Trans,  second  series,  voL  v.  pp.  452.  473. 
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Although  denudation  has  had  a  levelling  influence  on  some 
coantries  of  shattered  and  disturbed  strata  (see  fig.  87.  p.  63.  and 
fig.  91.  p.  69.),  it  has  more  oommonlj  been  the  cause  of  superficial 
ineqaalities,  especiallj  in  regions  of  horizontal  stratification.  The 
general  outline  of  these  regions  is  that  of  flat  and  level  platforms, 
interrupted  hj  valleys  often  of  considerable  depth,  and  ramifying 
in  various*  directions.  These  hollows  may  once  have  formed  bays 
and  channels  between  islands,  and  the  steepest  slope  on  the  sides  of 
each  valley  may  have  been  a  sea^cliff,  which  was  undermined  for 
ages,  as  the  land  emerged  gradually  from  the  deep.  We  may 
suppose  the  position  and  course  of  each  valley  to  have  been  originally 
determined  by  difiEerences  in  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and  by  rents 
and  joints  which  usually  occur  even  in  horizontal  strata.  In  moun- 
tain chainsy  such  as  the  Jura  before  described  (see  fig.  71.  p.  65,\ 
we  perceive  at  once  that  the  principal  valleys  have  not  been  due  to 
aqueous  excavation,  but  to  those  mechanical  movements  which  have 
bent  the  rocks  into  their  present  form.  Yet  even  in  the  Jura  there 
are  many  valleys,  such  as  C  (fig.  71.),  which  have  been  hollowed  out 
by  water ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe  the 
unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been  due  to  the  combined 
influence  of  subterranean  movements  and  denudation. 

I  may  now  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
arrived:  first,  all  the  mechanical  strata  have  been  accumulated 
gradually,  and  the  concomitant  denudation  has  been  no  less  gradual : 
secondly,  the  dry  land  consists  in  great  part  of  strata  formed  origin- 
ally at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  has  been  made  to  emerge  and 
attain  its  present  height  by  a  force  acting  from  beneath :  thirdly,  no 
combination  of  causes  has  yet  been  conceived  so  capable  of  producing 
extensive  and  gradual  denudation,  as  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
currents  of  the  ocean  upon  land  slowly  rising  out  of  the  deep. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  these  conclusions,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to 
look  everywhere  for  marks  of  the  former  residence  of  the  sea  upon 
the  land,  especially  near  the  coasts  from  which  the  last  retreat  of  the 
waters  took  place,  and  it  will  be  found  that  such  signs  are  not 
wanting. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  ancient  sea-clififs,  now  far  inland, 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  when  treating  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  the 
denudation  of  the  chalk  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Lines  of 
upraised  sea-beaches  of  more  modem  date  are  traced,  at  various 
levels  from  20  to  100  feet  and  upwards  above  the  present  sea-level, 
for  great  distances  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  Devonshire,  and  other  counties  in  England.  These  ancient  beach- 
lines  of\en  form  terraces  of  sand  and  gravel,  including  littoral  shells, 
some  broken,  others  entire,  and  corresponding  with  species  now 
Hving  on  the  adjoining  coast  But  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  meet  everywhere  with  the  signs  of  ancient  shores,  since  no 
geologist  can  have  failed  to  observe  how  soon  all  recent  marks  of  the 
kind  above  alluded  to  are  obscured  or  entirely  effaced,  wherever,  in 
consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  tides  and  currents^  the  sea  has 
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receded  for  a  few  centaries.  We  see  the  cliffs  cmmble  down  in  a 
few  years  if  composed  of  sand  or  claj,  and  soon  reduced  to  a  gentle 
slope.  If  there  were  shells  on  the  beach,  thej  decompose,  and  their 
materials  are  washed  away,  after  which  the  sand  and  shingle  may 
resemble  any  other  alluyiums  scattered  over  the  interior. 

The  features  of  an  ancient  shore  may  sometimes  be  concealed  by 
the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  by  a  covering  of  blown  sand,  a 
good  example  of  which  occurs  a  few  miles  west  from  Dax,  near 
Bourdeaux,  in  the  south  of  France.  About  twelve  miles  inland,  a 
steep  bank  may  be  traced  running  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east 
and  south-west,  or  parallel  to  the  contiguous  coast.  This  sudden 
fall  of  about  50  feet  conducts  us  from  the  higher  platform  of  the 
Landes  to  a  lower  plain  which  extends  to  the  sea.     The  outline  of 

Fig.  93. 
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Section  of  inland  cliff  at  Abette,  noar  Dax. 
a.  Sand  of  the  Landet.  A.  Limestone.  e.  Clay. 

the  ground  suggested  to  me,  as  it  would  do  to  every  geologist,  the 
opinion  that  the  bank  in  question  was  once  a  sea-cliff,  when  the 
whole  country  stood  at  a  lower  level.  But  this  is  no  longer  matter 
of  conjecture,  for,  in  making  excavations  in  1830  for  the  foundation 
of  a  building  at  Abesse,  a  quantity  of  loose  sand,  which  formed  the 
slope  de,  was  removed;  and  a  perpendicular  cliff,  about  50  feet  in 
height,  which  had  hitherto  been  protected  from  the  agency  of  the 
elements,  was  exposed.  At  the  bottom  appeared  the  limestone  6, 
containing  tertiary  shells  and  corals,  immediately  below  it  the  clay  c, 
and  above  it  the  usual  tertiary  sand  a,  of  the  department  of  the 
Landes.  At  the  base  of  the  precipice  were  seen  large  partially 
rounded  masses  of  rock,  evidently  detached  from  the  stratum  b. 
Tlie  face  of  the  limestone  was  hollowed  out  and  weathered  into  such 
forms  as  are  seen  in  the  calcareous  cliffs  of  the  adjoining  coast, 
especially  at  Biaritz,  near  Bayonne.  It  is  evident  that,  when  this 
country  stood  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the  sea  advanced  along  the 
surface  of  the  argillaceous  stratum  r,  which,  from  its  yielding  nature, 
favoured  the  waste  by  allowing  the  more  solid  superincumbent  stone 
b  to  be  readily  undermined.  Afterwards,  when  the  country  had 
been  elevated,  part  of  the  sand,  o,  fell  down,  or  was  drifted  by  the 
winds,  so  as  to  form  the  talus,  de,  which  masked  the  inland  cliff  until 
it  was  artificially  laid  open  to  view. 

When  we  are  considering  the  various  causes  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  may  efface  the  characters  of  an  ancient  sea-coast,  earth- 
quakes must  not  be  forgotten.  During  violent  shocks,  steep  and 
overhanging  cliffs  are  often  thrown  down  and  become  a  heap  of 
ruins.      Sometimes  unequal  movements  of  upheaval  or  depression 
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entirely  destroj  that  horizontalitj  of  the  base-line  which  constitutes 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  an  ancient  sea-cliff. 

It  is,  however,  in  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks  abound^ 
that  inland  clifis  retain  faithfully  the  characters  which  they  acquired 
when  they  constituted  the  boundary  of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the 
Morea,  no  less  than  three,  or  even  four,  ranges  of  what  were  once 
sea-diffs  are  well  preserved,  lliese  have  been  described,  by  MM. 
Boblaye  and  Virlet,  as  rising  one  above  the  other  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  actual  shore,  the  summit  of  the  highest  and  oldest 
occasionally  exceeding  1000  feet  in  elevation.  At  the  base  of  each 
there  is  usually  a  terrace,  which  is  in  some  places  a  few  yards,  in 
others  abdve  300  yards  wide,  so  that  we  are  conducted  from  the  high 
land  of  the  interior  to  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  great  steps.  These 
mknd  cliffs  are  most  perfect,  and  most  exactly  resemble  those  now 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are  formed 
of  calcareous  rock,  especially  if  the  rock  be  a  hard  crystalline  marble. 
The  following  are  the  points  of  correspondence  observed  between  the 
ancient  coast  lines  and  the  borders  of  the  present  sea: — 1.  A  range 
of  vertical  precipices,  with  a  terrace  at  their  base.  2.  A  weathered 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  naked  rock,  such  as  the  spray  of  the  sea 
produces.  3.  A  line  of  littoral  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  4.  A 
consolidated  beach  or  breccia  with  occasional  marine  shells,  found  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs,  or  in  the  caves.    5.  Lithodomous  perforations. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  evidence  afforded  of  the  undermining  power  of  waves  and  currents 
hj  perpendicular  precipices.  The  littoral  caves,  also,  will  be  familiar 
to  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in 
which  the  waves  of  the  sea,  when  they  beat  against  rocks,  have 
power  to  scoop  out  caverns.  As  to  the  breccia,  it  is  composed  of 
pieces  of  limestone  and  rolled  fragments  of  thick  solid  shell,  such  as 
Strombus  and  SpondyluSy  all  bound  together  by  a  crystalline  cal- 
careous cement.  Similar  aggregations  are  now  forming  on  the 
modem  beaches  of  Greece,  and  in  caverns  on  the  sea-side ;  and  they 
are  only  distinguishable  in  character  from  those  of  more  ancient 
date,  by  including  many  pieces  of  pottery.  In  regard  to  the  lUho* 
domi  above  alluded  to,  these  bivalve  moUusks  are  well  known  to 
have  the  power  of  excavating  holes  in  the  hardest  limestones,  the 
size  of  the  cavity  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  shell.  When 
living  they  require  to  be  always  covered  by  salt  water,  but  similar 
pear-shaped  hollows,  containing  the  dead  shells  of  these  creatures, 
are  found  at  different  heights  on  the  face  of  the  inland  cliffs  above 
mentioned.  Thus,  for  example,  they  have  been  observed  near  Modon 
and  Navarino  on  cliffs  in  the  interior  125  feet  high  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  to  the  weathered  surface  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  all 
limestones  are  known  to  suffer  chemical  decomposition  when  moistened 
by  the  spray  of  the  salt  water,  and  are  corroded  stiU  more  deeply  at 
points  lower  down  where  they  are  just  reached  by  the  breakers.  By 
this  action  the  stone  acquires  a  wrinkled  and  furrowed  outline,  and 
Teij  near  the  sea  it  becomes  rough  and  branching,  as  if  covered  with 
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corals.  Such  effects  are  traced  not  only  on  the  present  shore,  bat  at 
the  base  of  the  ancient  cliffs  far  in  the  interior.  Lastly,  it  remains 
only  to  speak  of  the  terraces,  which  extend  with  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  base  of  almost  all  the  inland  cliffs,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow  where  the  rock  is  hard,  but  sometimes  half  a  mile  or  more  in 
breadth  where  it  is  soft.  They  are  the  effects  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  ancient  sea  upon  the  shore  at  those  levels  at  which  the  land 
remained  for  a  long  time  stationary.  The  justness  of  this  view  is 
apparent  on  examining  the  shape  of  the  modem  shore  wherever  the 
sea  is  advancing  upon  the  land,  and  removing  annually  small 
portions  of  undermined  rock.  By  this  agency  a  submarine  platform 
is  produced  on  which  we  may  walk  for  some  distance  from  the  beach 
in  shallow  water,  the  increase  of  depth  being  very  gradual,  until  we 
reach  a  point  where  the  bottom  plunges  down  suddenly.  This  plat- 
form is  widened  with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  hardness 
of  the  rocks,  and  when  upraised  it  constitutes  an  inland  terrace. 

But  the  four  principal  lines  of  cliff  observed  in  the  Morea  do  not 
imply,  as  some  have  imagined,  four  great  eras  of  sudden  upheaval ; 
they  simply  indicate  the  intermittence  of  the  upheaving  force.  Had 
the  rise  of  the  land  been  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  there  would 
have  been  no  one  prominent  line  of  cliff;  for  every  portion  of  the 
surface  having  been,  in  its  turn,  and  for  an  equal  period  of  time,  a 
sea-shore,  would  have  presented  a  nearly  similar  aspect  But  if 
pauses  occur  in  the  process  of  upheaval,  the  waves  and  currents  have 
time  to  sap,  throw  down,  and  clear  away  considerable  masses  of  rock, 
and  to  shape  out  at  several  successive  levels  lofty  ranges  of  cliffs 
with  broad  terraces  at  their  base. 

There  are  some  levelled  spaces,  however,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
in  the  Morea,  which  are  not  due  to  denudation,  although  resembling 
in  outline  the  terraces  above  described.  They  may  be  called  Terraces 
of  Deposition,  since  they  have  resulted  from  the  gain  of  land  upon 
the  sea  where  rivers  and  torrents  have  produced  deltas.  If  the  sedi- 
mentary matter  has  filled  up  a  bay  or  gulf  surrounded  by  steep 
mountains,  a  flat  plain  is  formed  skirting  the  inland  precipices ;  and 
if  these  deposits  are  upraised,  they  form  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
very  similar  to  the  areas  of  denudation  before  described. 

In  the  island  of  Sicily  I  have  examined  many  inland  cliffs  like 
those  of  the  Morea ;  as,  for  example,  near  Palermo,  where  a  precipice 
is  seen  consisting  of 'limestone  at  the  base  of  which  are  numerous 
caves.  One  of  these,  called  San  Giro,  about  2  miles  distant  from 
Paleraio,  is  about  20  feet  high,  10  wide,  and  180  above  the  sea. 
Within  it  is  found  an  ancient  beach  (6,  ^g.  93.),  formed  of  pebbles 
of  various  rocks,  many  of  which  must  have  come  from  places  far 
remote.  Broken  pieces  of  coral  and  shell,  especially  of  oysters  and 
pectens,  are  seen  intermingled  with  the  pebbles.  Immediately  above 
the  level  of  this  beach,  serpuhe  are  still  found  adhering  to  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  the  limestone  is  perforated  by  lithodomu  Within  the 
grotto,  also,  at  the  same  level,  similar  perforations  occur;  and  so 
numerous  are  the  holes,  that  the  rock  is  compared  by  Hoffinann  to  a 
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target  pierced  bj  musket  balls.    But  in  order  to  expose  to  yiew  tbese 
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0.  MoDt0  Giifone.  b.  Cave  of  San  Giro.* 

e.  Plain  of  Palenno,  in  which  ara  Nmrer  Plloeena  straU  of 
B—rtooa  and  nad.  4,  Bay  of  Paiamo. 

marks  of  boring-sbells  in  tbe  interior  of  the  cave,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  remove  a  mass  of  breccia,  which  consisted  of  numerous  frag- 
ments of  rock  and  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
hippopotamus,  and  other  quadrupeds,  imbedded  in  a  dark  brown  cal- 
careous marl.  Many  of  the  bones  were  rolled  as  if  partially  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Below  this  breccia,  which  is  about  20 
feet  thick,  was  found  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells  of  recent 
species ;  and  underneath  the  sand,  again,  is  the  secondary  limestone 
of  Monte  Grifone.  The  state  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone  in  the 
cave  above  the  level  of  the  marine  sand  is  very  different  from  that 
below  it  Above,  the  rock  is  jagged  and  uneven,  as  is  usual  in  the 
roofs  and  sides  of  limestone  caverns  ;  below,  the  surface  is  smooth  and 
polished,  as  if  by  the  attrition  of  the  waves. 

The  platform  indicated  at  c,  fig.  93.,  is  formed  by  a  tertiary  de- 
posit containing  marine  shells  almost  all  of  living  species,  and  it 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  terrace  of  deposition,  or  the  last  of  the 
two  kinds  before  mentioned  (p.  74.). 

There  are  also  numerous  instances  in  Sicily  of  terraces  of  denuda- 
tion. One  of  these  occurs  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  same  is  resumed  to  the  south  beyond  the  town  of  Noto,  where 
it  may  be  traced  forming  a  continuous  and  lofty  precipice,  a  6,  Qg.  94., 
facing  towards  the  sea,  and  constituting  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  cal- 
careous formation,  which  extends  in  horizontal  strata  far  inland.  This 
precipice  varies  in  height  from  500  to  700  feet,  and  between  its  base 
and  the  sea  is  an  inferior  platform,  c  b,  consisting  of  similar  white 
limestone.  All  the  beds  dip  towards  the  sea,  but  are  usually  inclined 
at  a  very  slight  angle :  they  are  seen  to  extend  uninterruptedly  from 
the  base  of  the  escarpment  into  the  platform,  showing  distinctly  that 
the  lofty  cliff  was  not  produced  by  a  fault  or  vertical  shift  of  the 
heds,  but  by  the  removal  of  a  considerable  mass  of  rock.  Hence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  sea,  which  is  now  undermining  the  cliffs  of 
the  Sicilian  coast,  reached  at  some  former  period  the  base  of  the  pre- 
cipice a  by  at  which  time  the  surface  of  the  terrace  c  b  must  have 

*  Section  given  by  Dr.  Christie,  Edin.  late  M.  Hoffmann.  See  account  by  Mr. 
New  FbiL  Jonm.  No.  xxiil,  caUed  bj  a  P.  Pratt,  F.  6. 8.,  Proceedings  of  QeoL 
mittake  the  Cave  of  Mardolce,  by  the    See  Na  32.  1833. 
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been  covered  by  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  a  pause,  therefore, 
in  the  upward  movement,  when  the  waves  of  the  sea  had  time  to 
carve  out  the  platform  c  b;  but  there  maj  have  been  many  other 
stationary  periods  of  minor  duration.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
series  of  escarpments  e^f^  g^  h,  once  existed,  and  that  the  sea,  during 
a  long  interval  free  from  subterranean  movements,  advances  along 
the  line  c  b,  all  preceding  cliffs  must  have  been  swept  away  one  after 
the  other,  and  reduced  to  the  single  precipice  a  b. 

That  such  a  series  of  smaller  cliffs,  as  those  represented  at  e^fyg^k, 
^g.  94.,  did  really  once  exist  at  intermediate  heights  in  place  of  the 
single  precipice  a  b,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact,  that  in 
certain  bays  and  inland  valleys  opening  towards  the  east  coast  of 
Sicily,  and  not  far  from  the  section  given  in  fig.  94.,  the  ^ solid  lime- 
stone is  shaped  out  into  a  great  succession  of  ledges,  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  vertical  cliffs.     These  are  sometimes  so  nume- 
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Vall^  called  Gosio  degll  Martiri,  below  Melilli,  Val  di  Noto. 

rous,  one  above  the  other,  that  where  there  is  a  bend  at  the  head  of  a 
valley,  they  produce  an  effect  singularly  resembling  the  seats  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre.  A  good  example  of  this  configuration  occurs 
near  the  town  of  Melilli,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  95.).  In 
the  south  of  the  island,  near  Spaccaforno  Scicli,  and  Modica,  preci- 
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pilous  rocks  of  white  limestone,  ascending  to  the  height  of  500  feet, 
have  been  caryed  out  into  similar  forms. 

This  appearance  of  a  range  of  marble  seats  circling  round  the 
head  of  a  valley,  or  of  great  flights  of  steps  descending  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gorge,  may  be  accounted  for, 
as  already  hinted,  by  supposing  the  sea  to  have  stood  successively  at 
many  different  levels,  as  at  a  a,  ^  6,  c  e,  in  the  accompanying  fig.  96. 
But  the  causes  of  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  valley  from  above 

Fig.  96. 
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downwards  may  still  be  matter  of  speculation.  Such  contraction 
may  be  due  to  the  greater  force  exerted  by  the  waves  when  the  land 
at  its  first  emergence  was  smaller  in  quantity,  and  more  exposed  to 
denudation  in  an  open  sea  ;  whereas  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rocks 
might  diminish  in  proportion  as  this  action  became  confined  within 
bays  or  channels  closed  in  on  two  or  three  sides.  Or,  secondly,  the 
separate  movements  of  elevation  may  have  followed  each  other  more 
rapidly  as  the  land  continued  to  rise,  so  that  the  times  of  those  pauses, 
during  which  the  greatest  denudation  was  accomplished  at  certain 
levels,  were  always  growing  shorter.  It  should  be  remarked,  that 
the  cliffs  and  small  terraces  are  rarely  found  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Sicilian  valleys  at  heights  so  precisely  answering  to  each  other  as 
those  given  in  fig.  96.,  and  this  might  have  been  expected,  to  which- 
ever of  the  two  hypotheses  above  explained  we  incline ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  the  waves 
may  beat  with  unequal  force  on  different  parts  of  the  shore,  so  that 
while  no  impression  is  made  on  one  side  of  a  bay,  the  sea  may  en** 
croach  so  far  on  the  other  as  to  unite  several  smaller  clifis  into  one. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  ancient  sea-cliffs,  carved  out  of 
limestone,  I  shall  mention  the  range  of  precipitous  rocks,  composed 
of  a  white  marble  of  the  Oolitic  period,  which  I  have  seen  near  the 
norihem  gate  of  St.  Mihiel  in  France.  They  are  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
sea,  and  they  present  on  the  precipice  facing  the  river  three  or  four 
horizontal  grooves,  one  above  the  other,  precisely  resembling  those 
which  are  scooped  out  by  the  undermining  waves.  The  summits  of 
several  of  these  masses  are  detached  from  the  adjoining  hill,  in 
which  case  the  grooves  pass  all  round  them,  facing  towards  all  points 
of  the  compass,  as  if  they  had  once  formed  rocky  islets  near  the 
shore.* 

•  I  was  directed  by  M.  Beshaycs  to  this  spot,  which  I  visited  in  Jnne,  1833. 
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Captain  Bayfield,  in  his  sarvej  of  the  Golf  of  St  Lawrence,  dis- 
covered in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Mingan  islands,  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  inland  cliffs  of  St  Mihiel,  and  traced  a  succession  of 
shingle  beaches,  one  above  the  other,  which  agreed  in  their  level 
with  some  of  the  principal  grooves  scooped  out  of  the  limestone 
pillars.  These  beaches  consisted  of  calcareous  shingle,  with  shells  of 
recent  species,  the  farthest  from  the  shore  being  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  highest  tides.  In  addition  to  the  drawings  of  the  pillars 
called  the  flower-pots,  which  he  has  published  *,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  other  views  of  rocks  on  the  same  coast,  drawn  by  Lieut  A. 
Bowen,  RN.    (See  ^g.  97.) 

Fig.  97. 


Limestone  column*  in  Nitpi»cA  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence, 
oi  the  second  column  on  the  left,  60  feet. 


Height 


In  the  North- American  beaches  above  mentioned  rounded  frag- 
ments of  limestone  have  been  found  perforated  by  lithodomi;  and 
holes  drilled  by  the  same  moUusks  have  been  detected  in  the 
columnar  rocks  or  "flower-pots,"  showing  that  there  has  been  no 
great  amount  of  atmospheric  decomposition  on  the  surface,  or  the 
cavities  alluded  to  would  have  disappeared. 

We  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  Bermuda  islands  the 

Fig.  96.  B 

A 


The  North  Rocks,  Bermuda,  lying  outside  the  great  coral  reef. 
A.  16  feet  high,  and  B.  12  feet.  c.  c.  Hollows  worn  hy  the  se«. 

manner  in  which  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  have  worn,  and  are  now 
wearing  out,  deep  smooth  hollows  on  every  side  of  projecting  masses 
of  hard  limestone.     In  the  annexed  drawing,  communicated  to  me 
*  See  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.,  second  series,  vol  v.  plate  v. 
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by  Capt  Neboni  B.E.,  the  excavations  c,  c,  e^  have  been  scooped  oat 
bj  the  waves  in  a  stone  of  veiy  modem  date,  which,  although  ex- 
treme! j  hard,  is  full  of  recent  corals  and  shells,  some  of  which  retain 
their  colonr. 

When  the  forms  of  these  horizontal  grooves,  of  which  the  surface 
k  sometimes  smooth  and  almost  polished,  and  the  roofs  of  which 
often  overhang  to  the  extent  of  6  feet  or  more,  have  been  care- 
fully studied  bj  geidogists,  thej  will  serve  to  testify  the  former 
action  of  the  waves  at  innumerable  points  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
contiuents.  But  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  indentations  due 
to  the  original  action  of  the  sea,  and  those  caused  by  subsequent 
chemical  decomposition  of  calcareous  rocks,  to  which  they  are  liable 
in  the  atmosphere. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  warning  to  beginners  not  to  feel  surprise 
if  they  can  detect  no  evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  on 
lands  which  we  are  nevertheless  sure  have  been  submerged  at  periods 
comparatively  modern ;  for  notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature  of 
the  marks  left  by  littoral  action  on  calcareous  rocks,  we  can  by  no 
means  detect  sea-beaches  and  inland  cliffs  everywhere,  even  in  Sicily 
and  the  Morea.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely partial,  and  are  often  entirely  wanting  in  districts  composed 
of  argillaceous  and  sandy  formations,  which  must,  nevertheless,  have 
been  upheaved  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  intermittent  move- 
ments, as  the  adjoining  calcareous  rocks. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ALLUVIUM. 

AnaTmm  described — Dne  to  e<miplicated  causes — Of  varions  ages,  as  shown  in 
Anvergne — How  distiDgnished  from  rocks  m  titu — Riyer  terraces — Parallel 
roads  of  Glen  Boy — Various  theories  respecting  their  origin. 

Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable  mould  and  the  sub- 
jacent rock  there  usually  intervenes  in  every  district  a  deposit  of 
loose  gravely  sand,  and  mud,  to  which  the  name  of  alluvium  has 
been  applied.  The  term  is  derived  from  aUuvio,  an  inundation,  or 
attuo^  to  wash,  because  the  pebbles  and  sand  commonly  resemble 
those  of  a  river's  bed  or  the  mud  and  gravel  washed  over  low  lands 
by  a  flood. 

A  partial  covering  of  such  alluvium  is  found  alike  in  all  climates, 
from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  Europe  and  North  America  it  assumes  a  distinct  character,  being 
very  frequently  devoid  of  stratification,  and  containing  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock,  some  angular  and  others  rounded,  which  have  been 
ti'wsported  to  great  distances  from  their  parent  mountains.  When 
it  presents  itself  in  this  form,  it  has  been  called  "  diluvium,"  **  drift,** 
or  the  "boulder  formation;"  and  its  probable  connexion  with  the 
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agency  of  floating  ice  and  glaciers  will  be  treated  of  more  particnlarlj 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters. 

The  student  will  be  prepared,  by  what  I  have  said  in  the  last 
chapter  on  denudation,  to  hear  that  loose  gravel  and  sand  are  often 
met  with,  not  only  on  the  low  grounds  bordering  rivers,  but  also  at 
various  points  on  the  sides  or  even  sunmiits  of  mountains.  For,  in 
the  course  of  those  changes  in  physical  geography  which  may  take 
place  during  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  its 
conversion  into  dry  land,  any  spot  may  either  have  been  a  sunken 
reef,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or  sea-shore,  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  The 
drainage,  moreover,  may  have  been  deranged  again  and  again  by 
earthquakes,  during  which  temporary  lakes  are  caused  by  landslips, 
and  partial  deluges  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  barriers  of  such 
lakes.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  we 
should  ever  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  alluvial  phenomena  of  each 
particular  country,  seeing  that  the  causes  of  their  origin  are  so  various. 
Besides,  the  last  operations  of  water  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  and 
confound  together  all  pre-existing  alluviums.  Hence  we  are  always 
in  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single  era,  and  the  effect  of 
one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  result  of  a  variety  of  distinct 
agents,  during  a  long  succession  of  geological  epochs.  Much  useful 
instruction  may  therefore  be  gained  from  the  exploration  of  a  country 
like  Auvergne,  where  the  superficial  gravel  of  very  different  eras 
happens  to  have  been  preserved  by  sheets  of  lava,  which  were 
poured  out  one  after  the  other  at  periods  when  the  denudation,  and 
probably  the  upheaval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That  region  had 
already  acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  configuration  before  any 
volcanoes  were  in  activity,  and  before  any  igneous  matter  was  super- 
imposed upon  the  granitic  and  fossiliferous  formations.  The  pebbles 
therefore  in  the  older  gravels  are  exclusively  constituted  of  granite 
and  other  aboriginal  rocks;  and  afterwards,  when  volcanic  vents 
burst  forth  into  eruption,  those  earlier  alluviums  were  covered  by 

Fig.  99. 


Latm  of  Aurergoe  retting  od  alluTiums  of  dlflbreDt  ages. 

streams  of  lava,  which  protected  them  from  intermixture  with  gravel 
of  subsequent  date.  In  the  course  of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys 
was  excavated,  so  that  the  rivers  ran  at  lower  levels  than  those  at 
which  the  first  alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava  were  formed.  When, 
therefore,  fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava,  the  melted  matter 
was  poured  out  over  lower  grounds ;  and  the  gravel  of  these  plains 
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differed  from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium,  by  containing  in  it  rounded 
fragments  of  various  volcanic  rocks,  and  often  bones  belonging  to 
distinct  groups  of  land  animals  which  flourished  in  the  country  in 
succession. 

The  annexed  drawing  will  explain  the  different  heights  at  which 
beds  of  lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the  other  in  composition 
and  age,  are  observed,  some  on  the  fiat  tops  of  hills,  700  or  800  feet 
high,  others  on  the  slope  of  the  same  hills,  and  the  newest  of  all  in 
the  channel  of  the  existing  river  where  there  is  usually  gravel  alone, 
bat  in  some  cases  a  narrow  stripe  of  solid  lava  sharing  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  with  the  river.  In  all  these  accumulations  of  transported 
matter  of  different  ages  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  have  been 
found  belonging  to  assemblages  of  land  quadrupeds,  which  flourished 
io  the  country  in  succession,  and  which  vary  specifically,  the  one  set 
from  the  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  proportion  as  the  time 
which  separated  their  entombment  has  been  more  or  less  protracted. 
The  streams  in  the  same  district  are  still  undermining  their  banks  and 
grinding  down  into  pebbles  or  sand,  columns  of  basalt  and  frag- 
ments of  granite  and  gneiss ;  but  portions  of  the  older  alluviums,  with 
the  fossil  remains  belonging  to  theniy  are  prevented  from  being  mingled 
with  the  gravel  of  recent  date  by  the  cappings  of  lava  before  mentioned. 
But  for  the  accidental  interference,  therefore,  of  this  peculiar  cause, 
all  the  alluviums  might  have  passed  so  insensibly  the  one  into  the 
other,  that  those  formed  at  the  remotest  era  might  have  appeared 
of  the  same  date  as  the  newest,  and  the  whole  formation  might  have 
been  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  result  of  one  sudden  and 
violent  catastrophe. 

In  almost  every  country,  the  alluvium  consists  in  its  upper  part  of 
transported  materials,  but  it  often  passes  downwards  into  a  mass  of 
broken  and  angular  fragments  derived  from  the  subjacent  rock.  To 
this  mass  the  provincial  name  of  **  rubble,"  or  "  brash,"  is  given  in 
many  parts  of  England.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  weathering  or 
disintegration  of  stone  on  the  spot,  the  effects  of  air  and  water,  sun 
and  frost,  and  chemical  decomposition. 

The  inferior  surface  of  alluvial  deposits  is  often  very  irregular, 
conforming  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  fundamental  rocks  (fig.  100.). 
Fig.  100.  Occasionally,   a   small   mass,    as  at  c, 

appears  detached,  and  as  if  included  in 
the  subjacent  formation.     Such  isolated 
portions  are  usually  sections  of  winding 
subterranean  hollows  filled  up  with  allu- 
vium.   They  may  have  been  the  courses 
of  springs  or   subterranean   streamlets, 
which  have  fiowed  through  and  enlarged 
natural  rents ;  or,  when  on  a  small  scale 
and  in  soft  strata,  they  may  be  spaces 
fl.  v^eubiefoii.         ».  AiiuTium.  which  the  roots  of  large  trees  have  once 
e.  Mm  of  ««e.appiir«iiy  detached,  occupied,  gravel  and  saud  having  been 
introduced  after  their  decay. 
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But  there  are  other  deep  hollows  of  a  cjlindrical  form  found  in 
England,  France,  and  elsewhere,  penetrating  the  white  chalk,  and 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  which  are  not  so  readily  explained. 
They  are  sometimes  called  "  sand-pipes,"  or  "  sand-gaUs,"  and  "  pnits 
naturelsy"  in  France.    Those  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  were 

Fig.  101. 
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Sand-pipes  In  the  chalk  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich* 

ohserved  by  me  in  1839,  laid  open  in  a  large  chalk-pit  near  Norwich. 
They  were  of  very  symmetrical  form,. the  largest  more  than  12  feet 
in  diameter,  and  some  of  them  had  been  traced,  by  boring,  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  60  feet.  The  smaller  ones  varied  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  seldom  descended  more  than  12  feet 
below  the  surface.  Even  where  three  of  them  occurred,  as  at  a, 
fig.  101.,  very  close  together,  the  parting  walls  of  soft  white  chalk 
were  not  broken  through.  They  all  taper  downwards  and  end  in  a 
point.  As  a  general  rule,  sand  and  pebbles  occupy  the  central  parts 
of  each  pipe,  while  the  sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with  clay. 

Mr.  Trimmer,  in  speaking  of  appearances  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Kentish  chalk,  attributes  the  origin  of  such  "  sand -galls "  to  the 
action  of  the  sea  on  a  beach  or  shoal,  where  the  waves,  charged 
with  shingle  and  sand,  not  only  wear  out  longitudinal  furrows,  such 
as  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  above-mentioned  chalk  near 
Norwich  when  the  incumbent  gravel  is  removed,  but  also  drill  deep 
circular  hollows  by  the  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  sand  and  pebbles. 
Such  furrows,  as  well  as  vertical  cavities,  are  now  formed,  he  observes, 
on  the  coast  where  the  shores  are  composed  of  chalk.* 

That  the  commencement  of  many  of  the  tubular  cavities  now  under 
consideration  has  been  due  to  the  cause  here  assigned,  I  have  little 
doubt.  But  such  mechanical  action  could  not  have  hollowed  out  the 
whole  of  the  sand-pipes  c  and  d,  fig.  101.,  because  several  large  chalk- 
flints  seen  protruding  from  the  walls  of  the  pipes  have  not  been 
eroded,  while  sand  and  gravel  have  penetrated  many  feet  below  them. 
In  other  cases,  as  at  66,  similar  unrounded  nodules  of  flint,  still 
preserving  their  irregular  form  and  white  coating,  are  found  at 

*  Trimmer,  Frooeedings  of  GeoL  See  roL  ir.  p.  7.  1842. 
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various  depths  in  the  midst  of  the  loose  materials  filling  the  pipe. 
Theae  have  evidently  heen  detached  from  regular  layers  of  flints  oc- 
curring above.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  course  of  the  same 
sand-pipe,  b  by  is  traceable  above  the  level  of  the  chalk  for  some 
distance  upwards,  through  the  incumbent  gravel  and  sand,  by  the 
obliteration  of  all  signs  of  stratification.  Occasionally,  also,  as  in 
the  pipe  d,  the  overlying  beds  of  gravel  bend  downwards  into  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  become  in  part  vertical,  as  would  happen 
if  horizontal  layers  had  sunk  gradually  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
support.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  by  attributing 
the  enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  sand-pipes  to  the  chemical 
action  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable 
soil  and  the  decaying  roots  of  trees.  Such  acid  might  corrode  the 
chalk,  and  deepen  indefinitely  any  previously  existing  hollow,  but 
could  not  dissolve  the  flints.  The  water,  after  it  had  become  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  might  freely  percolate  the  surrounding  porous 
walls  of  chalk,  and  escape  through  them  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  so  as  to  carry  away  in  the  course  of  time  large  masses  of 
dissolved  calcareous  rock*,  and  leave  behind  it  on  the  edges  of  each 
tubular  hollow  a  coating  of  fine  clay,  which  the  white  chalk  contains. 

I  have  seen  tubes  precisely  similar  and  from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter 
traversing  vertically  the  upper  half  of  the  soft  calcareous  building 
stone^  or  chalk  without  flints,  constituting  St.  Peter's  Mount,  Maes- 
trichL  These  hollows  are  filkd  with  pebbles  and  clay,  derived  from 
overlying  beds  of  gravel,  and  all  terminate  downwards  like  those 
of  Norfolk.  I  was  informed  that,  6  miles  from  Maestricht,  one  of 
these  pipes,  2  feet  in  diameter,  was  traced  downwards  to  a  bed  of 
flattened  flints,  forming  an  almost  continuous  layer  in  the  chalk. 
Here  it  terminated  abruptly,  but  a  few  small  root-like  prolongations 
of  it  were  detected  immediately  below,  probably  where  the  dissolving 
substance  had  penetrated  at  some  points  through  openings  in  the 
siliceous  mass. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  may  at  first  appear  to  draw  a  clear  line  of 
distinction  between  the  ^fixed  rocks,  or  regular  strata  (rocks  in  situ 
or  in  place)^  and  alluvium.  If  the  bed  of  a  torrent  or  river  be  dried 
up,  we  call  the  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  left  in  their  channels,  or 
whatever,  during  floods,  they  may  have  scattered  over  the  neighbour- 
ing plains,  alluvium.  The  very  same. materials  carried  into  a  laks, 
where  they  become  sorted  by  water  and  arranged  in  more  distinct 
Uiyers,  especially  if  ^they  inclose  the  remains  of  plants,  shells,  or  other 
fossil^  are  termed  regular  strata. 

In  like  manner  we  may  sometimes  compare  the  gravel,  sand,  and 
broken  shells,  strewed  along  the  path  of  a  rapid  marine  current,  with 
a  deposit  formed  contemporaneously  by  the  discharge  of  similar  ma- 
teriids  year  after  year,  into  a  deeper  and  more  tranquil  part  of  the 
sea.  In  such  cases,  when  we  detect  marine  shells  or  other  organic 
remains  entombed  in  the  strata  which  enable  us  to  determine  their 

*  See  LyeQ  on  Sand-pipes,  &c.,  Phil  Mag.,  third  series,  toL  xy.  p.  857.,  Oct  1839. 
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age  and  mode  of  origin,  we  regard  them  as  part  of  flie  regular  series 
of  fossiliferous  formations,  whereas,  if  there  are  no  fossils,  we  have 
frequently  no  power  of  separating  them  from  the  general  mass  of 
superficial  alluvium. 

The  usual  raritj  of  organic  remains  in  beds  of  loose  gravel  is  partly 
owing  to  the  friction  which  originally  ground  down  rocks  into  pebbles, 
or  sand,  and  organic  bodies  into  small  fragments,  and  it  is  partly  owing 
to  the  porous  nature  of  alluvium  when  it  has  emerged,  which  allows 
the  free  percolation  through  it  of  rain-water,  and  promotes  the  de- 
composition and  solution  of  fossil  remains. 

.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  most  rivers 
are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  deposits  of  greater 
depth  and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  the  present 
streams.  From  this  fact  a  rash  inference  has  sometimes  been  drawn, 
that  rivers  in  general  have  grown  smaller,  or  become  less  liable  to  be 
flooded  than  formerly.  But  such  phenomena  would  be  a  natural  result 
of  considerable  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  experienced  since 
the  existing  valleys  originated. 

Suppose  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within  it  a  large  hydro- 
graphical  basin  like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  to  subside  several  inches 
or  feet  in  a  century,  as  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  extending  600 
miles  north  and  south,  has  been  sinking  for  three  or  four  centuries, 
between  the  latitudes  60®  and  69**  N.  •  It  will  rarely  happen  that 
the  rate  of  subsidence  will  be  everywhere  equal,  and  in  many  cases 
the  amount  of  depression  in  the  interior  will  regularly  exceed  that  of 
the  region  nearer  the  sea.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  fall  of  the 
waters  flowing  from  the  upland  country  will  be  diminished,  and  each 
tributary  stream  will  have  less  power  to  carry  its  sand  and  sediment 
into  the  main  river,  and  the  main  river  less  power  to  convey  its 
annual  burden*  of  transported  matter  to  the  sea.  All  the  rivers,  there- 
fore, will  proceed  to  fill  up  partially  their  ancient  channels,  and, 
during  frequent  inundations,  will  raise  their  alluvial  plains  by  new 
deposits.  K  then  the  same  area  of  land  be  again  upheaved  to  its 
former  height,  the  fall,  and  consequently  the  velocity,  of  every  river 
will  begin  to  augment.  Each  of  them  will  be  less  given  to  overflow 
its  alluvial  plain ;  and  their  power  of  carrying  earthy  matter  sea- 
ward, and  of  scouring  out  and  deepening  their  channels,  wiU  be 
sustained  till,  after  a  lapse  of  many  thousand  years,  each  of  them 
has  eroded  a  new  channel  or  valley  through  a  fluviatile  formation 
of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  surface  of  what  was  once  the 
river-plain  at  the  period  of  greatest  depression,  will  then  remain  fring- 
ing the  valley-sides  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat,  but  in 
reality  sloping  down  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  river.  Every- 
where this  terrace  will  present  cliffs  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing  the 
river.  That  such  a  series  of  movements  has  actually  taken  place  in  the 
main  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary  valleys  during  oscil- 
lations of  level,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  description  of  that 

•  Principles  of  Q«>log7,  7th  ed.  p.  506.,  8th  ed.  p.  609. 
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country  *  ;  and  the  freshwater  shells  of  existing  species  and  bones  of 
land  quadrupeds,  partly  of  extinct  races,  preserved  in  the  terraces  of 
flaviatile  origin,  attest  the  exclusion  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  filling  up  and  partial  re-excavation. 

In  many  cases,  the  alluvium  in  which  rivers  are  now  cutting  their 
channels,  originated  when  the  land  first  rose  out  of  the  sea.  If, 
for  example,  the  emergence  was  caused  by  a  gradual  and  uniform 
motion,  every  bay  and  estuary,  or  the  straits  between  islands,  would 
dry  up  slowly,  and  during  their  conversion  into  valleys,  every  part 
of  the  upheaved  area  would  in  its  turn  be  a  sea-shore,  and  might  be 
strewed  over  with  littoral  sand  and  pebbles,  or  each  spot  might  be 
the  point  where  a  delta  accumulated  during  the  retreat  and  exclusion 
of  the  sea.  Materials  so  accumulated  would  conform  to  the  general 
slope  of  a  valley  from  its  head  to  the  sea-coast. 

River  terraces, — We  often  observe  at  a  short  dis)Ance  from  the 
present  bed  of  a  river  a  steep  cliflT  a  few  feet  or  yards  high,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  it  a  flat  terrace  corresponding  in  appearance  to 
the  alluvial  plain  which  immediately  borders  the  river.  This  terrace 
is  again  bounded  by  another  cliff,  above  which  a  second  terrace 
sometimes  occurs ;  and  in  this  manner  two  or  three  ranges  of  clifiTs 
and  terraces  are  occasionally  seen  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
the  number  varying,  but  those  on  the  opposite  sides  often  corre- 
sponding in  height. 

Fig.  IDS. 


River  Terraces  and  Parallel  Roadi. 

These  terraces  are  seldom  continuous  for  great  distances,  and  their 
surface  slopes  downwards  with  an  inclination  similar  to  that  of  the 
river.  They  are  readily  explained  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  before 
suggested,  of  a  gradual  rise  of  the  land ;  especially  if,  while  rivers  are 
shapmg  out  their  beds,  the  upheaving  movement  be  intermittent,  so 
that  long  pauses  shall  occur,  during  which  the  stream  will  have  time 
to  encroach  upon  one  of  its  banks,  so  as  to  clear  away  and  flatten  a 
large  space.  This  operation  being  afterwards  repeated  at  lower 
levels,  there  will  be  several  successive  cliffs  and  terraces. 


•  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  a  vol  li.  chap.  34. 
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Parallel  roads, — The  parallel  shelves,  or  roads,  as  they  have  been 
called,  of  Lochaber  or  Glen  R07  and  other  contiguous  vaneys  in 
Scotland,  are  distinct  both  in  character  and  origin  from  the  terraces 
above  4e3cribed;  for  they  have  no  slope  towards  the  sea  like  the 
channel  of  a  river,  nor  are  thej  the  effect  of  denudation.  Glen 
Roy  is  situated  in  the  Western  Highlands^  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Fort  William,  near  the  western  end  of  the  great  glen  of  Scotland,  or 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  highest  of  the  Grampians, 
Ben  Nevis.  Throughout  its  whole  length,  a  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles,  two,  and  in  its  lower  part  three,  parallel  roads  or  shelves 
are  traced  along  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  represented  in 
the  annexed  figure,  fig.  102.,  each  maintaining  a  perfect  horizontality, 
and  continuing  at  exactly  the  same  level  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
glen.  Seen  at  a  distance,  they  appear  like  ledges  or  roads,  cut  arti- 
ficially out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills  ;  but  when  we  are  upon  them  we 
can  scarcely  recognize  their  existence,  so  uneven  is  their  surface, 
and  80  covered  with  boulders.  They  are  from  10  to  60  feet  broad, 
and  merely  differ  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  by  being  somewhat 
less  steep. 

On  closer  inspection,  we  find  that  these  terraces  are  stratified  in 
the  ordinary  manner  of  alluvial  or  littoral  deposits,  as  may  be  seen  at 
those  points  where  ravines  have  been  excavated  by  torrents.  The 
parallel  shelves,  therefore,  have  not  been  caused  by  denudation,  but 
by  the  deposition  of  detritus,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  dis- 
persed in  smaller  quantities  over  the  declivities  of  the  hills  above. 
These  hills  consist  of  clay-slate,  mica-schist,  and  granite,  which  rocks 
have  been  worn  away  and  laid  bare  at  a  few  points  only,  in  a  line 
just  above  the  parallel  roads.  The  highest  of  these  roads  is  about 
1250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  next  about  200  feet  lower 
than  the  uppermost,  and  the  third  still  lower  by  about  60  feet.  It  is 
only  this  last,  or  the  lowest  of  the  three,  which  is  continued  through- 
out Glen  Spean,  a  large  valley  with  which  Glen  Roy  unites.  As 
the  shelves  are  always  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea,  they  become 
continually  more  elevated  above  the  river  in  proportion  as  we  descend 
each  valley;  and  they  at  length  terminate  very  abruptly,  without 
any  obvious  cause,  or  any  change  either  in  the  shape  of  the  ground 
or  in  the  composition  or  hardness  of  the  rocks.  I  should  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  work,  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  a  full  description  of  all 
the  geographical  circumstances  attending  these  singular  terraces,  or 
to  discuss  the  ingenious  theories  which  have  been  severally  proposed 
to  account  for  them  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  and  Messrs. 
Darwin,  Agassiz,  Milne,  and  Chambers.  There  is  one  pointy  how- 
ever, on  which  all  are  agreed,  namely,  that  these  shelves  are  ancient 
beaches,  or  littoral  formations  accumulated  round  the  edges  of  one  or 
more  sheets  of  water  which  once  stood  at  the  level,  first  of  the 
highest  shelf,  and  successively  at  the  height  of  the  two  others.  It  is 
well  known,  that  wherever  a  lake  or  marine  fiord  exists  surrounded 
by  steep  mountains  subject  to  disintegration  by  frost  or  the  ac^on 
of  torrents,  some  loose  matter  is  washed  down  annually,  especially 
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daring  the  melting  of  snow,  and  a  check  is  given  to  the  descent  of 
this  detritus  at  the  point  where  it  reaches 
'"*'  the  waters  of  the  lake.    The  waves  then 

spread  out  the  materials  along  the  shore, 
and  throw  some  of  them  upon  the  beach ; 
their  dispersing  power  being  aided  by  the 
ice,  which  often  adheres  to  pebbles  during 
the  winter  months,  and  gives  buoyancy  to 
them.    The  annexed  diagram  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Macculloch  and 
Mr.  Darwin  suppose  **  the  roads  "  to  con- 
stitute mere  indentations  in  a  superficial 
A  B.  suppoMd  oiigiiui  rarfkee  of    alluvial  coating  which  rests  upon  the  hill- 
c  D.  RiMdf  or  sheiTM  In  the  outer    sidc,  and  cousists  chiefiy  of  clay  and  sharp 
.a.«taicoT«i.«ortiiehm.  unrounded  stones. 

Among  other  proofs  that  the  parallel  roads  have  really  been  formed 
along  the  margin  of  a  sheet  of  water,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
wherever  an  isolated  hill  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  above  the 
level  of  any  particular  shelf,  a  corresponding  shelf  is  seen  at  the 
same  level  passing  round  the  hill,  as  would  have  happened  if  it  had 
once  formed  an  island  in  a  lake  or  fiord.  Another  very  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  these  terraces  is  this ;  each  of  them  comes  in  some 
portion  of  its  course  to  a  coi^  or  passage  between  the  heads  of  glens, 
the  explanation  of  which  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Those  writers  who  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that  the  roads  were 
the  ancient  beaches  of  freshwater  lakes,  were  unable  to  ofier  any 
probable  hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  and  subsequent  removal 
of  barriers  of  sufficient  height  and  solidity  to  dam  up  the  water.  To 
introduce  any  violent  convulsion  for  their  removal  was  inconsistent 
with  the  uninterrupted  horizontality  of  the  roads,  and  with  the 
undisturbed  aspect  of  those  parts  of  the  glens  where  the  shelves 
come  suddenly  to  an  end.  Mr.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland,  desirous, 
like  the  defenders  of  the  lake  theory,  to  account  for  the  limitation  of 
the  shelves  to  certain  glens,  and  their  absence  in  contiguous  glens, 
where  the  rocks  are  of  the  same  composition,  and  the  slope  and 
inclination  of  the  ground  very  similar,  started  the  conjecture  that 
these  valleys  were  once  blocked  up  by  enormous  glaciers  descending 
from  Ben  Nevis,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  in  Switzerland  and  in 
the  Tyrol,  glacier-lakes.  After  a  time  the  icy  barrier  was  broken 
down,  or  melted,  first,  to  the  level  of  the  second,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  the  third  road  or  shelf. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view,  they  contended  that  the  alluvium  of 
Glen  Roy,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Scotland,  agrees  in  character 
with  the  moraines  of  glaciers  seen  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land. Allusion  will  be  made  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  former 
existence  of  glaciers  in  the  Grampians :  in  the  mean  time  it  will 
readily  be  conceded  that  this  hypothesis  is  preferable  to  any  pre- 
vious lacustrine  theory,  by  accounting  more  easily  for  the  temporary 
existence  and  entire  disappearance  of  lofty  transverse  barriers,  al- 
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though  the  height  required  for  the  imaginary  dams  of  ice  may  be 
startling. 

Before  the  idea  last  alluded  to  had  been  entertained,  l^Ir.  Darwin 
examined  Glen  Boy^  and  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  shelves  were 
formed  when  the  glens  were  still  arms  of  the  sea,  and,  consequently, 
that  there  never  were  any  seaward  barriers.  According  to  him,  the 
land  emerged  during  a  slow  and  uniform  upward  movement,  like  that 
now  experienced  throughout  a  large  part  of  Sweden  and  Finland ;  but 
there  were  certain  pauses  in  the  upheaving  process,  at  which  times 
the  waters  of  the  sea  remained  stationary  for  so  many  centuries  as  to 
allow  of  the  accumulation  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  detrital 
matter,  and  the  excavation,  at  many  points  immediately  above,  of 
deep  notches  and  bare  cliffs  in  the  hard  and  solid  rock. 

The  phenomena  which  are  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this 
theory  are,  first,  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  roads  at  certain  points 
in  the  different  glens ;  secondly,  their  unequal  number  in  different 
valleys  connecting  with  each  other,  there  being  three,  for  example, 
in  Glen  Boy  and  only  one  in  Glen  Spean ;  thirdly,  the  precise  hori- 
zontality  of  level  maintained  by  the  same  shelf  over  a  space  many 
leagues  in  length  requiring  us  to  assume,  that  during  a  rise  of  1260 
feet  no  one  portion  of  the  land  was  raised  even  a  few  yards  above 
another ;  fourthly,  the  coincidence  of  level  already  alluded  to  of  each 
shelf  with  a  coly  or  the  point  forming  the  head  of  two  glens,  from 
which  the  rain-waters  flow  in  opposite  directions.  This  last-men- 
tioned feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Lochaber  seems  to  have 
been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.  He  calls 
these  cols  **  landstraits,"  and  regards  them  as  having  been  anciently 
sounds  or  channels  between  islands.  He  points  out  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  such  sounds  to  be  silted  up,  and  always  the  more  so  in 
proportion  to  their  narrowness.  In  a  chart  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
by  Capt  Sullivan,  B.  N.,  it  appears  that  there  are  several  examples 
there  of  straits  where  the  soundings  diminish  regularly  towards  the 
narrowest  part  One  is  so  nearly  dry  that  it  can  be  walked  over  at 
low  water,  and  another,  no  longer  covered  by  the  sea,  is  supposed  to 
have  recently  dried  up  in  consequence  of  a  small  alteration  in  the  re- 
lative level  of  sea  and  land.  "  Similar  straits,"  observes  Mr.  Chambers, 
''  hovering,  in  character,  between  sea  and  land,  and  which  may  be 
called  fords,  are  met  with  in  the  Hebrides.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
passage  dividing  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  that  between 
North  Uist  and  Benbecula,  both  of  which  would  undoubtedly  appear 
as  colSf  coinciding  with  a  terrace  or  raised  beach,  all  round  the  islsjids, 
if  the  sea  were  to  subside.*** 

The  first  of  the  difficulties  above  alluded  to,  namely,  the  non-exten- 
sion of  the  shelves  over  certain  parts  of  the  glens,  may  be  explained, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  suggests,  by  supposing  in  certain  places  a  quick  growth 
of  green  turf  on  a  good  soil,  which  prevented  the  rain  from  washing 
away  any  loose  materials  lying  on  the  surface.  But  wherever  tlie 
soil  was  barren,  and  where  green  sward  took  long  to  form,  there  may 

*  **  Ancient  Sea  Margins,"  p.  114.,  by  B.  Chamben. 
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have  been  time  for  the  removal  of  the  gravel.  In  one  case  an  inter- 
mediate shelf  appears  for  a  short  distance  (three  quarters  of  a  mile)  on 
the  face  of  the  mountain  called  Tombhran,  between  the  two  upper 
shelves,  and  is  seen  nowhere  else.  It  occurs  where  there  was  the  longest 
space  of  open  water,  and  where,  perhaps,  the  waves  acquired  a  greater 
than  ordinary  power  in  heaping  up  detritus. 

Next  as  to  the  precise  horizontalitj  of  level  maintained  bj  the 
parallel  roads  of  Lochaber  over  an  area  many  leagues  in  length  and 
breadth,  this  is  a  difficulty  common  in  some  degree  to  all  the  rival 
hypotheses,  whether  of  lakes,  or  glaciers,  or  of  the  simple  upheaval 
of  the  land  above  the  sea.  For  we  cannot  suppose  the  roads  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  glacial  period,  or  the  era  of  the  boulder  form- 
ation of  Scotland,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
chapters.  Strata  of  that  era  of  marine  origin  containing  northern  / 
shells  of  existing  species  have  beeix  found  at  various  heights  in 
Scotland,  some  on  the  east,  and  others  on  the  west  coast,  from  20  to 
400  feet  high ;  and  in  one  region  in  Lanarkshire  not  less  than  524 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  Glen  Boy  should  have  escaped  entirely  the  upward 
movement  experienced  in  so  many  surrounding  regions, — a  moTement 
implied  by  the  position  of  these  marine  deposits,  in  which  the  shells 
are  almost  all  of  known  recent  species.  But  if  the  motion  has  really 
extended  to  Glen  Roy  and  the  contiguous  glens,  it  must  have  up- 
lifted them  bodily,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  their 
horizontality ;  and  this  being  admitted,  the  principal  objection  to  the 
theory  of  marine  beaches,  founded  on  the  uniformity  of  upheaval,  is 
removed,  or  is  at  least  common  to  every  theory  hitherto  proposed. 

To  assume  that  the  ocean  has  gone  down  from  the  level  of  the 
uppermost  shelf,  or  1250  feet,  simultaneously  all  over  the  globe, 
while  the  land  remained  unmoved,  is  a  view  which  will  find  favour 
with  very  few  geologists,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  fifth  chapter. 

The  student  will  perceive,  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  formation  of  these  curious  shelves,  that  this  problem, 
like  many  others  in  geology,  is  as  yet  only  solved  in  part ;  and  that  a 
larger  number  of  facts  must  be  collected  and  reasoned  upon  before 
the  question  can  be  finally  settled. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

CHBONOLOGIGAX*  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BOCKS. 

Aqneoiu,  platonic,  Tolcanic,  and  metamorpliic  rocks,  considered  chrcmologicallj^ 
Lehman's  division  into  primitive  and  secondaiy — Wemei^s  addition  of  a  tran* 
sition  class — Neptunian  theoiy — Button  on  igneous  origin  of  granite — How 
the  name  of  primary  vras  still  retained  for  granite —  The  term  *'  transition,''  whj 
faulty — The  adherence  to  the  old  chronological  nomenclature  retarded  the 
progress  of  geology — New  hypothesis  invented  to  reconcile  the  igneous  origin 
of  granite  to  the  notion  of  its  high  antiquity — Explanation  of  the  chronological 
nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work,  so  far  as  regards  primary,  secondaiy,  and 
tertiary  periods. 

In  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated  that  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks, 
the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic,  would 
each  be  considered  not  only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters, 
and  mode  of  origin,  but  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to  the 
aqueous  rocks,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  stratified,  that 
some  are  calcareous,  others  argillaceous  or  siliceous,  some  made  up 
of  sand,  others  of  pebbles;  that  some  contain  freshwater,  others 
marine  fossil?,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  student  has  still  to  learn  which 
rocks,  exhibiting  some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have  originated  at 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  which  at  another. 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossiliferous  formations 
is  more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is  therefore  the  most  con- 
venient and  natural  method  to  begin  by  establishing  a  chronology  for 
these  strata,  and  then  to  refer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same  divisions, 
the  several  groups  of  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Such  a  system  of  classification  is  not  only  recommended  by  its  greater 
clearness  and  facility  of  application,  but  is  also  best  fitted  to  strike 
the  imagination  bj  bringing  into  one  view  the  contemporaneous  revo- 
lutions of  the  inorganic  and  organic  creations  of  former  times.  For 
the  sedimentary  formations  are  most  readily  distinguished  by  the 
difierent  species  of  fossil  animals  and  plants  which  they  inclose, 
and  of  which  one  assemblage  after  another  has  flourished  and  then 
disappeared  from  the  earth  in  succession. 

But  before  entering  speciallj  on  the  subdivisions  of  the  aqueous 
rocks  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  chronology  of  rocks  in  general,  although  in 
doing  so  we  shall  be  unavoidably  led  to  allude  to  some  classes  of 
phenomena  which  the  beginner  must  not  yet  expect  fully  to  com- 
prehend. / 

It  was  for  many  years  a  received  opinion  that  the  formation  of 
entire  families  of  rocks,  such  as  the  plutonic  and  those  crystalline 
schists  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter  as  metamorphic,  began  and 
ended  before  any  members  of  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  orders  were 
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prodaced;  and  althongh  this  idea  haB  long  been  modified,  and  is 
nearly  exploded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  aocoont  of  the 
ancient  doctrine,  in  order  that  beginners  may  tmderstand  whence 
many  pieTailing  opinions,  and  some  part  of  the  nomenclature  of 
geology,  still  partially  in  use,  was  derived. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Lehman,  a  German  miner, 
proposed  to  divide  rocks  into  three  classes,  the  first  and  oldest  to  be 
called  primitive,  comprising  the  hypogene,  or  plntonic  and  metamor- 
phic  rocks;  the  next  to  be  termed  secondary,  comprehending  the 
aqneona  or  fossiliferons  strata;  and  the  remainder,  or  third  class, 
corresponding  to  our  alluvium,  ancient  and  modem,  which  he  referred 
to  ^  local  floods,  and  the  deluge  of  Noah."  In  the  primitive  class,  he 
said,  such  as  granite  and  gneiss,  there  are  no  organic  remains,  nor 
any  signs  of  materials  derived  from  the  ruins  of  pre-existing  rocks. 
Their  origin,  therefore,  may  have  been  purely  chemical,  antecedent 
to  the  creation  of  living  beings,  and  probably  coeval  with  the  birth  of 
the  world  itself.  The  secondary  formations,  on  the  contrary,  which 
often  contain  sand,  pebbles,  and  organic  remains,  must  have  been 
mechanical  deposits,  produced  after  the  planet  had  become  the  habi- 
tation of  animals  and  plants.  This  bold  generalization,  although  an- 
ticipated in  some  measure  by  Steno,  a  century  before,  in  Italy, 
formed  at  the  time  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  geology,  and 
sketched  out  correctly  some  of  the  leading  divisions  into  which  rocks 
may  be  separated.  About  half  a  century  later,  Werner,  so  justly 
celebrated  for  his  improved  methods  of  discriminating  the  mineralo- 
gical  characters  of  rocks,  attempted  to  improve  Lehman's  classification, 
and  with  this  view  intercalated  a  class,  called  by  him  ^  the  transition 
formations,"  between  the  primitive  and  secondary.  Between  these 
last  he  had  discovered,  in  northern  Germany,  a  series  of  strata, 
which  in  their  mineral  peculiarities  were  of  an  intermediate  character, 
partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  crystalline  nature  of  micaceous  schist 
and  day-slate,  and  yet  exhibiting  here  and  there  signs  of  a  mechani- 
cal origin  and  organic  remains.  For  this  group,  therefore,  forming  a 
passage  between  Lehman's  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  the  name 
of  ubergang  or  transition  was  proposed.  They  consisted  principally 
of  clay-elate  and  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  called  grauwacke,  and 
partly  of  calcareous  beds.  ^  It  happened  in  the  district  which  Werner 
first  investigated,  that  both  the  primitive  and  transition  strata  were 
highly  inclined,  while  the  beds  of  the  newer  fossiliferons  rocks,  the 
secondary  of  Lehman,  were  horizontal.  To  these  latter,  therefore, 
he  gave  the  name  ofjldiZy  or  <'  a  level  floor;"  and  every  deposit  more 
modem  than  the  chiJk,  which  was  classed  as  the  uppermost  of  the 
fiotz  series,  was  designated  *'the  overflowed  land,"  an  expression  which 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  alluvium,  although  under  this  appel- 
lation were  confounded  all  the  strata  afterwards  called  tertiary,  of 
which  Werner  had  scarcely  any  knowledge.  As  the  followers  of 
Werner  soon  discovered  that  the  inclined  position  of  the  "  transition 
beds,"  and  the  horizontality  of  the  flotz,  or  newer  fossiliferons  strata, 
were  mere  local  accidents,  they  soon  abandoned  the  term  flotz ;  and 
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the  four  diTisions  of  the  Wernerian  school  were  then  named  primitiye, 
transition,  secondary,  and  alluvial. 

As  to  the  trappean  rocks,  although  their  igneous  origin  had  been 
already  demonstrated  by  Arduino,  Fortis,  Faujas,  and  others,  and 
especially  by  Desmarest,  they  were  all  regarded  by  Werner  as  aqueoosy 
and  as  mere  subordinate  members  of  the  secondary  series.* 

This  theory  of  Werner's  was  called  the  "  Neptunian,"  and  for  many 
years  enjoyed  much  popularity.  It  assumed  that  the  globe  had  been 
at  first  invested  by  an  universal  chaotic  oce^Hf^loldidg  the  materials 
of  all  rocks  in  solution.  From  the  waters  of  this  ocean,  granite, 
gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  were  first  precipitated ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  waters  were  purged  of  these  ingredients,  and 
more  nearly  resembled  those  of  our  actual  seas,  the  transition  strata 
were  deposited.  These  were  of  a  mixed  char^ter,  not  purely  che- 
mical, because  the  waves  and  currents  had  already  begun  to  wear 
down  solid  land,  and  to  give  rise  to  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud ;  nor  en- 
tirely without  fossils,  because  a  few  of  the  first  marine  animals  had 
begun  to  exist.  After  this  period,  the  sec^dary  formations  were 
accumulated  in  waters  resembling  those  of  uie  present  ocean,  except 
at  certain  intervals,  when,  from  causes  wholly  unexplained,  a  partial 
recurrence  of  the  '^  chaotic  fluid "  took  place,  during  which  various 
trap  rocks,  some  highly  crystalline,  were  formed.  This  arbitrary 
hypothesis  rejected  all  intervention  of  igneous  agency,  volcanos  being 
regarded  as  modem,  partial,  and  superficial  accidents,  of  trifling 
account  among  the  great  causes  which  have  modified  the  external 
structure  of  the  globe. 

Meanwhile  Hutton,  a  contemporary  of  Werner,  began  to  teach,  in 
Scotland,  that  granite  as  well  as  trap  was  of  igneous  origin,  and  had 
at  various  periods  intruded  itself  in  a  fluid  state  into  different  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust.  He  recognized  and  faithfully  described  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  granitic  veins,  and  the  alterations  produced  by  them 
on  the  invaded  strata,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  thirty-third 
chapter.  He,  moreover,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  crystalline 
strata  called  primitive  had  not  been  precipitated  from  a  primssval 
ocean,  but  were  sedimentary  strata  altered  by  heat  In  his  writings, 
therefore,  and  in  those  of  his  illustrator,  Flayfair,  we  find  the  germ 
of  that  metamorphic  theory  which  has  been  already  hinted  at  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  expounded  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  thirty-fifth  chapters. 

At  length,  after  much  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  trap  and  granite  made  its  way  into  general  favour;  but 
although  it  was,  in  consequence,  admitted  that  both  granite  and  trap 
had  been  produced  at  many  successive  periods,  the  term  primitive  or 
primary  still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  crystalline  formations 
in  general,  whether  stratified,  like  gneiss,  or  unstratified,  like  granite. 
The  pupil  was  told  that  granite  was  a  primary  rock,  but  that  some 
granites  were  newer  than  certain  secondary  formations ;  and  in  con- 

♦  See  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  chap.  iy. 
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formity  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  language,  to  which  the  teacher 
waa  still  determined  to  adhere,  a  desire  was  naturally  engendered  of 
ttLtenuating  the  importance  of  those  more  modern  granites,  the  true 
dates  of  which  new  observations  were  continually  bringing  to  light. 

A  no  less  decided  inclination  was  shown  to  persist  in  the  use  of 
the  term  ^^  transition,"  after  it  had  been  proved  to  be  almost  as 
faulty  in  its  original  application  as  that  of  flotz.  The  name  of 
transition,  as  already  stated,  was  first  given  by  Werner,  to  designate 
a  mineral  character,  intermediate  between  the  highly  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  state  and  that  of  an  ordinary  fossiliferous  rock.  But 
the  term  acquired  also  from  the  first  a  chronological  import,  because 
it  had  been  appropriated  to  sedimentary  formations,  which,  in  the 
Hartz  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  were  more  ancient  than  the 
oldest  of  the  secondary  series,  and  were  characterized  by  peculiar 
fossil  zoophytes  and  shells.  When,  therefore,  geologists  found  in 
other  districts  stratified  rocks  occupying  the  same  position,  and 
inclosing  similar  fossils,  they  gave  to  them  also  the  name  of  tran- 
sUion^  according  to  rules  which  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  such  rocks  were  found  not  to  exhibit 
the  same  mineral  texture  which  Werner  had  called  transition.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  not  more  crystalline  than  different 
memben  of  the  secondary  class;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
last  were  sometimes  found  to  assume  a  semi-crystalline  and  almost 
metamorphic  aspect,  and  thus,  on  lithological  grounds,  to  deserve 
equally  die  name  of  transition.  So  remarkably  was  this  the  case  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  that  certain  rocks^  which  had  for  years  been  regarded 
by  some  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Werner  to  be  transition,  were 
at  last  acknowledged,  when  their  relative  position  and  fossils  were 
better  understood,  to  belong  to  the  newest  of  the  secondary  groups  ; 
nay,  some  of  them  have  actually  been  discovered  to  be  members  of 
the  lower  tertiary  series  I  K,  under  such  circumstances,  the  name  of 
transition  was  retained,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  have  been  applied 
without  reference  to  the  age  of  strata,  and  simply  as  expressive  of  a 
mineral  peculiarity.  The  continued  appropriation  of  the  term  ta 
formaUons  of  a  given  date,  induced  geologists  to  go  on  believing  that 
the  ancient  strata  so  designated  bore  a  less  resemblance  to  the 
secondary  than  is  really  the  case,  and  to  imagine  that  these  last  never 
pass,  as  they  frequently  do^  into  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  poet  Waller,  when  lamenting  over  the  antiquated  style  of 
Chaucer,  complains  that  — 

We  write  in  sand,  onr  language  grows, 
And,  like  the  tide,  our  work  overflows. 

But  the  reverse  is  true  in  geology ;  for  here  it  is  our  work  which 
continually  outgrows  the  language.  The  tide  of  observation  advances 
with  such  speed  that  improvements  in  theory  outrun  the  changes  of 
nomenclature;  and  the  attempt  to  inculcate  new  truths  by  words 
invented  to  express  a  different  or  opposite  opinion,  tends  constantly. 
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by  the  force  of  association,  to  perpetuate  error;  so  that  dogmas 
renounced  by  the  reason  still  retain  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagi- 
nation. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  old  chronological  yiews  with  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  the  following  hypothesis 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Neptunists.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  an  aqueous  menstruum  or  chaotic  fluid,  the  materials  of  the 
present  crust  of  the  earth  were  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  in  a 
state  of  igneous  fusion,  until  part  of  the  heat  having  been  diffused 
into  surrounding  space,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  consolidated,  and 
formed  a  crust  of  granite.  This  covering  of  crystalline  stone,  which 
afterwards  grew  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  cooled,  was  so  hot^  at  firsts 
that  no  water  could  exist  upon  it;  but  as  the  refrigeration  pro- 
ceeded, the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  was  condensed,  and, 

-^  falling  in  rain,  gave  rise  to  the  first  thermal  ocean.  So  high  was  the 
temperature  of  this  boiling  sea,  that  no  aquatic  beings  could  inhabit 
its  waters,  and  its  deposits  were  not  only  devoid  of  fossils,  but^  like 
those  of  some  hot  springs,  were  higUy  crystalline.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  primary  or  crystalline  strata^ -^gneiss,  micarschist,  and 
the  rest. 

Afterwards,  when  the  granitic  crust  had  been  partially  broken  up, 
land  and  mountains  began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  and  rains  and 
torrents  to  grind  down  rock,  so  that  sediment  was  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  the  seas.  Yet  the  heat  still  remaining  in  the  solid 
supporting  substances  was  sufficient  to  increase  the  chemical  action 
exerted  by  the  water,  although  not  so  intense  as  to  prevent  the  intro* 
duction  and  increase  of  some  living  beings.  During  this  state  of 
things  some  of  the  residuary  mineral  ingredients  of  the  primsval 
ocean  were  precipitated,  and  formed  deposits  (the  transition  strata 
of  Werner),  half  chemical  and  half  mechanical,  and  containing  a  few 
fossils. 

By  this  new  theory,  which  was  in  part  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 

"  Leibnitz,  published  in  1680,  on  the  igneous  origin  of  the  planet,  the 
old  ideas  respecting  the  priority  of  all  crystalline  rocks  to  the  creation 
of  organic  beings,  were  still  preserved;  and  the  mistaken  notion  that 
all  the  semi-crystalline  and  partially  fossiliferous  rocks  belonged  to 
one  period,  while  all  the  earthy  and  uncrystalline  formations  origin- 
ated at  a  subsequent  epoch,  was  also  perpetuated. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  the  great  Leibnitz  imagined,  that 
the  whole  planet  was  once  in  a  state  of  liquefaction  by  heat ;  but 
there  are  certainly  no  geological  proofs  that  the  granite  which  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  of  so  much  of  the  earth's  crust  was  ever  at  once 
in  a  state  of  universal  fusion.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  the  formation  of  granite,  like  the  deposition  of 
the  stratified  rocks,  has  been  successive,  and  that  diflerent  portions  of 
granite  have  been  in  a  melted  state  at  distinct  and  often  distant 
periods.  One  mass  was  solid,  and  had  been  fractured,  before  another 
body  of  granitic  matter  was  injected  into  it,  or  through  it,  in  the  form 
of  veins.   Some  granites  are  more  ancient  than  any  known  fossiliferous 
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rocks;  others  are  of  secondary;  and  some,  such  as  that  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  part  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Alps,  of  tertiary  origin.  In 
short,  the  universal  fluidity  of  the  crystalline  foundations  of  the 
earth's  crust,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  uni- 
yersality  of  the  ancient  ocean.  All  the  land  has  been  under  water, 
but  not  all  at  one  time ;  so  all  the  subterranean  unstratified  rocks  to 
which  man  can  obtun  access  have  been  melted,  but  not  simulta- 
neously. 

In  the  present  work  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous, 
plotonic^  Toleanic,  and  metamorphic,  will  form  four  parallel,  or 
nearly  parallel,  columns  in  one  chronological  table.  They  will  be 
considered  as  four  sets  of  monuments  relating  to  four  contempo- 
raneous»  or  nearly  contemporaneous,  series  of  events.  I  shall  en- 
deavour, in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  plutonic  rocks,  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  certain  masses  belonging  to  each  of  the  four 
chisses  of  rocks  may  hare  originated  simultaneously  at  every  geolo- 
gical period,  and  how  the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  continually 
remodelled,  above  and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  from 
times  indefinitely  remote.  In  the  same  manner  as  aqueous  and 
fossiliferous  strata  are  now  formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in 
other  places  volcanic  rocks  break  out  at  the  surface,  and  are  con- 
nected with  reservoirs  of  melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  —  so,  at  every  era  of  the  past,  fossiliferous  deposits  and 
superficial  igneous  rocks  were  in  progress  contemporaneously  with 
others  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  origin,  and  some  sedimentary 
strata  were  exposed  to  heat,  and  made  to  assume  a  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  structure. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  that  during  all  these 
changes  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  increasing  in  thickness. 
It  has  been  shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  action  is  concerned,  the 
gain  by  fresh  deposits,  and  the  loss  by  denudation,  must  at  each 
period  have  been  equal  (see  above,  p.  68.) ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  acquisition  of  new  crys* 
talline  rocks,  at  each  successive  er%  may  merely  have  counter- 
balanced the  loss  sustained  by  the  melting  of  materiab  previously 
consolidated.  As  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  crystalline  found- 
ations of  the  earth's  crust,  when  compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and 
volcanic  rocks  which  they  support,  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  first 
chapter,  that  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  matter  is  as  difiicult  as 
at  once  to  decide  which  of  the  two,  whether  the  foundations  or  super- 
structure of  an  ancient  city  built  on  wooden  piles,  may  be  the  oldest 
We  have  seen  that,  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  be  prepared 
to  say  whether  the  work  of  decay  and  restoration  had  gone  on  most 
n^dly  above  or  below ;  whether  the  average  duration  of  the  piles  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  stone  buildings,  or  the  contrary.  So  also  in 
regard  to  the  relative  age  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust;  we  cannot  hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  this  point, 
until  we  know  whether,  upon  an  average,  the  power  of  water  above, 
or  that  of  heat  belowy  ifl  most  efficacious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid 
matter. 
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After  the  observations  which  hare  now  been  made,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  term  primary  must  either  be  entirely  renounced,  or, 
if  retained,  must  be  difierenUy  defined,  and  not  made  to  designate  a 
set  of  crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which  are  already  ascertained  to  be 
newer  than  all  the  secondary  formations.  In  this  work  I  shall  follow 
most  nearly  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Bou^  who  has  called  all 
fouiUferous  rocks  older  than  the  secondary  by  the  name  of  primary. 
To  prevent  confusion,  I  shall  sometimes  speak  of  these  last  as  the 
primary  fo$$Uiferous  formations ;  because  the  word  primary  has 
hitherto  been  most  generally  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  non- 
fossiliferous  rock.  Some  geologists,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  have 
introduced  the  term  Paleozoic  for  primary,  from  iroXacov,  '^  ancient,** 
and  CiiH}!',  "  an  organic  being,"  still  retaining  the  terms  secondary  and 
tertiary;  Mr.  Phillips,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  has  proposed 
Mesozoic,  for  secondary,  from  fitfro^^ ''  middle,"  &c. ;  and  Cainozoic,  for 
tertiary,  from  atocvoc,  "  recent,"  &c ;  but  the  terms  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  are  synonymous,  and  have  the  claim  of  priority  in 
their  favour. 

If  we  can  prove  any  plutonic,  volcanic,  or  metamorphic  rocks  to  be 
older  than  the  secondary  formations,  such  rocks  will  also  be  primary, 
according  to  this  system.  Mr.  Bou6  having  with  propriety  ex- 
cluded the  metamorphic  rocks,  cl$  a  clasSy  from  the  primary  form- 
ations, proposed  to  call  them  all  "  crystalline  schists." 

As  there  are  secondary  fossiliferous  strata,  so  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  contempora- 
neous origin,  which  I  shall  also  term  secondary. 

In  the  next  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that  the  strata  above  the 
chalk  have  been  called  tertiary.  If,  therefore,  we  discover  any  vol- 
canic, plutonic,  or  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have  originated  since 
the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  these  also  will  rank  as  tertiary  form- 
ations. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  some  metamorphic  strata,  and 
some  granites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  rocks.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  true,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  future  chapters ;  but  I  may  here  observe,  that  when  we 
arrange  the  four  classes  of  rocks  in  four  parallel  columns  in  one  table 
of  chronology,  it  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  these  columns  are  aU 
of  equal  length ;  one  may  begin  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest,  and 
another  may  come  down  to  a  later  point  of  tune.  In  the  small  part 
of  the  globe  hitherto  examined,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  have  discovered  either  the  oldest  or  the  newest  members  of 
each  of  the  four  classes  of  rocks.  Thus,  if  there  be  primary,  second- 
ary, and  tertiary  rocks  of  the  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  class,  and  in 
like  manner  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hypogene  formations, 
we  may  not  be  yet  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  beds,  or  with  the  newest  of  the  hypogene. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  AQUEOUS  BOCKS. 

On  Ae  tfarae  principal  tesu  of  relatiye  age— niperpodtion,  mineral  character,  and 
fbaols — Change  of  mineral  character  and  fowila  in  the  same  continaons  format 
ftian — Proofs  that  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  lived  at  snccessiye 
periods — Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  species— Great  extent  of  single  pro- 
vinces—  Similar  laws  prevailed  at  successive  geological  periods— Relative 
importance  of  mineral  and  palnontological  characters—  Test  of  age  by  included 
finagments*- Frequent  absence  of  strata  of  intervening  periods — Principal  gtonpa 
of  strata  in  western  Eozope. 

Is  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  generally  of  the  chronological  relations  of 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  and  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  aqueous 
rocks  in  particular,  or  of  the  successive  periods  at  which  the  different 
fossiliferous  formations  have  been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  determine  the  age  of 
a  given  set  of  strata  -,  first,  superposition ;  secondly,  mineral  cha« 
racter ;  and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid  can  occasionally  be 
derived  from  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  one  deposit 
including  in  it  fragments  of  a  pre*existing  rock,  by  which  the  rela- 
tive ages  of  the  two  may,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence, 
be  determined. 

SuperpotUion. — The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of  one 
aqueous  deposit,  as  compared  to  another,  is  relative  position.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that,  where  strata  are  horizontal,  the  bed  which 
lies  uppermost  is  the  newest  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  the  most  ancient.  So,  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  formations, 
they  are  like  volumes  of  history,  in  which  each  writer  has  recorded 
the  annals  of  his  own  times,  and  then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the 
last  written  page  uppermost,  upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of 
the  era  immediately  preceding  were  commemorated.  In  this  manner 
a  lofty  pile  of  chronicles  is  at  length  accumulated ;  and  they  are  so 
arranged  as  to  indicate,  by  their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which 
the  events  recorded  in  them  have  occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some  re- 
gions where,  as  the  student  has  already  been  informed,  the  beds  have 
been  disturbed,  and  sometimes  extensively  thrown  over  and  turned 
upside  down.  (See  pp.  58,  59.)  But  an  experienced  geologist  can 
rarely  be  deceived  by  these  exceptional  cases.  When  he  finds  that 
the  strata  are  fractured,  curved,  inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that 
the  original  order  of  superposition  must  be  doubtful,  and  he  then 
endeavours  to  find  sections  in  some  neighbouring  district  where  the 
strata  are  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined.  Here,  the  true  order 
of  sequence  of  the  entire  series  of  deposits  being  ascertained,  a  key  is 
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furnisbed  for  settling  the  chronology  of  those  strata  where  the  dis- 
placement is  extreme. 

Mineral  character.  —  The  same  rocks  maj  o^n  be  observed  to 
retain  for  miles,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles,  the  same  mineral  pecu- 
liarities, if  we  follow  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace  the  beds,  if 
they  be  undisturbed,  in  a  horizontal  direction.  But  if  we  pursue 
them  vertically,  or  in  any  direction  transverse  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, this  uniformity  ceases  almost  immediately.  In  that  case  we 
can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a  stratified  mass  for  a  few  hundred  yarda 
without  beholding  a  succession  of  extremely  dissimilar  rocks,  some  of 
fine,  others  of  coarse  grain,  some  of  mechanical,  others  of  chemical 
origin ;  some  calcareous,  others  argillaceous,  and  others  siliceous. 
These  phenomena  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  rivers  and  currents 
have  dispersed  the  same  sediment  over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but 
at  successive  periods  have  been  charged,  in  the  same  region,  with 
very  difiPerent  kinds  of  matter.  The  first  observers  were  so  astonished 
at  the  vast  spaces  over  which  they  were  able  to  follow  the  same  homo- 
geneous rocks  in  a  horizontal  directi<my  that  they  came  hastily  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  whole  globe  had  been  environed  by  a  succession  of 
distinct  aqueous  formations,  disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet, 
like  the  concentric  coats  of  an  onion.  But  although,  in  fact,  some 
formations  may  be  continuous  over  districts  as  large  as  half  of  Europe, 
or  even  more,  yet  most  of  them  either  terminate  wholly  within  narrower 
limits,  or  soon  change  their  lithological  character.  Sometimes  they 
thin  out  gradually,  as  if  the  supply  of  sediment  had  failed  in  diat 
direction,  or  they  come  abruptly  to  an  end,  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  the  ancient  sea  or  lake  which  served  as  their  receptacle. 
It  no  less  frequently  happens  that  they  vary  in  mineral  aspect  and 
composition,  as  we  pursue  them  horizontally.  For  example,  we  trace 
a  limestone  for  a  hundred  miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arenaceous, 
and  finally  passes  into  sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  this 
sandstone,  already  proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the  same  age, 
throughout  another  district  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  length. 

Organic  remains. — This  character  must  be  used  as  a  criterion  of 
the  age  of  a  formation  or  of  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  two 
deposits  in  distant  places,  under  very  much  the  same  restrictions  as 
the  test  of  mineral  composition.     * 

First,  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if  we 
examine  strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  by  no  means 
for  indefinite  distances. 

Secondly,  while  the  same  fossils  prevail  in  a  particular  set  of 
strata  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet 
with  the  same  remains  for  many  £athoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several 
hundred  yards,  in  a  vertical  line,  or  a  line  transverse  to  the  strata. 
This  fact  has  now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
has  led  to  a  conviction,  that  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the 
same  area  of  land  and  water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals 
and  plants  even  more  distinct  than  those  which  now  people  the  anti* 
podes,  or  which  now  co-exist  in  the  arctic,  temperate^  and  tropical 
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xones.  It  appears,  that  from  the  remotest  periods  there  has  been 
ever  a  coming  in  of  new  organic  forms,  and  an  extinction  of  those 
which  pre-existed  on  the  earth ;  some  species  having  endured  for  a 
longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time  -,  while  none  have  ever  re-appeared 
afler  onoe  djing  oat  The  law  which  has  governed  the  creation  and 
extinctiim  of  species  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  verse  of  the 
poet,— 

Katnra  S  foce,  e  poi  rnppe  la  stiunpa.        ARXosTa 

Natiii«  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

And  this  circumstance  it  is,  which  confers  on  fossils  their  highest 
▼alue  as  chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  geologist,  that  authority  which  belongs  to  contemporary  medals 
in  history. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock;  for 
some  of  these,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  for  example,  may 
occur  at  once  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the  entire  sedi- 
mentary series ;  exhibiting  in  each  position  so  perfect  an  identity  of 
mineral  aspect  as  to  be  nndistinguishable.  Such  exact  repetitions, 
however,  of  the  same  mixtures  of  sediment  have  not  often  been  pro- 
dnoedy  at  distant  periods,  in  precisely  the  same  parts  of  the  globe ; 
and,  even  where  this  has  happened,  we  are  seldom  in  any  danger  of 
oonfoonding  tc^ether  the  monuments  of  remote  eras,  when  we  have 
studied  their  imbedded  fossils  and  their  relative  position. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  same  species  of  organic  remains  cannot 
be  traced  horizontally,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication for  indefinite  distances.  This  might  have  been  expected 
from  analogy ;  for  when  we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of 
living  beings  we  find  that  the  habitaUe  surface  of  the  sea  and  land 
may  be  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  provinces, 
each  peopled  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  In  the 
Principlee  of  Greology,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  extent 
and  probable  origin  oi  these  separate  divisions ;  and  it  was  shown 
that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on  which  they  depend,  and 
that  ditference  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude  is  generally  accom- 
ptnied  by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited,  at  the  same 
period,  by  different  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands  ad- 
joining these  may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows 
that  distinct  fossils  will  be  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits. 
If  it  were  otherwise — if  the  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate, 
cr  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a 
correspondling  t^nperature  and  other  conditions  favourable  to  their 
existence  are  found— the  identification  of  mineral  masses  of  the 
**DM  «9^  ^  means  of  their  included  organic  contents,  would  be  a 
matter  of  still  greater  certainty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces,  espe- 
cially those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great;  and  our  geolc^ical 
i^eaearehes  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed  at  remote 
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periods ;  for  the  fossils  are  often  identical  throughout  wide  spaces,  and 
in  detached  deposits,  consisting  of  rocks  varying  entirely  in  their 
mineral  nature. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  be  more  readily  understood,  if  we 
reflect  on  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  entire 
sea  may  be  considered  as  one  zoological  province ;  for  although  certain 
species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes  may  be  very  local,  and  each  region 
has  probably  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  number 
are  common  to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at  some 
future  period,  the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted  into  land, 
the  geologist  might  be  enabled,  by  reference  to  organic  remains,  to 
prove  the  contemporaoeous  origin  of  various  mineral  masses  scattered 
over  a  space  equal  in  area  to  half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress  in  this 
sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Rhone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers,  which  differ 
as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  sediment  as  does  the 
composition  of  the  mountains  which  they  drain.  There  are  also  other 
quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near 
the  base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where 
another  class  of  rocks  is  now  forming ;  where  showers  of  volcanic 
ashes  occasionally  fall  into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  overflow  its 
bottom ;  and  where,  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds 
of  sand  and  clay  are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  cliffs,  or 
the  turbid  waters  of  rivers.  Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the  Italian 
travertins,  are  here  and  there  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  some  of  which  rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  all 
these  detached  formations,  so  diversified  in  their  litholc^cal  cha- 
racters, the  remains  of  the  same  shells,  corals,  Crustacea,  and  fish  are 
becoming  inclosed ;  or,  at  least,  a  sufficient  number  must  be  common 
to  the  different  localities  to  enable  the  zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to 
one  contemporaneous  assemblage  of  species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical  circum- 
stances which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  to  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  limits ;  and  hence  it  must 
happen,  that  strata  will  be  sometimes  formed  in  contiguous  regions, 
differing  widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and  organic  remains.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the  Red  Sea  are,  as 
a  group,  extremely  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  two  seas  are  separated  only  by 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  Of  the  bivalve  shells,  according  to 
Philippi,  not  more  than  a  fifth  are  common  to  the  Red  Setf  and  the 
sea  around  Sicily,  while  the  proportion  of  univalves  (or  Gasteropoda) 
is  stiU  smaller,  not  exceeding  eighteen  in  a  hundred.  Calcareous 
formations  have  accumulated  on  a  great  scale  in  the  Red  Sea  in 
modem  times,  and  fossil  shells  of  existing  species  are  well  preserved 
therein ;  and  we  know  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  large  deposits 
of  mud  are  amassed,  including  the  remains  of  Mediterranean  species. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  at  some  future  period  the  bed  of  the 
Red  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist  might  experience  great 
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difficulties  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of  these 
formations,  which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral 
characters,  were  of  synchrcHious  origin. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  north-western 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  are  all  parts  of  one  province  of  terrestrial  species.  Small 
streams,  therefore,  occasional  land-floods,  and  those  winds  which  drift 
clouds  of  sand  along  the  deserts  might  carry  down  into  the  Bed  Sea 
the  same  shells  of  fluviatile  and  land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is 
sweeping  into  its  delta,  together  with  some  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  whereby  the  groups  of  strata, 
before  alluded  to,  might,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  their 
mineral  composition  and  marine  organic  fossils,  be  shown  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

Tet  while  rivers  may  thus  carry  down  the  same  fluviatile  and 
terrestrial  spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  different  marine 
species,  it  will  much  more  frequently  happen^  that  the  co-existence 
of  terrestrial  species  of  distinct  zoological  and  botanical  provinces 
will  be  proved  by  the  identity  of  the  marine  beings  which  inhabited 
the  intervening  space.  Thus,  for  example,  the  land  quadrupeds  and 
shells  of  the  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  north*west  of 
Asia  differ  considerably,  yet  their  remains  are  all  washed  down  by 
rivers  flowing  from  these  three  countries  into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  present  period,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  is  not 
very  strongly  marked,  especially  where  the  change  is  determined  by 
temperature,  as  it  is  in  seas  extending  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical 
zone,  or  from  the  temperate  to  the  arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual 
passage  takes  place  from  one  set  of  species  to  another.  In  like 
manner  the  geologist,  in  studying  particular  formations  of  remote 
periods,  has  sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  gradation  from  one 
ancient  province  to  another,  by  observing  carefully  the  fossils  of  all 
the  intermediate  places.  His  success  in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  zoological  or  botanical  geography  of  very  distant  eras  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  mineral  character  has  no 
tendency  to  be  affected  by  climate.  A  large  river  may  convey 
yellow  or  red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean,  where  it  may  be 
dispersed  by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred  leagues  in 
length,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,  the  organic  remains 
imbedded  in  such  yellow  or  red  strata  may  indicate  the  different 
animals  or  plants  which  once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perate and  equatorial  regions. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  groups  of  the  same  species 
of  animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than  deposits  of 
homogeneous  composition ;  and  if  so,  palseontological  characters  will 
be  of  more  importance  in  geological  classification  than  the  test  of 
mineral  composition ;  but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of 
these  tests,  as  the  aid  of  both  is  indispensable,  and  it  fortunately 
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happens,  that  where  the  one  criterion  fails,  we  can  often  avail  our- 
selves of  the  other. 

Test  by  included  fragments  of  older  rocks, — It  was  stated,  that 
independent  proof  may  sometimes  he  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of 
two  formations,  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included  in  a 
newer  one.  This  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use,  where  a 
geologist  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  two  formations 
from  want  of  clear  sections  exhibiting  their  true  order  of  portion,  or 
because  the  strata  of  each  group  are  vertical  In  such  cases  we 
sometimes  discover  that  the  more  modem  rock  has  been  in  part 
derived  from  the  degradation  of  the  older.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
maj  find  chalk  with  flints  in  one  part  of  a  country ;  and,  in  another, 
a  distinct  formation,  consisting  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and 
pebbles.  If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  similar  flint,  including 
fossil  shells,  sponges,  and  foraminifera,  of  the  same  species  as  those 
in  the  chalk,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  is  the  oldest  of 
the  two  formations. 

Chronological  groups,  —  The  number  of  groups  into  which  the 
fossiliferous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less  numerous^ 
according  to  the  views  of  classification  which  different  geologists 
entertain  ;  but  when  we  have  adopted  a  certain  S3rstem  of  arrange- 
ment, we  immediately  find  that  a  few  only  of  the  entire  series  of 
groups  occur  one  upon  the  other  in  any  single  section  or  district. 
'The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described  (p.  16.\ 

Fig.  104. 


But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fossiliferous  groups, 
instead  of  as  many  strata.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  in  the  middle 
all  the  superimposed  formations  are  present ;  but  in  consequence  of 
some  of  them  thinning  out.  No.  2.  and  No.  5.  are  absent  at  one 
extremity  of  the  section,  and  No.  4.  at  the  other. 

In  another  diagram,  ^g.  105.,  a  real  section  of  the  geological 
formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills'  is 
presented  to  the  reader,  as  laid  down  on  a  true  scale  by  Professor 
Bamsay,  where  the  newer  groups  1,  2,  8,  4.  rest  unconformably  on 
the  formations  6  and  6.  Here  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line  of 
section  we  meet  with  the  beds  No.  8.  (the  New  Red  Sandstone)  resting 
immediately  on  No.  6.,  while  farther  north,  as  at  Dundry  Hill,  we 
behold  six  groups  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  comprising  all 
the  strata  from  the  inferior  oolite  to  the  coal  and  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  limited  extension  of  the  groups  I  and  2.  is  owing 
to  denudation,  as  these  formations  end  abruptly,  and  have  left 
outlying  patches  to  attest  the  fact  of  their  having  originally  covered 
a  much  wider  area. 
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Fig.  105. 
Dimdry  Hill. 


Section  South  of  Bristol.  A.  C.  Ramugr. 

Length  of  section  4  miles.        a,  b.  Lerel  of  the  sea. 
1.  Inferior  ooUte.  5.  Coal  measare. 

S.  Lias.  6.  Carboniferoiu  limestone. 

3.  Hew  red  sandstone.  7.  Old  red  sandstone. 

4.  Magnesian  conglomerate. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  entire  absence  of  one  or  more 
formations  of  intervening  periods  between  two  groups,  such  as  3. 
and  6.  in  the  same  section,  arises,  not  &om  the  destruction  of  what 
once  existed,  but  because  no  strata  of  an  intermediate  age  were  ever 
deposited  on  the  inferior  rock.  They  were  not  formed  at  that  place, 
either  because  the  r^ion  was  dry  land  during  the  interval,  or  because 
it  was  part  of  a  sea  or  lake  to  which  no  sediment  was  carried. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession  of 
fossiliferous  groups,  a  geologist  must  begin  with  a  single  section  in 
which  several  sets  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other.  He  must  then 
trace  these  formations,  bj  attention  to  their  mineral  character  and 
fossils,  continuously,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  starting  point  As 
often  as  he  meet«  with  new  groups,  he  must  ascertain  by  super- 
position their  age  relatively  to  those  first  examined,  and  thus  learn 
how  to  intercalate  them  in  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

By  this  means  the  German,  French,  and  English  geologists  have 
determined  the  succession  of  strata  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Eorq^e,  and  have  adopted  pretty  generally  the  following  groups, 
almost  all  of  which  have  their  representatives  in  the  British  Islands. 

Graupt  of  Fossiliferous  Strata  cbserved  in  Western  Europe^  ar- 
ranged  in  what  is  termed  a  descending  Series^  or  beginning  with 
the  newest.     {See  a  more  detailed  Tabular  view,  pp.  104.  109.) 

1.  Post-Pliocene,  inclnding  thoie  of  the 

Recent,  or  Haman  period. 
2-  Newer  Pliocene,  or  Pleistocene.  "I 

3.  Older  Pliocene.  [Tertiary,    Supracretaceous*,    or 

4.  Miocene.  |     Cainozoicf 

5.  Eocene.  J 


6.  Chalk. 

7.  Greensand  and  Wealden. 

8.  Upper  Oolite,  including  the  Pnrbeck. 

9.  Middle  Oolite. 

10.  Lower  Oolit& 

11.  liaiL 
12-  Triaa. 


Secondary,  or  Mesosoic 


•  For  tertiary.  Sir  H.  De  La  Bccbe    are  snperior  in  position  to  the  chalk. 
ham  Hied  the  term  **  sapracretaceous,"  a        f  For  an  explanation  of  Cainozoic 
i  unpljin^  that  the  strata  so  cidled    &c.  see  above,  p.  95. 
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IS.  Pennian. 

14.  Coal. 

15.  Old  Red  sandstone,  or  Deyonian. 

16.  Upper  Silurian. 
\7.  Lower  Siloriaiu 
18.  Cambrian  and  older  fossiliferons  strata. 


'BiimBrj  fossiliferons,   or   palseo- 
xoic 


It  is  not  pretended  that  the  three  principal  sections  in  the  above 
table,  called  primary,  secondarj,  and  tertiary,  are  of  equivalent  im- 
portance, or  that  the  eighteen  subordinate  groups  comprise  monu- 
ments relating  to  equal  portions  of  past  time,  or  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory. But  we  can  assert  that  they  each  relate  to  successive  periods, 
during  which  certain  animals  and  plants,  for  the  most  part  peculiar 
to  their  respective  eras,  have  flourished,  and  during  which  different 
kinds  of  sediment  were  deposited  in  the  space  now  occupied  by 
Europe. 

If  we  were  disposed,  on  palseontological  grounds*,  to  divide  the 
entire  fossiliferons  series  into  a  few  groups  less  numerous  than  those 
in  the  above  table,  and  more  nearly  co-ordinate  in  value  than  the 
sections  called  primary,  seconda^.  and  tertiary,  we  might,  perhaps, 
adopt  the  six  groups  or  periods  gifven  in  the  next  iable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  when  we  have  not  yet  compared  the  evidence  derivable  from 
all  classes  of  fossils,  not  even  those  most  generally  distributed,  suck 
as  shells,  corals,  and  fish,  such  generalizations  are  premature,  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  conjectural  or  provisional  schemes  for  the  found- 
ing of  large  natural  groups. 

Fossiliferaus  Strata  of  Western  Europe  divided  into  Six  Groups, 

1.  Poet-PUocene      and  1^  ^^^  ^^  Post-PUocene  to  the  Eocene  inclusive 


}' 


Tertiary 

2   Cretaceous      -        -  f  ^"*  *^  Blaestricht  Chalk  to  the  Wealden  indn- 
\     sive. 

3.  Oolitic    ...      from  the  Pnrbeck  to  the  lias  inclnsive. 

.    rfv;     •  f  including  the  Kenper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Bunter- 

4.  iTiassic  -        -  ^      Sandstein  of  the  Germans. 

5.  Pennian,  Carbonifa-  'V  including  Magnesian  Limestone  (Zechstein),  Coal, 
rons,  and  Devonian  J      Mountain  Limestone,  and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

6.  Silurian    and    Cam-  1  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
brian       .        -        -  J      rocks  xnclusiye. 


But  the  following  more  detailed  list  of  fossiliferous  strata,  divided 
into  thirty-three  sections,  will  be  required  by  the  reader  when  he  is 
studying  our  descriptions  of  the  sedimentary  formations  given  in  the 
next  18  chapters. 

*  Paleontology  is  the  science  which    dent,  orro,  onto,  beings,  and  Xaiyos,  hgm, 
treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and    a  discourse. 
Tegetable.    Etym,  voAaiof ,  pakuos^  an- 
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TABULAE  VIEW 


FOSSILIFEROUS    STRATA, 

Showing  the  Order  of  Superponiion  or  Chronological  Succession  of  the 

principal  Groups, 


1.  POST-TERTIARY. 
A.  POST-PLIOCENE. 


2.  »O8T-»&Z00BirB. 


Peat  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  hnman  remains.     (Princi* 

RIet  of  Geology,  ch.  45.) 
uTial   plaint   of    the  Thamet. 
Mersey,  and  Bother,  with  buried 
.    ahips.p.  190.,  and  Principles,ch.48. 


r  Ancient  raised  beach  of  Brighton. 

«.  flg.  381.,  p.  288. 

Alluvium,  gravel,  brick.eartb,  &c. 

with  fossil  shells  of  living  species, 

bat    sometimes   localiv  extinct, 

and  with  bones  of  land  animals, 

Ttly    of    estinct   species;  no 

luman  ronains. 


tn 


Fordgn  BiiiilvilsnU  sad  Sjaanyns. 

I.  TbHBAINS  CoifTlMPOBAIMBS, 
BT  QUATBBNAlBBt. 


Tart  of  the  Terrain  quatemaire  of 
French  authors. 

Modern  part  of  deltas  of  Rhine, 
Kile.  Ganges.  Mississippi,  &c. 

Modem  part  of  coral-reefs  of  Red 
J     Sea  and  Paclflc. 
1  Marine  strata  inclosing  Temple  of 
Serapis  at  Puszuoll.  Principles, 
ch.  29.  „ 

Freshwater  strata  inclosing  Tem- 
ple in  Cashmere.  Jtid.  9th  ed« 
P.762L 

Part  of  Terrain  qoatemaire  of 
French  authors. 

Volcanic  tuff  of  Ischla.  with  living 
species  of  marine  shells  and  with- 
out human  remains  or  works  of 
art.  p.  118. 

Loess  of  the  Rhine,  with  recent 
freshwater  shells,  and  mammoth 
bones,  p.  122.  .      .   . 

Newer  part  of  boulder-formation  in 
Sweden,  p.  130.     Bluffs  of  Mis- 

.    sissippi,  p.  122. 


n,  TERTIAEY. 
B.  PUOCENE. 


3. 


C  MIOCENE. 


Glacial  drift  or  boulder-formation 
of  Norfolk,  p.  182.,  of  the  Clyde 
lnScotUnd,p.l8l  .,of  North  Wales. 
Oi  137.  Norwich  Crag,  p.  155 — 
Cave-deposits  of  Kirkdaie,  &c. 
with  bones  of  extinct  and  living 
quadrupeds,  p.  161. 


fRed  Crag  of  Suffolk,  pp.  189—17]. 
<  Coralline  crag  of  Suflblk,  pp.  189  — 
L    172. 


f  Marine  strata  of  this  age  wanting 

I     in  the  British  Isles. 

A  Leaf-bed  of  Mull  in  the  Hebrides  ? 


1     p.  180. 
L  Lignite 


of  Antrim?,  p.  181. 


II.  Tbbbaims  Tbbtuibks. 


'Terrain  quatemaire,  diluvium. 

Terrains  tertiaires  sup^rieur8,p.l  39. 

Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Burope. 
p.  129. ;  and  of  Northern  United 
States,  p.  140.  j  and  Alpine  er- 
ratics, p.  149. 

Limestone  of  Girgenti,  p.  169. 

.Australian  cave-breccias,  p.  162. 

'Snbapennine  straU,  p.  174. 
Hills  of  Rome,  Monte  Mario,  &c. 

p.  na.  and  p.  585. 
Antwerp  and  Normandy  crag,  p. 

174. 
.Aralo.Caspian  deposits,  p.  176. 

C.  Tbbbaims  Tbbtiaibbs  hovbnb, 

PABTIB  SUPBBIBVBB  ;  OR  TALUMS. 

'FiJurien  supirieur,  D*Orbigny. 

Faluns  of  Touraine,  p.  176. 

Part  of  Bourdeaux  beds,  p.  179. 

Bolderberg  strata  in  Belgium,  p, 
179. 

Part  of  Vienna  basin,  p.  180. 

Part  of  Molasse,  Switserland,  p. 
180. 

Sands  of  James  River,  ^nd  Rich- 
mond, VIrg 

.    p.  182. 
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Pnlodt  ud  Oxoupk 

D.  EOCENE. 


•.VPPM 
(Xiower  Miooeaeof 
many  authors). 


I  Hempttead  beds,  near  Tannoath, 
ble  of  Wight,  PL  198. 


1.  Bembridge,  or  Blnitead  Bads* 

Isle  of  Wight,  p.  209. 
S.  Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  Series, 

p.  211. 

3.  Headon  Series.    Ibid.  . 

4.  Headon  Hill  Sands,  and  Barton 
Clay,  p.  21  a 

5.  Bagshot  and  BracUetham  Beds, 
p.  214. 

6.  Wanting?    Seep.  S2S. 


S.&01 


ri.  London  Clajand  BognorBeds, 
p.  217, 


PoiclRn  EqvlvalcBts  nd  SjnonyiiH. 


'Lower  part  of  Terrain  Tertlaire 

Moyen. 
Calcaire   Lacustre   Sap6riear  and 

Grds  de  Fontainbleau,  p.  195. 
Part  of  the  Lacustrine  atrau  of 

Auvergne,  p.  195. 
Kleyn  Spawen  or  Llmborg  beds, 

Belgium— Rupelian  andTongrian 

systems  of  Dumont,  p.  189. 
Hayeace  basin,  p.  191. 
Fart  of  brown«coal  of  Germany, 

pp.  192.  544. 
Hermsdorf  tile-day  near  Berlin, 
.    p.  190. 

'1.  Gypseous     Series     of     Mont- 

martre,    and   Calcaire   lacustre 

sup^rleur,  p.  224. 
2  &  3.  Calcaire  Siliceux,  p.  226. 
2  &  3.   Ords    de    Beaucbaxnp,    or 

Sables  Morens,  p.  227.    JLafecken 

beds.  Belgium. 

4  ft  5.  \jpp«r  and  Middle  Calcaire 
Grossier,  p.  227. 

5.  BnixelUeo,  or  Broaaels  beds  of 

Dumont. 
5.  Lower    Calcaire    Grossier,    or 

Glauronie  Grossidre,  p.  229. 

5.  Claiborne       beds,       Ala! 
United  States,  p.  233. 

5  ft  6.  NnmmulUlc   formation 
Europe,  Asia,  ftc,  p.  230. 

6.  Soissonnais  Sands,  or  Lits  Co- 
.    quilUers,  p.  229. 
ri.  Wanting  In  Paris  basin,  occurs 

■tCasseLinr        "   "      " 


of 


m.  SECONDARY. 
E,  CRETACEOUS. 


p.  All.  I     ai.  vimu»iii»,  m  French  Flanders. 

2.  Plastic  and  Mottled  Clays  and  j  2L  Argile  Plastique  et  Lignite,  p. 

Sands,  and  Wolwich  Beds,    p.l     230. 

220.  3.  Lower  Landenian  of  Belgium, 

8.  Thanet  Sands,  p.  222:  L    in  part?,  p.  236. 

TIL  TBRRAINS  SBCONDaiBBS. 


§  Ufpbb  Cbbtagboixb. 


9. 


ID. 


11. 


la. 


IS. 


Wanting  in  England. 


White  Chalk  with  Flints,  of  North 
and  South  Downs,  p.  240. 


r  Chalk  without  FlinU,  and  Chalk 
<     Marl,  D.  240. 
L  Chalk  Marl.    Ibid, 


r  Loose    sand    with    bright    green 

grains,  p.  Vt\, 
<  Firestone  of  Uerstham,  Surrey.  Aftrf. 
Marly  Stone  with  Chert,  Isle  of 
L    Wfght. 

J  Dark  Blue  Marl,  Kent,  p.  251. 
Folkestone  Marl  or  Clay. 


£.  TnuuiMs  CsRAciBS. 


i9.  Danien  of  D*Orblgny. 
Calcaire  pisoUtique,   near    Paris, 
p.  236. 
Maestricht  Beds,  p.  238. 
Coralline  Limestone  of  Faxoe  tn 
Denmark,  p.  239. 

riO.  Senonien,  D*OrblgQy. 
I  Craie  blanche  avec  sllex. 

1^  Obere  Krelde  of  the  Germans. 
Upper    Quader^andsteia  ?  of  the 
same. 
La  Scaglla  of  the  ItaUaaa. 
Calcaire  k  hlpniritas,  Pyrannees. 
Turonien,  D'Orb.,  or,  Craie  tufeau 
.     of  Touraine. 

'  Craie  argilesM  M  sobm  nreocb 
writers. 
Upper  Planerkalk  of  Saxooj. 

'Grds  Tert  sup^rieur. 

Glauconie  crureosa. 
.  Craie  chlorit^. 

Ceaomanten,  D*Ori)lgnjr. 

Lower  Quadersandstein  of  the  Ger- 


fGrftsTertsuperieurj^p^ 


-  -_, .  J  Glauconie  crareusc 

Blackdown  Beds,  green  sand  and  ]  Alblen,  D'Or&igny, 
chert,  DeTonshire,  p.  252.  LLower  Planer  of  Saxony. 

§1  Lower  Cretagbods,  or  Nbocomian. 


i««     iMvnuL 


Sand  with  green  mattar.  Weald 
of  Kent  and  Sussex.p.  2&8w 

Limestone  (Kentish  Rag.)  p.  298. 

Sands  and  clay  with  cateareons 
concretions  and  chert. 

Atherfield,  Isle  of  Wight.  p.26& 

.Speeton  Clay,  Yarkshire. 


Grte  rert  inffirtaor. 
Ktecomien  sup6rteur. 
Aptien,  D'Orbigny. 
Hils^conglomerat  of  Germany. 

HUs-thoQ  of  Brunswick. 
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—  BnanlM.  Fonign  ISqtinimtM  aad  SfMoyim. 

Cla^  with  occntloDiilDandi  of  lime-  r 

•tone.— Weald  of  Keot,  Surrey,  | 

and  Sussex,  p.  261.  I  Formation  Waldienoe. 

Sand  with  calcareouf  grit  aad  clay,  1  Neocomien  iuflgriear. 

—  Hastings,   Cuckfleld,  Sussex,  I 

p.»3.  L 


F.  OOLITE. 
§  Uffbb  Ooutb. 


F.  Tberains  JuRAsaiQUBi,ln  part. 


,  Middle,  and  Lower  Pur-  fSerpulitenkalk  of  Dunler,  and 
c»  DorMtabire  and  Wilto,  pp.  •{  associated  beds  oftbe  North  Ger- 
-297.  L    man  Walderformaiion. 

{  ^^ML  '^^  "'*  ^*"""'*  •"'*'  {  ^'^"P^  Portlandien  of  Beudaait. 

fKimmeridgien,  B'Orbigny. 
(  CUy^of  Kimmerldge.DorseUhlreJC«},««^^*  H-^yPh^^-  ^»^8«»«.  ^ 


\     p.  301. 


I  Argiiea  de   HooAeur,  B.  de  Beau 
I.   mont  at  Duhresnoy. 


coralllen  of  Beudant. 
r. 
of  Thannann 


rCklcareonsgrlt.  r2~?fif-„  n'Orhi^n. 

i  Ooral.rag  or  oolitic  limestone  with  i  Sr^  l!*  Swi^bE?* 
I    coraia.Word.hlre.  p.  aw.  l^'dTMr?£ 

f'-£d"£id'fird^ynu2,t?i^^^^  '^^^^     '^-- 


ai. 


$§§  LowKB  Ooutb. 


.Tor 


do: 


1.  Oorfibraah  and  Forest  Matble,  f 

Wiltshire,  p.  306.  I  Batbonlen  of  Omalloi  D*Hall0T. 

a.  Great    Oolite  and  Stonasfleld  <  Grand  Oolithe. 

Slate,>-Baih,  Stonesfteld,  pp  J06.  I  Caicaire  de  Cam. 
.    310.  L 

Fuller's  Earth,  near  Bath,  p.  815.     f 

Caloareouj  freestone,  and  yellow    Oolithe  infSrleur. 

sands     of     Cotteswold      Hills,  J  Oolithe  ferruglneox  of  Normandy. 

Gloaoestershire,  p.  81 6.  1  Oolithe  de  Bayeux. 

Dundry  Hill,  near  Bristol,  pp.  103.     Bi^oclen  of  D^Orbigay. 

315*  L 


C.LIAS. 


23. 


ri.  Upper  Lias,  p.  819. 

S.  Marl-stcffie.  iNd. 
13.  Lower  LUs,  ibia. 


a.  TsBaAwa  JuRAiiiQUBt,  in  part. 

'1.  ifuge     sup^rteur     du    Lias, 

Thlrria. 
Toarcieo,  D'Orbigny. 

2.  Lias  moyen. 
Llasien.  D'Orbigny. 

3.  Caicaire  3  grn^h^e  arquSe. 
Mnemarien,  D'Orbigny. 
Cual-fleld    near   Richmond,  Vir- 
.    gini4,p.331. 


H.  TRIAS. 
iVjpper  Nem  Bed  Smdttone), 


H,  NouvHAU  Giis  Rough. 


24.  JtWWl 

as. 
a«. 


r  SalifiRraas and  Gypseons  sandstones  f 

J     15?  ■***••  o'ChesMre.  pp433.5  —  ( Keuper  of  the  Germans. 
1  »  ***•.    .    ,  .  .     _  S  Mames  Irii  ires  of  the  French. 

I  ®2r  Axmouth,  Devon,  p.  I  SaUfdrien,  D'Orbigny. 

fHuschelkalk  of  the  Germans, 
j  Caicaire  conchylien,  Brongniait.' 
]  Caicaire  4  C^ratites,  Cordter. 
L  Conchylien,  D'Oitiigny,  On  part). 

["?L-!"li  ^*'***    ,S«d«ton«    of  TBunter.Sandsteln  of  the  Germaas. 
i^?i***J?«     •**       Cheshire   ^Or*,Wgarr#  of  the  French. 
pp.  333, 33fi.  LConchyiien,  D'Offbigny,  (ta  l«rt). 


(WaBtlagln&iflilatid. 
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FoniKn  Eqiilval«Dli  and  Sjminrim. 
IV.  TbRRAINS  DB  TRAMSmOJI. 

Terrains  pALfeoKoiQun. 
/.  Caloairs  Maojrmbii. 


IV.  PRIMARY. 

J.  PERMIAN, 
or  Maqvesiax  LiMSBTOinE. 


{Lower  New  Bed.) 


27.     PBSKZAV, 


'1.  ConcretionRryllmeftone  of  Dor- 
ham  and  Yorkshire,  p.  354. 

2.  Brecciated  limestone,  £&iVf. 

8.  FossiUferoas  limestone,  p.  366. 

4.  Compact  limestone,  tMrf. 

6.  Marl-slate  of  Durham,  p.  356. 

6.  Inferior  sandstones  of  varioas 
colours,— N.  of  England,  p.  357. 


Dolomitic  conglomerate,  •—  Bristol,  L 
'    p.  867. 


'  1.  Stinkstein  of  Tburingia. 
SL  Ranch  wacke,iMtf. 

3.  Dolomit  or  Upper  Zechstein. 

4.  Zechstein,  p.  353. 

6.  Mergel  or  Kupfer-schiefer. 
6.  Rothliegendes  of  Thuringia. 

Permian  of  Russia,  p.  358. 
Grds  des  Vosges  of  French,  (Id 
part). 


K.  CARBONlFEROUa 


K.  Tbrxain  bouilubr. 


as. 

c. 


1.  Coal-measures, 
shale  with  seams 
of  EnRland  and  Ireland, 
34  and  35. 
La.  MiUstODe  Grit,  pp-361,  363. 


&0' 

o: 


>im. 


sandstone  and  r 

eiSrlSTalSS:^  C^l-ileld.  Of  the  United 


SUtes,p. 


1.  Mountain  orCarboniferous  lime- 
stone, p.  4Xn.et*eq. 

3.  Lower  limestone  shale, —  Men- 
dips.  Carboniferous  slater- 
Ireland^^ 

Carbonaceous  schist  with  Possi- 
.    donomya  Becherl,  p.  413. 


L.  DEVONIAN, 
or  Old  Red  Saitdstonb. 


SO. 


BBVO: 


31. 


BBVO: 


'  Yellow  sandstone  of  Dura   Den. 
Fife,  p.  416. 

While  sandstoneof  Elgin,  with  Te- 

lerpeton,  r^tf. 
Red  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

p.  418. 
Upper  and  middle  Deroniao  of  N. 

Devon,      including      Plymouth 

limestone,  pp.  424.  426. 
Lower   Deronian   of  N.   Deron, 

North  Foreland,  p.  438. 
Arbroath  paving-stone,  pp.  416— 

Bituminous  schisu  of  Caithness,  d. 
.     433.  "^ 


■1.  Calcaire     carbonifirs     of    the 

Freocki. 
1.  Sergkalk  or  Kohlenkalk  of  the 

Germans. 
1.  Fentremite    limestone.    United 

5^tes,  p.  414. 

Kiesel-scbiefer  and  Jiingere  Grau*  ' 

waclce  of  the  Germans,  n.  413. 
Gypseous     beds     and   Bncrinital 
.    limestone  of  Nora  Scoti  a,  p.  413. 

L,  Tbrrain  drtomibm. 

ViROX  ORis  RO06B. 


-K  SILURIAN. 


sa. 


33  a.  MiDDLR  Silurian. 
(Bede  of  pauage  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian). 


n.  Upper  Ludlow,  p.  434. 

I  3.  Aymestry  Limestone,  p.  438. 

3.  Lower  Ludlow.  iMtf. 

4.  Wenlock  Limestone,  p.  439. 
L5.  Weuiock  shale,  p.  441. 


Russian  DeTonlan,  Upper  part,  p. 
429.  »       i-f      r—  ,  r 

CaUklll  group.  United  States,  p. 

430. 
Kifel  Limestone,  p.  438. 
Limestone  of  Villmar,  Ac,  Nassaa. 

'1.  Sptrlfer  Sandstone  and  SUte  of 

Sftndberger.  p.  438. 
Older  Rhenish  Grey wacke  of  Roe. 

mer,  ibid. 
Russian  Deronian,  Lower  part,  p. 

429. 

M.  TXRRAQf  SiLURIKN. 

rew  York  division  from  the  Up- 
per Pentamerus  to  the  Niagara 
Group  inclusive,  p.  44tl. 
[Jfuges    E.    to    H.    of  Barrande, 
L    Boliemia. 


JCari 


Caradoc  or  Bfay  HUl  Sandstone, 
-441. 


n 


^ew  York  groups  from  the  Clinton 
to  the  Grey  sandstone  inclusive, 
p.  448. 


33. 


Xrf>' 


N.  CAMBRIAN. 


-Llandeilo  Flags  and  shale,  p.  448.    TNew  York  groops  from  the  Hud- 
Bala  Limestone  and   black  sUte.        son-Riverbeds  to  the  Calciferous 

Gr^pSlUe  Schists,  S.  of  Scotland.    LttiJeTr  tT'S'' fu!""   .^ 
Limestone.    Chafr     of    KikUre.      ^gSJJ^S;  "^   ^'  (B»rr«,de), 

'"*"^  Uutes  of  Angers,  France. 


3«.       vpp; 


llingula  Flags,  North  Wales, 
]     453. 
Stlper  Stones,  Shropshire. 


88. 


CA1 


\ 


Lowest     fossil  iforous    rocki 
Wicklow  in  Ireland,  p.  453. 


'Primordial  cone  of  Barrande  ia 

Bohemia,  p.  454. 
Alum  Schirts  of  Sweden,  p.  456. 
~      "         ^      "  of   United 


Of 


Potsdam    Sandstone     ««*     « 
States  and  Canada,  p.  456. 
Wisconsin  and  MinnesoU,  loi 
.    fossiliferous  roeks,  p.  456. 


rest 
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ABRIDGED  TABLE  OF  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA. 


1.  RFXBMT. 

J.  POST-PLIOCENE. 

3.  NEWER   PLIOCENE. 

4.  OLDER   PLIOCENE. 

5.  MIOCENE. 

6.  UPPER   EOCENE. 

7.  MIDDLE   EOCENE. 

8.  LOWER   EOCENE. 

9.  MAE8TRICHT   BEDS. 

10.  nPFER  WHITE    CHALK. 

11.  LOWER   WHITE   CHALK. 
13.  UPPER    GBBENSAND. 

13.  GAULT. 

14.  LOWER    GREENSAND. 

15.  WEALDBN. 
16.PURBECK    BEDS. 

17.  PORTLAND    STONB, 

18.  KIMMBRIDGB  CLAT. 

19.  CORAL  RAO. 

«.  OXFORD  CLAY. 

'  21.  GREAT  or  BATH  OOLITE. 

2L  INFERIOR    OOLITE. 

S3.  Lua 

J4.  UPPER   TRIAS. 

2».  MIDDLE   TRIAS,   or 
MUSCHELKALK. 

».  LOWER  TRIAS. 


VXZOCl 


hi 


-cwanAcmoium. 


8      S 


o 

O 


>7.         PERMIAN. 

MAGNE8IAN  LIMESTONE. 

S.  COAL-MEASURES. 

39.  CARBONIFEROUS 
LIMESTONE. 

».  UPPER  1 

V  DEVONIAN, 
ai.  LOWBR J 

».  UPPER  -1 

t3.  lowerJ 

M.  UPPER 


WWmMXAM. 


I  SILURIAN. 


».  LOWER 


^CAMBRIAN. 


,OXTB^ 


OAXBKZAJr. 


«i 


s 


O 
N 
O 
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CHAPTER  X 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TERTIARY  FORMATIONS. — POST-PUOCENE  GROUP. 

General  principles  of  daflsifieatxon  of  tertiary  0trata_Detachedf<NrmatioD8  scattered 

over  Europe — Strata  of  Paris  and  London — More  modem  groups Peculiar 

difflcnities  in  determining  the  chronology  of  tertiary  formations — Increasing 
proportion  of  lining  8{)ecies  of  shells  in  strata  of  newer  origin*-- Terns'  Eocene, 

Miocene,  and  Pliocene — Post-Pliocene  strata^^Becent  or  human  period Older 

Po8t>Piio€ene  formations  of  Naples,  Uddevalla,  and  Norway — Ancient  upraised 
delta  of  the  Mississippi — Loess  of  the  Rhine. 

Before  describing  the  most  modem  of  the  sets  of  strata  ennnLerated 
in  the  Tables  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  something  generally  of  the  mode  of  classifying  the  fonnations 
called  tertiary. 

The  name  of  tertiary  has  been  given  to  them,  because  they  are  all 
posterior  in  date  to  the  rocks  termed  "  secondary,"  of  which  the  chalk 
constitutes  the  newest  group.  These  tertiary  strata  were  at  first 
confounded,  as  before  stated,  p.  91.,  with  the  superficial  alluviunn  of 
Europe  *,  and  it  was  long  before  their  real  extent  and  thickness,  and 
the  various  ages  to  which  they  belong,  were  fully  recognized.  They 
were  observed  to  occur  in  patches^  some  of  freshwater,  others  of 
marine  origin,  their  geographical  area  being  usuaUy  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  secondary  formations,  and  their  position  often  suggesting 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  in  different  bays,  lake^  es- 
tuaries, or  inland  seas,  after  a  large  portion  of  the  space  now  oeeupied 
by  Europe  had  already  been  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class,  of  which  the  characters  were  ac- 
curately determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  described  in  1810  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  They 
were  ascertained  to  consist  of  successive  sets  of  strata,  some  of 
marine,  others  of  freshwater  origin,  lying  one  upon  the  other.  The 
fossil  shells  and  corals  were  perceived  to  be  almost  all  of  unknown 
species,  and  to  have  in  general  a  near  affinity  to  those  now  inhabiting 
warmer  seas.  The  bones  and  skeletons  of  land  animals,  some  of 
them  of  large  size,  and  belonging  to  more  than  forty  distinct  species, 
were  examined  by  Cuvier,  and  declared  by  him  not  to  agree  specifi- 
cally, nor  even  for  the  most  part  generically,  with  any  hitherto  ob- 
served in  the  living  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  and  in  Hampshire,  which,  although  dissimilar  in  mineral 
composition,  were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  those  of  Paris,  because  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil 
shells  were  specifically  identical.  For  the  same  reason,  rocks  found 
on  the  Gironde,  in  the  Soutii  of  France,  and  at  certain  points  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  were  suspected  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin- 
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A  variety  of  deposits  were  afterwards  found  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  all  reposing  immediately  on  rocks  as  old  or  older  tban  the 
chalk,  and  which  exhibited  certain  general  characters  of  resemblance 
in  their  oi^anic  remains  to  those  previously  observed  near  Paris  and 
London.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  at  first  to  refer  the  whole 
to  one  period ;  and  when  at  length  this  seemed  impracticable,  it  was 
contended  that  as  in  the  Parisian  series  there  were  many  subordinate 
formations  of  considerable  thickness  which  most  have  accumulated 
one  af^er  the  other,  during  a  great  lapse  of  time^  so  the  various 
patches  of  tertiary  strata  scattered  over  Europe  might  correspond  in 
age,  some  of  them  to  the  older,  and  others  to  the  newer,  subdivisions 
of  the  Parisian  series. 

This  error,  though  almost  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  the  first  generalizations  in  this  branch  of  geology,  retarded 
seriously  for  some  years  the  progress  of  classification.  A  more  scru* 
pulous  attention  to  specific  distinctions,  aided  by  a  careful  regard  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  strata  containing  them,  led  at  length  to 
the  conviction  that  there  were  formations  both  marine  and  freshwater 
of  various  ages,  and  all  newer  than  the  strata  of  the  nelghbonriiood  of 
Faria  and  London. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  chronological  reform  was  made  in 
1811,  by  an  English  naturalist,  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  certain  shelly  sttata,  provinoially  termed  ''  Crag  **  in  Sufiblk, 
lie  decidedly  over  a  deposit  which  was  the  continuation  of  the  blue 
clay  of  London.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that  the  fossil  tea- 
taoea  in  these  newer  beds  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  blue  clay, 
and  that  while  some  of  them  were  of  unknown  species,  others  were 
identical  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  British  seas. 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by  Brocchi 
in  Italy,  who  investigated  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits,  replete 
with  sheUs,  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills»  flanking  the  Apennines 
on  both  sides,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower 
hiUs  were  called  by  him  the  Subapennines,  and  were  formed  of  strata 
chiefly  marine,  and  newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux 
and  Dax,  in  the  south  of  France,  was  examined  by  M.  de  Basterot 
in  1826,  who  described  and  figured  several  hundred  species  of  shells, 
which  differed  for  the  most  part  both  from  the  Parisian  series  and 
those  of  the  Snbapennine  hills.  It  was  soon,  therefore,  suspected 
that  this  fauna  might  belong  to  a  period  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  Parisian  and  Subapennine  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
eridence  of  superposition  was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this 
opinion ;  for  other  strata,  contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bordeaux, 
were  observed  in  one  district  (the  Valley  of  the.  Loire)^  to  overlie  the 
Parisian  formation,  and  in  anollier  (in  Piedmont)  to  underlie  the  Sub- 
apennine beds.  The  first  example  of  these  was  pointed  out  in  1829 
by  M.  Desnoyers,  who  ascertained  that  the  sand  and  marl  of  marine 
origin  called  Faluns,  near  Tours,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  fuU  of  sea- 
shells  and  corals,  rested  upon  a  lacustrine  formation,  which  constitutes 
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the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the  Parisian  group,  extending  con- 
tinuously throughout  a  great  table-land  intervening  between  the  basin 
of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  The  other  example  occurs  in 
Italjy  where  strata,  containing  manj  fossils  similar  to  those  of  Bor- 
deaux, were  observed  by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the  environs  of  Turin, 
subjacent  to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine  group  of  Brocchi. 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery,  I  may  refer  to  the  facts  above  enumerated,  as  illustrating 
the  course  usually  pursued  by  geologists  when  they  attempt  to  found 
new  chronological  divisions.  The  method  bears  some  analogy  to  that 
pursued  by  ^e  naturalist  in  the  construction  of  genera,  when  he 
selects  a  typical  species,  and  then  classes  as  congeners  all  other  species 
of  animals  and  plants  which  agree  with  this  standard  within  certain 
limits.  The  genera  A.  and  C.  having  been  founded  on  these  prin- 
ciples, a  new  species  is  afterwards  met  with,  departing  widely  both 
from  A.  and  C,  but  in  many  respects  of  an  intermediate  character. 
For  this  new  type  it  becomes  necessary  to  institute  the  new  genus  B., 
in  which  are  included  all  species  afterwards  brought  to  light,  which 
agree  more  nearly  with  B.  than  with  the  types  of  A.  or  C.  In  like 
manner  a  new  formation  is  met  with  in  geology,  and  the  characters 
of  its  fossil  fauna  and  flora  investigated.  From  that  moment  it  is 
considered  as  a  record  of  a  certain  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  a 
standard  to  which  other  deposits  may  be  compared.  If  any  are  found 
containing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  organic  remains,  and  occupy- 
ing the  same  relative  position,  they  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  con- 
temporary annals.  All  such  monuments  are  said  to  relate  to  one 
period,  during  which  certain  events  occurred,  such  as  the  formation 
of  particular  rocks  by  aqueous  or  volcanic  agency,  or  the  continued 
existence  and  fossilization  of  certain  tribes  of  animals  and  plants. 
When  several  of  these  periods  have  had  their  true  places  assigned  to 
them  in  a  chronological  series,  others  are  discovered  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  intercalate  between  those  first  known ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  assigning  clear  lines  of  separation  must  unavoidably  increase  in 
proportion  as  chasms  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe  are  filled  up. 

Every  zoologist  and  botanist  is  aware  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  establish  genera  in  departments  which  have  been  en- 
riched with  only  a  small  number  of  species,  and  where  there  is  as 
yet  no  tendency  in  one  set  of  characters  to  pass  almost  insensibly,  by 
a  multitude  of  connecting  links,  into  another.  They  also  know  that 
the  difficulty  of  classification  augments,  and  that  the  artificial  nature 
of  their  divisions  becomes  more  apparent,  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  objects  brought  to  light.  But  in  separating  families  and 
genera,  they  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  breaks  as  still  remain,  or  of  every  hiatus  in  the  chain  of  ani- 
mated beings  which  is  not  yet  filled  up.  So  in  geology,  we  may  be 
eventually  compelled  to  resort  to  sections  of  time  as  arbitrary,  and  as 
purely  conventional,  as  those  which  divide  the  history  of  human 
events  into  centuries.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  use  the  interruptions  which  still  occur  in  the 
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regular  sequence  of  geological  monuments,  as  boundary  lines  between 
our  principal  groups  or  periods,  even  though  the  groups  thus  esta- 
blished are  of  verj  unequal  value* 

The  isolated  position  of  distinct  tertiary  deposits  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty 
presented  by  this  want  of  continuity  when  we  endeavour  to  settle 
the  chronological  relations  of  these  deposits,  another  arises  from  the 
frequent  dissimilarity  in  mineral  character  of  strata  of  contempora- 
neous date,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  London  and  Paris  before 
mentioned.  The  identity  or  non-identity  of  species  is  also  a  criterion 
which  often  fails  us.  For  this  we  might  have  been  prepared,  for  we 
have  already  seen,  that  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea,  although 
within  70  miles  of  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
have  each  their  peculiar  fauna ;  and  a  marked  difference  is  found  in 
the  four  groups  of  testacea  now  living  in  the  Baltic,  English  Channel, 
Black  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  although  all  these  seas  have  many 
species  in  common.  In  like  manner  ft>  considerable  diversity  in  the 
fossils  of  different  tertiary  formations,  which  have  been  thrown 
down  in  distinct  seas,  estuaries,  bays,  and  lakes,  does  not  always 
imply  a  distinctness  in  the  times  when  they  were  produced,  but  may 
have  arisen  from  climate  and  conditions  of  physical  geography  wholly 
independent  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  abundantly  clear^ 
as  tl^  result  of  geological  investigation,  that  different  sets  of  tertiary 
strata,  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  contain  distinct 
imbedded  species  of  fossils,  in  consequence  of  fluctuations  which  have 
been  going  on  in  the  animate  creation,  and  by  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  one  state  of  things  in  the  organic  world  has  been  substituted  for 
another  wholly  dissimilar.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  age  of  a  tertiary  deposit  is  more  modem,  so  is  its  fauna 
more  analogous  to  that  now  in  being  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  It  is 
this  law  of  a  nearer  agreement  of  the  fossil  testacea  with  the  species 
now  living,  which  may  often  furnish  us  with  a  clue  for  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  scattered  deposits,  where  we  cannot  avail  our- 
selves of  any  one  of  the  three  ordinary  chronological  tests ;  namely, 
superposition,  mineral  character,  and  the  specific  identity  of  the 
ibasik. 

Thus,  for  example,  on  the  African  border  of  the  Bed  Sea,  at  the 
height  of  40  feet,  and  sometimes  more,  above  its  level,  a  white  calca- 
reous formation  has  been  observed,  containing  several  hundred  species 
of  shells  differing  from  those  found  in  the  clay  and  volcanic  tuff  of 
the  country  round  Naj^es,  and  of  the  contiguous  island  of  Ischia. 
Another  deposit  has  been  found  at  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden,  in  which 
the  shells  do  not  agree  with  those  found  near  Naples.  But  although 
in  these  three  cases  there  may  be  scarcely  a  single  shell  common  to 
the  three  different  deposits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  them  all  to 
one  period  (the  Post-Pliooene),  because  of  the  very  close  agreement 
of  the  fossil  species  in  every  instance  with  those  now  living  in  the 
contiguous  seas. 

To  take  another  example,  where  the  fossil  fauna  recedes  a  few 
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Steps  farther  back  from  our  own  times.  We  may  compare,  first,  the 
beds  of  loam  and  day  bordering  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  (called  glacial 
bj  some  geologists) ;  secondly,  others  of  fluvio-marine  origin  near 
Norwich  ;  and,  lastly,  a  third  set  often  rising  to  considerable  heights  in 
Sicily:  and  we  discorer  that  in  every  case  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  shells  agree  with  species  still  living,  while  the  remainder  are 
extinct.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  all  these,  greatly  diversified  as 
are  their  organic  remains,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  era,  or  to  a 
period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Post-Pliocene,  because  there 
has  been  time  in  each  of  the  areas  alluded  to  for  an  equal  or  nearly 
equal  amount  of  change  in  the  marine  testaceous  fauna.  Contempo- 
raneousness of  origin  is  inferred  in  these  cases,  in  spite  of  the  most 
marked  differences  of  mineral  character  or  organic  contents,  from  a 
similar  degree  of  divergence  in  the  shells  from  those  now  living  in  the 
adjoining  seas.  The  advantage  of  such  a  test  consists  in  supplying 
us  with  a  common  point  of  departure  in  all  countries,  however  remote. 

But  the  farther  we  recede  from  the  present  times,  and  the  smaller 
the  relative  number  of  recent  as  compared  with  extinct  species  in 
the  tertiary  deposits,  the  less  confidence  can  we  place  in  the  exact 
value  4>f  such  a  test,  especially  when  comparing  the  strata  of  very 
distant  regions ;  for  we  cannot  presume  that  the  rate  of  former 
alterations  in  the  animate  world,  or  the  continual  going  out  and 
coming  in  of  species,  has  been  every  where  exactly  equal  in  equal 
quantities  of  time.  The  form  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  the  climate, 
may  have  changed  more  in  one  region  than  in  another ;  and  conse- 
quently there  may  have  been  a  more  rapid  destruction  and  renova- 
tion of  species  in  one  part  of  the  globe  than  elsewhere.  Consider- 
ations of  this  kind  should  undoubtedly  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
relying  too  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  of  this  test ;  yet  it  can  never 
fail  to  throw  great  light  on  the  chronological  relations  of  tertiary 
groups  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 

We  may  derive  a  conviction  of  this  truth  not  only  frcMn  a  study  of 
geological  monuments  of  all  ages,  but  also  by  reflecting  on  the  ten- 
dency which  prevails  in  the  present  state  of  nature  to  a  uniform  rate 
of  simultaneous  fluctuation  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  whole  globe. 
/The  grounds  of  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  I 
have  explained  them  at  some  length  in  the  third-  Book  of  the 
Principles  of  Greology,  where  the  causes  of  the  successive  extinction 
of  species  are  considered.  It  will  be  there  seen  that  each  local  change 
in  climate  and  physical  geography  is  attended  with  the  immediate 
increase  of  certain  species,  and  the  limitation  of  the  range  of  others. 
A  revolution  thus  effected  is  rarely,  if  ever,  confined  to  a  limited 
space,  or  to  one  geographical  province  of  animals  or  plants,  but 
affects  several  other  surrounding  and  contiguous  provinces.  In  each 
of  these,  moreover,  analogous  alterations  of  the  stations  and  habit- 
ations of  species  are  simultaneously  in  progress,  reacting  in  the 
manner  already  alluded  to  on  the  first  province.  Hence,  long  before 
the  geography  of  any  particular  district  can  be  essentially  altered, 
the  flora  and  fauna  throughout  the  world  will  have  been  materially 
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modified  by  countless  disturbances  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Tarioud 
members  of  the  organic  creation  to  each  other.  To  assume  that  in 
(me  large  area  inhabited  exclusivelj  by  a  single  assemblage  of  species 
any  important  revolution  in  physical  geography  can  be  brought  about, 
while  other  areas  remain  stationary  in  regard  to  the  position  of  land 
and  sea,  the  height  of  mountains,  and  so  forth,  is  a  most  improbable 
hypothesis,  wholly  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  laws  now  governing 
the  aqueous  and  igneous  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  even  were  this 
conceivable,  the  communication  of  heat  and  cold  between  different 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  is  so  free  and  rapid,  that  the  tempo* 
rature  of  certain  zones  cannot  be  materially  raised  or  lowered  without 
others  being  immediately  affected ;  and  the  elevation  or  diminution  in 
height  of  an  important  chain  of  mountains  or  the  submergence  of  a 
wide  tract  of  land  would  modify  the  climate  even  of  the  antipodes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  re* 
mains,  the  testacea  or  the  shell-bearing  mollusca  are  selected  as  the 
most  useful  and  convenient  class  for  the  purposes  of  general  classifi- 
cation. In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  universally  distributed 
through  strata  of  every  age  than  any  other  organic  bodies.  Those 
fiunilies  of  fossils  which  are  of  rare  and  casual  occurrence  are  abso* 
lutely  of  no  avail  in  establishing  a  chronological  arrangement.  If  we 
have  plants  alone  in  one  group  of  strata  and  the  bones  of  mammalia 
in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  respecting  the  affinity  or  dis- 
cordance of  the  organic  beings  of  the  two  epochs  compared ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  if  we  have  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  in  one 
series  and  only  shells  in  another.  Although  corals  are  more  abun- 
dant, in  a  fossil  state,  than  plants,  reptiles,  or  fish,  they  are  still  rare 
when  contrasted  with  shells,  especially  in  the  European  tertiary  for^ 
mations.  The  utility  of  the  testacea  is,  moreover,  enhanced  by  the 
circumstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the  sea,  others  to  the 
land,  and  others  to  freshwater.  Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry 
down  into  their  deltas  some  land  shells,  together  with  sp^ies  which 
are  at  once  flnviatile  and  lacustrine.  By  this  means  we  learn  what 
terrestrial,  freshwater,  and  marine  species  co-existed  at  particular 
eras  of  the  past :  and  having  thus  identified  strata  formed  in  seas 
with  others  which  originated  contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we 
are  then  enabled  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain 
quadrupeds  or  aquatic  plants,  found  fossil  in  lacustrine  formations, 
inhabited  the  globe  at  the  same  period  when  certain  fish,  reptiles,  and 
soophytes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  moUuscous  animals,  which  render 
them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  questions  in  geology, 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical  range  of  many  species  ; 
and,  secondly,  what  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  former,  the  great 
duration  of  species  in  this  class,  for  they  appear  to  have  surpassed  in 
longevity  the  greater  number  of  the  mammalia  and  fish.  Had  each 
species  inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  could  never,  when  imbedded 
in  strata,  have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant 
points ;  or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief  period,  they  could  have 
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thrown  no  light  on  the  connection  of  rocks  placed  far  from  each  other 
in  the  chronological,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  vertical  series. 

Manj  authors  have  divided  the  European  tertiary  strata  into  three 
groups  —  lower,  middle,  and  upper ;  the  lower  comprising  the  oldest 
formations  of  Paris  and  London  before  mentioned;  the  middle  those 
of  Bordeaux  and  Touraine ;  and  the  upper  all  those  newer  than  the 
middle  group. 

When  engaged  in  1828  in  preparing  my  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  whole  series  of  terdary 
strata  in  four  groups,  and  endeavouring  to  find  characters  for  each, 
expressive  of  their  different  degrees  of  affinity  to  the  living  fauna. 
With  this  view,  I  obtained  information  respecting  the  specific  iden- 
tity of  many  tertiary  and  recent  shells  from  several  Italian  naturalists, 
and  among  others  from  Professors  Bonelli,  Guidotti,  and  Costa. 
Having  in  1829  become  acquainted  with  M.  Deshayes,  of  Paris, 
already  well  known  by  his  conchological  works,  I  leamt  from  him 
that  he  had  arrived,  by  independent  researches,  and  by  the  study  of  a 
large  collection  of  fossil  and  recent  shells,  at  very  similar  views  re- 
specting the  arrangement  of  tertiary  formations.  At  my  request  he 
^w  up,  in  a  tabular  form,  lists  of  all  the  shells  known  to  him  to  occur 
both  in  some  tertiary  formation  and  in  a  living  state,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportional  number  of  fossil  species  iden- 
tical with  the  recent  which  characterized  successive  groups;  and  this 
table,  planned  by  us  in  common,  was  published  by  me  in  1833.*  The 
number  of  tertiary  fossil  sheUs  examined  by  M.  Deshayes  was  about 
3000 ;  and  the  recent  species  with  which  they  had  been  compared 
about  5000.  The  result  then  arrived  at  was,  that  in  the  lower  ter- 
tiary strata,  or  those  of  London  and  Paris,  there  were  about  3}  per 
cent  of  species  identical  with  recent ;  in  the  middle  tertiary  of  the 
Loire  and  Gironde  about  17  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  upper  tertiary  or 
Subapennine  beds,  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  Li  formations  still  more 
modern,  some  of  which  I  had  particularly  studied  in  Sicily,  where 
they  attain  a  vast  thickness  and  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  number 
of  species  identical  with  those  now  living  was  believed  to  be  from 
90  to  95  per  cent.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  I  proposed 
to  give  short  technical  names  to  these  four  groups,  or  the  periods  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  I  called  the  first  or  oldest  of  them 
Eocene,  the  second  Miocene,  the  third  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  last 
or  fourth  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above  terms,  £ocene,  is 
derived  from  rfwt,  eos,  dnton,  and  iraivoc,  cainos,  recent^  because  the 
fossil  shells  of  this  period  contain  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
living  species,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  dawn  of 
the  existing  state  of  the  testaceous  fauna,  no  recent  species  having 
'  been  detected  in  the  older  or  secondary  rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  /leiov,  meion,  ^m,  and  mui^c,  cainos, 
recent)  is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent  species 
(of  testacea),  the  term  Pliocene  (from  irXciov,  pleioui  mortj  and  ca&yoc> 

\  *  See  Frinc  of  Geol.  voL  iii  IsC  ed. 
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eainos,  receni)  a  oomparatiTe  pluralitj  of  the  same.  It  may  assist 
the  memory  of  students  to  remind  them,  that  the  JIfiooene  contain  a 
mmoT  proportion,  and  /Miocene  a  comparative  p/uralitj  of  recent 
species ;  and  thai  the  greater  number  of  recent  species  always  implies 
the  more  modem  origin  of  the  strata. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that  certain 
species  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Miocene  and  Oldfft  Pliocene  deposits  often  contain  the 
remains  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  exclusively  of  extinct  species. 
But  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene^ 
and  Pliocene  were  originally  invented  with  reference  purely  to  con- 
chological  data,  and  in  that  sense  have  always  been  and  are  still  used 
by  me. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  species  from  which  the  results  before 
mentioned  were  obtained  in  1830  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  follows : — 

In  the  formations  of  the  Pliocene  periods,  older  and  newer  -  777 
In  the  Miocene  .•-*.•  losi 
In  the  Eocene  ......    1236 

3036 

Since  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  new  living  species  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  exceedingly  great,  supplying 
fresh  data  for  comparison,  and  enabling  the  paleontologist  to  correct 
many  erroneous  identifications  of  fossil  and  recent  forms.  New 
species  also  have  been  collected  in  abundance  from  tertiary  formations 
of  every  age,  while  newly  discovered  groups  of  strata  have  filled  up 
gaps  in  the  previously  known  series.  Hence  modifications  and  re- 
forms have  been  called  for  in  the  classification  first  proposed.  The 
Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods  have  been  made  to  comprehend 
certain  sets  of  strata  of  which  the  fossils  do  not  always  conform  strictly 
in  the  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  species  with  the  definitions  first 
given  by  me,  or  which  are  implied  in  the  etymology  of  those  terms. 
Of  these  and  other  innovations  I  shall  treat  more  fully  in  the  14th 
and  16th  chapters. 

FOflT-FLIOOENK  FOBMATIONS. 

I  have  adopted  the  term  Post-Pliocene  for  those  strata  which  are 
sometimes  called  post-tertiary  or  modem,  and  which  are  characterized 
by  having  all  the  imbedded  fossil  shells  identical  with  species  now 
living,  whereas  even  the  Newer  Pliocene,  or  newest  of  the  tertiary 
deposits  above  alluded  to,  contain  always  some  small  proportion  of 
shells  of  extinct  species. 

These  modem  formations,  thus  defined,  comprehend  not  only  those 
strata  which  can  be  shown  to  have  originated  since  the  earth  was 
inhabited  by  man,  but  also  deposits  of  far  greater  extent  and  thick- 
ness, in  which  no  signs  of  man  or  his  works  can  be  detected.  In  some 
of  these,  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  history  and  tradition, 
the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with  of  species  which 
probably  never  co-existed  with  the  human  race,  as,  for  example,  the 
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mammoth,  mastodon,  megatherium,  and  others,  and  jet  the  sheila  are 
the  same  as  those  now  living. 

That  portion  of  the  post-pliocene  group  which  heiongs  to  the 
human  epoch,  and  which  is  sometimes  called  Receniy  forms  a  very 
unimportant  feature  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth's  crust. 
I  have  shown,  however,  in  '^  The  Principles,"  where  the  recent  changes 
of  the  earth  illustrative  of  geology  are  described  at  length,  that 
the  deposits  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  within  the 
last  4000  or  5000  years  can  neither  be  insignificant  in  volume  or 
extent.  They  lie  hidden,  for  the  most  part,  from  our  sight ;  but  we 
have  opportunities  of  examining  them  at  certain  points  where  newly- 
gained  land  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  has  been  cut  through  during  floods, 
or  where  coral  reefs  are  growing  rapidly,  or  where  the  bed  of  a  sea 
or  lake  has  been  heaved  up  by  subterranean  movements  and  laid 
dry.  Their  age  may  be  recognised  either  by  our  finding  in  them 
the  bones  of  man  in  a  fossil  state,  that  is  to  say,  imbedded  in  them 
by  natural  causes,  or  by  their  containing  articles  fabricated  by  the 
hands  of  man. 

Thus  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  marine  strata  are  seen  containing 
fragments  of  sculpture,  pottery,  and  the  remains  of  buildings,  together 
with  innumerable  shells  retaining  in  part  their  colour,  and  of  the 
same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  Bay  of  Baiae.  The  up- 
permost of  these  beds  is  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Their  emergence  can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  ♦  Now  here,  as  in  almost  every 
instance  where  any  alterations  of  level  have  been  going  on  in 
historical  periods,  it  is  found  that  rocks  containing  shells,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  which  still  inhabit  the  neighbouring  sea,  may  be  traced 
for  some  distance  into  the  interior,  and  often  to  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Thus,  in  the  country  round 

(Naples,  the  post-pUocene  strata,  consisting  of  clay  and  horizontal 
beds  of  volcanic  tuff,  rise  at  certain  points  to  the  height  of  1500  feet. 
Although  the  marine  shells  are  exclusively  of  living  species,  they  are 
I  not  accompanied  like  those  on  the  coast  at  Puzzuoli  by  any  traces  of 
^  man  or  his  works.  Had  any  such  been  discovered,  it  would  have 
afforded  to  the  antiquary  and  geologist  matter  of  great  surprise, 
since  it  would  have  shown  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  part 
of  the  globe,  while  the  materials  composing  the  present  hills  and 
plains  of  Campania  were  still  in  the  progress  of  deposition  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  whereas  we  know  that  for  nearly  3000  years,  or 
from  the  times  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  no  material  revolution 
in  the  physical  geography  of  that  part  of  Italy  has  occurred. 

In  Isclda,  a  small  island  near  Naples,  composed  in  like  manner  of 
marine  and  volcanic  formations.  Dr.  Philippi  collected  in  the  stra- 
tified tuff  and  clay  ninety-two  species  of  shells  of  existing  species.  In 
the  centre  of  Ischia,  the  lofty  hill  called  Epomeo^  or  San  Nicola»  is 
composed  of  greenish  indurated  tuff,  of  a  prodigious  thickness^  inter- 

*  See  Principles,  Index,  **'  Serapia." 
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stratified  in  some  parts  with  marl,  and  here  and  there  with  great 
beds  of  solid  lava.     Yisconti  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measure- 
meot  that  this  mountain  was  2606  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  J 
Not  far  from  its  summit,  at  the  height  of  about  2000  feet,  as  also 
near  Moropano,  a  village  only  100  feet  lower,  on  the  southern  de-  v 
divitj  of  the  mountain,  I  collected,  in  1828,  many  shells  of  species  \ 
now  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  gulf.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  ' 
great  mass  of  Epomeo  was  not  only  raised  to  its  present  height,  but 
was  ^Siao  formed  beneath  the  waters,  within  the  post-pliocene  period. 

It  is  a  fact^  however,  of  no  small  interest,  that  the  fossil  shells  from 
these  modem  tufB  of  the  volcanic  region  surrounding  the  Bay  of 
Baia,  although  none  of  them  extinct,  indicate  a  slight  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  ancient  fauna  and  that  now  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean.  Philippi  informs  us  that  when  he  and  M.  Scacchi  had 
eoUected  ninety-nine  species  of  them,  he  found  that  only  one,  Pecten 
mediuiy  now  living  in  the  Bed  Sea,  was  absent  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Notwithstanding  this,  he  adds,  **  the  condition  of  the  sea 
when  the  tufaoeous  beds  were  deposited  must  have  been  considerably 
difoentfrom  its  present  state ;  for  TeUina  striata  was  then  common, 
and  18  now  rare ;  Lacma  spittota  was  both  more  abundant  and  grew 
to  a  larger  size :  Lucina  JragUis,  now  rare,  and  hardly  measuring 
6  lines,  then  attained  the  enormous  dimensions  of  14  lines,  and 
was  extremely  abundant;  and Os^rea  lamellosoy  Broc.,  no  longer  met 
with  near  Naples,  existed  at  that  time,  and  attained  a  size  so  large 
that  one  lower  valve  has  been  known  to  measure  5  inches  9  lines 
in  length,  4  inches  in  breadth,  1^  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighed 
26J  ounces."* 

There  are  other  parts  of  Europe  where  no  volcanic  action  manifests 
itself  at  the  surface,  as  at  Naples,  whether  by  the  eruption  of  lava  or 
hj  earthquakes,  and  yet  where  the  land  and  bed  of  the  adjoining  sea 
tte  undergoing  upheaval.  The  motion  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  insen- 
sible to  tiie  inhabitants,  being  only  ascertainable  by  careful  scientific 
measurements  compared  after  long  intervals.  Such  an  upward  move- 
ment has  been  proved  to  be  in  progress  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
throughout  an  area  about  1000  miles  N.  and  S.,  and  for  an  unknown 
distance  R  and  W.,  the  amount  of  elevation  always  increasing  as  we 
proceed  towards  the  North  Cape,  where  it  may  equal  5  feet  in  a 
oentnry.  If  we  could  assume  that  there  had  been  an  average  rise  of 
^  feet  in  each  hundred  years  for  the  last  fifty  centuries,  this  would 
give  an  elevation  of  125  feet  in  that  period.  In  other  words,  it  would 
follow  that  the  shores,  and  a  considerable  area  of  the  former  bed  of 
tHe  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  had  been  uplifted  vertically  to  that  amount, 
and  converted  into  land  in  the  course  of  the  last  5000  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  near  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  horizontal  beds  of 
ttnd,  loam,  and  marl  containing  the  same  peculiar  assemblage  of 
testaeea  which  now  live  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic  Mingled 
with  these,  at  different  depths,  have  been  detected  various  works  of 

*  GwjL  Quart.  Joum.  voLii.  Ifiensoin^  p.  15. 
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art  impljing  a  rude  state  of  civilization,  and  some  yessels  bailt  before 
the  introduction  of  iron,  the  whole  marine  formation  having  been 
upraised,  so  that  the  upper  beds  are  now  60  feet  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  Baltic  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  recent  strata, 
both  to  the  north-west  and  south  of  Stockholm,  other  deposits  similar 
in  mineral  composition  occur,  which  ascend  to  greater  heights,  in 
which  precisely  the  same  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  is  met  with,  but 
without  any  intermixture  of  human  bones  or  fabricated  articles. 

On  the  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Sweden,  at  XJddeTalla,  post- 
pliocene  strata,  containing  recent  shells,  not  of  that  brackish  water 
character  peculiar  to  the  Baltic,  but  such  as  now  live  in  the  noorthem 
ocean,  ascend  to  the  height  of  200  feet ;  and  beds  of  claj  and  sand  of 
the  same  age  attain  elevations  of  300  and  even  700  feet  in  Norwaj, 
where  thej  have  been  usually  described  as  '^  raised  beaches.**  They 
are,  however,  thick  deposits  of  submarine  origin,  spreading  far  and 
wide,  and  filling  valleys  in  the  granite  and  gneiss,  just  as  the  tertiaiy 
formations,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  cover  or  fill  depressions  in 
the  older  rocks. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  although  the  fossil  fauna  charaC' 
terizing  these  upraised  sands  and  days  consists  exdusively  of  ex- 
isting northern  species  of  testacea,  yet,  according  to  Lov^n  (an  able 
living  naturalist  of  Norway),  the  species  do  not  oonstitote  such  an 
assemblage  as  now  inhabits  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  German 
Ocean.  On  the  contrary,  they  decidedly  represent  a  more  arctic 
fauna.*  In  order  to  find  the  same  species  fionrishii^  in  equal  abun- 
dance, or  in  many  cases  to  find  them  at  all,  we  must  go  northwards 
to  higher  latitudes  than  Uddevalla  in  Sweden,  or  even  nearer  the 
pole  than  Central  Norway. 

Judging  by  the  uniformity  of  climate  now  prevailing  fnmi  century 
to  century,  and  the  insensible  rate  of  variation  in  the  organic  world 
in  our  own  times,  we  may  presume  that  an  extremely  lengthened 
period  was  required  even  for  so  slight  a  modification  of  the  moUuscous 
fauna,  as  that  of  which  the  evidence  is  here  brought  to  light.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  every  reason  for  inferring  on  independent 
grounds  (namely,  the  rate  of  upheaval  of  land  in  modem  times)  that 
the  antiquity  of  the  deposits  in  question  must  be  very  great.  For  if 
we  assume,  as  before  suggested,  that  the  mean  rate  of  continuous 
vertical  elevation  has  amounted  to  2^  feet  in  a  century  (and  this  is 
probably  a  high  average),  it  would  require  27,500  years  for  the  sea- 
coast  to  attain  the  height  of  700  feet,  without  making  allowance  for 
any  pauses  such  as  are  now  experienced  in  a  large  part  of  Norway,  or 
for  any  oscillations  of  level. 

Li  England,  buried  ships  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  and  now 
deserted  channels  of  the  Rother  in  Sussex,  of  the  Mersey  in  Kent, 
and  the  Thames  near  London.  Canoes  and  stone  hatchets  have  been 
dug  up,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  peat  and  shell-marl; 
but  there  is  no  evidence,  as  in  Sweden,  Italy,  and  many  other  parts 

*  Quart.  QeoL  Jocum.  4  Mens.  p.4S. 
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of  the  world,  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  adjoining  coast,  having 
been  uplifted  bodilj  to  considerable  heights  within  the  human  period. 
Recent  strata  have  been  traced  along  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
inclosing  shells  in  abundance,  all  agreeing  specificallj  with  those  now 
swarming  in  the  Pacific.  In  one  bed  of  this  kind,  in  the  island  of 
8an  Lorenzo^  near  Lima,  Mr.  Darwin  found,  at  the  altitude  of  85 
feet  above  the  sea,  pieces  of  cotton-thread,  plaited  rush,  and  the 
head  of  a  stalk  of  Indian  com,  the  whole  of  which  had  evidentlj 
been  imbedded  with  the  shells.  At  the  same  height  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland,  he  found  other  signs  corroborating  the  opinion 
that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  there  also  been  uplifted  86  feet 
since  the  region  was  first  peopled  bj  the  Peruvian  race.*  But 
similar  shellj  masses  are  also  met  with  at  much  higher  elevations,  at 
innumerable  points  between  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  Andes  and 
the  aea-coast)  in  which  no  human  remains  were  ever,  or  in  all  pro- 
babilitj  ever  will  be,  discovered. 

In  the  West  Indies^  also,  in  the  island  of  Ouadalonpe,  a  solid  lime- 
stone occurs  at  the  level  of  the  sea-beach,  enveloping  human  skele- 
tons. The  stone  is  extremely  hard,  and  chiefij  composed  of  com- 
minuted shell  and  coral,  with  here  and  there  some  entire  corals  and 
shells,  of  species  now  living  in  the  adjacent  ocean.  With  them  are 
included  arrow-heads,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  other  articles  of 
human  workmanship.  A  limestone  with  similar  contents  has  been 
formed,  and  is  still  forming,  in  St.  Dominga  But  there  are  also 
more  ancient  rocks  in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  as  in  Cuba,  near 
the  Havanna,  and  in  other  islands,  in  which  are  shells  identical  with 
those  now  living  in  corresponding  latitudes;  some  well-preserved, 
others  in  a  state  of  casts,  all  referable  to  the  post-pliocene  period. 

I  have  already  described  in  the  seventh  chapter,  p.  84. ,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  oscillations  and  changes  of  level  in  any  region  drained 
by  a  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  supposing  the  area  to  be  first 
depressed  several  hundred  feet,  and  then  re-elevated.  I  believe  that 
such  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  have  actually  oc- 
curred in  the  post-pliocene  era  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  and  in  that  of  the  Bhine.  The  accumulation  of  fluviatile 
matter  in  a  delta  during  a  slow  subsidence  may  raise  the  newly 
gained  land  superficially  at  the  same  rate  at  which  its  foundations 
sink,  so  that  these  may  go  down  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  per- 
pendicularly, and  yet  the  sea  bordering  the  delta  may  always  be 
excluded,  the  whole  deposit  continuing  to  be  terrestrial  or  freshwater 
in  character.  This  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  deltas  both  of 
the  Po  and  Ganges,  for  recent  artesian  borings,  penetrating  to  the 
depth  of  400  feet,  have  there  shown  that  fluviatile  strata,  with  shells 
of  recent  species,  together  with  ancient  surfaces  of  land  supporting 
turf  and  forests,  are  depressed  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  sea  level,  f 
Should  these  countries  be  once  more  slowly  upraised,  the  rivers  would 

*  Journal,  p.  451. 
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carve  out  valleys  througb  the  horizontal  and  nnconsolldated  strata  as 
they  rose,  sweeping  away  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  leaving 
mere  fragments  in  the  shape  of  terraces  skirting  newly-formed  alia- 
vial  plains,  as  monuments  of  the  former  levels  at  which  the  rivers 
ran.  Of  this  natore  are  **  the  bluffs, "  or  river  cliffs,  now  bounding 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  throughout  a  large  portion  of  its 
''course.'*  The  upper  portions  of  these  bluf&  which  at  Natches  and 
elsewhere  often  rise  to  the  height  of  200  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain, 
consist  of  loam  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells  of  the  genera 
JBfeliXy  I\ip€tf  Sucdnea^  and  LymnecLy  of  the  same  species  as  those  now 
inhabiting  the  neighbouring  forests  and  swamps.  Li  the  same  loam 
abo  are  found  the  bones  of  the  Mastodon,  Elephant^  Megalonyz, 
and  other  extinct  quadrupeds.  * 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  deposits  forming  the  delta 
and  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  consist  of  sedimentary  matter, 
extending  over  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  and  known  in  some 
parts  to  be  several  hundred  feet  deep.  Although  we  cannot  estimate 
correctly  how  many  years  it  may  have  required  for  the  river  to  bring 
down  from  the  upper  country  so  large  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter — 
the  data  for  such  a  computation  being  as  yet  incomplete — we  may 
still  approximate  to  a  minimum  of  the  time  which  such  an  operation 
must  have  taken,  by  ascertaining  experimentally  the  annual  discharge 
of  water  by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter 
contained  in  its  waters.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  time  required 
would  lead  us  to  assign  a  high  antiquity,  amounting  to  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  to  the  existing  delta,  the  origin  of  which  is  never- 
theless  an  event  of  yesterday  when  contrasted  with  the  terraces, 
formed  of  the  loam  above  mentioned.  The  materials  of  the  bluffs 
were  produced  during  the  first  part  of  a  great  oscillation  of  level  which 
depressed  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  a  larger  area  than  the  modern  delta 
and  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  restored  the  whole  region  to  its 
former  positton.t 

Loess  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine.  —  A  similar  succession  of  geo- 
graphical changes,  attended  by  the  production  of  a  fiuviatile  formation, 
singularly  resembling  that  which  bounds  the  great  plain  of  the 
Mississippi,  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the 
Rhine,  since  the  time  when  that  basin  had  already  acquired  its  present 
outline  of  hill  and  valley.  I  allude  to  the  deposit  provincially  termed 
hess  in  part  of  Germany,  or  lehm  in  Alsace,  filled  with  land  and 
freshwater  shells  of  existing  species.  It  is  a  finely  comminuted  sand  or 
pulverulent  loam  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  consisting  chiefiy  of  argil- 
laceous matter  combined  with  a  sixth  part  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
sixth  of  quartzose  and  micaceous  sand.  It  often  contains  calcareous 
sandy  concretions  or  nodules,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  man's 
head.  Its  entire  thickness  amounts,  in  some  places,  to  between  200 
and  300  feet ;  yet  there  are  often  no  signs  of  stratification  in  the 

*  See  Prindplea  of  GeoL  9th  ed.,  and  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States, 
ToL  ii.  p  S57. 
f  Lyell's  Second  Vidt  to  the  ITnited  States,  vol.  ii  chap,  zzzfr. 
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mass,  except  here  and  there  at  the  hottom,  where  there  li  oocaaionallj  a 
dight  intemuzture  of  drifted  materials  derived  from  sabjacent  rocks. 
Unsc^dified  as  it  is,  and  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  every  stream- 
let flowing  over  it  cats  out  for  itself  a  deep  gullj,  it  usually  terminates 
in  a  vertical  cliff,  from  the  surface  of  which  land*shells  are  seen  here 
and  there  to  project  in  relief.  In  all  these  features  it  presents  a 
precise  counterpart  to  the  loess  of  the  Mississippi  It  is  so  homo* 
geneous  as  generally  to  exliibit  no  signs  of  stratification,  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  its  materials  having  been  derived  from  a  common  source, 
and  having  been  accumulated  by  a  uniform  action.  Yet  it  displays 
in  some  few  places  decided  marks  of  successive  deposition,  where 
coarser  and  finer  materials  alternate,  especially  near  the  bottom* 
Calcareous  concretions,  also  enclosing  land-shells,  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  horizontal  layers.  It  is  a  remarkable  deposit,  from  its 
position,  wide  extent,  and  thickness,  its  homogeneous  mineral  com- 
position, and  freshwater  origin.  Its  distribution  clearly  shows  that 
after  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  Schaffhausen  to  Bonn,  had 
acquired  its  present  form,  having  its  bottom  strewed  over  with  coarse 
gravel,  a  period  arrived  when  it  became  filled  up  from  side  to  side 
with  fine  mud,  probably  deposited  during  river  inundations;  and  it  is 
also  clear  that  similar  mud  and  silt  were  thrown  down  contempo- 
raneously in  the  valleys  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Rhine. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  may  be  traced  far  into  Wurtemberg,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  from  Frankfort,  up  the  valley  of  the  Main, 
to  above  Dettelbach.  I  have  also  seen  it  spreading  over  the  country  of 
Mayence,  Eppelsheim,  and  Worms,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  on  the  table-land  above  the  Bergstrasse,  be- 
tween Wiesloch  and  Bruchsal,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  200  feet. 
Near  Strasburg,  large  masses  of  it  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges 
on  the  left  bank,  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest 
on  the  right  bank.  The  Kaiserstuhl,  a  volcanic  mountain  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  near  Freiburg,  has 
been  covered  almost  everywhere  with  this  loam,  as  have  the  extinct 
voleanos  between  Coblentz  and  Bonn.  Near  Andernach,  in  the 
Eirchweg,  the  loess  containing  the  usual  shells  alternates  with  vol- 
canic matter;  and  over  the  whole  are  strewed  layers  of  pumice, 
lapilli,  and  volcanic  sand,  from  10  to  15  feet  thick,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  ejections  under  which  Pompeii  lies  buried.  There  is  no 
passage  at  this  upper  junction  from  the  loess  into  the  pumiceous  super- 
stratum ;  and  this  last  follows  the  slope  of  the  hill,  just  as  it  would 
have  done  had  it  fallen  in  showers  from  the  air  on  a  declivity  partly 
fanned  of  loess. 

But,  in  general,  the  loess  overlies  all  the  volcanic  products,  even 
those  between  Neuwied  and  Bonn,  which  have  the  most  modern 
aspect ;  and  it  has  filled  up  in  part  the  crater  of  the  Roderberg,  an 
extinct  volcano  near  Bonn.  In  1833  a  well  was  sunk  at  the  bottom 
of  this  crater,  through  70  feet  of  loess,  in  part  of  which  were  the 
usual  calcareous  concretions. 

The  interstratification  above  alluded  to  of  loess  with  layers  of 
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pamioe  and  Tolcanic  aahes,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  both  during 
and  since  its  deposition  some  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  the 
Lower  Eifel  have  taken  place.  Should  such  a  conclusion  be  adopted, 
we  should  be  called  upon  to  assign  a  very  modem  date  to  these 
eruptions.  This  curious  point,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  reconsidered ; 
since  it  maj  .possibly  have  happened  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice,  and  flowing  at  a  great  height 
through  a  valley  choked  up  widi  loess,  may  have  swept  away  the 
loose  superficial  scorisd  and  pumice  of  the  Eifel  volcanos,  and  spread 
them  out  occasionally  over  the  yellow  loam.  Sometimes,  also^  the 
melting  of  snow  on  the  slope  of  small  volcanic  cones  may  have  given 
rise  to  local  floods  capable  of  sweeping  down  light  pumice  into  the 
adjacent  low  grounds. 

The  first  idea  which  has  occurred  to  most  geologists,  after  ex- 
amining the  loess  between  Mayence  and  Basle,  is  to  imagine  that  a 
great  lake  once  extended  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  between 
those  two  places.  Such  a  lake  may  have  sent  ofl"  large  branches  up 
the  course  of  the  Main,  Neckar,  and  other  tributary  valleys,  in  ail  of 
which  large  patches  of  loess  are  now  seen.  The  barrier  of  the 
lake  might  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  narrow  and  picturesque 
gorge  of  the  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Bonn.  But  this  theory  fails 
altogether  to  explain  the  phenomena ;  when  we  discover  that  that 
gorge  itself  has  once  been  filled  with  loess,  which  must  have  been 
tranquilly  deposited  in  it,  as  also  in  the  lateral  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
communicating  with  the  gorge.  The  loess  has  also  overspread  the 
high  adjoining  platform  near  the  village  of  Plaidt  above  Andemach. 
Nay,  on  proceeding  farther  down  to  the  north,  we  discover  that  the 
hills  which  skirt  the  great  valley  between  Bonn  and  C!ologne  have 
loess  on  their  flanks,  which  also  covers  here  and  Ihere  the  gravel  of 
the  plain  as  far  as  Cologne,  and  the  nearest  rising  grounds. 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  lake  theory,  the  loess  is  met  with 
near  Basle,  capping  hills  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea;  so  that 
a  barrier  of  land  capable  of  separating  the  supposed  lake  from  the 
ocean  would  require  to  be,  at  least,  as  high  as  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which,  the 
Oehlberg,  is  1209  feet  above  the  Rhine  and  1369  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  would  be  necessary,  moreover,  to  place  this  lofty  \)arrier  some- 
where below  Cologne,  or  precisely  where  the  level  of  the  land  is  now 
lowest. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  one  continuous  lake  of  sufficient 
extent  and  depth  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous  accumulation  of  the 
loess,  at  various  heights,  throughout  the  whole  area  where  it  now 
occurs,  I  formerly  suggested  that,  subsequently  to  the  period  when 
the  countries  now  drained  by  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  had 
nearly  acquired  their  actual  form  and  geographical  features,  they 
were  again  depressed  gradually  by  a  movement  like  that  now  in  pro- 
gress on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.*    In  proportion  as  the  whole 

•  Frino.  ofOeoL  3d  edition,  ISS4,  vol  iii  p.  414 
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district  WM  lowered,  the  general  fall  of  the  waters  between  the  Alps 
and  the  ocean  was  lessened ;  and  both  the  main  and  lateral  rallejSy 
beo(»ning  more  subject  to  river  inundations^  were  partially  filled  up 
with  fluviatile  silt,  containing  land  and  freshwater  sheUs.  When  a 
thickness  of  many  hundred  feet  of  loess  had  been  thrown  down  slowly 
by  this  operation,  the  whole  region  was  once  more  upheaved  gra- 
dually. During  this  upward  movement  most  of  the  fine  loam  would 
be  carried  off  by  the  denuding  power  of  rains  and  rivers ;  and  thus 
the  original  valleys  might  have  been  re-excavated,  and  the  country 
almost  restored  to  its  pristine  state,  with  the  exception  of  some 
masses  and  patches  of  loess  such  as  still  remain,  and  which,  by  their 
frequency  and  remarkable  homogeneousness  of  composition  and  fos- 
sils, attest  the  ancient  continuity  and  common  origin  of  the  whole. 
By  imagining  these  oscillations  of  level,  we  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  erecting  and  afterwards  removing  a  mountain  barrier  suffi- 
ciently high  to  exclude  the  ocean  from  the  valley  of  the  Bhine  during 
the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  the  loess. 

The  proportion  of  land-shells  of  the  genera  HeliXy  Pupa^  and 
Bulinnu  is  very  lai^e  in  the  loess ;  but  in  many  places  aquatic  spe- 
cies of  the  genera  Lymnea,  PaludinOy  and  Ftanorbis  are  also  found. 
These  may  have  been  carried  away  during  floods  from  shallow  pools 
and  marshes  bordering  the  river ;  and  the  great  extent  of  marshy 
ground  caused  by  the  wide  overflowings  of  rivers  above  supposed 
would  favour  the  multiplication  of  amphibious  moUusks,  such  as  the 
Suceinea  (fig.  106.),  which  is  almost  everywhere  characteristic  of 
this  formation,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied,  as  near  Bonn,  by  an- 
other species,  S.  amphibia  (fig.  34.  p.  29.).  Among  other  abundant 
fossils  are  HeUx  plebeium  and  Pupa  muscorum,     (See  Figures.) 

Fig.  106.  Fir  107.  T\g.  108. 

Smtrinea  tbmgata.  Aqm  mmMorum,  ReUa  pkMmm, 

Both  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells  preserved  in  the  loess  are  of 
most  fragile  and  delicate  structure,  and  yet  they  are  almost  invariably 
perfect  and  uninjured.  They  must  have  been  broken  to  pieces  had 
they  been  swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation.  Even  the  colour  of 
some  of  the  land-shells,  as  that  of  Jffelix  nemortdiSy  is  occasionally 
preserved. 

Bones  of  vertebrated  animals  are  rare  in  the  loess,  but  those  of  the 
mammoth,  horse,  and  some  other  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with. 
At  the  village  of  Binningen,  and  the  hills  called  Bruder  Holz,  near 
Basle,  I  found  the  vertebrsB  of  fish,  together  with  the  usual  shells. 
These  vertebras,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  belong  decidedly  to  the 
Shark  family,  perhaps  to  the  genus  Lamna.  In  explanation  of  their 
occurrence  among  land  and  freshwater  shells,  it  may  be  stated  that 
certain  fish  of  this  family  ascend  the  Senegal,  Amazon,  and  other 
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great  rivers,  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  firom  the 


ocean* 

At  Cannstadt,  near  Stuttgardt,  in  a  valley  also  belonging  to  the 
hjdrographical  basin  of  the  Rhine,  I  have  seen  the  loess  pass  down- 
wards into  beds  of  calcareous  tuff  and  travertin.  Several  valleys  in 
northern  Germany,'  as  that  of  the  Dm  at  Weimar,  and  that  of  the 
Tonna,  north  of  Grotha,  exhibit  similar  masses  of  modem  limestone 
filled  with  recent  shells  of  the  genera  Planorhity  Lymnea^  Paludina, . 
&c.,  from  50  to  80  feet  thick,  with  a  bed  of  loess  much  resembling 
that  of  the  Rhine,  occasionally  incumbent  on  them.  In  these  modem 
limestones  used  for  building,  the  bones  of  Elephas  primigenius,  Rhi- 
noceros tichorhinuSy  Ursus  spelmtu^  Hyttna  spekea,  with  ^e  horse,  ox, 
deer,  and  other  quadmpeds,  occur;  and  in  1850  IMr.  H.  Credner  and 
I  obtained  in  a  quarry  at  Tonna,  at  the  depth  of  15  feet^  inclosed  in 
the  calcareous  rock  and  surrounded  with  dicotyledonous  leaves  and 
petrified  leaves,  four  eggs  of  a  snake  of  the  size  of  the  largest  Euro- 
pean Coluber,  which,  with  three  others,  were  lying  in  a  series,  ot 
string. 

They  are,  I  believe,  the  first  reptilian  remains  which  have  been 
met  with  in  strata  of  this  age. 

The  agreement  of  the  shells  in  these  cases  with  recent  European 
species  enables  us  to  refer  to  a  very  modem  period  the  filling  up 
and  re-excavation  of  the  valleys ;  an  operation  which  doubtless  con- 
sumed a  long  period  of  time,  since  which  the  mammiferous  fauna  has 
undergone  a  considerable  change. 


CHAPTER  XL 

NEWER  PLIOCENE  PERIOD. — BOULDER  FORMATION. 

Drift  of  Scandinavia,  northern  Germanj,  and  Raasia — Its  northern  origin — Not  all 
of  the  same  age — Fundamental  rocks  polished,  grooved,  and  scratched — Action 
of  glaciers  and  icebergs — Fossil  shells  of  glacial  period — Drift  of  eastern  Nor- 
folk ~  Associated  freshwater  deposit — Bent  and  folded  strata  Ijing  on  nndistnrbed 
beds — Shells  on  Moel  Tryfane — Ancient  glaciers  of  North  Wales— Irish  drift. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  alluyium  described  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
mention  was  made  of  the  boulder  formation  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  peculiar  characters  of  which  may  now  be  considered,  as  it  belongs 
in  part  to  the  post-pliocene,  and  partly  to  the  newer  pliocene,  period. 
I  shall  first  allude  briefly  to  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  from 
Finland  and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  to  the  north  of  Russia,  and 
the  low  countries  bordering  the  Baltic,  and  which  has  been  traced 
southwards  as  far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  England.     This  formation 
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consists  of  mud,  sand,  and  claj,  sometimes  stratified,  bat  often  whoUj 
deToid  of  stratification,  for  a  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 
To  this  unstratified  form  of  the  deposit,  the  name  of  tiU  has  been 
applied  in  Scotland.  It  generallj  contains  numerous  fragments  of 
rocks,  some  angular  and  others  rounded,  which  have  been  derived 
from  formations  of  all  ages,  both  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  and  hjpo- 
gene,  and  which  have  often  been  brought  from  great  distances.  Some 
of  the  travelled  blocks  are  of  enormous  size,  several  feet  or  yards  in 
iliameter ;  their  average  dimensions  increasing  as  we  advance  north- 
wards. The  till  is  almost  everywhere  devoid  of  organic  remains, 
unless  where  these  have  been  washed  into  it  from  older  formations ; 
so  that  it  is  chiefly  from  relative  position  that  we  must  hope  to  derive 
a  knowledge  of  its  age. 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  boulder  deposit,  or  "  northern 
drift,"  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  made  up  of  fragments 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  which  have  sometimes  travelled  many 
hundred  miles,  the  bulk  of  the  mass  in  each  locality  consists  of  the 
ruins  of  subjacent  or  neighbouring  rocks ;  so  that  it  is  red  in  a  region 
of  red  sandstone,  white  in  a  chalk  country,  and  grey  or  black  in  a 
district  of  coal  and  coal-shale. 

The  fundamental  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if 
it  consists  of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone  capable  of 
permanently  retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may  have 
been  imprinted  upon  it,  is  usually  smoothed  or  polished,  and  exhibits 
parallel  striae  and  furrows  having  a  determinate  direction.  This 
direction,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  coarse  taken  by  the  erratic  blocks  in  the  same  district^  being 
from  north  to  south,  or  if  it  be  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  east  or  west  of 
north,  always  corresponding  to  the  direction  in  which  the  large  an- 
gular and  rounded  stones  have  travelled.  These  stones  themselves 
also  are  often  furrowed  and  scratched  on  more  than  one  side. 

In  explanation  of  such  phenomena  I  may  refer  the  student  to  what 
was  said  of  the  action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs  in  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  (ch.  xv.)  It  is  ascertained  that  hard  stones,  frozen  into 
a  moving  mass  of  ice,  and  pushed  along  under  the  pressure  of  that 
mass,  scoop  out  long  rectilinear  furrows  or  grooves  parallel  to  each 
other  on  the  subjacent  solid  rock.  (See  fig.  109.)  Smaller  scratches 
and  stris  are  made  on  the  polished  surface  by  crystals  or  projecting 
edges  of  the  hardest  minerals,  just  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass.  The 
recent  pob'shing  and  striation  of  limestone  by  coast-ice  carrying 
boulders  even  as  far  south  as  the  coast  of  Denmark,  has  been  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Forchhanmier,  and  helps  us  to  conceive  how  large  ice- 
bergs, running  aground  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  may  produce  similar 
farrows  on  a  grander  scale.  An  account  was  given  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1822,  by  Scoresby,  of  icebergs  seen  by  him  drifting  along 
in  latitudes  69*^  and  70°  N.,  which  rose  above  the  surface  from  100  to 
200  feet,  and  measured  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  in  circumference. 
Many  of  them  were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rock,  of  such  thick- 
ness that  the  weight  was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000 
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Fig.  109^ 


Limestone  polUhed,  ftirrowed,  and  icratched  by  the  gUcler  of  Roeenlaul,  in  Switserland.  (  Agmasix.) 
a  a.  White  streaki  or  icratchet,  caused  bj  imall  graini  of  flint  loosen  Into  the  ice. 
b  b.  Furrows. 

tons.  A  similar  transportation  of  rocks  is  known  to  be  in  progress 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  boulders  included  in  ice  are  far 
more  frequent  than  in  the  north.  One  of  these  icebergs  was  en- 
countered in  1839,  in  mid-ocean,'  in  the  antarctic  regions,  manj 
hundred  miles  from  any  known  land,  sailing  northwards,  with  a 
large  erratic  block  firmly  frozen  into  it.  In  order  to  understand  in 
what  manner  long  and  straight  grooves  may  be  cut  by  such  agency, 
we  must  remember  that  these  floating  islands  of  ice  have  a  singular 
steadiness  of  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  portion  of  tbeir 
bulk  being  sunk  deep  under  water,  so  that  they  are  not  perceptibly 
moved  by  the  winds  and  waves  even  in  the  strongest  gales.  Many 
had  supposed  that  the  magnitude  commonly  attributed  to  icebergs 
by  unscientific  navigators  was  exaggerated,  but  now  it  appears  that 
the  popular  estimate  of  their  dimensions  has  rather  fallen  within 
/  than  beyond  the  truth.  Many  of  them,  carefully  measured  by  the 
'  officers  of  the  French  exploring  expedition  of  the  Astrolabe,  were 
between  100  and  225  feet  high  above  water,  and  from  2  to  5  miles 
in  length.  Captain  d'Urville  ascertained  one  of  them  which  he  saw 
floating  in  the  Southern  Ocean  to  be  13  miles  long  and  100  feet  high, 
with  walls  perfectly  vertical.  The  submerged  portions  of  such  islands 
must,  according  to  the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea-water,  be  from 
six  to  eight  times  more  considerable  than  the  part  which  is  visible, 
so  that  the  mechanical  power  they  might  exert  when  fairly  set  in 
motion  must  be  prodigious.  *  A  large  proportion  of  these  floating 
masses  of  ice  are  supposed  not  to  be  derived  from  terrestrial  glaciers 

*  T.  L.  Hayes,  Boston  Journ.  Nat.  Hist.  1844. 
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(Principles,  ch.  zt.),  but  to  be  formed  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  by  the 
drifting  of  snow  from  the  land  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea. 

We  know  that  in  Switzerland,  when  glaciers  laden  with  mud  and 
stones  melt  awaj  at  their  lower  extremity  before  reaching  the  sea, 
thej  leave  wherever  they  terminate  a  confused  heap  of  unstratified 
rubbish,  called  **  a  moraine,"  composed  of  mud,  sand,  and  pieces  of  all 
the  rocks  with  which  they  were  loaded.  We  may  expect,  therefore, 
to  find  a  formation  of  the  same  kind,  resulting  from  the  liquefaction 
of  icebergs,  in  tranquil  water.  But,  should  the  action  of  a  current 
intervene  at  certain  points  or  at  certain  seasons,  then  the  materials 
will  be  sorted  as  they  fall,  and  arranged  in  layers  according  to  their 
relative  weight  and  size.  Hence  there  will  be  passages  from  HUf  as 
it  is  called  in  Scotland,  to  stratified  clay,  gravel,  and  sand,  and  inter- 
calations of  one  in  the  other. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  another  appearance  connected  with  the 
boalder  formation,  which  has  justly  attracted  much  attention  in 
Norway  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Abrupt  pinnacles  and  out- 
standing ridges  of  rock  are  often  observed  to  be  polished  and  furrowed 
on  the  north  side,  or  on  the  side  facing  the  region  from  which  the 
erratics  have  come ;  while  on  the  other,  which  is  usually  steeper  and 
often  perpendicular,  called  the  "  lee-side,"  such  superficial  markings 
are  wanting.  There  is  usually  a  collection  on  this  lee-side  of 
boulders  and  gravel,  or  of-  large  angular  fragments.  In  explanation 
we  may  suppose  that  the  north  side  was  exposed,  when  still  sub- 
merged, to  the  action  of  icebergs,  and  afterwards,  when  the  land  was 
upheaved,  of  coast  ice,  which  ran  aground  upon  shoals,  or  was  packed 
on  tiie  beach ;  so  that  there  would  be  great  wear  and  tear  on  the 
seaward  slope,  while,  on  the  other,  gravel  and  boulders  might  be 
heaped  up  in  a  sheltered  position. 

Northern  origin  of  erratics. — That  the  erratics  of  northern  Europe 
hare  been  carried  southward  cannot  be  doubted ;  those  of  granite, 
for  example,  scattered  over  large  districts  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
agree  precisely  in  character  with  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland 
and  Finland ;  while  the  masses  of  gneiss,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  trap, 
strewed  over  the  low  ssmdy  countries  of  Pomerania,  Holstein,  and 
Denmark,  are  identical  in  mineral  characters  with  the  mountains  of 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  general  rule  in  Russia,  that  the  smaller  blocks 
ue  carried  to  greater  distances  from  their  point  of  departure  than 
the  larger ;  the  distance  being  sometimes  800  and  even  1000  miles 
from  the  nearest  rocks  from  which  they  were  broken  off;  the  direc- 
tion having  been  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  or  from  the  Scandinavian 
mountains  over  the  seas  and  low  lands  to  the  south-east.  That  its 
accnmulation  throughout  this  area  took  place  in  part  during  the  post- 
pliocene  period  is  proved  by  its  superposition  at  several  points  to 
strata  containing  recent  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  in  European 
Hussia,  MM.  Murchison  and  De  Vemeail  found  in  1840,  that  the 
fiat  country  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel,  for  a  distance 
of  GOO  miles,  consisted  of  horizontal  strata,  full  of  shells  similar  to 
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those  now  inhabiting  the  arctic  86a>  on  which  rested  the  boulder 
formation,  containing  large  erratics. 

In  Sweden,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Upsala,  I  had  ob- 
served, in  1834^  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in  the  midst  of 
which  occurs  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed  originally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Baltic,  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  mussel,  cockle,  and 
other  marine  shells  of  living  species  intermixed  with  some  proper  to 
fresh  water.  The  marine  shells  are  all  of  dwarfish  sise,  like  those 
now  inhabiting  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  marl,  in 
which  myriads  of  them  are  imbedded,  is  now  raised  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
ridge  repose  several  huge  erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the  most 
part  unrounded,  from  9  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  must  have 
been  brought  into  their  present  position  since  the  time  when  the 
neighbouring  gulf  was  already  characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.* 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  continued 
to  take  place,  not  merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing 
testacea,  but  when  the  north  of  Europe  had  akeady  assumed  that 
remarkable  feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which  separates  the 
Baltic  from  the  North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  have 
only  one  fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging  to  the  ocean.  In  Denmark, 
also,  recent  shells  have  been  found  in  stratified  beds,  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  boulder  clay. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Russia  the  erratics  diminished  generally  in  size 
in  proportion  aa  they  are  traced  farther  from  their  source*  The 
same  observation  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  average  bulk  of  the 
Scandinavian  boulders,  when  we  pursue  them  southwards,  from  the 
south  of  Norway  and  Sweden  through  Denmark  and  Westphalia. 
This  phenomenon  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  ice-islands 
floating  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth ;  for  the  heavier  erratics  require 
icebergs  of  a  larger  size  to  buoy  them  up ;  and,  even  when  there  are 
no  stones  frozen  in,  more  than  seven  eighths,  and  often  nine  tenths, 
of  a  mass  of  drift  ice  is  under  water.  The  greater,  therefore,  the 
volume  of  the  iceberg,  the  sooner  would  it  impinge  on  some  shallower 
part  of  the  sea ;  while  the  smaller  and  lighter  floes,  laden  with  fi.ner 
mud  and  gravel,  may  pass  freely  over  the  same  banks,  and  be  carried 
to  much  greater  distances.  In  those  places,  also,  where  in  the  course 
of  centuries  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  by  coast-ice,  having 
been  often  stranded  and  again  set  afloat  in  the  direction  of  a  pre- 
vailing current,  the  blocks  will  diminish  in  size  the  farther  thej 
travel  from  their  point  of  departure  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  they  will  be  repeatedly  exposed  to  wear  and  tear  by  the 
action  of  the  waves ;  secondly,  because  the  largest  blocks  are  seldom 
without  divisional  planes  or  ^' joints,**  which  cause  them  to  split  when 
weathered.  Hence,  as  often  as  they  start  on  a  fresh  voyage,  becom- 
ing buoyant  by  coast-ice  which  has  frozen  on  to  them,  one  portion  of 
the  mass  is  detached  from  the  rest     A  recent  examination  (in  1862) 

*  See  paper  by  the  author,  Phil.  Trans.  1835,  p.  15. 
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of  several  trains  of  huge  erratics  ia  lat  42®  5(y  N.  in  the  United 
States,  in  Berkshire,  on  the  western  confines  of  Massachusetts,  has 
convinced  me  that  this  cause  has  heen  very  influential  both  in  re- 
ducing the  size  of  erratics,  and  in  restoring  angularity  to  blocks 
which  would  otherwise  be  rounded  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  their  original  starting  point 

The  ^northern  drift"  of  the  most  southern  latitudes  is  usually  of 
the  highest  antiquity.  In  Scotiand  it  rests  immediatdiy  on  the  older 
rocks,  and  is  covered  by  stratified  sand  and  clay,  usually  devoid  of 
fossils,  but  in  which,  at  certain  points  near  the  east  and  west  coast, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Tay  and  Clyde,  marine  shells 
have  been  discovered.  The  same  shells  have  also  been  met  with  in 
the  north,  at  Wick  in  Caithness,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray 
Frith.  The  principal  deposit  on  the  Clyde  occurs  at  the  height  of 
about  70  feet,  but  %  few  shells  have  been  traced  in  it  as  high  as 

Fit.  no.  Fig.  111. 

AstarU  boreaUt.  Leda  Monga. 


Fif.  1M.  FIff.lia.  Fig.  114.  Fig.  UJS. 

Satkava  rtigota.  Peeten  ittandicms,  Natt'ea  dausa.    Ti^pkon  datkraium. 

Northern  ihelli  common  in  the  drift  of  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland. 

554  feet  above  the  sea.  Although  a  proportion  of  between  85  or  90 
in  100  of  the  imbedded  shells  are  of  recent  species,  the  remainder 
are  unknown;  and  even  many  which  are  recent  now  inhabit  more 
northern  seas,  where  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  find  living  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  unknown  fossils.  The  distance  to  which 
erratic  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  in  Scotland,  and  the 
coarse  they  have  taken,  which  is  often  wholly  independent  of  the 
present  position  of  hill  and  valley,  favours  the  idea  that  ice-rafts 
rather  than  glaciers  Were  in  general  the  transporting  agents.  The 
Grampians  in  Forfarshire  and  in  Perthshire  are  from  3000  to  4000 
feet  high.  To  the  southward  lies  the  broad  and  deep  valley  of 
Strathmore,  and  to  the  south  of  this  again  rise  the  Sidlaw  Hills  ♦  to 
the  height  of  1500  feet  and  upwards.  On  the  highest  summits  of 
this  chain,  formed  of  sandstone  and  shale,  and  at  various  elevations, 
&re  found  huge  angular  fragments  of  mica-schist,  some  3  and  others 
15  feet  in  diameter,  which  have  been  conveyed  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  15  miles  from  the  nearest  Grampian  rocks  from  which  they 
could  have  been  detached.  Others  have  been  left  strewed  over  the 
bottom  of  the  large  intervening  vale  of  Strathmore. 

♦  See  above,  section,  p.  48. 
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Still  farther  south  on  the  Pentknd  Hills,  at  the  height  of  1100  feet 
above  the  8ea>  Mr.  Maclaren  has  obsenred  a  fragment  of  mica-schist 
weighing  from  8  to  10  tons,  the  nearest  mountain  composed  of  this 
formation  being  50  miles  distant* 

The  testaceous  fauna  of  the  boulder  period,  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  £.  Forbes  to  contain  a  much 
smaller  number  of  species  than  that  now  bebnging  to  the  British 
seas,  and  to  have  been  also  much  less  rich  in  species  than  the  Older 
Pliocene  fauna  of  the  crag  which  preceded  it  Yet  the  species  are 
nearly  all  of  them  now  living  either  in  the  British  or  more  northern 
seas,  the  sheUs  of  more  arctic  latitudes  being  the  most  abundant  and 
the  most  wide  spread  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  drift  from 
north  to  south. 

This  extensive  range  of  the  fossils  can  by  no  means  be  explained 
by  imagining  the  mollusca  of  the  drift  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  a 
deep  sea,  where  a  more  uniform  temperature  prevailed.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  species  were  littoral^  and  others  belonged  to  a  shallow 
sea,  not  above  100  feet  deep,  and  very  few  of  them  lived,  according 
to  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  at  greater  depths  than  300  feet 

From  what  was  before  stated  it  will  appear  that  the  boulder  forma- 
tion displays  almost  everywhere,  in  its  mineral  ingredients,  a  strange 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  ruins  of  adjacent  lands,  with  stones  both 
angular  and  rounded,  which  have  come  from  points  often  very  re- 
mote. Thus  we  find  it  in  our  eastern  counties,  as  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Middlesex, 
containing  stones  from  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata^  and 
from  the  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk,  all  with  their  peculiar  fossils,  together 
with  trap,  syenite,  mica-schist,  granite,  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 
A  fine  example  of  this  singular  mixture  extends  to  the  very  suburbs 
of  London,  being  seen  on  the  summit  of  Muswell  Hill,  Highgate. 
But  south  of  London  the  northern  drift  is  wanting,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Wealds  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

Norfolk  drift. — The  drift  can  nowhere  be  studied  more  advan- 
tageously in  England  than  in  the  clifFs  of  the  Norfolk  coast  between 
Happisburgh  and  Cromer.  Vertical  sections,  having  an  ordinary 
height  of  from  50  to  70  feet,  are  there  exposed  to  view  for  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles.  The  name  of  diluvium  was  formerly  given  to  it 
by  those  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  produced  by  the  violent  action 
of  a  sudden  and  transient  deluge,  but  the  term  drift  has  been  sub- 
stituted by  those  who  reject  this  hypothesis.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  clay,  loam,  and  sand,  in  part  stratified, 
in  part  devoid  of  stratification.  Pebbles,  together  with  some  large 
boulders  of  granite,  porphjrry,  greenstone,  lias,  chalk,  and  other 
transported  rocks,  are  interspersed,  especially  through  the  tilL  That 
some  of  the  granitic  and  other  fragments  came  from  Scandinavia  I 
have  no  doubt,  after  having  myself  traced  the  course  of  the  conti- 
nuous stream  of  blocks  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Denmark,  and 

♦  Geol.  of  Fife,  &c,  p.  280. 
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icro08  the  Elbe,  through  Westphalia,  to  the  borders  of  Holland.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  reappear  on  our  eastern  coast 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Thames,  regions  not  half  so  remote 
fivm  parts  of  Norwaj  as  are  many  Russian  erratics  from  the  sources 
whence  they  came. 

White  chalk  rubble,  unmixed  with  foreign  matter,  and  even  huge 
fragments  of  solid  chalk,  also  occur  in  many  localities  in  these  Norfolk 
dif^  No  fossils  have  been  detected  in  this  drift  which  can  posi- 
tively be  referred  to  the  era  of  its  accumulation  ;  but  at  some  points 
it  oTerlies  a  freshwater  formation  containing  recent  shells,  and  at 
others  it  is  blended  with  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  us  to 
conclude  that  both  were  contemporaneously  deposited. 


Flc.lld 


Grar( 


The  shaded  portion  coniisU  of  Freshwater  heds. 
Intercalation  of  freshwater  beds  and  of  boulder  clay  and  sand  at  Mundesley. 

This  interstratification  is  expressed  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  dark 
mass  indicating  the  position  of  the  freshwater  beds,  which  contain 
much  vegetable  matter,  and  are  divided  into  thin  layers.  The  im- 
bedded ^ells  belong  to  the  genera  PlanorbiSy  Lymnea,  Paludina, 
UniOf  CyclaSy  and  others,  all  of  British  species,  except  a  minute  Pa- 
hidina  now  inhabiting  France.     (See  fig.  117*) 

Fig.  117. 


Pahidina  marginata,  Michaud.    (P.  minmta,  Stricklaud.) 
The  middle  figure  is  of  the  natural  site. 

The  Cyclas  (fig.  118.)  is  merely  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  com- 
mon English  species.  The  scales  and  teeth  of  fish  of  the  genera 
Hke,  Perch,  Boach,  and  others,  accompany  these  shells;  but  the 


Fig.  118. 


CjfdaM  (Pisidium)  anmiea,  var.  ? 
The  two  middle  figures  are  of  the  natural  sixe. 
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species  are  not  considered  bj  M.  Agaadz  to  be  identical  with  known 
British  or  European  kinds. 

The  series  of  formations  in  the  difb  of  eastern  Norfolk,  now  under 
consideration,  beginning  with  the  lowest^  is  as  follows :  —  First, 
chalk ;  secondly,  patches  of  a  marine  tertiary  formation,  called  the 
N<»rwich  Crag,  hereafter  to  be  described;  thirdly,  the  fireahwaler 
beds  already  mentioned ;  and  lastly,  the  drift.  Immediately  above 
the  chalk,  or  crag,  when  that  is  present^  is  found  here  and  there  a 
buried  forest,  or  a  stratum  in  which  the  stools  and  roots  of  trees  stand 
in  their  natural  position,  the  trunks  having  been  broken  short  off  and 
imbedded  with  their  branches  and  leaves.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  strata  of  the  overlying  boulder  formation  have  often  under- 
gone great  derangement  at  points  wheie  the  subjacent  forest  bed  and 
chalk  remain  undisturbed,  lliere  are  also  cases  where  the  upper 
portion  of  the  boulder  deposit  has  been  greatly  deranged,  while  the 
lower  beds  of  the  same  have  continued  horizontal.  Thus  the  an- 
nexed section  (fig.  119.)  represents  a  diff  about  50  feet  high,  at  the 


Fit.  lift 


Gravel'    -    - 


CUirsO  feat  high  between  fiacton  Gap  and  Hande»lej. 


bottom  of  which  is  tittf  or  unstratified  clay,  containing  boulders, 
having  an  even  horizontal  surface,  on  which  repose  conformably  beds 
of  laminated  clay  and  sand  about  6  feet  thick,  which,  in  their  turn, 
are  succeeded  by  vertical,  bent^  and  contorted  layers  of  sand  and  loam 
20  feet  thick,  the  whole  being  covered  by  flint  graveL  Now  the 
curves  of  the  variously  coloured  beds  of  loose  sand,  loam,  and  pebbles 
are  so  complicated  that  not  only  may  we  sometimes  find  portions  of 


FIS.1M. 


Flff.lSl. 


Voiding  of  the  itrata  between  Bast 
and  Wctt  Runton. 


Section  of  concentric  bedi  weit  of  Cromer. 

1.  Blue  daf.  3.  Yellow  land. 

2.  White  sand.  4.  Striped  loam  and  clay. 

5.  Laminated  blue  clay. 
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them  which  maintain  their  verticality  to  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet, 
but  thej  have  also  been  folded  upon  themselveB  in  such  a  manner 
that  continuous  layers  might  be  thrice  pierced  in  one  perpendicular 
boring. 

At  some  points  there  is  an  apparent  folding  of  the  beds  round  a 
central  nucleus,  as  at  a,  fig.  120.,  where  the  strata  seem  bent  round 
a  small  mass  of  chalk ;  or,  as  in  fig.  121.,  where  the  blue  clay.  No.  1., 
is  in  the  centre ;  and  where  the  other  strata^  2,  3,  4,  5,  are  coiled 
round  it;  the  entire  mass  being  20  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
This  appearance  of  concentric  arrangement  around  a  nucleus  is, 
nevertheless,  delusive,  being  produced  by  the  intersection  of  beds 
bent  into  a  convex  shape ;  and  that  which  seems  the  nucleus  being,  in 
fact,  the  innermost  bed  of  the  series,  which  has  become  partially 
visible  by  the  removal  of  the  protuberant  portions  of  the  outer  layers. 

To  the  north  of  Cromer  are  other  fine  illustrations  of  contorted 
drift  reposing  on  a  floor  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified  and  having 
a  level  surface.  These  phenomena,  in  themselves  sufSiciently  difSicult 
of  explanation,  are  rendered  still  more  anomalous  by  the  occasional 
inclosure  in  the  drift  of  huge  fragments  of  chalk  many  yards  in  dia- 
meter. One  striking  instance  occurs  west  of  Sherringham,  where 
an  enormous  pinnacle  of  chalk,  between  70  and  80  feet  in  height,  is 
f  anked  on  both  sides  by  vertical  layers  of  loam,  clay,  and  gravel. 
(Fig.  122.) 

Fig.  139. 


Included  pinnacle  of  chalk  at  Old  Hjthe  point,  west  of  Sherringham. 

d.  Chalk  with  regular  layers  of  chalk  flinti. 

e.  Layer  called  *^the  pan,"  of  loose  chalk,  flfaits,  and  marine  shells  of  recent 

species,  cemented  by  oxide  of  iron. 

This  chalky  fragment  is  only  one  of  many  detached  masses  which 

ve  been  included  in  the  drift,  and  forced  along  with  it  into  their 

present  position.     The  level  surface  of  the  chalk  in  situ  {d)  may  be 

traced  for  miles  along  the  coast,  where  it  has  escaped  the  violent 

movements  to  which  the  incumbent  drift  has  been  exposed.* 

*  For  A  fan  acconnt  of  the  drift  of  East  Norfolk,  see  a  paper  by  the  aathor,  PhiL 
Mag.  No.  104.  May,  1840. 
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We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  explain  how  any  force  can  have  been 
exerted  against  the  upper  maases,  so  as  to  produce  movements  in 
which  the  subjacent  strata  have  not  participated.  It  may  be  an- 
swered that,  if  we  conceive  the  tiil  and  its  boulders  to  have  been 
drifted  to  their  present  place  by  ice,  the  lateral  pressure  may  have 
been  supplied  by  the  stranding  of  ice-islands.  We  learn,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  in  the  polar  regions,  that 
such  islands,  when  they  run  aground,  push  before  them  large  mounds  ot 
shingle  and  sand.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  often  cause  great 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  pliant  and  incoherent  strata  forming 
the  upper  part  of  shoals  or  submerged  banks,  the  inferior  portions  of 
the  same  remaining  unmoved.  Or  many  of  the  complicated  curva- 
tures of  these  layers  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  may  have  been  due  to 
another  cause,  the  melting  on  the  spot  of  icebergs  and  coast  ice  in 
which  successive  deposits  of  pebbles,  sand,  ice,  snow,  and  mud,  to- 
gether with  huge  masses  of  rock  fallen  from  diffs,  may  have  become 
interstratified.  Ice-islands  so  constituted  often  capsize  when  afloat, 
and  gravel  once  horizontal  may  have  assumed,  before  the  associated 
ice  was  melted,  an  inclined  or  vertical  position.  The  packing  of  ice 
forced  up  on  a  coast  may  lead  to  similar  derangement  in  a  frozen 
conglomerate  of  sand  or  shingle,  and,  as  Mr.  Trimmer  has  suggested*, 
alternate  layers  of  earthy  matter  may  have  sunk  down  slowly  during 
the  liquefaction  of  the  intercalated  ice,  so  as  to  assume  the  most  fan- 
tastic and  anomalous  positions,  while  the  strata  below,  and  those 
afterwards  thrown  down  above,  may  be  perfectly  horizontaL 

There  is,  however,  still  another  mode  in  which  some  of  these 
bondings  may  have  been  produced.  When  a  railway  embankment  is 
thrown  across  a  marsh  or  across  the  bed  of  a  drained  lake,  we  fre- 
quently find  that  the  foundation,  consisting  of  peat  and  shell-mar],  or 
of  quicksand  and  mud,  gives  way,  and  sinks  as  fast  as  the  embank- 
ment is  raised  at  the  top.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  often  seen  at  the 
distance  of  many  yards,  in  some  neighbouring  part  of  the  morass,  a 
squeezing  up  of  pliant  strata,  the  amount  of  upheaval  depending  on 
the  volume  and  weight  of  materials  heaped  upon  the  embankment. 
In  1852  I  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  downward  and 
lateral  pressure,  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  (U.  S.),  near  the  South 
Cove.  With  a  view  of  converting  part  of  an  estuary  overflowed  at 
high  tide  into  dry  land,  they  had  thrown  into  it  a  vast  load  of  stones 
and  sand,  upwards  of  900,000  cubic  yards  in  volume.  Under  this 
weight  the  mud  had  sunk  down  many  yards  vertically.  Meanwhile 
the  adjoining  bottom  of  the  estuary,  supporting  a  dense  growth  of  salt- 
water plants,  only  visible  at  low  tide,  had  been  pushed  gradually 
upward,  in  the  course  of  many  months,  so  as  to  project  five  or  six 
feet  above  high  water  mark.  The  upraised  mass  was  bent  into  five  or 
six  anticlinal  folds,  and  below  the  upper  layer  of  turf,  consisting  of 
salt-marsh  plants,  mud  was  seen  above  the  level  of  high  tide,  full  of 
sea  shells,  such  as  3fya  arenariciy  Modioli  pUcahdOy  Sanguinolaria 

*  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc  toL  vii.  p.  28. 
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fusea^  Nassa  obsoleta,  NcUiea  trigertaiOy  and  others.  In  some  of 
these  curved  beds  the  layers  of  shells  were  quite  vertical.  The  up- 
raised area  was  76  feet  wide,  and  several  hundred  yards  long.  Were 
an  equal  load,  melted  out  of  icebergs  or  coast-ice,  thrown  down  on 
the  floor  of  a  sea,  consisting  of  soft  mud  and  sand,  similar  disturb- 
ances and  contortions  might  result  in  some  adjacent  pliant  strata, 
yet  the  underlying  more  solid  rocks  might  remain  undisturbed,  and 
newer  formations,  perfectly  horizontal,  might  be  afterwards  super- 
imposed. 

A  buried  forest  has  been  adverted  to  as  underlying  the  drift  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk.  At  the  time  when  the  trees  grew,  there  must  have 
been  dry  land  over  a  krge  area,  which  was  afterwards  submerged,  so 
as  to  allow  a  mass  of  stratified  and  unstratified  drift,  200  feet  and 
more  in  thickness,  to  be  superimposed.  The  undermining  of  the 
diffi  by  the  sea  in  modem  times  has  enabled  us  to  demonstrate, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  fact  of  this  superposition,  and  that  the  forest 
was  not  formed  along  the  present  coast-line.  Its  situation  implies  a 
sobsidenoe  of  several  hundred  feet  since  the  commencement  of  the 
drift  period,  after  which  there  must  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the 
Mune  ground ;  for  the  forest  bed  of  Norfolk  is  now  again  so  high  as 
to  be  exposed  to  view  at  many  points  at  low  water ;  and  this  same 
upward  movement  may  explain  why  the  tiUy  which  is  conceived  to 
have  been  of  submarine  origin,  is  now  met  with  far  inland,  and  on  the 
summit  of  hills. 

The  boulder  formation  of  the  west  of  England,  observed  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire,  con- 
tains in  some  places  marine  shells  of  recent  species,  rising  to  various 
heights,  from  100  to  350  feet  above  the  sea.  The  erratics  have  come 
partly  from  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  and  partly  from  those  of 
Scotland. 

But  it  is  on  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  that  the  "  Northern 
drift,"  with  its  characteristic  marine  fossils,  reaches  its  greatest  alti- 
tude. On  Moel  Tryfane,  near  the  Menai  Straits,  Mr.  Trimmer  met 
with  shells  of  the  species  commonly  found  in  the  drift  at  the  height 
of  1392  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  neighbourhood  where  there  is 
evidence  of  so  great  a  submergence  of  the  land  during  part  of  the 
glacial  period,  we  have  also  the  most  decisive  proofs  yet  discovered 
in  the  British  Isles  of  sub-aerial  glaciers.  Dr.  Buckland  published 
in  1842  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in 
Caernarvonshire  were  formerly  covered  with  glaciers,  which  ra- 
diated from  the  central  heights  through  the  seven  principal  valleys 
of  that  chain,  where  striso  and  flutings  are  seen  on  the  polished  rocks 
directed  towards  as  many  different  points  of  the  compass.  He  also 
described  the  "  moraines  **  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  and  the  rounded 
"  bosses  **  or  small  flattened  domes  of  polished  rock,  such  as  the 
action  of  moving  glaciers  is  known  to  produce  in  Switzerland,  when 
gravel,  sand,  and  boulders,  underlying  the  ice,  are  forced  along  over 
a  foundation  of  hard  stone.     Mr.  Darwin,  and  subsequently  Prof. 
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Bamsaj,  have  conflrfned  Dr.  Buckland'a  viewB  in  regard  to  theae 
Welsh  gkciers.  Nor  indeed  was  it  to  be  expected  that  geologists 
should  discoyer  proofs  of  icebergs  having  abounded  in  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  British  Isles  in  the  Pleistocene  period  without  some- 
times meeting  with  the  signs  of  contemporaneous  glaciers  which 
covered  hills  even  of  moderate  elevation  between  the  50th  and  60th 
degrees  of  latitude. 

In  Ireland  the  ^  drift"  exhibits  the  same  general  characters  and 
fossil  remains  as  in  Scotland  and  England  ;  but  in  the  southern  p«rt 
of  that  island,  Prof.  £.  Forbes  and  Capt  James  found  in  it  some 
shells  which  show  that  the  glacial  sea  communicated  with  one  in- 
habited bj  a  more  southern  fauna.  Among  other  species  in  the 
south,  thej  mention  at  Wexford  and  elsewhere  the  occurrence  of 
Nucula  CobbolduB  (see  fig.  125.  p.  156.)  and  TurriieUa  incrasstUa 
(a  crag  fossil);  also  a  southern  form  of  Fusui,  and  a  Mitra  allied  to 
a  Spanish  species.* 


CHAPTER  XIL 


Difficnllj  of  interpieting  the  phenomena  of  drift  before  the  glacial  l^rpotfaeais  waa 
adopted — Effects  of  intense  cold  in  angmenting  the  quantity  of  aUnvinm — 
Analogy  of  erratics  and  scored  rocks  in  Korth  America  and  Europe — Bayfield 
on  shells  in  drift  of  Canada— Great  subsidence  and  re-elevatdon  of  land  from  the 
sea,  required  to  account  for  glacial  appearances— Why  organic  remains  so  rare 
in  northern  drift— Mastodon  giganteus  in  United  States — Many  shelb  and 
some  quadrupeds  survived  the  g^busial  cold— Alps  an  independent  centre  of 
dispersion  of  erratics  —Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura — Whether  tnmsporled  bj 
glaciers  or  floating  ice— Beoent  transportatioa  of  eoatlcs  from  the  Andes  to 
CMoe— Meteorite  in  Asiatic  drift. 

.  It  will  appear  from  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  marine 
shells  characterizing  the  boulder  formation,  that  nine-tenths  or  more 
of  them  belong  to  species  still  living.  The  superficial  position  of 
**  the  drift  **  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  its  imbedded  organic  re- 
mains, leading  us  to  refer  its  origin  to  a  modem  period.  I^  then, 
we  encounter  so  much  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  monuments 
relating  to  times  so  near  our  own — if  in  spite  of  their  recent  date 
they  are  involved  in  so  much  obscurity — the  student  may  ask,  not 
without  reasonable  alarm,  how  we  can  hope  to  decipher  the  records 
of  remoter  ages. 

To  remove  from  the  mind  as  far  as  possible  this  natural  feeling  of 
discouragement,  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  chapter  to  prove  that  what 
seems  most  strikingly  anomalous,  in  the  **  erratic  formation,"  as  some 
call  it,  b  really  the  result  of  that  glacial  action  which  has  already  been 

*  Forbes,  Memoirs  of  GeoL  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol  i  p.  377. 
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aUaded  to.  K  so^  it  was  to  be  expected  that  so  long  as  the  true  origin 
of  so  singohur  a  deposit  remained  undiscovered,  erroneous  theories  and 
terms  would  be  invented  in  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem.  These 
mventions  would  inevitably  retard  the  reception  of  more  correct 
views  which  a  wider  field^of  observatioii  might  afterwards  suggest 

The  term  *^  diluvium"  was  for  a  time  the  popular  name  of  the 
boulder  formation,  because  it  was  referred  by  some  to  the  deluge, 
while  others  retained  the  name  as  expressive  of  their  opinion  that  a 
Bsries  of  diluvial  waves  raised  bj  hurricanes  and  storms,  or  bj  earth- 
quakes^  or  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  land  from  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
had  swept  over  the  continents,  carrying  with  them  vast  masses  of 
mod  and  heavy  stones,  and  forcing  these  stones  over  rodcy  surfaces 
80  as  to  polish  and  imprint  upon  them  long  furrows  and  strie. 

But  no  explanation  was  offered  why  such  agency  should  have  been 
developed  more  energetically  in  modem  times  than  at  former  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  or  why  it  should  be  displayed  in  its  fullest 
iDtensity  in  northern  latitudes ;  for  it  is  important  to  insist  on  ^e 
&ct,  that  the  boulder  formation  is  a  norAem  phenomenon.  Even 
the  southern  extension  of  the  drifts  or  ihe  large  erratics  found  in  the 
Alps  and  the  surrounding  lands,  espedally  their  occurrence  round 
the  highest  parts  of  the  chain,  offers  such  an  exception  to  the  general 
role  as  confirms  the  glacial  hypothesis ;  for  it  shows  that  the  trans- 
portation of  stony  fragments  to  great  distances,  and  the  striation, 
polishing,  and  grooving  of  solid  floors  of  rock,  are  here  again  intimately 
oonnected  with  accumulations  of  perennial  snow  and  ice. 

That  there  is  some  intimate  connection  between  a  cold  or  northern 
climate  and  the  various  geological  appearances  now  commonly  called 
gladal,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  compared  the  countries 
bordering  the  Baltic  with  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The 
amoothing  and  striation  of  rocks  and  erratics,  are  traced  from  the 
sespshore  to  the  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic, 
whereas  such  phenomena  are  wholly  wanting  in  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  their  absence  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
equatorial  parts  of  Asia,  Africa^  and  America;  but  when  we  cross 
the  southern  tropic,  and  reach  ChiH  and  Patagonia,  we  again  en« 
counter  the  boulder  formation,  between  the  latitude  41°  S.  and  Cape 
Horn,  with  precisely  the  same  characters  which  it  assumes  in  £urope. 
The  evidence  as  to  climate  derived  from  the  organic  remains  of  the 
drift  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  conclusions 
above  alluded  to,  the  former  habits  of  the  species  of  moUusca  being 
Mcurately  ascertainable,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  species  still  living, 
ind  known  to  have  at  present  a  wide  range  in  northern  seas. 

But  if  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  northern  hemisphere 
was  considerably  colder  than  now  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, owing  probably  to  the  greater  area  and  height  of  arctic  lands, 
and  to  the  quantity  of  icebergs  which  such  a  geographical  state  of 
things  would  generate,  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  before  we  proceed 
farther  on  the  entire  modification  which  extreme  cold  would  produce 
in  the  operation  of  those  causes  spoken  of  in  the  sixth  chapter  as 
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most  active  in  the  formation  of  allaviam.  A  large  part  of  the 
materials  derived  from  the  detritus  of  rocks,  which  in  warm  climates 
would  go  to  form  deltas,  or  would  be  regularly  stratified  bj  marine 
currents,  would,  under  arctic  influences,  assume  a  superficial  and 
alluvial  character.  Instead  of  mud  being  carried  farther  from  a 
coast  than  sand,  and  sand  farther  out  than  pebbles, — instead  of  dense 
stratified  masses  being  heaped  up  in  limited  areas,  alcmg  the  borders 
of  continents,~-nearly  the  whole  materials,  whether  coarse  or  fine^ 
would  be  conveyed  by  ice  to  equal  distances,  and  huge  fragments^ 
which  water  alone  could  never  move,  would  be  borne  for  hundreds 
of  miles  without  having  their  edges  w<mii  or  fractured :  and  the  earthy 
and  stony  masses,  when  melted  out  of  the  frozen  rafts,  would  be 
scattered  at  random  over  the  submarine  bottom,  whether  on  moun- 
tain tops  or  in  low  plains,  with  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  ground,  settling  on  the  crests  or  ridges  of  hills  in  tranquil 
water  as  readily  as  in  valleys  and  ravines.  Occasionally,  in  those 
deep  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the  ocean,  never  reached  by  any  but 
the  finest  sediment  in  a  normal  state  of  things,  the  bottom  would 
become  densely  overspread  by  gravel,  mud,  and  boulders. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  south  as 
the  40th  and  even  38th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  StateSy  we 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
European  boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled  for 
great  distances  from  north  to  south :  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock 
is  smoothed,  striated,  and  fluted ;  unstratified  mud  or  HU  containing 
boulders  is  associated  with  strata  of  loam,  sand,  and  clay,  usually 
devoid  of  fossils.  Where  shells  are  present,  they  are  of  species  still 
living  in  northern  seas,  and  half  of  them  identical  with  those  already 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  European  drift  10  degrees  of  latitude 
farther  north.  The  fauna  also  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  North  America 
is  less  rich  in  species  than  that  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea, 
whether  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  ofl*  the  shores  of  Maine,  or 
in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  its 
course,  moreover,  it  presents  an  analogy  with  the  drift  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  by  blending  with  a  more  southern  fauna,  as  for  example 
at  Brooklyn  near  New  York,  in  lat.  41®  N.,  where,  according  to  MM. 
Bedfield  and  Desor,  Vefws  mercenaria  and  other  southern  species  of 
shells  begin  to  occur  as  fossils  in  the  drift. 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of  erratics 
during  the  Pleistocene  period  to  lower  latitudes  than  they  reached  in 
Europe,  agrees  well  with  the  present  southward  deflection  of  the 
isothermal  lines,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature.. 
It  seems  that  formerly,  as  now,  a  more  extreme  climate  and  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  floating  ice  prevailed  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Another  resemblance  between  the  distribution  of  the  drift  fossils 
in  Europe  and  North  America  has  yet  to  be  pointed  out.  In  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Scotland,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States^ 
the  marine  sheUs  are  confined  to  very  moderate  elevations  above  the 
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sea  (between  100  and  700  feet\  while  the  erratic  blocks  and  the 
grooTed  and  polished  surfaces  of  rock  extend  to  elevations  of  several 
thousand  feet. 

I  described  in  1839  the  fossil  sheUs  collected  bj  Captain  Bayfield 
from  strata  of  drift  at  Beauport  near  QiiebeCy  in  lat.  47%  and  drew 
from  them  the  inference  that  thej  indicated  a  more  northern  climate, 
tlie  sheUs  agreeing  in  great  part  with  those  of  Uddevalla  in  Sweden.* 
The  shelly  beds  attain  at  Beavport  and  the  neighbourhood  a  height 
of  200y  300,  and  sometimes  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  dispersed 
through  some  of  them  are  large  boulders  of  granite,  which  could  not 
have  been  propelled  bj  a  violent  current,  because  the  accompanying 
fragile  shells  are  almost  all  entire.  Thej  seem,  therefore,  said  Captain 
Bajfield,  writing  in  1838,  to  have  been  dropped  down  from  melting 
ice,  like  similar  stones  which  are  now  annually  deposited  in  the 
St  Lawrence.f  I  visited  this  locality  in  1842,  and  made  the  annexed 
section,  fig.  123.,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  position  of 

Fig.  138. 


K.  Mr.  Ryland's  houM. 

k.  Oar  and  urnd  of  higher  groundi,  with 

SariemMt  Ac. 
r.  Gravel  with  boaldera. 

Mua  of  Saxieamu  rugotat  12  feet  thick, 
c.  Saod  and  loam  with  Myairuneata,  Sea- 

iaria  Qrmniamdiea,  &c. 


}: 


d.  Drift,  with  boulders  of  syenite,  ftc. 

e.  Yellow  land. 

6.  laminated  clay,  35  feet  thick. 
A.  Horizontal  lower  Silurian  strata. 
B*  Valley  re-czcavated. 


the  drift  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  imagine  that  the  whole 
of  the  valley  B  was  once  filled  up  with  the  beds  b,  c,  rf,  c,  f,  which  were 
deposited  during  a  period  of  subsidence,  and  that  subsequently  the 
higher  country  (A)  was  submerged  and  overspread  with  drift.  The 
partial  re-excavation  of  B  took  place  when  this  region  was  again 
nplifted  above  the  sea  to  its  present  height.  Among  the  twenty-three 
species  of  fossil  shells  collected  by  me  from  these  beds  at  Beauport, 
all  were  of  recent  northern  species,  except  one,  which  is  unknown  as 

Fig.  134. 


a.  Outside. 


Astarte  LaurenUana, 
h.  Inside  of  right  raire. 


c.  LeftraWe. 


living,  and  may  be  extinct  (see  fig.  124.).     I  also  examined  the  same 
formation  farther  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  suburbs 

*  Geol  Traii&  2d  series,  vol  y\.  p.  135.  sheUs  of  the  Scotch  Pleistocene  deposits. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill  had  arrired  at  f  Proceedings  of  Geol  Soc  No.  SS. 
amilar  oondusioiis  as  to  climate  from  the    p^  1 19. 
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of  Montreal,  where  some  of  the  beds  of  loam  are  filled  with  great 
numbers  of  the  MytUus  eduUsj  or  our  common  European  mussel, 
retaining  both  its  valves  and  purple  colour.  This  shelly  deposit, 
containing  Stuncaoa  rugota  and  other  characteristic  marine  shells, 
also  occurs  at  an  elevated  point  on  the  mountain  of  Montreal,  450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

In  mj  account  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  published  in  1845, 
I  announced  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  then  arrived,  that  to 
explain  the  position  of  the  erratics  and  the  polished  surfaces  of  rocks^ 
and  their  striae  and  flutings,  we  must  assume  first  a  gradual  sub- 
mergence of  the  land  in  North  America,  after  it  had  acquired  its 
present  outline  of  hill  and  valley,  cliff  and  ravine,  and  then  its 
re-emergence  from  the  ocean.  When  the  land  was  slowly  sinking, 
the  sea  which  bordered  it  was  covered  with  islands  of  floating  ioe 
coming  from  the  north,  which,  as  they  grounded  on  the  coast  and  on 
shoals,  pushed  along  such  loose  materials  of  sand  and  pebbles  as  lay 
strewed  over  the  bottom.  By  this  force  all  angular  and  projecting 
points  were  broken  off,  and  fragments  of  hard  stone,  frozen  into  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ice,  had  power  to  scoop  out  grooves  in  the 
subjacent  solid  rock.  The  sloping  beach,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  might  be  polished  and  scored  by  this  machinery ;  but  no  flood 
of  water,  however  violent,  or  however  great  the  quantity  of  detritus 
or  size  of  the  rocky  fragments  swept  along  by  it,  could  produce  such 
long,  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  furrows>  as  are  everywhere  visible 
in  the  Niagara  district,  and  generally  in  the  region  north  of  the  40th 
parallel  of  latitude.! 

By  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  slow  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
land  we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  almost  everywhere  in  N. 
America  and  Northern  Europe  the  boulder  formation  rests  on  a 
polished  and  furrowed  surface  of  rock, — a  fact  by  no  means  obliging 
us  to  imagine,  as  some  think,  that  the  polishing  and  grooving  action 
was,  as  a  whole,  anterior  in  date  to  the  transportation  of  the  erratics. 
During  the  successive  depression  of  high  land,  varying  originally  in 
height  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  every  portion  of 
the  surface  would  be  brought  down  by  turns  to  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
so  as  to  be  converted  first  into  a  coast-line,  and  then  into  a  shoal ;  and 
at  length,  after  being  well  scored  by  the  stranding  upon  it  year  after 
year  of  large  masses  of  coast>ice  and  occasional  icebergs,  might  be 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms.  By  the  constant  de- 
pression of  land,  the  coast  would  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the 
successively  formed  zones  of  polished  and  striated  rock,  each  outer 
zone  becoming  in  its  turn  so  deep  under  water  as  to  be  no  longer 
grated  upon  by  the  heaviest  icebergs.  Such  sunken  areas  would 
then  simply  serve  as  receptacles  of  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  dropped 
from  melting  ice,  perhaps  to  a  depth  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inhabited  by 
testacea  and  zoophytes.  Meanwhile,  during  the  formation  of  the 
unstratified  and  unfossiliferous  mass  in  deeper  water,  the  smoothing 

*  Travelfi  in  N.  America,  vol.  11  p.  Ul.  f  ^^^  P«  99.  thap.  xbc 
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and  furrowing  of  shoals  and  beaches  would  still  go  on  elsewhere 
upon  and  near  the  coast  in  full  activitj.,  If  at  length  the  subsidence 
should  cease>  and  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  earth's  crust 
be  reversed,  the  sunken  area  covered  with  drift  would  be  slowly 
reconverted  into  land.  The  boulder  deposit^  before  emerging,  would 
then  for  a  time  be  brought  within  the  action  of  the  waves,  tides, 
and  currents,  so  that  its  upper  portion,  being  partially  disturbed, 
would  have  its  materials  rearranged  and  stratified.  Streams  also 
flowing  from  the  land  would  in  some  places  throw  down  layers  of 
sediment  upon  the  tUL  In  that  case,  the  order  of  superposition  will 
be^  first  and  uppermost^  sand,  loam,  and  gravel  occasionally  fossili* 
feroQs ;  secondly,  an  unstratified  and  unfossiliferoos  mass  called  till^ 
for  the  meet  part  of  much  older  date  than  the  preceding,  with  angular 
erratics,  or  with  boulders  interspersed ;  and,  thirdly,  beneath  the  whole, 
a  surface  of  polished  and  furrowed  rock.  Such  a  succession  of  events 
seems  to  have  prevailed  very  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
travelled  blocks  having  been  carried  in  general  from  the  North  Pole 
southwards,  but  mountain  chains  having  in  some  cases  served  as  inde- 
pendent centres  of  dispersion,  of  which  the  Alps  present  the  most 
conspicuous  example. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  with  boulders  imbedded  in  drift 
which  are  worn  flat  on  one  or  more  of  their  sides,  the  surface  being 
at  the  same  time  polished,  furrowed,  and  striated.  They  may  have 
been  so  shaped  in  a  glacier  before  they  reached  the  sea,  or  when  they 
were  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  an  iceberg  as  it  ran  aground.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Charles  Martins  that  the  glaciers  of  Spitsbergen  project 
from  the  coast  into  a  sea  between  100  and  400  feet  deep ;  and  that 
Qombers  of  striated  pebbles  or  blocks  are  there  seen  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  overhanging  masses  of  ice  as  they  melt,  so  as  to 
iaU  at  once  into  deep  water.* 

That  they  should  retain  such  markings  when  again  upraised  above 
the  sea  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  that  rippled 
sands,  and  the  cracks  in  clay  dried  between  high  and  low  water,  and 
the  foot-tracks  of  animals  and  rain-drops  impressed  on  mud,  and  other 
superficial  markings,  are  all  found  fossH  in  rocks  of  various  ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  in 
many  districts  of  striated  and  scored  pebbles  and  boulders  in  glacial 
deposits,  for  they  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves 
on  a  coast  while  it  was  sinking  beneath  or  rising  above  the  sea.  No 
shingle  on  an  ordinary  sea-beach  exhibits  such  strise,  and  at  a  very 
Bhwt  distance  from  the  termination  of  a  glacier  every  stone  in  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  which  gushes  out  from  the  melting  ice  is  found  to 
have  lost  its  glacial  markings  by  being  rolled  for  a  distance  even  of  a 
few  hundred  yards. 

The  usual  dearth  of  fossil  shells  in  glacial  clays  well  fitted  to  pre- 
serve organic  remains  may,  perhaps,  be  owing,  as  already  hinted,  to 
the  absence  of  testacea  in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  undisturbed  accu- 

*  Balletin  See.  GeoL  deFrance,  torn.  iv.  2de  ser.  p.  1121. 
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mulation  of  boulders  melted  out  of  coast-ice  and  icebergs  maj  take 
place.  In  the  .^ean  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  zero  of 
animal  life,  according  to  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  is  approached  at  a  depth  of 
about  300  fathoms.  In  tropical  seas  it  would  descend  farther  down, 
just  as  vegetation  ascends  higher  on  the  mountains  of  hot  countries. 
Near  the  pole,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  2ero  would  be  reached 
much  sooner  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  sea.  J£  the  ocean  was  filled 
with  floating  bergs,  and  a  low  temperature  prevailed  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  glacial  period,  even  the  shallow  part  of  the 
sea  might  have  been  uninhabitable,  or  very  thinly  peopled  with  living 
beings.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  melting  of  ice  in  some 
fiords  in  Norway  freshens  the  water  so  as  to  destroy  marine  life,  and 
famines  have  been  caused  in  Iceland  by  the  stranding  of  icebergs 
drifted  from  the  Greenland  coast,  which  have  required  several  years 
to  meit,  and  have  not  only  injured  the  hay  harvest  by  cooling  the 
atmosphere,  but  have  driven  away  the  fish  from  the  shore  by  chilling 
and  freshening  the  sea. 

If  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  came  on  slowly,  if  it  was  long 
before  it  reached  its  greatest  intensity,  and  again  if  it  abated  gradu- 
ally, we  may  expect  to  find  the  earliest  and  latest  formed  drift  less 
barren  of  organic  remains  than  that  deposited  during  the  coldest 
period.  We  may  also  expect  that  along  the  southern  limits  of  the 
drift  during  the  whole  glacial  epoch,  there  would  be  an  intimate 
association  of  transported  matter  of  northern  origin  with  fossil- 
bearing  sediment,  whether  marine  or  freshwater,  belonging  to  more 
southern  seas,  rivers,  and  continents. 

That  in  the  United  States,  the  Mastodon  giganteus  was  very 
abundant  after  the  drift  period  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  entire 
skeletons  of  this  animal  are  met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits 
occupying  hollows  in  the  drift.  They  sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom 
even  of  small  ponds  recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake 
of  the  shell  marL  I  examined  one  of  these  spots  at  Geneseo  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  from  which  the  bones,  skull,  and  tusk  of  a  Mas- 
todon had  been  procured  in  the  marl  below  a  layer  of  black  peaty 
earth,  and  ascertained  that  all  the  associated  freshwater  and  land 
shells  were  of  a  species  now  common  in  the  same  district.  They  con- 
sisted of  several  species  of  Lymnetiy  of  Pianorbis  bicarinatus^  Physa 
keterostrophay  &c. 

In  1845  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same  species  of  Mastodon 
were  found  in  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  6  feet  below  the  surface, 
by  a  farmer  who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small  pond 
which  he  had  drained.  Five  of  these  skeletons  were  lying  together, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  boi^es  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  air.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  skeleton,  which 
lay  about  10  feet  apart  from  the  rest,  was  preserved  entire,  and 
proved  the  correctness  of  Cuvier*s  conjecture  respecting  this  extinct 
animal,  namely,  that  it  had  twenty  ribs  like  the  living  elephant. 
(  From  the  clay  in  the  interior  within  the  ribs,  just  where  the  contents 
/  of  the  stomach  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for,  seven  bushels  of 
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vegetable  matter  were  extracted*  I  submitted  some  of  this  matter  to 
Mr.  A.  Henfrej  of  London  for  microscopic  examination,  and  he 
informs  me  that  it  consists  of  pieces  of  small  twigs  of  a  coniferous 
tree  of  the  Cypress  family,  probably  the  young  shoots  of  the  white 
cedar,  Thuja  occidentaUsy  still  a  native  of  North  America,  on  which 
therefore  we  may  conclude  that  this  extinct  Mastodon  once  fed. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  quadruped,  the  most  complete  and 
probably  the  largest  ever  found,  was  exhumed  in  1845  in  the  town  of 
Newburg,  New  York,  the  length  of  the  skeleton  being  25  feet,  and 
its  height  12  feet.  The  anchylosing  of  the  last  two  ribs  on  the  right 
side  afforded  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  a  true  gauge  for  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  intervertebrate  substance,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  entire  length.  The  tusks  when  discovered 
were  10  feet  long,  but  a  part  only  could  be  preserved.  The  large 
proportion  of  animal  matter  in  the  tusk,  teeth,  and  bones  of  some  of 
these  foesil  mammalia  is  truly  astonishing.  It  amounts  in  some  cases, 
as  Dr.  CL  T.  Jackson  has  ascertained  by  analysis,  to  27  per  cent. ;  so 
that  when  all  the  earthy  ingredients  are  removed  by  acids,  the  form  of 
the  bone  remains  as  perfect,  and  the  mass  of  animal  matter  is  almost 
as  firm,  as  in  a  recent  bone  subjected  to  similar  treatment. 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer  from  such  data  that  these  qua* 
dmpeds  were  mired  in  modern  times,  unless  we  use  that  term  strictly 
in  a  geological  sense.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fluviatile  de* 
posit  in  the  yalley  of  the  Niagara,  containing  shells  of  the  genera 
Melafnoy  Lymnea^  Planorhisy  Valvatay  CyekUy  Unto,  Helix^  &c., 
all  of  recent  species,  from  which  the  bones  of  the  great  Mastodon 
have  been  taken  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Yet  the  whole  excavation  of 
the  ravine,  for  many  miles  below  the  Fails,  has  been  slowly  effected 
ainee  that  fluviatile  deposit  was  thrown  down. 

Whether  or  not,  in  assigning  a  period  of  more  than  30,000  years  for 
the  recession  of  the  Falls  from  Queenstown  to  their  present  site,  I  have 
over  or  under  estimated  the  time  required  for  that  operation,  no  one 
can  doubt  tha|;  a  vast  number  of  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before 
so  great  a  series  of  geographical  changes  were  brought  about  as  have 
occurred  since  the  entombment  of  this  elephantine  quadruped.  The 
freshwater  gravel  which  encloses  it  is  decidedly  of  much  more  modern 
origin  than  the  drift  or  boulder  clay  of  the  same  region.  * 

Other  extinct  animals  accompany  the  Mastodon  giganteus  in  the 
poat-glacial  deposits  of  the  United  States,  among  which  the  Castoroides 
ohioenns,  Foster  and  Wyman,  a  huge  rodent  allied  to  the  beaver, 
and  Capybara  may  be  mentioned.  But  whether  the  "loess,"  and 
other  freshwater  and  marine  strata  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which 
skeletons  of  the  same  Mastodon  are  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the 
Megatherium,  Mylodon,  and  Megalonyx,  were  contemporaneous  with 
the  drift,  or  were  of  subsequent  date,  is  a  chronological  question  still 
open  to  discussion.  It  appears  clear,  however,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  tertiary  fossils  of  Europe — and  I  believe  the  same  will  hold 

*  Ttsr^  in  K.  America,  vol  i  chap,  ii^  and  Principles  of  QeoL  chap.  ziv. 
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true  in  North  America — that  manj  species  of  testacea  and  some 
mammalia  which  existed  prior  to  the  glacial  epoch,  saryived  that 
era.  As  European  examples  among  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds, 
the  Elephasprinugenius  and  Rhinoceros  tichorhimts  may  be  mentioned. 
As  to  tiie  shells,  whether  freshwater,  terrestrial,  or  marine,  thej  need 
not  be  enumerated  here,  as  allusion  will  be  made  to  them  in  the 
sequel,  when  the  pliocene  tertiary  fossils  of  Suffolk  are  described. 
The  fact  is  important,  as  refuting  the  hypothesis  that  the  cold  of  the 
glacial  period  was  so  intense  and  universal  as  to  annihilate  all  living 
creatures  throughout  the  globe. 

That  the  cold  was  greater  for  a  time  than  it  is  now  in  certain  parts 
of  Siberia,  £urope,  and  North  America,  will  not  be  disputed ;  but, 
before  we  can  infer  the  universality  of  a  colder  climate,  we  must 
ascertain  what  was  the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  northern,  and 
of  the  whole  southern,  hemisphere  at  the  time  when  the  Scandinavian, 
British,  and  Alpine  erratics  were  transported  into  their  present 
position.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  great  deposit  of  drift  and 
erratic  blocks  is  now  in  full  progress  of  formation  in  the  southern 
hemispiiere,  in  a  zone  corresponding  in  latitude  to  the  Baltic,  and  to 
Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England.  Should  the  un- 
even bed  of  the  southern  ocean  be  hereafter  converted  by  upheaval 
into  land,  the  hills  and  valleys  will  be  strewed  over  with  transported 
fragments,  some  derived  from  the  antarctic  continent,  others  from 
islands  covered  with  glaciers,  like  South  Georgia,  which  must  now  be 
centres  of  the  dispersion  of  drift,  although  situated  in  a  latitude 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  England. 

Not  only  are  these  operations  going  on  between  the  46th  and  60th 
parallels  of  latitude  south  of  the  line,  while  the  corresponding  zone 
of  Europe  is  free  from  ice ;  but,  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark, 
we  find  in  the  southern  hemisphere  itself,  only  900  miles  distant 
from  South  Georgia,  where  the  perpetual  snow  reaches  to  the  sea- 
beach,  lands  covered  with  forest,  as  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  There  is 
here  no  difference  of  latitude  to  account  for  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  in  one  spot,  and  the  absolute  want  of  it  in  the  other ;  but 
among  other  refrigerating  causes  in  South  Georgia  may  be  enu- 
merated the  countless  icebergs  which  float  from  the  antarctic  zone, 
and  which  chill,  as  they  melt,  the  waters  of  tlie  ocean,  and  the  sur- 
rounding air,  which  they  fill  with  dense  fogs. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  "Principles  of  Geology,"  chapters 
7  and  8.,  to  point  out  the  intimate  connexion  of  climate  and  the 
physical  geography  of  the  globe,  and  the  dependence  of  the  mean 
annual  temperature,  not  only  on  the  height  of  the  dry  land,  but  on 
its  distribution  in  high  or  low  latitudes  at  particular  epochs.  If^ 
for  example,  at  certain  periods  of  the  past,  the  antarctic  land  was  leas 
elevated  and  less  extensive  than  now,  while  that  at  the  north  pole 
was  higher  and  more  continuous,  the  conditions  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  might  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  we 
now  witness  in  regard  to  climate,  although  the  mountains  of  Scan- 
dinavia, Scotland,  and  Switzerland  may  have  been  less  elevated  than 
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at  present  But  if  in  both  of  the  polar  regions  a  considerable 
area  of  elevated  drj  land  existed,  such  a  concurrence  of  refrigerating 
cocditions  in  both  hemispheres  might  have  created  for  a  time  an  in- 
teositj  of  cold  never  experienoed  since ;  and  such  probablj  was  the 
state  of  things  during  that  period  of  submergence  to  which  I  have 
alladed  in  this  chapter. 

Alpine  erroHes* — Although  the  arctic  regions  constitute  the  great 
centre  from  which  erratics  have  travelled  southwards  in  all  directions 
in  Europe  and  North  America,  jet  there  are  some  mountains,  as  I 
have  ah^ady  stated,  like  those  of  North  Wales  and  the  Alps,  which 
have  served  as  separate  and  independent  centres  for  the  dispersion  of 
blocks.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  Alps  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion not  only  from  their  magnitude,  but  because  they  lie  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  the  '*  northern  drift**  of  Europe,  being  situated 
between  the  44th  and  47th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  On  the  flanks 
of  these  mountains,  and  on  the  Subalpine  ranges  of  hills  or  plains 
adjoining  them,  those  appearances  which  have  been  so  often  alluded 
to,  as  distinguishing  or  accompanying  the  drift,  between  the  50th  and 
70th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  suddenly  reappear,  to  assume  in  a 
more  southern  country  their  most  exaggerated  form.  Where  the 
Alps  are  highest,  the  largest  erratic  blocks  have  been  sent  forth ;  as, 
for  example,  from  the  regions  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  into 
the  adjoining  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy ;  while 
in  districts  where  the  great  chain  sinks  in  altitude,  as  in  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  elsewhere,  no  such  rocky  fragments,  or  a  few  only  and 
of  smaller  bulk,  have  been  detached  and  transported  to  a  distance. 

In  the  year  1821,  M.  Yenetz  first  announced  his  opinion  that  the 
Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present 
limits,  and  the  proofs  appealed  to  by  him'  in  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine  were  afterwards  acknowledged  by  M.  Charpentier,  who 
strengthened  them  by  new  observations  and  arguments,  and  declared, 
in  1836,  his  conviction  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  must  once  have 
resched  as  far  as  the  Jura»  and  have  carried  thither  their  moraines 
across  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  M.  Agassis,  after  several  ex- 
cursions in  the  Alps  with  M.  Charpentier,  and  after  devoting  himself 
some  years  to  the  study  of  glaciers,  published,  in  1840,  an  admirable 
description  of  them  and  of  the  marks  which  attest  the  former  action 
of  great  masses  of  ice  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  Alps  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  *  He  pointed  out  that  the  surface  of  every  large 
glacier  is  strewed  over  with  gravel  and  stones  detached  from  the 
aorrounding  precipices  by  frost,  rain,  lightning,  or  avalanches.  And 
he  described  more  carefully  than  preceding  writers  the  long  lines  of 
these  stones,  which  settle  on  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and  are  called 
the  lateral  moraines ;  those  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ice  being 
called  terminal  moraines.  Such  heaps  of  earth  and  boulders  every 
glacier  pushes  before  it  when  advancing,  and  leaves  behind  it  when 
retreating.    When  the  Alpine  glacier  reaches  a  lower  and  warmer 

*  AgMHs,  Etudes  ma  lea  GlacierB,  and  Systdme  Qhwiire. 
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sitaation,  about  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  melts  so  rapidly 
that,  in  spite  of  the  downward  movement  of  the  mass,  it  can  advance 
no  farther.  Its  precise  limits  are  variable  from  year  to  year,  and  still 
more  so  from  century  to  century ;  one  example  being  on  record  of  a 
recession  of  half  a  mile  in  a  single  year.  We  also  learn  from  M. 
Yenetz,  that  whereas,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  all 
the  Alpine  glaciers  were  less  advanced  than  now,  they  began  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  push  forward,  so  as  to  cover 
roads  formerly  open,  and  to  overwhelm  forests  of  andent  growth. 

These  oscillations  enable  the  geologist  to  note  the  marks  which 
a  glacier  leaves  behind  it  as  it  retrogrades  *,  and  among  these  the  most 
prominent,  as  before  stated,  are  the  terminal  moraines,  or  mounds  of 
unstratified  earth  and  stones,  often  divided  by  subsequent  floods  into 
hillocks,  which  cross  the  valley  like  ancient  earth-works,  or  embank- 
ments made  to  dam  up  a  river.  Some  of  these  transverse  barriers 
were  formerly  pointed  out  by  Saussure  below  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone, 
as  proving  how  far  it  had  once  transgressed  its  present  boundaries. 
On  these  moraines  we  see  many  large  angular  fragments,  which, 
having  been  carried  along  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  have  not  had 
their  edges  worn  off  by  friction  *,  but  the  greater  number  of  the 
boulders,  even  those  of  large  size,  have  been  well  rounded,  not  by  the 
power  of  water,  but  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the  ice,  which  has 
pushed  them  against  each  other,  or  against  the  rocks  flanking  the 
valley.  Others  have  fallen  down  the  numerous  fissures  which  in- 
tersect the  glacier,  where,  being  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
mass  of  ice,  they  have  been  forced  along,  and  either  well  rounded  or 
ground  down  into  sand,  or  even  the  finest  mud,  of  which  the  moraine 
is  largely  constituted. 

As  the  terminal  moraines  are  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  monu- 
ments left  by  a  receding  glacier,  so  are  they  the  most  liable  to  obli- 
teration ;  for  violent  floods  or  debacles  are  often  occasioned  in  the 
Alps  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  what  are  called  glacier-lakes.  These 
temporary  sheets  of  water  are  caused  by  the  damming  up  of  a  river 
by  a  glacier  which  has  increased  during  a  succession  of  cold  seasons, 
and  descending  from  a  tributary  into  the  main  valley,  has  crossed  it 
from  side  to  side.  On  the  failure  of  this  icy  barrier,  the  accumulated 
waters  are  let  loose,  which  sweep  away  and  level  many  a  transverse 
mound  of  gravel  and  loose  boulders  below,  and  spread  their  materials 
in  confused  and  irregular  beds  over  the  river-plain. 

Another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  glaciers,  in  situations  whoe 
they  exist  no  longer,  is  the  polished,  striated,  and  grooved  surfaces  of 
rocks  already  alluded  to.  Stones  which  lie  underneath  the  glacier 
and  are  pushed  along  by  it,  sometimes  adhere  to  the  ice,  and  as  the . 
mass  glides  slowly  along  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  at  the  utmost 
two  or  three  fee^  per  day,  abrade,  groove,  and  polish  the  rock,  and 
the  larger  blocks  are  reciprocally  grooved  and  polished  by  the  rock 
on  their  lower  sides.  As  the  forces  both  of  pressure  and  propulsion 
are  enormous,  the  sand,  acting  like  emery,  polishes  the  surface ;  the 
pebblesi  like  coarse  graTen,  scratch  and  furrow  it ;  and  the  large 
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Stones  scoop  out  grooves  in  it  Another  effect  also  of  this  action, 
not  jet  adverted  to,  is  called  ''  roches  moutonn^s."  Projecting  emi- 
nences of  rock  are  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of  flattened 
domes,  where  the  glaciers  have  passed  over  them. 

Although  the  surface  of  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  when  exposed 
in  the  open  air,  wastes  awaj  bj  decomposition,  yet  some  retain  for 
ages  their  polished  and  farrowed  exterior ;  and,  if  thej  are  well  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  clay  or  turf,  these  marks  of  abrasion  seem 
capable  of  enduring  for  ever.  They  have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to 
great  heights  above  the  present  glaciers,  and  to  great  horizontal  dis- 
tances beyond  them. 

There  are  also  found,  on  the  sides  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  round  and 
deep  holes  with  polished  sides,  such  holes  as  waterfalls  make  in  the 
solid  rock,  but  in  places  remote  from  running  waters,  and  where  the 
form  of  the  surface  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  any  cascade 
coold  ever  have  existed.  Similar  cavities  are  common  in  hard  rocks, 
soch  as  gneiss  in  Sweden,  where  they  are  called  giatii  caldrons^  and 
are  sometimes  10  feet  and  more  in  depth ;  but  in  the  Alps  and  Jura 
they  often  pass  into  spoon-shaped  excavations  and  prolonged  gutters. 
We  leam  from  M.  Agassiz  that  hollows  of  this  form  are  now  cut  out 
by  streams  of  water  which,  after  flowing  along  the  surface  of  a 
glacier,  fall  into  open  fissures  in  the  ice  and  form  a  cascade.  Here  the 
falling  water,  causing  the  gravel  and  sand  at  the  bottom  to  rotate, 
cnts  out  a  round  cavity  in  the  rock.  But  as  the  glacier  moves  on, 
the  cascade  becomes  locomotive,  and  what  would  otherwise  have 
l)een  a  circular  hole  is  prolonged  into  a  deep  groove.  The  form  of 
the  rocky  bottom  of  the  valley  down  which  the  glacier  is  moving  causes 
the  rents  in  the  ice  and  these  locomotive  cascades  to  be  formed 
again  and  again,  year  after  year,  in  exactly  the  same  spots. 

Another  effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  lodge  a  ring  of  stones  round  the 
snmmit  of  a  conical  peak  which  may  happen  to  project  through  the  ice. 
If  the  glacier  is  lowered  greatly  by  melting,  these  circles  of  large 
anguUr  fragments,  which  are  called  '' perched  blocks^''  are  left  in  a 
singular  situation  near  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or  pinnacle,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  may  be  destitute  of  boulders. 

Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura, — Now  some  or  all  the  marks  above 
enumerated, — the  moraines,  erratics,  polished  surfaces,  domes,  striae, 
caldrons,  and  perched  rocks,  are  observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights 
above  the  present  glaciers,  and  far  below  their  actual  extremities ; 
also  in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  50  miles  broad ;  and  almost 
everprhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  this 
valley.  The  average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about  one-third  that  of 
the  Alps,  and  it  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  glaciers ;  yet  it  presents 
almost  everywhere  similar  moraines,  and  the  same  polished  and 
grooved  surfaces  and  water-worn  cavities.  The  erratics,  moreover, 
which  cover  it,  present  a  phenomenon  which  has  astonished  and  per- 
plexed the  geologist  for  more  than  half  a  century.  No  conclusion 
can  be  more  incontestable  than  that  these  angular  blocks  of  granite, 
gneiss^  and  other  crystalline  formations,  came  from  the  Alps,  and  that 
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tliej  have  been  broaght  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  and  upwards  across 
one  of  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the  world ;  so  that  thej  are 
now  lodged  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  chain  composed  of  limestone 
and  other  formations,  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  Alps. 
Their  great  size  and  angularity,  after  a  journey  of  so  many  leaguesi, 
has  justly  excited  wonder ;  for  hundreds  of  them  are  as  large  as  cot- 
tages ;  and  one  in  particular,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Pierre  k 
Bot,  rests  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  900  feet  above  the  lake  of  Neuf- 
chatelf  and  is  no  less  than  40  feet  in  diameter. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  these  blocks  on  the  Jura  offer  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  before  laid  down,  as  applicable  in  general  to  erratics, 
since  they  have  gone  from  south  to  north.  Some  of  the  largest 
masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  have  been  found  to  contain  50,000  and 
60,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and  one  limestone  block  at  Devens, 
near  Bex,  which  has  travelled  30  miles,  contains  161^000  cubic  feet^ 
its  angles  being  sharp  and  unworn.* 

Von  Buch^  Escher,  and  Studer  have  shown,  from  an  examination 
of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  boulders,  that  those  on  the  western 
Jura,  near  Neufchatel,  have  come  from  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  Valais ;  those  on  the  middle  parts  of  the  Jura  from  the  Ber- 
nese  Oberland ;  and  those  on  the  eastern  Jura  from  the  Alps  of  the 
small  cantons,  Glaris,  Schwyts^  Uri,  and  Zug.  The  blocks,  there- 
fore^ of  these  three  great  districts  have  been  derived  from  parts  of 
the  Alps  nearest  to  the  localities  in  the  Jura  where  we  now  find  them, 
as  if  they  had  crossed  the  great  valley  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  its  length ;  the  most  western  stream  having  followed  the  course  of 
the  Rhone ;  the  central,  that  of  the  Aar ;  and  the  eastern,  that  of 
the  two  great  rivers,  Beuss  and  Limmat  The  non-intermixture  of 
these  groups  of  travelled  fragments,  except  near  their  confines,  was 
always  regarded  as  most  enigmatical  by  those  who  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Saussure,  that  they  were  all  whirled  along  by  a  rapid  current  of 
muddy  water  rushing  from  the  Alps. 

M.  Charpentier  first  suggested,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the  Swiss 
glaciers  once  reached  continuously  to  the  Jura,  and  conveyed  to  them 
these  erratics ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  conceived  that  the  Alps  were 
formerly  higher  than  now.  M.  Agassiz,  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  introducing  distinct  and  separate  glaciers,  suggested  that  the  whole 
valley  of  Switzerland  might  have  been  filled  with  ice,  and  that  one 
great  sheet  of  it  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  when  the  two 
chains  were  of  the  same  height  as  now  relatively  to  each  other.  Such 
an  hypothesis  labours  under  this  difficulty,  that  the  difference  of 
altitude,  when  distributed  over  a  space  of  50  miles,,  gives  an  in- 
clination of  no  more  than  two  degrees,  or  far  less  than  that  of  any 
known  glaciers.  It  has,  however,  since  received  the  able  support  of 
Professor  James  Forbes,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Alps^  published 
in  1843. 

In  the  theory  which  I  formerly  advanced,  jointly  with  Mr.  Darwin  f, 

*  Archiac,Hirt.de8ProgrdB,&cTol.u.  f  See  Elementi  of  Geology,  Sod  ed* 
p.  249.  1S41. 
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it  was  suggested  that  the  erratics  may  have  been  transferred  by  float- 
ing ice  to  the  Jura»  at  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  that  chain, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  vaUej  to  the  south,  was  under  the  sea. 
At  that  period  the  Alps  may  have  attained  only  half  their  present 
altitude,  and  may  yet  have  constituted  a  chain  as  lofty  as  the  Chilian 
Andes^  which,  in  a  latitude  corresponding  to  Switzerland,  now  send 
down  glaciers  to  the  head  of  every  sound,  from  which  icebergs, 
oovered  with  blocks  of  granite,  are  floated  seaward.*  Opposite  that 
part  of  Chili  where  the  glaciers  abound  is  situated  the  island  of 
Chiloe,  100  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  30  miles,  running 
parallel  to  the  continent  The  channel  which  separates  it  from  the 
main  land  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  25  miles  broad.  Parts  of  its 
surface,  like  the  adjacent  coast  of  Chili,  are  overspread  with  recent 
marine  shells,  showing  an  upheaval  of  the  land  during  a  very  modem 
period ;  and  beneath  these  shells  is  a  boulder  deposit,  in  which'  Mr. 
Darwin  found  large  travelled  blocks.  One  group  of  fragments  were 
of  granite,  which  had  evidently  come  from  the  Andes,  while  in  an- 
other place  angular  blocks  of  syenite  were  met  with.  Their  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  due  to  successive  crops  of  icebergs  issuing  from 
different  sounds,  to  the  heads  of  which  glaciers  descend  from  the 
Andes.  These  icebergs^  taking  their  departure  year  after  year  from 
distinct  points,  may  have  been  stranded  repeatedly,  in  equally  distinct 
groups,  in  bays  or  creeks  of  Chiloe,  and  on  islets  off  the  coast ;  so  that 
the  stones  transported  by  them  might  hereafter  appear,  some  on  hills 
and  others  in  valleys,  should  that  country  and  the  bed  of  the  adjacent 
sea  be  ever  upheaved.  A  continuance  in  future  of  the  elevatory 
movement,  in  this  region  of  the  Andes  and  of  Chiloe,  might  cause 
the  former  chain  to  rival  the  Alps  in  altitude,  and  give  to  Chiloe  a 
height  equal  to  that  of  the  Jura.  The  same  rise  might  dry  up  the 
channel  between  Chiloe  and  the  main  land,  so  that  it  would  then 
represent  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  In  the  course  of  these 
changes,  aU  parts  of  Chiloe  and  the  intervening  strait^  having  in  their 
turn  been  a  sea-shore,  may  have  been  polished  and  scratched  by 
coast-ice,  and  by  innumerable  icebergs  running  aground  and  grating 
on  the  bottom. 

If  we  apply  this  hypothesis  to  Switzerland  and  the  Jura,  we  are  by 
no  means  precluded  from  the  supposition  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
land  acquired  additional  height,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  emerged,  the 
Jura  itself  may  have  had  its  glaciers ;  and  those  existing  in  the  Alps, 
which  had  at  first  extended  to  the  sea,  may,  during  some  part  of  the 
period  of  upheaval,  have  been  prolonged  much  farther  into  the  valleys 
than  now.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  climate  grew  milder,  these 
glaciers  may  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Jura,  and  may  have 
receded  in  the  Alps  to  their  present  limits,  leaving  behind  them  in 
both  districts  those  moraines  which  now  attest  the  greater  extension 
of  the  ice  in  former  times.t 

*  Darwin's  Journal,  p.  SSd.  blocks  of  Mont  Blanc  were  translated  to 

t  &&re  recently  Sir  B.  Murchison,  the  Jura  when  the  intermediate  conntrr 
having  reyisited  the  Alps,  baa  declared  was  nYider  water/' — Pi4)er  read  to  GeoL 
his   opuiion  that  **  the  great   granitic    Soc  London,  May  80l  1849. 
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MeteorUe$  in  drift — Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  north- 
em  drift  of  the  Old  World,  I  shall  refer  to  a  faet  recently  an- 
nounced, the  discovery  of  a  meteoric  stone  at  &  great  depth  in  the 
alluTium  of  Northern  Asia. 

Erman,  in  his  Archives  of  Russia  for  1841  (p.  314.),  cites  a  very 
circumstantial  account  drawn  up  by  a  Russian  miner  of  the  finding 
of  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron  in  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  the  Altai. 
Some  small  fragments  of  native  iron  were  first  met  with  in  the  gold- 
washings  of  Petropawlowsker  in  the  Mrassker  Circle ;  but  though 
they  attracted  attention,  it  was  supposed  thai  they  must  have  been 
broken  off  from  the  tools  of  the  workmen.  At  length,  at  the  depth 
of  31  feet  6  inches  from  the  surface,  they  dug  out  a  piece  of  iron 
weighing  17^  pounds,  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  somewhat  harder  than 
ordinary  iron,  and,  on  analysing  it,  found  it  to  consist  of  native  iron, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  as  usual  in  meteoric  stones.  It 
was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  where  the  gravel  rested 
on  a  flaggy  limestone.  Much  brown  iron  ore,  as  well  as  gold,  occurs 
in  the  same  gravel,  which  appears  to  be  part  of  that  extensive  auri- 
ferous formation  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  RMnoeeros 
tichorhintis,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  abound.  No  sufficient  data 
are  supplied  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  be  of  Post-Pliocene 
or  Newer  Pliocene  date. 

We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  feel  surprise  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  signs  of  such  aerolites  in  older  rocks ;  for, 
besides  their  rarity  in  our  own  days,  those  which  fell  into  the  sea 
(and  it  is  with  marine  strata  that  geologists  have  usually  to  deal), 
being  chiefly  composed  of  native  iron,  would  rapidly  enter  into  new 
chemical  combinations,  the  water  and  mud  being  charged  with 
chloride  of  sodium  and  other  salts.  We  find  that  anchors,  cannon, 
and  other  cast-iron  implements  which  have  been  buried  for  a  few 
hundred  years  off  our  English  coast  have  decomposed  in  part  or  en- 
tirely, turning  the  sand  and  gravel  which  enclosed  them  into  a  con- 
glomerate, cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron.  In  like  manner 
meteoric  iron,  although  its  rusting  would  be  somewhat  checked  by  the 
alloy  of  nickel,  could  scarcely  ever  fail  to  decompose  in  the  course  of 
thousands  of  years,  becoming  oxide,  sulphuret  or  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  its  origin  being  then  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  greater  the 
antiquity  of  rocks, — the  oftener  they  have  been  heated  and  cooled, 
permeated  by  gases  or  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere  or 
mineral  springs, — the  smaller  must  be  the  chance  of  meeting  with  a 
mass  of  native  iron  unaltered ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
meteorite  of  the  Altai,  and  the  presence  of  nickel  in  these  curious 
bodies,  renders  the  recognition  of  them  in  deposits  of  remote  periods 
less  hopeless  than  we  might  have  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

IfEWEB  PLIOCENE  STRATA  AND  CAYEBN   DEPOSITS. 

Chronological  classification  of  Pleistocene  formations,  vrhj  difficult — Freshwater 
deposits  in  rallej  of  Thames — In  Norfolk  cliffs — In  Patagonia — Comparative 
bngevity  of  species  in  the  mammalia  and  testacea — Fluvio-marine  crag  of 
Norwich — Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily — Limestone  of  great  thickness  and 
elevation — Alternation  of  marine  and  Tokanic  formations — Proofs  of  slow 
accnmnlation — Great  geographical  changes  in  Sicily  since  the  living  fauna  and 
flora  began  to  exist — Osseous  breccias  and  cavern  deposits — Sidlj — Kirkdale — 
Origin  of  stalactite — Australian  cave-breccias — Geographical  relationship  of  the 
provinces  of  living  vertebrata  and  those  of  the  fossil  species  of  the  Pliocene 
periods — Extinct  stmthious  birds  of  New  Zealand — TeeUi  of  fossil  quadrupeds. 

Haying  in  the  last  chapter  treated  of  the  boulder  formation  and  its 
associated  freshwater  and  marine  strata  as  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
dose  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  we  may  now  proceed  to  other 
deposits  of  the  same  or  nearl  j  the  same  age.  It  should,  however,  be 
stated  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  these 
modern  formations,  especiallj  when  we  are  called  upon  to  compare 
deposits  of  marine  and  freshwater  origin,  or  these  again  with  the 
ossiferous  contents  of  carerns. 

If  as  often  as  the  carcasses  of  quadrupeds  were  buried  in  alluyium 
during  floods,  or  mired  in  swamps,  or  imbedded  in  lacustrine  strata, 
a  stream  of  lava  had  descended  and  preserved  the  alluvial  or  fresh- 
water deposits,  as  frequently  happened  in  Auvergne  (see  above, 
p.  80.),  keeping  them  free  from  intermixture  with  strata  subse- 
quently formed,  then  indeed  the  task  of  arranging  chronologically 
the  whole  series  of  mammaliferous  formatioas  might  have  been  easy, 
even  though  many  species  were  common  to  several  successive  groups. 
But  when  there  have  been  oscillations  in  the  levels  of  the  land,  ac- 
companied by  the  widening  and  deepening  of  valleys  at  more  than 
one  period, — when  the  same  surface  has  sometimes  been  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  after  supporting  forests  and  land  quadrupeds,  and 
then  raised  again,  and  subject  during  each  change  of  level  to  sedi- 
mentary deposition  and  partial  denudation,  —  and  when  the  drifting  of 
ice  by  marine  currents  or  by  rivers,  during  an  epoch  of  intense  cold, 
liss  for  a  season  interfered  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  transport,  or 
▼ith  the  geographical  range  of  species,  we  cannot  hope  speedily  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  confusion  in  which  the  classification  of 
these  Pleistocene  formations  is  involved. 

At  several  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  remnants  of  ancient 
fiuviatile  deposits  occur,  which  may  differ  considerably  in  age,  al- 
though the  imbedded  land  and  freshwater  shells  in  each  are  of  recent 
species.    At  Brentford,  for  example,  the  bones  of  the  Siberian  Mam- 
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moth,  or  Elephas  primigenhtSy  and  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus^  both 
of  them  quadrupeds  of  which  the  flesh  and  hair  have  been  found 
preserved  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  occur  abundantly,  with  the 
bones  of  an  hippopotamus,  aurochs,  short-homed  ox,  red  deer,  rein- 
deer, and  great  cave-tiger  or  lion.*  A  similar  group  has  been  found 
fossil  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and  other  places,  agreeing  in  general 
specificallj  with  the  fossil  bones  detected  in  the  caverns  of  England. 
When  we  see  the  existing  rein-deer  and  an  extinct  hippopotamus  in 
the  same  fluviatile  loam,  we  are  tempted  to  indulge  our  imaginations 
in  speculating  on  the  dimatal  conditions  which  could  have  enabled 
these  genera  to  coexist  in  the  same  region.  Wherever  there  is  a 
continuity  of  land  from  polar  to  temperate  and  equatorial  regions, 
there  will  always  be  points  where  the  southern  limit  of  an  arctic 
species  meets  the  northern  range  of  a  southern  species;  and  if  one  or 
both  have  migratory  habits,  like  the  Bengal  tiger,  the  American  bison, 
the  musk  ox  and  others,  they  may  each  penetrate  mutually  far  into  the 
respective  provinces  of  the  other.  There  may  also  have  been  several 
oscillations  of  temperature  during  the  periods  which  imymediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  more  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  strata  bordering  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Grays 
Thurrock,  in  Essex,  are  probably  of  older  date  than  those  of  Brent- 
ford, although  the  associated  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  identical  with  species  now  living.  Three  of  the  shells, 
however,  are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  namely,  Palu' 
dina  tnarginata  (^g.  117.  p.  133.),  now  living  in  France;  Uhio 
Uitoralis  (fig.  29.  p.  28.),  now  inhabiting  the  Loire;  and  Cyretut 
comobrina  (fig.  26.  p.  28.).  The  last-mentioned  fossil  (a  recent 
Egyptian  shell  of  the  Nile)  is  very  abundant  at  Grays,  and  deserves 
notice,  because  the  genus  Cyrena  is  now  no  longer  European. 

The  rhinoceros  occurring  in  the  same  beds  {R.  lq>torhinus^  see 
flg.  136.  p.  167.)  is  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Brentford 
above  mentioned,  and  the  accompanying  elephant  belongs  to  the 
variety  called  Elephcu  tneridionalis,  which,  according  to  MM.  Owen 
and  H.  von  Meyer,  two  high  authorities,  is  the  same  species  as  the 
Siberian  mammoth,  although  some  naturalists  regard  it  as  distinct 
With  the  above  mammalia  is  also  found  the  Hippopotamus  major^  and 
what  is  most  remarkable  in  so  modem  and  northern  a  deposit,  a 
monkey,  called  by  Owen  Meu:€unu  pHocenus. 

The  submerged  forest  already  alluded  to  (p.  137.)  as  underlying 
the  drift  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk  is  associated  with  a  bed 
of  lignite  and  loam,  in  which  a  great  number  of  fossil  bones  occur, 
apparently  of  the  same  group  as  that  of  Grays,  just  mentioned.  It 
has  sometimes  been  called  ^*  the  Elephant  bed."  One  portion  of  it, 
which  stretches  out  under  the  sea  at  Happisburgh,  was  overgrown 
in  1820  by  a  bank  of  recent  oysters,  and  there  the  fishermen  dredged 
up,  according  to  Woodward,  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  together 
with  the  oysters,  above  2000  mammoths'  grinders-f    Another  portion 

•  Morris,  GeoL  Soc  Proceed.,  1S49.  f  Woodward's  Geology  of  NoribUc 
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of  the  same  continuous  stratum  has  yielded  at  Bacton,  Cromer,  and 
other  places  on  the  coast,  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  beaver  (  Trogoti' 
therium  Cutneru^  Fischer),  as  well  as  the  oz,  horse,  and  deer,  and 
both  species  of  rhinoceros,  R,  tichorhinus  and  B.  leptorhinus. 

In  studying  these  and  various  other  similar  assemblages  of  fossils, 
we  have  a  good  exemplification  of  the  more  rapid  rate  at  which  the 
mammiferous  fauna,  as  compared  to  the  testaceous,  diverges  from  the 
recent  type  when  traced  backwards  in  time.  I  have  before  hinted, 
that  the  longevity  of  species  in  the  class  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds 
is  not  so  great  as  in  that  of  the  moUusca ;  the  latter  having  probably 
more  capacity  for  enduring  those  changes  of  climate  and  other 
external  circumstances,  and  those  revolutions  in  the  organic  world, 
whicb  in  the  course  of  ages  occur  on  the  earth's  surface.  This 
phenomenon  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Europe,  for  Mr.  Darwin 
found  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  South  America,  lat  39°  S.,  near  the  northern 
confines  of  Patagonia,  fossil  remains  of  the  extinct  mammiferous 
genera  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Toxodon,  and  others,  associated 
with  shells,  almost  all  of  species  already  ascertained  to  be  still  living 
in  the  contiguous  sea* ;  the  marine  mollusca,  as  well  as  those  of  rivers, 
hikes,  or  the  land,  having  died  out  more  slowly  than  the  terrestrial 
mammalia. 

I  alluded  before  (p.  131.)  to  certain  marine  strata  overlying  till 
near  Glasgow,  and  at  other  points  on  the  Clyde,  in  which  the 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  British,  with  an  intermixture  of  some 
arctic  species ;  while  others,  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct.  This  formation  may  also  be  called  Newer 
Pliocene. 

Fluvio-marine  crag  of  Norvnch,  —  At  several  places  within  ^y^ 
miles  of  Norwich,  on  both  banks  of  the  Tare,  beds  of  sand,  loam, 
and  gravel,  provincially  termed  "  crag,**  but  of  a  very  difierent  age 
from  the  Sufiblk  Crag,  occur,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  marine, 
land,  and  freshwater  shells,  with  ichthyolites  and  bones  of  mammalia. 
It  is  clear  that  these  beds  have  been  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  They  form  patches  of  variable  thick- 
ness,, resting  on  white  chalk,  and  are  covered  by  a  dense  mass  of 
stratified  flint  gravel.  The  surface  of  the  chalk  is  often  perforated 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches  by  the  Pholas  crispata,  each  fossil  shell 
still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  its  cylindrical  cavity,  now  filled  up 
with  loose  sand  which  has  fallen  from  the  incumbent  crag.  This 
species  of  Pholas  still  exists  and  drills  the  rocks  between  high  and 
low  water  on  the  British  coast.  The  most  common  shells  of  these 
strata,  such  as  Fusus  striaius,  Turritella  terebra,  Cardium  edule,  and 
Cyprina  islandica,  are  now  abundant  in  the  British  seas ;  but  with 
them  are  some  extinct  species,  such  as  Nucula  Cobboldia  (fig.  126.) 
and  Tellina  obliqua  (fig.  126.).  NoHca  helicoides  (fig.  127.)  is  an 
example  of  a  species  formerly  known  only  as  fossil,  but  which  has 
now  been  found  living  in  our  seas. 

Among  the  accompanying  bones  of  mammalia  is  the  Mastodon 
*  ZooL  of  Beagle,  part  I.  pp  9.  111. 
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angustidetu*  (see  fig.  185.  p.  166.),  a  portion  of  the  upper  jawbone  with 
a  tooth  having  been  found  by  Mr.  Wigham  at  Postwick,  near  Norwich- 
As  this  species  has  also  been  found  in  the  Red  Crag,  both  at  Sutton 
and  at  Felixstow,  and  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
formations  older  than  the  Pleistocene,  it  maj  possibly  have  been 
washed  out  of  the  Eed  into  the  Norwich  Crag. 

Among  the  bones,  howeyer,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  which 
there  seems  no  doubt,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  elephant,  horse, 
pig,  deer,  and  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  field  mice  (fig.  146.  p.  168.).  I  have 
seen  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  from  Bramerton  near  Norwich,  to  which 
many  serpulsd  were  attached,  showing  that  it  had  lain  for  some  time 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  of  the  Norwich  Crag. 

At  Thorpe,  near  Aldborough,  and  at  Southwold,  in  Suffolk,  this 
fiuvio-marine  formation  is  well  exposed  in  the  sea-clifis,  consisting  of 
sand,  shingle,  loam,  and  laminated  clay.  Some  of  the  strata  there 
bear  the  marks  of  tranquil  deposition,  and  in  one  section  a  thickness 
of  40  feet  is  sometimes  exposed  to  view.  Some  of  the  lamelli- 
branchiate  shells  have  both  valves  united,  although  mixed  with  land 
and  freshwater  testacea,  and  with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  elephant, 
rhinoceros;  horse,  and  deer.  Captain  Alexander,  with  whom  I  ex- 
amined these  strata  in  1835,  showed  me  a  bed  rich  in  marine  shells, 
in  which  he  had  found  a  large  specimen  of  the  Fusus  striatus^  filled 
with  sand,  and  in  the  interior  of  which  was  the  tooth  of  a  horse. 

Among  the  freshwater  shells  I  obtained  the  Cyrena  consobrina 
(fig.  26,  p.  28.),  before  mentioned,  supposed  to  agree  with  a  species 
now  living  in  the  Nile. 

I  formerly  classed  the  Norwich  Crag  as  older  Pliocene,  conceiving 
that  more  than  a  third  of  the  fossil  testacea  were  extinct ;  but  tiiere 
now  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  several  of  the  rarer  shells 
obtained  from  these  strata  do  not  really  belong  to  a  contemporary 
fauna,  but  have  been  washed  out  of  the  older  beds  of  the  ^^Bed 
Crag ;  '*  while  other  species,  once  supposed  to  have  died  out,  have 
lately  been  met  with  living  in  the  British  seas.  According  to  Mr. 
Searles  Wood,  the  total  number  of  marine  species  does  not  exceed 
seventy-six,  of  which  one  tenth  only  are  extinct.  Of  the  fourteen 
associated  freshwater  shells,  all  the  species  appear  to  be  living. 
Strata  containing  the  same  shells  as  those  near  Norwich  have  been 
found  by  Mr.  Bean,  at  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire. 

Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily,  —  In  no  part  of  Europe  are  the 

*  Owen.  Brit.  Fosa.  Mamm.  271.  Mastodon  bngirostrisy  Eanp,  see  ibiiL 
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Newer  Pliocene  formations  seen  to  enter  so  largely  into  the  structure 
of  the  earth's  crust,  or  to  rise  to  such  heights  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  as  in  Sicily.  They  cover  nearly  half  the  island,  and  near  its 
centre,  at  Castrogiovanni,  they  reach  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  They 
consist  principally  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  calcareous,  and  the  lower 
argillaceous,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Syracuse,  Girgenti,  and 
Castrogiovanni. 

According  to  Fhilippi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best 
account  of  the  tertiary  shells  of  this  island,  thirty-five  species  out 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  obtained  from  the  beds  in  central 
Sicily,  are  extinct.  Of  the  remainder^  which  still  live,  five  species 
are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean.  When  I  visited 
Sicily  in  1828  I  estimated  the  proportion  of  living  species  as  some* 
what  greater,  partly  because  I  confounded  with  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion of  central  Sicily  the  strata  at  the  base  of  Etna,  and  some  other 
localities,  where  the  fossils  are  now  proved  to  agree  entirely  with  the 
present  Mediterranean  fauna. 

Philippi  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  Sicily  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  from  beds  containing  70  per  cent,  of  recent  shells,  to  those 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  fossils  are  identical  with  recent  species ; 
but  his  tables  appear  scarcely  to  bear  out  so  important  a  generaliza- 
tion, several  of  the  places  cited  by  him  in  confirmation  having  as  yet 
famished  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  species  of  testacea.  The  Sici- 
lian beds  in  question  probably  belong  to  about  the  same  period  as  the 
Norwich  Crag,  although  a  geologist,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the 
Pleistocene  formations  in  the  north  of  Europe  occupying  low  grounds 
and  very  incoherent  in  texture,  is  naturally  surprised  to  behold 
formations  of  the  same  age  so  solid  and  stony,  of  such  thickness, 
and  attaining  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of  this  group  in  Sicily  consists 
in  some  places  of  a  yellowish-white  stone,  like  the  calcaire  grossier 
of  Paris ;  in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as  marble*  Its  aggre* 
gate  thickness  amounts  sometimes  to  700  or  800  feet  It  usually 
occurs  in  regular  horizontal  beds,  and  is  occasionally  intersected  by 
deep  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Sortino  and  Pentalica,  in  which  are 
numerous  caverns.  The  fossils  are  in  every  stage  of  preservation, 
from  shells  retaining  portions  of  their  animsJ  matter  and  colour,  to 
others  which  are  mere  casts. 

The  limestone  passes  downwards  into  a  sandstone  and  conglome- 
rate, below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  like  that  of  the  Subapennine 
hills,  from  which  perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged.  The 
claj  sometimes  alternates  with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  which  the  tertiary 
beds  are  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has  been  for  the 
most  part  the  product  of  submarine  eruptions.  It  appears  that,  while 
the  clay,  sand,  and  yellow  limestone  before  mentioned  were  in  course 
of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  volcanos  burst  out  beneath  the 
waters,  like  that  of  Graham  Island,  in  1831,  and  these  explosions  re- 
curred again  and  again  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  Volcanic  ashes 
and  sand  were  showered  down  and  spread  by  the  waves  and  currents 
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BO  as  to  form  strata  of  tuff,  which  are  found  iutercakted  between  bedB 
of  limestone  and  clay  containing  marine  shells,  the  thickness  of  the 
whole  mass  exceeding  2000  feet  The  fissures  through  which  the 
lava  rose  may  be  seen  in  many  places  forming  what  are  called  dike$. 
In  part  of  the  region  above  alluded  to,  as,  for  example,  near  Len- 
tini,  a  conglomerate  occurs  in  which  I  observed  many  pebbles  of 
volcanic  rocks  covered  by  full-grown  serpuhB,  We  may  explain  the 
origin  of  these  by  supposing  that  there  were  some  small  volcanic 
islands  which  may  have  been  destroyed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
waves,  as  Graham  Island  has  been  swept  away  since  1831.  The 
rounded  blocks  and  pebbles  of  solid  volcanic  matter,  after  being  rolled 
for  a  time  on  the  beach  of  such  temporary  islands,  were  carried  at 
length  into  some  tranquil  part  of  the  sea,  where  they  lay  for  years, 
while  the  marine  serpuke  adhered  to  them,  their  shells  growing  and 
covering  their  surface,  as  they  are  seen  adhering  to  the  shell  figured 
in  p.  22.  Finally,  the  bed  of  pebbles  was  itself  covered  with  strata 
of  shelly  limestone.  At  Yizzini,  a  town  not  many  miles  distant  to 
the  S.  W.,  I  remarked  another  striking  proof  of  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  these  modern  rocks  were  formed,  and  the  long  intervals  of 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  pouring  out  of  distinct  sheets  of  lava, 
a  bed  of  oysters  no  less  than  20  feet  in  thickness  rests  upon  a  current 
of  basaltic  lava.  The  oysters  are  perfectly  identifiable  with  our 
common  eatable  species.  Upon  the  oyster  bed,  again,  is  superim- 
posed a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with  tuff  or  peperino.  In  the 
midst  of  the  same  alternating  igneous  and  aqueous  formations  is  seen 
near  Galieri,  not  far  from  Yizzini,  a  horizontal  bed,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  a  common  Mediterranean 
coral  {Caryophyllia  asspitoxa^  Lam.).  These  corals  stand  erect  as 
they  grew ;  and,  after  being  traced  for  hundreds  of  yards,  are  again 
found  at  a  corresponding  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

Fig.  138. 


CrnqfopkyUia  CMpitoM,  Lam.    (CUutooora  tleOana,  Milne  Edw.  uid  Halne.) 
«.  Stem  with  young  stem  growing  from  lu  tide, 
a*.  Young  stem  of  same  twice  magnified. 

A.  Portion  of  branch,  twice  magnified,  with  the  hate  of  a  lateral  branch ;  the  exCorior 
ridges  of  the  main  branch  appearing  through  th»  lamellae  of  the  lateral  one. 

c.  TrmntTerse  section  of  same,  proTing.  by  the  Integrity  of  the  mala  hrandi.  Chat  the 

later.il  one  did  not  originate  in  a  subdlrision  of  the  animal. 

d.  A  branch,  having  at  iu  base  another  laterally  united  to  tL  and  two  young  corals  at 

its  upper  part.  #     -• 

e.  A  main  branch,  with  a  fiilUgrowo  lateral  one. 
/.  A  perfect  tarmlnal  star. 
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The  corab  are  usually  branched,  but  not  by  the  division  of  the 
animals  as  some  have  supposed,  but  by  the  attachment  of  young  indi- 
viduals to  the  sides  of  the  older  ones ;  and  we  must  understand  this 
mode  of  increase,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  time  which  was  required 
for  the  building  up  of  the  whole  bed  of  coral  during  the  growth  of 
many  successive  generations.* 

Among  the  other  fossil  shells  met  with  in  these  Sicilian  strata, 
which  still  continue  to  abound  in  the  Mediterranean,  no  shell  is  more 
conspicuous,  from  its  size  and  frequent  occurrence,  than  the  great 
scallop,  Pectenjacobmu  (see  ^g.  129.),  now  so  conunon  in  the  neigh- 
bouring seas.  We  see  this  shell  in  the  calcareous  beds  at  Palermo 
in  great  numbers,  in  the  limestone  at  Girgenti,  and  in  that  which 
alternates  with  volcanic  rocks  in  the  country  between  Syracuse  and 
Vizziniy  often  at  great  heights  above  the  sea. 

Fig.  199. 


Peetenjaeob^mii  half  natural  rise. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  preponderating  number  of  these  recent 
shells,  the  more  we  are  surprised  at  the  great  thickness,  solidity,  and 
height  above  the  sea  of  the  rocky  masses  in  which  they  are  entombed, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  geographical  change  which  has  taken  place 
since  their  origin.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  they  began 
to  emerge,  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  must  have  been  de- 
posited under  water.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  their  antiquity,  we  must  first  examine  singly  the  innumerable 
minute  parts  of  which  the  whole  is  made  up,  the  successive  beds  of 
shells,  corals,  volcanic  ashes,  conglomerates,  and  sheets  of  lava ;  and 
we  most  afterwards  contemplate  the  time  required  for  the  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the  valleys.  The  his- 
torical period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  appreciable  unit  in  this  com- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lonsdale  for  the  details  above  given  respecting  the 
ttructore  of  this  coraL 
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putation,  for  we  find  ancient  Greek  temples,  like  those  of  Girgenti 
(Agrigentum),  built  of  the  modern  limestone  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  resting  on  a  hill  composed  of  the  same  ;  the  site  having  re- 
mained to  all  appearance  unaltered  since  the  Greeks  first  colonised 
the  island. 

The  modem  geological  date  of  the  rocks  in  this  region  leads  to 
another  singular  and  unexpected  conclusion  —  namely,  that  the  fauna 
and  fiora  of  a  large  part  of  Sicily  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
country  itself,  having  not  only  flourished  before  the  lands  were  raised 
from  the  deep,  but  even  before  their  materiab  were  brought  together 
beneath  the  waters.  The  chain  of  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to 
this  opinion  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  larger  part  of  the 
island  has  been  converted  from  sea  into  land  since  the  Mediterranean 
was  peopled  with  nearly  all  the  living  species  of  testacea  and  zoo- 
phytes. We  may  therefore  presume  that,  before  this  region  emerged, 
the  same  land  and  river  shells,  and  almost  all  the  same  animals  and 
plants,  were  in  existence  which  now  people  Sicily;  for  the  terrestrial 
fauna  and  fiora  of  this  island  are  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  other 
lands  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  There  appear  to  be  no  peculiar 
or  indigenous  species,  and  those  which  are  now  established  there  mast 
be  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  pre-existing  lands,  just  as  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  have  colonized  Monte 
Nuovo,  since  that  volcanic  cone  was  thrown  up  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Such  conclusions  throw  a  new  light  on  the  adaptation  of  the  attri- 
butes and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and  plants  to  the  changes  which 
are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe. 
It  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are  des- 
tined to  outlive  many  important  revolutions  in  the  configuration  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  and  hence  those  innumerable  contrivances  for 
enabling  the  subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend 
their  range ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  being  often  carried  across 
the  ocean,  and  the  aquatic  tribes  over  great  continental  species.  It  is 
obviously  expedient  that  the  terrestrial  and  fiuviatile  species  should 
not  only  be  fitted  for  the  rivers,  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  which 
exist  at  the  era  of  their  creation,  but  for  others  that  are  destined  to 
be  formed  before  the  species  shall  become  extinct ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  marine  species  are  not  only  made  for  the  deep  and  shallow 
regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  called  into 
being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged  or  variously  altered  in 
depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  continuance  on  the 
globe. 

OSSEOtlS  BBEOCIAS  AETD  DEPOSITS  IK  CAVES  OP  THE  PLIOCENE  PEXIODu 

SicUy. — Cayems  filled  with  marine  breccias,  at  the  base  of  ancient 
sea-clifis,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter;  and  it  wa« 
noticed,  respecting  the  cave  of  San  Giro,  near  Palermo  (p.  75.),  that 
upon  a  bed  of  sand  fiUed  with  sea-shells,  almost  all  of  recent  species^ 
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rests  a  breccia  (6,  fig.  93.  p.  75.),  composed  of  fragments  of  calcareous 
rock,  and  the  bones  of  animals.  In  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  that  cave, 
Dr.  Philippi  found  about  forty-five  marine  shells,  all  clearly  identical 
with  recent  species,  except  two  or  three.  The  bones  in  the  incum- 
bent breccia  are  chiefly  those  of  the  mammoth  {E.  primigeniud)^  with 
some  belonging  to  an  hippopotamus,  distinct  from  the  recent  species, 
and  smaller  than  that  usually  found  fossiL  (See  fig.  137.  p.  167.) 
Several  species  of  deer  also,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
remains  of  a  bear,  w.ere  discovered.  These  mammalia  are  probably 
referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 

The  Newer  Pliocene  tertiary  limestone  of  the  south  of  Sicily,  already 
described,  is  sometimes  full  of  caverns ;  and  the  student  will  at  once 
perceive  that  all  the  quadrupeds  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in 
the  stalactite  of  these  caverns,  being  of  later  origin  than  the  rocks, 
most  be  referaUe  to  the  dose  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  if  not  of  still  later 
date.  The  sitoation  of  one  of  these  cave8>  in  the  valley  of  Sortino, 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  section. 

Fig.  ISO. 


*i^<  D«pMb  In  csTflt,  ffConteiDtiig  the  renaim  of  quadnipedi  for  the  moat  part  extinct. 

C.  Lfantftone,  oontaining  (he  remaiot  of  ihelUi  of  whieh  between  70  and  SO  per  cent,  are  recent. 

England, — In  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Tork.  the  remains  of  about  300  hyaenas,  belonging  to  individuals 
of  every  age,  have  been  detected.  The  species  {Hyana  speUea)  is 
extinct,  and  was  larger  than  the  fierce  Hyana  crocuta  of  South 
Africa,  which  it  most  resembled.  Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefuUy  ex- 
u&ining  the  spot,  proved  that  the  Hyaenas  must  have  lived  there  ;  a 
fact  attested  by  the  quantity  of  their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
^  Bring  hyaena,  is  of  nearly  the  same  composition  as  bone,  and 
^ost  as  durable.  In  the  cave  were  found  the  remains  of  the  ox,  young 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  wolf,  hare,  water- 
nt,  and  several  birds.  AH  the  bones  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  broken  and  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  the  hyaenas  ;  and  they  occur 
confusedly  mixed  in  loam  or  mud,  or  dispersed  through  a  crust  of 
stalagmite  which  covers  it  In  these  and  many  other  cases  it  is  sup- 
posed that  portions  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged 
into  caverns  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  have  served  as  their  food,  an 
opinion  quite  consistent  with  tfie  known  habits  of  the  living  hyaena. 

No  less  than  thirty-seven  species  of  mammalia  are  enumerated  by 
Professor  Owen  as  having  been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  the  British 
islands,  of  which  eighteen  appear  to  be  extinct,  while  the  others  still 
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survive  in  Europe.  They  were  not  washed  to  the  spots  where  the 
fossils  now  occur  hj  a  great  flood ;  but  lived  and  died,  one  generation 
after  another,  in  the  places  where  they  lie  buried.  Among  other 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  may  be  mentioned  the  great 
numbers  of  the  shed  antlers  of  deer  discovered  in  caves  and  in  fresh- 
water strata  throughout  England.* 

Examples  also  occur  of  fissures  into  which  animals  have  fidlen  from 
time  to  time,  or  haire  been  washed  in  from  above,  together  with  al- 
luvial matter  and  fragments  of  rock  detached  by  frost,  forming  amass 
which  may  be  united  into  a  bony  breccia  by  stalagmitic  infiltrations. 
Frequently  we  discover  a  long  suite  of  caverns  connected  by  narrow 
and  irregular  galleries,  which  hold  a  tortuous  course  through  the  in- 
terior of  mountains,  and  seem  to  have  served  as  the  subterranean 
channels  of  springs  and  engulphed  rivers.  Many  streams  in  the 
Morea  are  now  carrying  bones,  pebbles,  and  mud  into  underground 
passages  of  this  kind.  If,  at  some  future  period,  the  form  of  that 
country  should  be  wholly  altered  by  subterranean  movements  and 
new  valleys  shaped  out  by  denudation,  many  portions  of  the  former 
channels  of  these  engulphed  streams  may  communicate  with  the  sur- 
face, and  become  the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  recesses  to  which 
quadrupeds  retreat  to  die.  Certain  caves  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  may  have  passed  successively  through  these  different  con- 
ditions, and  in  their  last  state  may  have  remained  open  to  the  day 
for  several  tertiary  periods.  It  is  nevertheless  very  remarkable,  that 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  England,  the  foss^  remains  of  mam- 
malia belong  almost  exclusively  to  those  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  and 
Post-Pliocene  periods,  and  not  to  the  Miocene  or  Eocene  epochs,  and 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  land  or  river  shells,  these  agree  in 
great  part,  or  entirely,  with  recent  species. 

As  the  preservation  of  the  fossil  bones  is  due  to  a  slow  and  constant 
supply  of  stalactite,  brought  into  the  caverns  by  water  dropping  from 
the  roof,  the  source  and  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  a  subject  of 
curious  inquiry.  The  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has 
been  recently  suggested  by  the  eminent  chemist  Liebig.  On  the 
surface  of  Franconia,  where  the  limestone  abounds  in  caverns,  is  a 
fertile  soil,  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  continually  decaying.  This 
mould  or  humus,  being  acted  on  by  moisture  and  air,  evolves  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rain  water,  thus  impregnated, 
permeates  the  porous  limestone,  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  after- 
wards, when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns, 
parts  with  the  calcareous  matter,  and  forms  stalactite.  Such  facts 
seem  to  imply  that  the  date  of  the  emergence  of  the  district  was  very 
modern,  for  stalactite  could  not  begin  to  form  until  the  emergence  of 
the  cavernous  rock,  and  the  land  shells  and  land  animals  are  usually 
imbedded  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  stalactitic  deposit. 
.  Auttraiian  cave^breccias, —  Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  confined  to 
Europe,  but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  those  lately  dis- 

*  Owen,  Beit.  Foaa  Ham.  xxtL,  and  Bockland,  BeL  IKL  I».  24. 
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corered  in  fissures  and  carems  in  Australia  correspond  closely  in 
character  with  what  has  heen  called  the  honj  breccia  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  which  the  fragments  of  bone  and  rock  are  firmlj  bound 
together  by  a  red  ochreous  cement. 

Some  of  these  caves  have  been  examined  bj  Sir  T.  Mitchell  in 
the  Welfington  Valley,  about  210  miles  west  of  Sidney,  on  the  river 
Bell,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Macquarie,  and  on  the 
Macqoarie  itself.  The  caverns  often  branch  off  in  different  directions 
through  the  rock,  widening  and  contracting  their  dimensions,  and 
the  roofs  and  fioors  are  covered  with  stalactite.  The  bones  are  often 
broken,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  water-worn.  In  some  places  they  lie 
imbedded  in  loose  earth,  but  they  are  usually  included  in  a  breccia. 

The  remains  found  most  abundantly  are  those  of  the  kangaroo,  ot 
which  there  are  four  species,  besides  which  the  genera  Hypgiprymnus, 
PkalangUiaj  PkaseohmySy  and  DasyuruSy  occur.  There  are  also 
bones,  formerly  conjectured  by  some  osteologists  to  belong  to  the 
hippopotamus,  and  by  others  to  the  dugong,  but  which  are  now 
referred  by  Mr.  Owen  to  a  marsupial  genus,  allied  to  the  Wombat. 

In  the  fossils  above  enumerated,  several  species  are  larger  than 

Fig.  131. 


Maerofmi  ailas,  Owen. 
m.  permanfliiC  fabe  moUr,  Id  the  alveolus. 


the  largest  living  ones  of  the  same  genera  now  known  in  Australia. 
The  preceding  figure  of  the  right  side  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  kangaroo 


Fig.  IS3. 


Lowcflt  Jaw  or  largest  living  spedea  of  kangaroo. 

{Macrt^MU  mqfor.) 
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{Maeropus  atlas,  Owen)  will  at  once  be  seen  to  exceed  in  magnitnde 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  largest  living  kangaroo,  which  is 
represented  in  fig.  132.  In  both  these  specimens  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  jaw  has  been  broken  open,  so  as  to  show  the 
permanent  false  molar  (a.  fig.  131.)  concealed  in  the  socket  From 
the  fact  of  this  molar  not  having  been  cut,  we  learn  that  the 
individual  was  young,  and  had  not  shed  its  first  teeth.  In  fig.  133.  a 
Fig.  133.  fn)nt  tooth  of  the  same  species  of  kangaroo  is  re- 
presented. 

Whether  the  breccias,  above  alluded  to,  of  the  Wel- 
lington Yallej,  appertain  strictlj  to  the  Pliocene  period 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  until  we  are  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  recent  quadrupeds  of 
the  same  district^  and  until  we  learn  what  species  of 
fossil  land-shells,  if  any,  are  buried  in  the  deposits  of 
the  same  caves. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  all  these  extinct  qua- 
drupeds of  Australia  belong  to  the  marsupial  family^ 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  referable  to  the  same 
peculiar  type  of  organization  which  now  distinguishes 
the  Australian  mammalia  from  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  This  fact  is  one  of  many  pointing  to  a 
general  law  deducible  from  the  fossil  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals  of  the  eras  immediately  antecedent  to  the  human,  namely, 
that  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  organic  forms  dates 
back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  existing  speries;  in 
other  words,  the  limitation  of  particular  genera  or  families  of 
quadrupeds,  mollusca,  &c.,  to  certain  existing  provinces  of  land  and 
sea,  began  before  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man  had  been 
introduced  into  the  earth. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  excellent  "  WiBtorj  of  British  Fossil  Mammals," 
has  called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking  that  the  fossil  quadrupeds 
of  Europe  and  Asia  differ  from  those  of  Australia  or  South  America. 
We  do  not  find,  for  example,  in  the  Europaso- Asiatic  province  fossil 
kangaroos  or  armadillos,  but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear, 
hysena,  beaver,  hare,  mole,  and  others,  which  still  characterise  the 
same  continent. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Pampas  of  South  America  the  skeletons  of 
Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Gljptodon,  Mylodon,  Toxodon,  Macrau- 
chenia,  and  other  extinct  forms,  are  analogous  to  the  living  sloth, 
armadillo,  cavy,  capybara,  and  llama.  The  fossil  quadrumana,  also 
associated  with  some  of  these  forms  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  belong  to 
the  Platyrrhine  family  of  monkeys,  now  peculiar  to  South  America. 
That  the  extinct  fauna  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  was  very  modem 
has  been  shown  by  its  relation  to  deposits  of  marine  sheUs,  agreeing 
with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Atlantic ;  and  when  in  Georgia  in 
1845,  I  ascertained  that  the  Megatherium,  Mylodon,  Harlanus  ame- 
ricanus  (Owen),  Equus  curvidensy  and  other  quadrupeds  allied  to  the 
Pampean  type,  were  posterior  in  date  to  beds  containing  marine  shells 
belonging  to  forty-five  recent  species  of  the  neighbouring  sea. 
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There  are  indeed  some  cosmopolite  genera,  such  as  the  Mastodon 
(a  genns  of  the  elephant  family)  and  the  horse,  which  were  simul- 
taneonslj  represented  hj  different  fossil  species  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  South  America ;  but  these  few  exceptions  can  by  no 
means  invalidate  the  rule  which  has  been  thus  expressed  by  Professor 
(hren,  that  in  ^'the  highest  organized  class  of  animals  the  same 
forms  were  restricted  to  the  same  great  provinces  at  the  Pliocene 
periods  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.** 

However  modern,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  may  consider 
the  Pleistocene  epochs  it  is  evident  that  causes  more  general  and 
powerful  than  the  intervention  of  man  have  occasioned  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ancient  fauna  from  so  many  extensive  regions.  Not 
a  few  of  the  species  had  a  wide  range ;  the  same  Megatherium,  for 
instance,  extended  from  Patagonia  and  the  river  Plata  in  South 
America,  between  latitudes  31^  and  39^  south,  to  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  North  America,  the  same  animal  being  abo  an  inhabitant  of 
the  intermediate  country  of  Brazil,  where  its  fossil  remains  have  been 
met  with  in  caves.  The  extinct  elephant,  likewise,  of  Greorgia 
{Elephas  primigenius)  has  been  traced  in  a  fossil  state  northward 
from  the  river  Alatamaha,  in  lat.  33®  5(y  N.  to  the  polar  regions, 
and  then  again  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  Siberia  to  the  south 
of  Europe.  If  it  be  objected  that,  notwithstanding  the  adaptation  of 
such  quadrupeds  to  a  variety  of  climates  and  geographical  conditions, 
their  great  size  exposed  them  to  extermination  by  the  first  hunter 
tribes,  we  may  observe  that  the  investigations  of  Lund  and  Clausen 
iu  the  ossiferous  limestone  caves  of  Brazil  have  demonstrated  that 
these  large  mammalia  were  associated  with  a  great  many  smaller 
quadrupeds,  some  of  them  as  diminutive  as  field  mice,  which  have 
all  died  out  together,  while  th^  land-shells  formerly  their  contem- 
poraries still  continue  to  exist  in  the  same  countries.  As  we  may 
feel  assured  that  these  minute  quadrupeds  could  never  have  been 
extirpated  by  man,  especially  in  a  country  so  thinly  peopled  as  Brazil, 
80  we  may  conclude  that-aU  the  species,  small  and  great,  have  been 
annihilated  one  after  the  other,  in  the  course  of  indefinite  ages,  by 
those  changes  of  circumstances  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world 
which  are  always  in  progress,  and  are  capable  in  the  course  of  time 
of  greatly  modifying  the  physical  geography,  climate,  and  all  other 
conditions  on  which  the  continuance  upon  the  earth  of  any  living  being 
must  depend.* 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  aUuded  to,  between  the 
liring  vertebrata  of  every  great  zoological  province  and  the  fossils 
of  the  period  immediately  antecedent,  even  where  the  fossil  species 
are  extinct,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mammalia.  New  Zea- 
land, when  first  examined  by  Europeans,  was  found  to  contain  no  in- 
digenous land  quadrupeds,  no  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like  Australia  ; 
hut  a  wingless  bird  abounded  there,  the  smallest  living  representative 
of  the  ostrich  family,  called  the  Xivi,  by  the  natives  (Aptetyz).     In 

*  See  Principles  of  Greology,  chapa.  xli  to  xlrr. 
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the  fossils  of  the  Pbst-Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  period  in  this  same 
island,  there  is  the  like  absence  of  kangaroos,  opossums,  wombats, 
and  the  rest ;  but  in  their  place  a  prodigious  number  of  well  preserved 
specimens  of  gigantic  birds  of  the  strnthious  order,  called  bj  Owen 
Dinomis  and  Palapteryx^  which  are  entombed  in  superficial  deposits. 
These  genera  comprehended  many  species,  some  of  which  were  4, 
some  7,  others  9,  and  others  1 1  feet  in  height  I  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  any  contemporary  mammalia  shared  the  land  with  this  popu- 
lation of  gigantic  feathered  bipeds. 

To  those  who  have  never  studied  comparative  anatomj  it  may  seem 
scarcely  credible,  that  a  single  bone  taken  from  any  part  of  the  skeleton 
may  enable  a  skilful  osteologist  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  the 
genus,  and  sometimes  the  species,  of  quadruped  to  which  it  belonged. 
Although  few  geologists  can  aspire  to  such  knowledge,  which  must  be 
the  result  of  long  practice  and  study,  they  will  nevertheless  derive 
great  advantage  from  learning,  what  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  to 
distinguish  the  principal  divisions  of  the  mammalia  by  the  forms  and 
characters  of  their  teeth.   The  annexed  figures,  all  taken  from  original 


Elepha$  prtmfgentut  (or  Mammoth) ;  molar  of  upper  Jaw,  right  side;  ao«  third  of  n 
a.  grinding  surface.  b.  tide  view. 

F\g.  135. 


Ma$todoit  mfwItfnM  (Norwich  Crag,  Poitwick.  alto  found  in  Red  Crag,  tea  p.  IW.)(  ixtmA  true 
molar,  left  side,  upper  jaw  \  grinding  turface,  oat.  site.    (  See  p.  15S.) 
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specimens,  may  be  useful  in  assisting  the  student  to  recognize  the 
teeth  of  many  genera  most  frequently  found  fossil  in  the  Newer  Plio- 
cene and  Post-Pliocene  periods. 

ITf-l*  Flg.W.  Fig.I3g. 


BJaliiar^rofk 


RUnoeerot  leptorhmua  ;  fot- 
dl  from  freshwater  beds 
of  Grays.  Essex  (see  p. 
IM.):  penultimate  molar, 
lower  Jaw,  left  side;  two- 
thirds  of  naL  lise. 


Hippopotamus. 

Hippopotamus;  from  care 
near  Palermo  (see  p. 
160.) ;  molar  tooth ;  two- 
thirds  of  nat.  siae. 


Fig.  m. 


Sui  terqfA,    I.in.  (commoa 

fHc) ;     from     shell-marl, 
'orfarshlre ;  posterior  mo- 
lar, lower  Jaw,  nat.  sise. 


Fig.  140. 


Horse. 

Bmtau  eabaUtu,  Lin.  (common  horse); 
nrom  the  shell-marl,  Forfarshire ;  se- 
cond molar,  lower  Jaw. 

m.  grinding  surface,  two-thirds  nat.  sise. 

6.  side  view  of  same,  half  nat.  site. 

Fig.  141. 


Tapir. 

Tapinu 

recent;    third  molar. 

upper  Jaw;  oat.  sise. 


Fig.  141. 


a.  b.  Deer. 
BIk  (Cenmi  alee$^  Lin.);  re- 
cent ;  molar  of  upper  jaw. 


m.  ninding  surface. 


size. 


two-thirds  of  nat. 
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c.  d.  Ox. 
Ox,  common,  from  shell-marl,  For&r- 
ahire ;  true  molar,  upper  Jaw ;  two- 
thirds  nat.  sise. 
e.  grinding  surface, 
tf.  side  riew ;  fangs  uppermost. 
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Fig.  14S. 


Fig.  144. 


Bear. 

a.  canine  tooth  or  tutk  of  bear  (Umu 

tpeUtu$)  \  from  cave  near  Liege. 

b.  molar  of  left  side,  upper  Jaw  \  one< 

third  of  nat.  lise. 

Fig.  145. 


Tiger. 
e,  canine  tooth  of  tiger  {FeU*  tigrii) ; 

recent. 
d.  ouuide  riew  of  posterior  molar,  lowei 

Jaw ;  one-third  of  nat.  dxe. 


Fig.  146. 


Hpttna  tpeUta  ;  lecond  molar,  left 
tide,  lower  Jaw ;  nat.  site.  Cave 
ofKirkdale.    (See  p.  161. 


Teeth  of  a  new  species  of  Arvieola  (field-mouse) 
Norwich  Crag,    f  See  p.  16S.) 
a.  grinding  surface.  b.  side  riew  of  s 

e.  nat.  site  of  a  and  b. 

Fig.  147. 


from  the 


a.  fourth  moUr,  right  eidet  lower  jaw.    MegatkeHum  ;  Georgia, 
U.  S. ;  one-third  nat.  sixe. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OLDER  PLIOCENE   AND  MIOCENE   FORMATIONS. 

Strata  of  Suffolk  termed  Red  and  Coralline  Crag — Fossils,  and  proportion  of  recent 
species — Depth  of  sea  and  climate — Reference  of  Suffolk  Crag  to  the  Older 
Pliocene  period — Migration  of  many  species  of  shells  southwards  daring  the 
glacial  period  —  Fossil  whales — Antwerp  Crag  —  Subapennine  beds — Asti. 
Sienna,  Rome — Aralo-Caspian  formations — Miocene  formationa — Faluns  of 
Touraine — Depth  of  sea  and  littoral  character  of  fauna — Tropical  climate 
implied  by  the  testacea — Proportion  of  recent  species  of  shells — Falims  more 
ancient  than  the  Suffolk  Crag — Miocene  strata  of  Bordeaux — of  the  Boldevberg 
in  Belgium — of  North  Germany — Vienna  Basin — Piedmont — Molasse  of 
Switzerland — Leaf-beds  of  Mull  in  Scotland — Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene 
formations  in  the  United  States— Sew&lik  Hills  in  India. 

The  older  Pliocene  strata,  which  next  claim  our  attention,  are  chiefly 
confined,  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Suf- 
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folk,  where,  like  the  Norwich  beds  already  deBcribed,  they  are  called 
''Crag,"  a  provincial  name  given  particnlaxly  to  those  masses  of  shelly 
sand  which  have  been  used  from  very  ancient  times  in  agriculture,  to 
fertilize  soils  deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  The  relative  position  of 
the  ''Bed  Crag "  in  £ssex  to  the  London  clay,  may  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  148.). 

Fig.  148. 
Craff.  London  Claj.  Chalk. 


These  deposits,  according  to  Professor  E.  Forbes,  appear  by  their 
imbedded  shells  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea  of  moderate  depth, 
usually  from  15  to  25  fathoms,  but  in  some  few  spots  perhaps  deeper. 
Yet  they  cannot  be  called  littoral,  because  the  fauna  is  such  as  may 
bare  extended  40  or  50  miles  from  land. 

The  Suffolk  Crag  is  divisible  into  two  masses,  the  upper  of  which 
bas  been  termed  the  Red,  and  the  lower  the  Coralline  Crag.*  The 
upper  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  quartzose  sand,  with  an  occasional 
intermixture  of  shells,  for  the  most  part  rolled,  and  sometimes  com- 
minuted. In  many  places  fossils  washed  out  of  older  tertiary  strata, 
especially  the  London  Clay,  are  met  with.  The  lower  or  coralline 
Crag  is  of  very  limited  extent,  ranging  over  an  area  about  20  miles 
in  length,  and  3  or  4  in  breadth,  between  the  rivers  Aide  and  Stour. 
It  is  generally  calcareous  and  marly — a  mass  of  shells,  bryozoat, 
and  small  corals,  passing  occasionally  into  a  soft  building  stone.  At 
Sudboum,  near  Orford,  where  it  assumes  this  character,  are  large 
quarries,  in  which  the  bottom  of  it  has  not  been  reached  at  the  depth 
of  50  feet.  At  some  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  softer  mass  is 
divided  by  thin  flags  of  hard  limestone,  and  corab  placed  in  the 
upright  position  in  which  they  grew. 

The  Red  Crag  is  distinguished  by  the  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous 
colour  of  its  sands  and  fossils,  the  Coralline  by  its  white  colour.  Both 
formations  are  of  moderate  thickness ;  the  Red  Crag  rarely  exceeding 
40,  and  the  Coralline  seldom  amounting  to  20,  feet.  But  their  im- 
portance is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  density  of  the  mass  of  strata 
or  its  geographical  extent,  but  by  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its 
organic  remains,  belonging  to  a  very  peculiar  type,  which  seems  to 
characterize  the  state  of  the  living  creation  in  the  north  of  Europe 
during  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

Fur  a  large  collection  of  the  fish,  echinoderms,  shells,  bryozoa,  and 

*  See  paper  by  £.  Charlesworth,  Esq.;  corals,  but  now  classed  by  natnraUsts  as 

London  and  Ed.  PhiL  Mag.  NazzxriiL  moUnsca.    The  term  Pdpxoum,   syno- 

p.  81.,  Ang.  1835.  nymous  with  Bryozoum,  was,  it  seems, 

t  Ehrenbeig  proposed  in    1831  the  proposed  in  1830,  or  the  year  before,  by 

term  Bryozomn^  or  **  Moas-animal,'*  for  Mr.  J.  O.  Thompson,  but  is  less  generally 

tlie  moUoscoQS   or    ascidian   form    of  adopted.    The  animals  of  the  Zooniiftariia 

polyp,  characterized    by    having    two  of  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime,  or  the  true 

opeiiingB  to  the  digestire  sack,  as  in  corals,  have  only  one  opening  to  the 

EmAara^  Fhutra,  Setepora^  and  other  stomach, 
zoophjtei  popularly  included   in   the 
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corals  of  the  deposits  in  Suffblk^  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Searles  Wood.  Of  testacea  alone  he  has  obtained  230  species 
fxom  the  Red,  and  345  from  the  Coralline  Crag,  about  150 
being  common  to  each.  The  proportion  of  recent  species  in  the 
new  group  is  considered  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  about  70  ♦  per  cent, 
and  that  in  the  older  or  Coralline  about  60.  When  I  examined  these 
shells  of  Suffolk  in  1836,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Beck,  Mr. 
George  Sowerbj,  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  and  other  eminent  concho- 
logists,  I  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  extinct  species  predomi- 
nated very  decidedly  in  number  over  the  living.  Recent  investi- 
gations, however,  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  conchology  of 
the  Arctic,  Scandinavian,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Many 
of  the  species  formerly  known  only  as  fossils  of  the  Crag,  and 
supposed  to  have  died  out,  have  been  dredged  up  in  a  living  state 
from  depths  not  previously  explored.  Other  recent  species,  before 
regarded  as  distinct  from  the  nearest  allied  Crag  fossils,  have  been 
observed,  when  numerous  individuals  were  procured,  to  be  liable  to 
much  greater  variation,  both  in  size  and  form,  than  had  been  sus- 
pected, and  thus  have  been  identified.  Consequently,  the  Crag 
fauna  has  been  found  to  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  recent 
fauna  of  the  Northern,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas  than  had  been 
imagined.  The  analogy  of  the  whole  group  of  testacea  to  the 
European  type  is  very  marked,  whether  we  refer  to  the  large  de- 
velopment of  certain  genera  in  number  of  species  or  to  their  size,  or 
to  the  suppression  or  feeble  representation  of  others.  The  indication 
also  afforded  by  the  entire  fauna  of  a  climate  not  much  warmer  than 
that  now  prevailing  in  corresponding  latitudes,  prepares  us  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

The  position  of  the  Red  Crag  in  Essex  to  the  subjacent  London  clay 
and  chalk  has  been  already  pointed  out  (fig.  148.).  Whenever  the 
two  divisions  are  met  with  in  the  same  district,  the  Red  Crag  lies 
uppermost;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  section  represented  in 
fig.  149.,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  exposed  to  view  in 
1839,  it  is  clear  that  the  older  or  Coralline  mass  b  had  suffered 
denudation,  before  the  newer  formation  a  was  thrown  down  upon  it 


Section  near  Ipiwlchf  In  Suffolk. 
a.  Red  Crag.  b.  Coralline  Crag.  e.  London  CUj, 

At  D  there  is  not  only  a  distinct  cliff,  8  or  10  feet  high,  of  Coralline 
Crag,  running  in  a  Erection  N.E.  and  S.W.,  against  which  the  red 
crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers ;  but  this  cliff  occasionally 
overhangs.  The  rock  composing  it  is  drilled  everywhere  by  Pho- 
lades^  the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been  afterwards  filled 

•  See  Monograph  on  the  Crag  Molliisca.    Searles  Wood,  Pftleont  Socs.  1848. 
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with  sand  and  eoTered  over  when  the  newer  beds  were  thrown  down. 
As  the  older  formation  is  shown  by  its  fossils  to  have  accumulated 
in  a  deeper  sea  (15,  and  sometimes  25,  fathoms  deep  or  more),  there 
most  no  doubt  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the  sea-bottom  before  the 
cliff  here  alluded  to  was  shaped  out.  We  may  also  conclude  that  so 
great  an  amount  of  denudation  could  scarcely  take  place,  in  such  in- 
coherent materials,  without  many  of  the  fossils  of  the  inferior  beds 
becoming  mixed  up  with  the  overlying  crag,  so  that  considerable 
difficulty  must  be  occasionally  experienced  by  the  palaeontologists  in 
deciding  which  species  belong  severally  to  each  group. 

The  Red  Crag  being  formed  in  a  shallower  sea,  often  resembles  in 
structure  a  shifting  sand-bank,  its  layers  being  inclined  diagonally, 
and  the  planes  of  stratification  being  sometimes  directed  in  the  same 
quarry  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  at  Butley.  That 
in  this  and  many  other  localities,  such  a  structure  is  not  deceptive 
or  doe  to  any  subsequent  concretionary  rearrangement  of  particles, 
or  to  mere  lines  of  colour,  is  proved  by  each  bed  being  made  up  of 
flat  pieces  of  shell  which  lie  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  smaller 
strata. 

Some  fossils,  which  ^re  very  abundant  in  the  Red  Crag,  have  never 
been  found  in  the  white  or  coralline  division ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Fusus  coHtrariHs  {^g,  150.),  and  several  species  of  Murex  and 
Bueeinum  (or  Nassa)  (see  figs.  151,  152.),  which  two  genera  seem 
wanting  in  the  lower  crag. 

Fig.  I&O.  FoMilA  characteristic  of  the  Red  Crag. 

Fig.  ISl.  Fig.  152. 


4 

Natta  gramUata, 
Fig.  lU. 


Fmnu  anUrarhu.  Mure*  aiteolatut.  Cypnea  eoeeineUoida. 

Fig.  ISO.  half  nat.  liie;  the  other*  nat.  lise. 

Among  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  are  those  of  large  sharks 
(Careharadan)^  and  a  gigantic  skate  of  the  extinct  genus  MyliobateSy 
and  many  other  forms,  some  common  to  our  seas,  and  many  foreign 
to  them.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  all  these  can  really 
be  ascribed  to  the  era  of  the  Red  Crag.  Not  a  few  of  them  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  older  strata,  especially  from  those 
Upper  Eocene  formations  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  which 
are  largely  developed  in  Belgium,  and  of  which  a  fragment  (the 
Hempstead  beds  of  Forbes)  escaped  denudation  in  England. 

The  distinctness  of  the  fossils  of  the  Coralline  from  those  of  the 
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Bed  Crag,  ariaes  in  part  from  their  higher  antiquity,  and,  in  some 
degree,  from  a  difference  in  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
submarine  bottom.  The  prolific  growth  of  corals,  echini,  and  a 
prodigious  variety  of  testacea  and  bryozoa,  implies  a  region  of 
deeper  and  more  tranquil  water;  whereas,  the  Red  Crag  may  have  been 
formed  afterwards  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  water  was  shallower. 
In  the  mean  time  the  climate  may  have  become  somewhat  cooler,  and 
some  of  the  zoophytes  which  flourished  in  the  first  period  may  have 
disappeared,  so  that  the  fauna  of  the  Red  Crag  acquired  a  character 
somewhat  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  our  northern  seas,  as  is 
implied  by  the  large  development  of  certain  sections  of  the  genera 
FusuSy  Buccinum,  Purpura^  and  TrochtiSy  proper  to  higher  latitudes, 
and  which  are  wanting  or  feebly  represented  in  the  inferior  crag. 

Some  of  the  corals  and  bryozoa  of  the  lower  crag  of  Suffolk  belong 
to  genera  unknown  in  the  living  creation,  and  of  a  very  peculiar 
structure ;  as,  for  example^  that  represented  in  the  annexed  fig.  (154.), 

Fig.  IM. 

m  b 


Fatdcuhnia  aurantium^  Milne  Edwards.    Famllj,  Tubul^toriiLt,  of  same  auUior. 
Bryoioan  of  extinct  genut,  from  the  inferior  or  Coralline  Crag,  Suffolk. 
a,  exterior.  b.  Tertical  section  of  interior.  e.  portion  of  exterior  magnified. 

d.  portion  of  interior  magnified,  showing  that  it  is  made  up  of  long,  thin,  straight  tubes,  united 
in  conical  bundles. 

which  is  one  of  several  species  having  a  globular  form.  The  great 
number  and  variety  of  these  zoophytes  probably  indicate  an  equable 
climate,  free  from  intense  cold  in  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
the  heat  was  never  excessive  is  confirmed  by  the  prevalence  of 
northern  forms  among  the  testacea,  such  as  the  Glycimeris,  CyprinOj 
and  Astarte,     Of  the  genus  last  mentioned  (see  fig.  155.)  there  are 

Fig.  185. 


Jstarte  (Croiihut,  Lam.)  {  species  common  to  upper  and  lower  crag. 

Astmrtt  OmalU,  Lajonkalre;  Sjm.  A,  bipartita.  Sow.  Min.  Con.  T.  521.  f.  9.;  a  very  ▼ariable  specio, 
most  charactOTtstlc  of  the  Coralline  Crag,  Sullblk. 
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ftboQt  fourteen  species,  many  of  them  being  rich  in  individnab ;  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  genera  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  such  as  Canus^ 

Fig.  146.  Fig.  167.  Fig.  158. 


Folmta  LambfrU,  joang  Pj^rula  retiemlata.  Lam. ;  Temneckimt$  exeawatmi, 

individ..  Cor.  and  Ked  Coralline    Crag,   Ram.  Forbes;  Tfmnopleurmt 

Crag.  tbolt.  exeavatus.  Wood  { Cor. 

Crag,  Ramsholt. 

Oliva,  Mitra^  Fasciolaria,  Crassatettoy  and  others.  The  cowries 
(CyprtBo^  ^^.  153),  also,  are  small,  and  belong  to  a  section  (TVirta) 
now  inhabiting  the  colder  regions.  A  large  volute,  called  Valuta 
Lamberti  (fig.  166.),  may  seem  an  exception ;  but  it  differs  in  form 
from  the  volutes  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  may,  like  the  living  Valuta 
MagellamcOy  have  been  fitted  for  an  extra-tropical  climate. 

The  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Lingula  at  Sutton  (see  fig.  160.) 
is  worthy  of  remark,  as  these  Brachiopoda  seem  now  confined  to 
more  equatorial  latitudes;  and  the  same  may  be  said  still  more 
decidedly  of  a  species  of  PyruUiy  supposed  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be 
identical  with  P,  reticulata  (fig,  167.),  now  living  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  A  genus  also  of  echinoderms,  called  by  Professor  Forbes 
Temnechinus  (fig.  158.),  is  peculiar  to  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag 
of  SuflTolk.  The  only  species  now  living  occur  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  may  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  was  higher  or  lower  than  now,  we  may  at  least  infer 
that  the  climate  and  geographical  conditions  were  by  no  means  the 
same  at  the  period  of  the  Suffolk  Crag  as  those  which  now  prevail  in 
the  same  region. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  deduced  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  shells  of  these  British  Older  Pliocene  strata 
&nd  the  fauna  of  our  present  seas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
£.  Forbes.  It  appears  that,  during  the  glacial  period,  a  period 
mtermediate,  as  we  have  seen,  between  that  of  the  crag  and  our  own 
time,  many  shells,  previously  established  in  the  temperate  zone,  re- 
treated southwards  to  avoid  an  uncongenial  climate.  The  Professor 
has  given  a  list  of  fifty  shells  which  inhabited  the  British  seas  while 
the  Coralline  and  Red  Crag  were  forming,  and  which,  though  now 
living  in  our  seas,  are  all  wanting  in  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial 
deposits.  They  must  therefore,  after  their  migration  to  the  south, 
which  took  place  during  the  glacial  period,  have  made  their  way 
northwards  again.  In  corroboration  of  these  views,  it  is  stated  that 
all  these  fifty  species  occur  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of 
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Sicily,  Sonihem  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  thej  may 
have  enjoyed,  during  the  era  of  floating  icebergs,  a  dimate  resembling 
that  now  prevailing  in  higher  European  latitudes.* 

In  the  Bed  Crag  at  Felixstow,  in  Suffolk,  Professor  Henslow  has 
found  the  ear-bones  of  one  or  more  species  of  cetaoea,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Owen,  are  the  remains  of  true  whales  of  the  family 
Bal(Bnid(E  (fig.  159.).  Mr.  Wood  is  of  opinion  that  these  cetacea  may 
be  of  the  age  of  the  Bed  Crag,  or  if  not  that  they  may  be  derived 
from  the  destruction  of  beds  of  Coralline  Crag. 

Antwerp, — Strata  of  the  same  age  as  the  Bed  and  Coralline  Crag  of 
Suffolk  have  been  long  known  in  the  country  round  Antwerp  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  below  that  city.    More  than  200  species  of 

Fig.  Ifi9.  Fig.  160. 


Tympanic  booe  of  BaLna  emarglnata,  Lingmia  DumofUeri^  Nfft ; 

Owen ;  Red  Crag,  Fellxtow.  Antwerp  Crag.  ^  ' 

testacea  have  been  collected  by  MM.  De  Wael,  Nyst,  and  others, 
of  which  two-thirds  have  been  identified  with  Suffolk  fossils  by  Mr. 
Wood.  Among  these  he  recognizes  Lingula  Dumortieri  of  Nyst 
(fig.  160.),  which  I  foand  in  abundance  at  Antwerp  in  1851,  in  what 
is  called  by  M.  de  Wael  the  middle  crag.  More  than  half  of  the 
shells  of  this  Antwerp  deposit  agree  with  living  species,  and  these 
belong  in  great  part  to  the  fauna  of  our  northern  seas,  though  some 
Mediterranean  species  are  not  wanting.  I  also  met  with  numerous 
cetacean  bones  of  the  genera  Balanoptera  and  Ziphius  in  the  same 
formation.  They  are  not  at  all  rolled,  as  if  washed  out  of  older  beds, 
and  I  infer  that  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  once  coexisted 
in  the  same  sea  with  the  associated  mollu8ca.t 

Normandy. — I  observed  in  1840  a  small  patch  of  shells  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag,  near  Yalognes,  in  Normandy; 
and  there  is  a  deposit  containing  similar  fossils  at  St.  George 
Bohon,  and  several  places  a  few  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Carentan,  in 
Normandy ;  but  they  have  never  been  traced  farther  southwards. 

Subapennine  strata, — The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  com. 
posed  chiefly  of  secondary  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off 
from  the  Ligurian  Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  on  the  side  both  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of  tertiary  strata, 
which  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occupying  the  space 
between  the  older  chain  and  the  sea.  Brocchi,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  ill.),  was  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  newer 
group  in  detail,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Subapennines ;  and  he 

•  S.  EorbM,  Mem.  GeoL  Snnrej,  Ot  t  Lyell  oq  Belgian  Tertiaries,  <^nn. 
Brit  TOl  I  Sae.  Joom.  OeoL  Soc  185S,  p.  38S. 
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classed  all  the  tertiarj  strata  of  Italj,  from  I^edmont  to  Calabria,  as 
puts  of  the  same  system.  Certain  mineral  characters,  he  observed, 
were  common  to  the  whole  ;  for  the  strata  consist  generally  of  light 
brown  or  blue  marl,  covered  bj  yeUow  calcareous  sand  and  gravel. 
There  are  also,  he  added,  some  species  of  fossil  shells  which  are  fouad 
in  tbese  deposits  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

We  have  now,  however,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subapennine 
beds  of  Brocchi,  although  chiefly  composed  of  Older  Pliocene  strata, 
belong  nevertheless,  in  part,  both  to  Mer  and  newer  members  of  the 
tertiary  series.  The  strata,  for  example,  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin, 
tre  Miocene ;  those  of  Asti  and  Parma  Older  Pliocene,  as  is  the  blue 
msrl  of  Sienna ;  while  the  shells  of  the  incumbent  yellow  sand  of  the 
same  territory  approach  more  nearly  to  the  recent  fauna  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  may  be  Newer  Pliocene. 

The  greyish-brown  or  blue  marl  of  the  Subapennine  formation  is 
▼ery  aluminous,  and  usually  contains  much  calcareous  matter  and 
scales  of  mica.  Near  Parma  it  attains  a  thickness  of  2000  feet,  and 
is  charged  throughout  with  marine  shells,  some  of  which  lived  in 
deep,  othen  in  shallow  water,  while  a  few  belong  to  freshwater 
genera,  and  must  have  been  washed  in  by  rivers.  Among  these 
last  I  have  seen  the  common  Limnea  paiusiris  in  the  blue  marl, 
filled  with  small  marine  sheUs.  The  wood  and  leaves,  which  occa- 
sionally form  beds  of  lignite  in  the  same  deposit,  may  have  been 
carried  into  the  sea  by  similar  causes.  The  shells,  in  general,  are  soft 
when  first  taken  from  the  marl,  but  they  become  hard  when  dried. 
The  superficiid  enamel  is  often  well  preserved,  and  many  shells 
retain  their  pearly  lustre,  part  of  their  external  colour,  and  even 
the  ligament  which  unites  the  valves.  No  shells  are  more  usually 
perfect  than  the  microscopic  foraminifera,  which  abound  near  Sienna, 
where  more  than  a  thousand  full-grown  individuals  may  be  sometimes 
poored  out  of  the  interior  of  a  single  univalve  of  moderate  dimensions. 

The  other  member  of  the  Subapennine  group,  the  yellow  sand  and 
conglomerate,  constitutes,  in  most  places,  a  border  formation  near  the 
junction  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary  rocks.  In  some  cases,  as  near 
the  town  of  Sienna,  we  see  sand  and  calcareous  gravel  resting  imme- 
diately on  the  Apennine  limestone,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
bine  marL  Alternations  are  there  seen  of  beds  containing  fluviatile 
•hells,  with  others  filled  exclusively  with  marine  species ;  and  I  ob- 
serred  oysters  attached  to  many  limestone  pebbles.  The  site  of 
Sienna  appears  to  have  been  a  point  where  a  river,  flowing  from  the 
Apennines,  entered  the  sea  when  the  tertiary  strata  were  formed. 

The  sand  passes  in  some  districts  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  as 
It  San  Yignone.  Its  general  superposition  to  the  marl,  even  in  parts 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  where  the  date  of  its  origin  is  very  distinct,  may 
be  explained  if  we  consider  that  it  may  represent  the  deltas  of  rivers 
and  torrents,  which  gained  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea  where  blue  marl 
had  previously  been  deposited.  The  latter,  being  composed  of  the 
finer  and  more  transportable  mud,  would  be  conveyed  to  a  distance, 
ind  first  occupy  the  bottom,  over  which  sand  and  pebbles  would 
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afterwards  be  spread,  in  proportion  as  rivers  pushed  their  deltas 
farther  outwards.  In  some  large  tracts  of  yellow  sand  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  a  single  fossil,  while  in  other  places  they  occur  in 
profusion.  Occasionallj  the  shells  are  silicified,  as  at  San  Yitale, 
nmr  Parma,  from  whence  I  saw  two  individuals  of  recent  species^ 
one  freshwater  and  the  other  marine  {Limnea  pcUustrk^  and  Cytherea 
eoncentricc^  Lam.),  both  perfectly  converted  into  flint. 

Rome^ — The  seven  hills  of  Rome  are  composed  partly  of  marine 
tertiary  strata,  those  of  Monte  Mario,  for  example,  of  the  Older 
Pliocene  period,  and  partly  of  superimposed  volcanic  tuf^  on  the 
top  of  which  are  usually  cappings  of  a  fluviatile  and  lacustrine 
deposit  Thus,  on  Mount  Aventine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Capitol, 
we  find  beds  of  calcareous  tufa  with  incrusted  reeds,  and  recent  ter- 
restrial shells,  at  the  height  of  about  200  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Tiber.  The  tusk  of  the  mammoth  has  been  procured  from 
this  formation,  but  the  shells  appear  to  be  all  of  living  species,  and 
must  have  been  imbedded  when  the  summit  of  the  Capitol  was  a 
marsh,  and  constituted  one  of  the  lowest  hollows  of  the  country  as  it 
then  existed.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  we  thus  discover  the 
extremely  recent  date  of  a  geological  event  which  preceded  an  his- 
torical era  so  remote  as  the  building  of  Rome. 

Aralo^  Caspian  formatiofu. —  This  name  has  been  given  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison  and  M.  de  Yerneuil  to  the  limestone  and  associated  sandy 
beds,  of  brackish-water  origin,  which  have  been  traced  over  a  very 
extensive  area  surrounding  the  Caspian,  Azof,  and  Aral  Seas,  and 
parts  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fossil  shells  are  partly  freshwater,  as  PahuUna,  NeriHna,  &c.,  and  partly 
marine,  of  the  family  CarcUacuB  and  MytHL  The  species  are  iden- 
tical, in  great  part,  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Caspian ;  and  when 
not  living,  they  are  analogous  to  forms  now  found  in  the  inland  seas 
of  Asia,  rather  than  to  oceanic  types.  The  limestone  rises  occa* 
sionally  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  vast  inland  sheet  of 
brackish  water  as  large  as  the  Mediterranean,  or  larger. 

The  proportion  of  recent  species  agreeing  with  the  fauna  of  the 
Caspian  is  so  considerable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
geologists  above  cited,  that  this  rock,  also  called  by  them  the  ^  Steppe 
Limestone,"  belongs  to  the  Pliocene  period.* 

MIOCENE   FORMATIONS. 

Faluns  of  Touraine, — The  strata  which  we  meet  with  next  in  the' 
descending  order  are  those  called  by  many  geologists  "  Middle  Ter- 
tiary," and  for  which  in  1833  I  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene, 
selecting  the  faluns  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  in  France  as  my 
example  or  type.  No  strata  contemporaneous  with  these  formations 
have  as  yet  been  met  with  in  the  British  Isles,  where  the  lower  crag 
of  Suffolk  is  the  deposit  nearest  in  age.  The  term  *'  faluns  "  is 
given  provincially  by  French  agriculturists  to  shelly  sand  and  marl 
*  G«ol.  of  Russia,  p.  S79.  &c. 
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spread  over  the  land  in  Touraine^  just  as  the  ^*  crag  "  was  formerly 
much  used  to  fertilize  the  soil  in  Suffolk.  Isolated  masses  of  such 
faiuns  occur  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  the  neighbourhood 
uf  Nantes,  to  as  far  inland  as  a  district  south  of  Tours.  Thej  are 
abo  found  at  Pontlevoj,  on  the  Cher,  about  70  miles  above  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Loire,  and  30  miles  S.  £.  of  Tours. 
Deposits  of  the  same  age  also  appear  under  new  mineral  conditions 
near  the  towns  of  Dinan  and  Rennes,  in  Brittanj.  I  have  visited  all 
the  localities  above  enumerated,  and  found  the  beds  on  the  Loire  to 
consist  principallj  of  sand  and  marl,  in  which  are  shells  and  corals, 
some  entire,  some  rolled,  and  others  in  minute  fragments.  In  certain 
districts,  as  at  Dou^  in  the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  10  miles 
&  W.  of  Saumur,  thej  form  a  soft  building-stone,  chiefly  composed 
of  an  aggregate  of  broken  shells,  brjozoa,  corals,  and  echinoderms, 
united  by  a  calcareous  cement ;  the  whole  mass  being  very  like  the 
Coralline  Crag  near  Aldborough  and  Sudbourn  in  Suffolk.  The 
scattered  patches  of  faiuns  are  of  slight  thickness,  rarely  exceeding 
50  feet ;  and  between  the  district  called  Sologne  and  the  sea  they 
repose  on  a  great  variety  of  older  rocks ;  being  seen  to  rest  succes- 
sively upon  gneiss,  clayslate,  various  secondary  formations,  including 
the  chalk ;  and,  lastly,  upon  the  upper  freshwater  limestone  of  the 
Parisian  tertiary  series,  which,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  111.),  stretches 
continuously  from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Loire. 

At  some  points,  as  at  Louans,  south  of  Tours,  the  shells  are  stained 
of  a  ferruginous  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk. 
The  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  marine,  but  a  few  of  them  belong 
to  land  and  fluviatile  genera.  Among  the  former.  Helix  turonensis 
Ftg.161^  (fig.  46.  p.  30.)  is  the  most  abundant 

Remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  are  here 
and  there  intermixed,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Deinotherium  (fig.  161.),  Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Chaeropota- 
mus,  Dichobune,  Deer,  and  others,  and 
these  are  accompanied  by  cetacea,  such 
as  the  Lamantine,  Morse,  Sea-calf,  and 
Dolphin,  all  of  extinct  species. 

Professor  E.  Forbes,  after  studying  the 
fossil  testacea  which  I  obtained  from  these 
beds,  informs  me  that  he  has  no  doubt 
9tnmunm,Kmp,  they  Were  formed  partly  on  the  shore 
itself  at  the  level  of  low  water,  and  partly  at  very  moderate  depths, 
not  exceeding  ten  fathoms  below  that  level.  The  molluscous  fauna 
of  the  "faiuns"  is  on  the  whole  much  more  littoral  than  that  of  the 
Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  implies  a  shallower  sea.  It  is, 
moreover,  contrasted  with  the  Suffolk  Crag  by  the  indications  it 
affords  of  an  extra-European  climate.  Thus  it  contains  seven  species 
of  CypraOy  some  larger  than  any  existing  cowry  of  the  Mediterranean, 
wveral  speeies  of  OUva^  AnciUaria,  MUra^  Terebra,  Pyrtila,  Fas- 
cioiarioy  and   Conm.    Of  the  cones  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
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species,  some  very  large,  whereas  the  only  European  cone  is  of  di- 
minutive size.  The  genus  Neritay  and  many  others,  are  also  repre- 
sented by  individuals  of  a  type  now  characteristic  of  equatorial  seas, 
and  wholly  unlike  any  Mediterranean  forms.  These  proofs  of  a  more 
elevated  temperature  seem  to  imply  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  falnns 
as  compared  with  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  proportion  of  testacea  of  recent  species 
found  in  the  falnns. 

Out  of  290  species  of  shells,  collected  by  myself  in  1840  at 
Pontlevoy,  Louans,  Boss^e,  and  other  villages  twenty  miles  south  of 
Tours ;  and  at  Savign^,  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  that  place  ; 
seventy-two  only  could  be  identified  with  recent  species,  which  is  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  A  large  number  of  the  290 
species  are  common  to  all  the  localities,  those  peculiar  to  each  not 
being  more  numerous  than  we  might  expect  to  find  in  different  bays 
of  the  same  sea. 

The  total  number  of  testaceous  mollusca  from  the  falnns,  in  my 
possession,  is  302,  of  which  forty-five  only  were  found  by  Mr.  Wood 
to  be  common  to  the  Suffolk  Crag.  The  number  of  corals,  including 
bryozoa  and  zoantharia,  obtained  by  me  at  Dou^  and  other  localities 
before  adverted  to,  amounts  to  forty-three,  as  determined  by  Mr. 
XfOnsdale,  of  which  seven  (one  of  them  a  zoantharian)  agree  spe- 
cifically with  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag.  Only  one  has,  as  yet,  been 
identified  with  a  living  species.  But  it  is  difficult,  notwithstanding 
the  advances  recently  made  by  MM.  Dana,  Milne  EJdwards,  Haime, 
and  Lonsdale,  to  institute  a  satisfactory  comparison  between  recent 
and  fossil  zoantharia  and  bryozoa.  Some  of  the  genera  occurring 
fossil  in  Touraine,  as  the  Astrea,  Dendrophyllia,  LunulUes^  have  not 
been  found  in  European  seas  north  of  the  Mediterranean;  nevertheless 
the  zoantharia  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  indicate  on  the  whole  so 
warm  a  climate  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  shells. 

It  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  about  300  species  of  Touraine 
shells  with  about  450  from  the  Suffolk  Crag,  forty-five  only  were 
found  to  be  common  to  both,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  only  fifteen 
per  cent.  The  same  small  amount  of  agreement  is  found  in  the 
corals  also.  I  formerly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  marked  dif- 
f  jrence  in  species  with  the  supposed  co-existence  of  the  two  faunas, 
by  imagining  them  to  have  severally  belonged  to  distinct  zoological 
provinces  or  two  seas,  the  one  opening  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to 
the  south,  with  a  barrier  of  land  between  them,  like  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  separating  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  I  now 
abandon  that  idea  for  several  reasons ;  among  others,  because  I  suc- 
ceeded in  1841  in  tracing  the  Crag  fauna  southwards  in  Normandy 
to  within  seventy  miles  of  the  Falunian  type,  near  Dinan,  yet  found 
that  both  assemblages  of  fossils  retained  their  distinctive  characters, 
showing  no  signs  of  any  blending  of  species  or  transition  of  climate. 

On  a  comparison  of  280  Mediterranean  shells  with  600  British 
species,  made  for  me  by  an  experienced  conchologist  in  1841,  160 
were  found  to  be  common  to  both  collections,  which  is  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  fiftj-sey en  per  cent.,  a  fourfold  grf^ater  specific  resemblance 
than  between  the  seas  of  the  crag  and  the  faluns,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  geographical  distance  between  England  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  between  Suffolk  and  the  Loire.  The  principal  grounds, 
however,  for  referring  the  English  crag  to  the  Older  Pliocene  and  the 
French  faluns  to  the  Miocene  epochs,  consist  in  the  predominance  of 
fossil  shells  in  the  British  strata  identifiable  with  species,  not  onlj  still 
linng,  but  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  seas,  while 
the  accompanying  extinct  species  are  of  genera  such  as  characterize 
Europe.  In  the  faluns,  on  the  contrary,  the  recent  species  are  in  a 
decided  minority ;  and  most  of  them  are  now  inhabitants  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  in  a  word,  less 
northern  in  character  and  pointing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  warmer 
climate.  They  indicate  a  state  of  things  receding  farther  from  the 
present  condition  of  central  Europe  in  physical  geography  and  climate, 
and  doubtless,  therefore,  receding  farther  from  our  era  in  time. 
*  Bordeaux.  — A  great  extent  of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Gironde  is  overspread  by  tertiary  deposits  of  various  ages  from 
the  Eocene  to  the  Pliocene.  Among  these,  especially  near  Saucats  in 
the  environs  of  Bordeaux,  and  at  M^rignac  and  Bazas  in  the  same 
region,  are  sands  containing  marine  shells,  and  corals  of  the  type  of 
the  Touraine  faluns.* 

Belgium, — In  a  small  hill  or  ridge  called  the  Bolderberg,  which  I 
visited  in  1851,  situated  near  Hasselt,  about  forty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Brussels,  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  occur,  to  which  M.  Dumont  first 
called  attention  as  appearing  to  constitute  a  northern  representative 
of  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  They  are  quite  distinct  in  their  fossils 
from  the  Antwerp  Crag  before  mentioned,  and  contain  shells  of  the 
Pig.  les  genera  Oliva,  ConuSy  AndUariOy  PleurotomOy 

and  Cancellaria  in  abundance.  The  most 
common  shell  is  an  Olive  (see  fig.  162.),  called 
by  Nyst  Oliva  Dufremiiy  Bast. ;  but  which  is 
undoubtedly,  as  M.  Bosquet  observes,  smaller 
and  shorter  than  the  Bordeaux  species-t 

North  Germany, — We  learn  from  the  able 
treatise  published  by  M.  Beyrich,  in  1853,  that 

^b^l  iw5Vmriit.?iS?.""  *^®  ^^®^^^  ^*"°*  *^^^®  alluded  to,  which  is  so 
•.front  view ;  *.  back  riew.  meagrely  exhibited  in  the  Bolderberg,  is  rich 
io  species  in  other  localities  in  North  Germany,  as  in  Mecklenburg 
Liineburg,  the  Island  Sylt,  and  at  Bersenbriick  north  of  Osnabruck, 
in  Westphalia,  where  it  was  first  observed  by  F.  Romer.  It  is  also 
said  to  occur  at  Bocholt,  and  other  points  in  Westphalia;  on  the  borders 
of  Holland ;  also  at  Crefeld  and  Dusseldorf.  Not  having  visited  these 
localities,  I  can  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  agreement  in  age  of  the 
aeyeral  deposits  here  enumerated. 

•  Sec  a  Kemoir  by  V.  Baalin,  1848 :    eeems  to  be  copied  from  that  given  by 
Bopdetnx.  Bastcrot  of  the  Bordeaux  fossil. 

t  Lyell  on  Belgian  Tertlarics,  Quart.        %  Die  Conchylien  dea  Norddeutschen 
u«oL  Joarn.  1852,  p.  295.     Njst's  figure    Tortiargebirgo  :  Berlin,  185a 
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Vienna  bann, — In  South  Germany  the  general  resemblanee  of 
the  shells  of  the  Vienna  tertiary  basin  with  those  of  the  faluns  of 
Touraine  has  long  been  acknowledged.  In  Dr.  Homes'  excellent  work, 
recently  commenced,  on  the  fossil  mollusca  of  that  formation,  we  see 
figures  of  many  shells  of  the  genus  ConuSj  some  of  large  size,  clearly 
of  the  same  species  as  those  found  in  the  falunian  sands  of  Touraine. 
M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny  has  also  shown  that  the  foraminifera  of  the 
Vienna  basin  differ  alike  from  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene  spedea^  and 
agree  with  those  of  the  faluns,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  known.  Among 
the  Vienna  foraminifera,  the  genus  Amphi$tegina  (fig.  163.)  is  very 

Fig.  16a. 
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characteristic,  and  is  supposed  by  Archiac  to  take  the  same  place 
among  the  foraminifera  of  the  Miocene  era^  which  the  Nummulites 
occupy  in  the  Eocene  period. 

The  Vienna  basin  is  thought  by  some  geologists  to  comprise 
tertiary  strata  of  more  than  one  age,  the  lowest  strata  reached  in 
boring  Artesian  wells  being  older  than  the  faluns. 

Piedmont,  —  Switzerland,  —  To  the  same  Miocene  or  "  falunian  " 
epoch,  we  may  refer  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  the  Hill  of  the  Superga 
near  Turin  in  Piedmont  *,  as  also  part  of  the  Molasse  of  Switzer- 
land, or  the  greenish  sand  which  fills  the  great  Swiss  valley  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  it  usually  takes 
the  form  of  a  conglomerate  called  provincially  '*  nagelflue,"  some- 
times attaining  the  truly  wonderful  thickness  of  6000  and  8000  feet, 
as  in  the  Rigi  near  Lucerne  and  in  the  Speer  near  Wesen.  The 
lower  portion  of  this  molasse  is  of  freshwater  origin. 

Scotland,  —  Jsle  of  Mull, — In  the  sea-cliffs  forming  the  head- 
land of  Ardtun  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  several 
bands  of  tertiary  strata  containing  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
were  discovered  in  185 1  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  f  From  his  descrip- 
tion it  appears  that  there  are  three  leaf-beds,  varying  in  thickness 
from  1^  to  2}^  feet,  which  are  interstratified  with  volcanic  tufiTand 
trap,  the  whole  mass  being  about  130  feet  in  thickness.  A  sheet 
of  basalt  40  feet  thick  covers  the  whole  ;  and  another  columnar 
bed  of  the  same  rock  10  feet  thick  is  exposed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff.  One  of  the  leaf-beds  consists  of  a  compressed  mass  of 
leaves  unaccompanied  by  any  stems,  as  if  they  had  been  blown  into 
a  marsh  where  a  species  of  Equisetum  grew,  of  which  the  remains 
are  plentifully  imbedded  in  clay. 

*  See  Sig.  Oior.  Mk»elotti*s  works.  f  Qf^^f^  Oeol*  Jonm.  1851,  p.  89. 
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It  is  supposed  hj  the  Duke  of  Argyle  that  this  formation  was 
accumulated  in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  volcano^  which  emitted  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lavaj 
The  tufaceoas  envelope  of  the  fossils  may  have  fallen  into  the  lake 
from  the  air  as  Tolcanic  dust,  or  have  been  washed  down  into  it  as 
mad  from  the  adjoining  land.  The  deposit  is  decidedly  newer  than 
the  chalk,  for  chalk  flints  containing  cretaceous  fossils  were  detected 
bj  the  Duke  in  the  principal  mass  of  volcanic  ashes  or  tuff.* 

The  leaves  belong  to  species,  and  sometimes  even  to  families,  no 
longer  indigenous  in  the  British  Isles  ;  and  **  their  climatal  aspect," 
uys  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  'Ms  more  mid-lBuropean  than  that  of  the  English 
Eocene  Flora.  They  also  resemble  some  of  the  Miocene  plants  of 
Croatia  described  by  XJnger."  Some  of  them  appear  to  belong  to  a 
coniferous  tree,  possibly  a  yew  (  Taxus) ;  others,  still  more  abundant, 
to  a  plane  (JPtatanus),  having  the  same  outline  and  veining  well 
preserved.  No  accompanying  fossil  shells  have  been  met  with,  and 
there  seems  therefore  the  same  uncertainty  in  determining  whether 
these  beds  are  Upper  Eocene  or  Miocene,  which  we  experience  when 
we  endeavour  to  fix  the  age  of  many  continental  Brown-Coal  form- 
ations, those  of  Croatia  not  excepted. 

These  interesting  discoveries  in  Mull  naturally  raise  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  basalt  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  cele- 
brated Giant's  Causeway,  may  not  be  of  the  same  age.  For  in 
Antrim  the  basalt  overlies  the  chalk,  and  the  upper  mass  of  it 
covers  everywhere  a  bed  of  lignite  and  charcoal,  in  which  wood, 
with  the  fibre  well  preserved,  and  evidently  dicotyledonous,  is  pre- 
served.! The  general  dearth  of  strata  in  the  British  Isles,  inter- 
mediate in  age  between  the  formation  of  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene 
periods,  may  arise,  says  Prof.  Forbes,  from  the  extent  of  dry  land 
which  prevailed  in  the  vast  interval  of  time  alluded  to.  If  land  pre- 
dominated, the  only  monuments  we  are  likely  ever  to  find  of  Mio- 
<^e  date  are  those  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin,  such  as  these 
Ardtun  beds  in  Mull,  or  the  lignites  and  associated  basalts  in 
Antrim.  On  the  fiaules  of  Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne,  I  have  seen 
leaf  beds  among  the  ancient  volcanic  tufis  which  I  have  always 
supposed  to  be  of  Miocene  date.  Some  of  the  Brown  Coal  deposits 
of  Germany  are  believed  to  be  Miocene ;  others,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  next  chapter,  are  Eocene,  Upper  or  Middle. 

(Hder  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formaUons  in  the  United  States,  — 
Between  the  Alleghany  mountains,  formed  of  older  rocks,  and  the 
Atlantic,  there  intervenes,  in  the  United  States,  a  low  region  occupied 
principally  by  beds  of  marl,  clny,  and  sand,  consisting  of  the  cretaceous 
Md  tertiary  formations,  and  chiefiy  of  the  latter.  The  general  eleva- 
tion of  this  plain  bordering  the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  100  feet, 
i^though  it  is  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high.  Its  width  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states  is  very  commonly  from  100  to  150  miles^ 
It  consists,  in  the  Souths  as  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina, 

*  Qaart  GeoL  Jonrn.  1851,  p.  90.  f  Doke  of  Argyll,  ibid.  p.  101. 
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almost  exclusivelj  of  Eocene  deposits  ;  but  in  North  Carolina,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Delaware,  more  modern  strata  predominate,  which, 
ader  examining  them  in  1842, 1  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the 
English  crag  and  Faluns  of  Touraine.*  If,  chronologicallj  speaking, 
they  can  be  truly  said  to  be  the  representatives  of  these  two  Euro- 
pean formations,  they  may  range  in  age  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to 
the  Miocene  epoch,  according  to  the  classification  of  European  strata 
adopted  in  this  chapter. 

The  proportion  of  fossil  sheik  agreeing  with  recent,  out  of  147 
species  collected  by  me,  amounted  to  about  17  per  cent,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  whole ;  but  as  the  fossils  so' assimilated  were  almost  always  the 
same  as  species  now  living  in  the  neighbouring  Atlantic,  the  number 
may  hereafter  be  augmented,  when  the  recent  fauna  of  that  ocean  is 
better  known.  In  different  localities,  abo,  the  proportion  of  recent 
species  varied  considerably. 

On  the  banks  of  the  James*  River,  in  Virginia,  about  20  miles  below 
Richmond,  in  a  cliff  about  30  feet  high,  I  observed  yellow  and  white 
sands  overlying  an  Eocene  marl,  just  as  the  yellow  sands  of  the  crag  lie 
on  the  blue  London  clay  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  in  England.  In  the 
Virginian  sands,  we  find  a  profusion  of  an  Astarte  {A.  umhUata, 
Conrad),  which  resembles  closely,  and  may  possibly  be  a  variety  of, 
one  of  the  commonest  fossils  of  the  Suffolk  Crag  {A.  bipartUd) ;  the 
other  shells  also,  of  the  genera  Natica,  Fissurella,  Artemis,  Lucina, 
ChamOy  Pectunculus,  and  Pecten,  are  analogous  to  shells  both  of  the 
English  crag  and  French  faluns,  although  the  species  are  almost  all 
distinct.  Out  of  147  of  these  American  fossib  I  could  only  find  13 
species  common  to  Europe,  and  these  occur  partly  in  the  Safiblk 
Crag,  and  partly  in  the  faluas  of  Touraine ;  but  it  is  an  important 
characteristic  of  the  American  group,  that  it  not  only  contains  many 

Fig-  »«•  Fig.  16B. 
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peculiar  extinct  forms,  such  as  Ftisns  quadricostatuSy  Say  (see  fig. 
165.)  and  Venus  tridacnoideSy  abundant  in  these  same  formations, 
but  also  some  shells  which,  like  Fulgur  carina  of  Say  and  F*  ca^ 
naliculatus    (see   fig.    164.),   Calyptraa  costata,   Venus  mercenaria. 


•  Proceed,  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  vol  ir.  part  3.  1845,  p.  547. 
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Lam.,  Modiola  glandule^  Totten,  and  Pecten  nutgellanieus^  Lam.,  are 
recent  speciea,  yet  of  forms  now  confined  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic, —  a  fact  implying  that  some  traces  of  the  beginning  of  the 
present  geographical  distribution  of  mollusca  date  back  to  a  period  as 
remote  as  that  of  the  Miocene  strata. 

Of  ten  species  of  zoophytes  which  I  procured  on  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  one  was  formerly  supposed  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  be 
identical  with  a  fossil  from  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  but  this  species 

(see  fig.  166.)  proves  on  re- examination 
to  be  different,  and  to  agree  generically 
with 'a  coral  now  living  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States.  With  respect  to 
climate,  Mr.  Lonsdale  regards  these 
corals  as  indicating  a  temperature  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  shells  would  lead  to  similar  conclu- 
sions. Those  occurring  on  the  James 
River  are  in  the  37th  degree  of  N.  lati- 

sjn^jS^kophpitdm  iSwatum.       tude,  whllc  tlic  Freuch  faluns  are  in  the 
wima«n.i>urg.  virgini..  ^^^^  .  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  American 

fossils  would  scarcely  imply  so  warm  a  climate  as  must  have  prevailed 
in  France  when  the  Miocene  strata  of  Touraine  originated. 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in  these  Post-£ocene  strata  of  the  United 
States  are  several  large  teeth  of  the  shark  family,  not  distinguishable 
specifically  from  fossils  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 

India. -^  Sew AUh  HUU,  —  The  freshwater  deposits  of  the  sub- 
Himalayan  or  Sew^ik  Hills^  described  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain 
Cantley,  belong  probably  to  some  part  of  the  Miocene  period,  although 
itisdifilcult  to  decide  this  question  until  the  accompanying  fresh- 
water and  land  shells  have  been  more  carefully  determined  and  com- 
pared with  fossils  of  other  tertiary  deposits.  The  strata  are  certainly 
newer  than  the  nummnlitic  rocks  of  India,  and,  like  the  faluns  of 
Touraine,  they  contain  the  genera  Deinotherium  and  Mastodon,  with 
which  are  associated  no  less  than  seven  extinct  species  of  Elephants. 
The  presence  of  a  fossil  giraffe  and  hippopotamus,  genera  now  only 
living  in  Africa,  and  of  a  camel,  an  inhabitant  of  extensive  plains, 
implies  a  former  geographical  state  of  things  strongly  contrasted  with 
what  now  prevails  in  the  saSne  region.  A  species  of  Anoploihervim 
{A,  potterogeniium)  forms  a  link  between  this  fauna  and  that  of  the 
Eocene  period ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  Sewalik  mammalia  have  a  more 
modem  aspect  than  those  of  the  Upper  E«)cene,  so  many  being  re- 
ferable to  existing  genera,  whereas  almost  every  Eocene  genus  is 'ex- 
tinct Moreover,  the  sub-Himalayan  fauna  exhibits  a  great  develop- 
inent  of  the  Ruminants,  an  order  so  feebly  represented  in  the  Eocene 
period.  In  addition  to  the  camel  and  giraffe  already  aUuded  to,  we 
have  here  the  huge  Sivatherium,  a  ruminant  bigger  than  the  rhinoce- 
ros, and  provided  with  a  large  upper  lip,  if  not  a  short  proboscis,  and 
having  two  pair  of  horns  resembling  those  of  antelopes.  The  number 
of  species  of  the  genus  Antelope  is  also  remarkable.  In  the  same  fauna 
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appear  many  carniyorous  beasts,  often  belonging  to  existing  genera, 
and  seyeral  species  of  monkey.  Among  the  reptiles  are  crocodiles, 
some  larger  than  any  now  living  ;  and  an  enormous  tortoise,  TeMtudo 
AiUUi  the  curved  shell  of  which  measured  twenty  feet  across. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

UPPER  EOCENE  FORMATIONS. 

{Lower  Miocene  of  many  authors,) 


Preliminary  remarks  on  claBsification,  and  on  the  line  of  separation  between 
Eocene  and  Miocene  strata -^Whether  the  Limbnrg  and  contemporaneoos 
formations  should  be  called  Upper  Eocene — Limboiig  strato  in  Belgium — 
Strata  of  same  age  in  North  Qermany — Mayenoe  basin — Brown  Coal  of 
Germany — Upper  Eocene  of  Hempstead  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight — Upper  Eocene 
of  France — Lacustrine  strata  of  Auveiigne — Indusial  limestone — Freshwater 
strata  of  the  Cantal — Its  resemblance  in  some  places  to  white  chalk  with  flints 
— Proofs  of  gradual  deposition — Upper  Eocene  of  Bordeaux,  Aix-en-ftrovence^ 
Malta*  &c. — Upper  Eocene  of  Nebraska,  United  States. 

Preliminary  remarks.  —  In  the  last  chapter  it  was  stated  that  as  yet 
we  know  of  no  marine  strata  In  the  British  Isles  contemporaneous  with 
the  faluns  of  Touraine,  or  those  shelly  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the 
Loire  which  I  selected  as  the  type  of  the  Miocene  period.  There 
have,  however,  been  recently  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  certain 
fluvio-marine  deposits,  which  many  continental  geologists  would  call 
'*  Lower  Miocene/  the  "  faluns  "  being  termed  by  them  "  Upper  Mio- 
cene.** A  few  preliminary  remarks  on  this  difference  of  nomencla- 
ture, bearing  as  it  does  on  questions  involving  the  first  principles 
of  classification,  will  be  necessary  before  I  treat  of  the  Upper  Eocene 
formntions.  • 

The  marine  strata,  which  in  the  north  of  France  come  next  in  chro- 
nological order  to  the  **  faluns,"  or  which  immediately  precede  them  in 
age,  are  the  sands  and  sandstones,  called  the  '^  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau," 
or  "  sables  marins  sup^rieurs."  (See  General  Table,  p.  106.)  They 
constitute  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  are  overlaid  by 
a  freshwater  limestone  called  *^  Calcaire  de  la  Beauce."  The  upper 
marine  sands  contain  no  fossil  shells  common  to  the  faluns,  or  ex- 
tremely few  species, ;  and  no  shells  of  living  species,  or,  if  so,  they 
are  about  as  scarce  as  in  the  Middle  or  typical  Eocene  groups. 
In  consequence  of  this  distinctness  in  the  fossils,  and  for  other  reasons, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  I  excluded  these  ''  upper  sands'*  from  the 
Miocene  period  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  availing  myself  of 
the  hiatus  between  the  Gr^  de  Fontainebleau  and  the  faluns  to  draw 
a  line  of  separation  between  Eocene  and  Miocene.  In  support  of  this 
daanfication  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  ^  upper  marine  sands,''  or 
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6r^  de  Fontiunebleau  of  the  Parisian  series,  with  their  characteristic 
Bbells,  extend  southwards  from  the  French  metropolis,  as  far  as 
£tampe8,  which  is  within  seventj  miles  of  Pontlevoy,  near  Blois,  and 
not  more  than  100  miles  from  SaTignd,  near  Tours,  two  localities  where 
the fahauan  shells  are  very  abundant.  So  remarkable  a  difference 
between  the  species  of  the  yaUey  of  the  Loire  and  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  cannot  be  the  result  of  geographical  distribution  at  one 
and  the  same  former  era,  but  must  evidently  have  depended  on  a  dif- 
ference  in  the  age  of  the  deposits.  It  marks  the  influence  of  Time,  and 
not  of  Space. 

Another  reason  which  induced  me  to  class  the  Gr^sdeFontainebleau 
and  strata  of  the  same  age  with  the  older  series  rather  than  with  the 
newer,  was  the  decidedly  Eocene  aspect  of  the  testaceous  fauna,  and 
the  fact  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shells  of  the  "  upp^r  sands  " 
are  of  species  common  to  the  underlying  Parisian  strata. 

A  dif^rent  arrangement^  however,  was  adopted  by  MM.  Dufr^noy 
and  E.  de  Beaumont,  in  their  colouring  of  the  Oovemment  Map  of 
France,  for  they  comprehended  in  their  Miocene  group,  not  only  the 
faluns  of  Tonraine,  but  also  the  freshwater  "  calcaire  de  la  Beauce,** 
and  the  marine  sands  and  sandstone  (Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau),  t.  e, 
aQ  the  tertiary  deposits  which  lie  above  the  gypseous  series  of  Mont- 
martre,  a  formation  well  known  as  rich  in  extinct  mammalia,  first 
bronght  to  light  by  the  genius  of  Cuvier.  M.  D^Archiac,  in  1839, 
followed  the  same  mode  of  classification,  dividing  what  he  termed 
"  Lower  "  fipom  his  "  Middle  tertiary  *  in  the  same  way.  M.  Deshayes, 
in  his  work  on  the  Fossil  Shells  of  the  Environs  of  Paris  (1824 — 
1837),  had  given  twenty-nine  species  as  belonging  to  the  upper  marine 
strata,  nearly  all  of  which  he  distinguished  specifically  from  shells  of 
the  Cakaire  Grosster^  although  he  regarded  them  as  characteristic 
of  the  same  fauna.  The  railway  cuttings  near  Etampes,  in  1849, 
enabled  M.  Hubert  to  raise  the  number  to  ninety,  and  he  first  pointed 
out  that  most  of  them  agreed  specifically  with  shells  of  Kleyn  Spawen, 
near  Maestricht,  in  Belgium,  and  with  those  of  Rupelmonde  and 
other  places  near  Antwerp.  These  Belgian  fossils  had  been  de* 
scribed  by  MM.Nyst,  De  Eoninck,  and  Bosquet,  and  their  geological 
position  had  been  accurately  ascertained  by  M.  Dumont,  and  placed 
by  him  above  the  Brussels  tertiary  beds,  which  are  the  undoubted 
representatives  of  the  Calcaire  Oroseier  of  Paris,  a  typical  Eocene 
group.  ML  de  Koninck,  about  the  same  time,  remarked  that  the 
Kleyn  Spawen,  or  *'  Limburg  ^  fossils,  were  in  part  identical  with 
those  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  basin,  a  group  which  in  my  first 
editions  I  had  assigned  to  the  Miocene  period.  M.  Beyrich  more 
recently  (l8/{0)  has  described  a  formation  of  the  same  age  as  that 
of  Kleyn  Spawen,  occurring  within  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of 
Berlin,  near  the  village  of  Hermsdorf ;  and  has  shown  that  about  a 
third  of  the  species  agreed  with  known  Belgian  shells  of  the  age  of 
the  6r^  de  Fontainebleau,  while  about  a  fifth  are  English  and 
French  Middle  Eocene  species. 

In  1861, 1  examined  with  care  the  Belgian  formations  at  Rupel- 
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monde  and  Boom,  near  Antwerp,  and  in  the  Limburg,  near  Maes- 
tricht,  and  was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Bosquet,  to  give 
a  table  of  no  less  than  201  species  of  shells  of  the  era  under  con- 
sideration. Of  these  more  than  a  third  proved  to  be  identical  with 
English  Eocene  testacea,  even  when  I  restricted  the  term  Eocene  to 
its  most  limited  sense,  exteni^ng  it  no  farther  upwards  than  the 
Middle  Eocene  or  nummulitic  formations.*  For  this  reason  I  called 
the  Limburg  or  Elleyn  Spawen  beds  Upper  Eocene,  giving  as  m7 
reason  '^  that  they  resembled  the  older  formations  in  their  fossils  as 
much  as  some  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Eocene  series  in  France 
and  England  resemble  each  other;  as  much,  for  example,  as  the 
Barton  Clay  in  Hampshire  agrees  with  the  London  Clay  proper,  or 
the  Calcaire  Grossier  with  the  Soissonnais  sands  in  France." 

Subsequently,  in  the  winter  of  1852,  Professor  Edward  Forbes 
examined  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  deposit  occupying 
a  very  limited  area,  but  about  170  feet  in  thickness,  which  he  first 
determined  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Limburg  beds.  They  were 
found  to  be  in  comformable  position  with  the  other  tertiary  strata 
previously  known  in  that  island,  and  to  contain  abundantly  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  Eleyn  Spawen  fossils.  He  named  this 
deposit  **  the  Hempstead  series,"  and  classed  it  as  Upper  Eocene,  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  which  had  induced  me  so  to  name  the 
Limburg  beds  of  Belgium.  They  cannot  in  fact  be  separated  from 
the  subjacent  Eocene  strata  without  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation 
confessedly  arbitrary,  and  which  would  leave  a  great  many  of  the 
same  species  of  fossils  above  and  below  it  So  complete,  indeed,  is 
the  passage  from  the  Bembridge  series  (an  equivalent  of  the  gypsum 
of  Montmartre,  and,  therefore,  an  acknowledged  Eocene  formation) 
into  the  Hempstead  beds,  that  Professor  Forbes  places  both  groups 
together  in  his  Upper  Eocene  division,  drawing  the  line  between 
Upper  and  Middle  Eocene  at  the  base  of  the  Bembridge  beds. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  two  recent  authorities,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  (1853)  have  written  on  the  tertiary 
formations  of  Germany,  M.  Beyrich,  before  cited  f,  and  Dr.  Sand- 
berger  j:,  contend  that  all  strata,  parallel  in  age  with  the  limburg, 
should  be  termed  Lower  Miocene.  M.  Beyrich  ajQirms  that  if  the 
strata  of  the  Bolderberg  in  Belgium,  and  numerous  deposits  of  con- 
temporaneous date  of  Northern  Germany  already  enumerated 
(p.  179.),  be  of  the  age  of  the  "faluns,"  then  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  same  beds  have  so  many  fossils  in  common  with  the  Limburg 
strata,  that  the  latter  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  Miocene,  or  as  an 
older  deposit  of  the  same  great  period ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  allow  Uie  Eocene  division  to  absorb  all  the 
overlying  tertiary  formations,  we  must  begin  a  new  series  from  the 
base  of  the  Limburg  upwards,  calling  the  latter  Lower  Miocene. 

•  Quart  Geol.  Joum.  1852,  vol  viii.  J  Tiber  das  Mainzer  Tertiarbeckens, 
p.  322.  &c.:  Wiesbaden,  1853. 

t  Die  Conchylien  des  Norddeutsch. 
Teitiargeb.:  Berlin,  1853. 
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Dr.  Sandberger  divides  the  strata  of  the  Mayence  basin  into  two 
sections,  an  older  and  a  newer,  the  former  confessedly  the  equivalent 
of  the  Limburg  (or  Hempstead)  beds,  while  in  the  upper  he  finds 
some  fossil  remains,  which  appear  to  him  to  have  a  more  modem 
eharacter.  Bat  when  we  separate  from  this  higher  division  the 
sands  of  Eppelsheim,  containing  bones  of  Deinotkerium  and  Mastodon 
ImgiroitriSj  which  are  most  probably  of  falunian  age,  the  rest  of  his 
apper  series  may  be  as  old  as  the  Limburg  beds,  though,  for  want  of 
good  sections,  there  is  much  obscurity  in  regard  to  the  grouping  of 
the  beds.  Dr.  Sandberger,  however,  gives  a  list  of  twelve  shells,  be- 
sides some  teeth  of  fish  and  other  fossils,  which  are  common  to  the 
Majence  basin  and  the  Hesse-Cassel  sands.  Now  the  latter  were 
classed  as  Subapennine  or  Pliocene  by  Philippi,  and,  although  we 
bave  as  yet  no  sufficient  data  for  determining  their  true  age,  appear 
clearly  to  belong  to  a  more  modem  fauna  than  that  of  the  Mayence 
basin.  If  such  a  relationship  could  be  established  between  the  two 
as  to  indicate  a  passage  from  the  Hesse-Cassel  fauna  to  that  of  the 
Mayence  beds,  this  fact  would  doubtless  go  some  way  towards 
bearing  out  the  views  of  the  author. 

The  reader  has  probably  by  this  time  begun  to  perceive  that  one 
caoae  of  embarrassment^  experienced  in  the  classification  of  these 
tertiary  formations,  arises  from  the  discovery  of  several  missing 
links  in  the  chain  of  historical  records.  I  may  remind  him  that  for 
more  than  twenty  years  I  have  advocated  in  the  Principles^  of 
Geology  the  doctrine  that  there  has  been  a  continual  coming  in  of 
new  species,  and  dying  out  of  old  ones,  and  a  gradual  change  in  the 
physical  geography  and  climate  of  the  earth,  and  not  such  a  reitera- 
tion of  sudden  revolutions  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  worlds,  as 
was  once  insisted  upon  by  many  English  geologists  of  note,  and 
is  still  maintained  by  not  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  continental 
writers.  When,  therefore,  I  proposed  in  1883  the  term  Miocene  for 
the  fdnns  of  Touraine,  the  fossil  shells  of  which,  according  to  the 
determination  of  M.  Deshayes,  contained  an  admixture  of  about  seven- 
teen in  the  hundred  of  recent  species,  I  foretold  that  from  time  to  time 
new  sets  of  strata  would  come  to  light,  and  require  to  be  intercalated 
between  those  already  described,  and  in  that  case  that  the  fossils 
of  newly-found  beds  would  '*  deviate  from  the  normal  types  first 
selected,  and  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  types  of  the  ante- 
cedent or  subsequent  epochs.**  According  to  this  view,  it  was 
obvious  from  the  first  that  the  oldest  Miocene  records,  whenever 
they  were  detected,  would  not  be  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
joangest  members  of  the  Eocene  series,  especially  in  the  proportion 
of  the  living  to  the  extinct  species  of  fossil  shells.  The  importance, 
indeed,  of  the  latter  test  must  diminish  rapidly  the  more  we  recede 
from  the  Pliocene  and  approach  the  Miocene,  and  still  more  the 
Eocene  formations,  although  it  is  never  without  its  value,  and  often 
furnishes  the  only  common  standard  of  comparison  between  strata  of 
very  distant  countries. 

I  make  these  allusions  to  show  that  I  am  by  no  means  unprepared 
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for  the  discovery  of  gradations  from  Miocene  to  Eocene,  and  for  the 
probable  necessity  of  including  hereafter  in  the  Miocene  series 
some  fossiliferous  groups  which  may  diverge  in  their  characters  from 
the  standard  first  set  up,  or  from  the  type  of  the  faluns  of  Tou- 
raine*  But  I  have  seen,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  evidence  that  snch  a 
passage,  as  is  here  spoken  of,  has  been  made  out  The  limits  of  the 
Eocene  series  have  been  extended,  without  as  yet  filling  up  the  gap 
between  that  series  and  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  I  am  desirous  at  the 
same  time  to  explain,  that  the  important  point  now  at  issue  is  not 
simply  one  of  nomenclature.  The  difficulty  is  the  same,  whether  we 
use  the  terms  Lower  and  Middle  Tertiary,  or  Eocene  and  Miocene. 
To  one  or  other  of  the  periods  so  named  we  must  refer  the  Limburg 
and  Hempstead  beds,  and  the  sands  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 
Can  we,  without  doing  violence  to  paleontological  principles,  refer 
all  these  to  the  same  period  as  the  faluns  of  Touraine  ?  If  so,  it  would 
be  immaterial  whether  we  called  them  Middle  Tertiary,  Miocene  or 
^'  Falunian,"  or  by  any  other  general  name.  The  question  is,  whether, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  the  mass  of  characteristic  fos- 
sils of  the  groups  alluded  to  resemble  more  nearly  the  Eocene  or  the 
Falunian.  I  adhere  at  present  to  the  nomenclature  formerly  adopted 
by  me  for  strata  described  in  this  chapter,  calling  them  Upper  Eocene 
•—not  because  of  the  small  number  of  living  species  of  shells  found 
in  them,  although  this  is  certainly  one  point  of  agreement  between 
them  and  the  ''nummulitic"  Eocene  beds,  but  because  of  the  aspect  of 
the  whole  fauna,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  Eocene  rather  than  Fa- 
lunian. Among  other  illustrations  of  this  affinity,  I  may  refer 
the  reader  to  the  numerous  and  excellent  figures  of  species  of  the 
genus  Valuta  given  by  M.  Beyrich  from  the  Limburg  beds  of  North 
Germany  —  forms  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Barton  day  in 
Hampshire,  a  regular  member  of  the  Middle  Eocene  group.  The 
faluns  are  devoid  of  such  forms.  Until,  therefore,  the  time  arrives 
when  the  break  between  the  Limburg  beds  and  the  faluns  has  dis- 
appeared more  completely,  it  appears  to  me  safer  to  include  the 
Limburg  and  all  contemporaneous  formations  in  the  Eocene. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  drawn  the  line  between  Middle  and  Upper 
Eocene,  as  in  former  editions,  excluding  from  the  latter  the  Bembridge 
beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  gypseous  series  of  Montmartre.  A 
preference  is  given  to  this  last  method,  simply  for  convenience 
sake,  in  order  that  the  Upper  Eocene  of  this  work  may  coincide 
exactly  with  the  strata  classed  by  so  many  distinguished  geologists 
as  Lower  Miocene.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  state,  that  the  parting 
line  between  the  Bembridge  and  Hempstead  series,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Forbes  to  be  an  arbitrary  one 
— a  purely  conventional  line,  if  anything,  less  marked  than  the 
line  separating  the  Bembridge  series  from  the  underlying  St. 
Helen's  group.  (See  Table,  p.  209.)  If  retained  as  more  useful,  it  is, 
as  before  hinted,  for  the  sake  of  conformity  with  a  system  of  classi- 
fication adopted  by  many  able  geologists,  who  selected  it  before 
the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  Eocene  series  from  its  nnmmu- 
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litie  or  central  portions  to  its  Upper  or  lamburg  beds  was  clearlj 
made  oat. 


LUCBUBG  STRATA  IK  BELGIUM. 

(^RupeUan  and  Tongrian  SystefM  of  Dumant) 

The  best  type  which  we  as  jet  possess  of  the  Upper  Eocene,  as  de- 
fined in  the  foregoing  observations,  consists  of  the  beds  formerlj 
known  to  collectors  as  those  of  Kleyn  Spawen.  These  can  be  best 
studied  in  the  environs  of  the  village  so  named,  which  is  situated 
about  seven  miles  west  of  Maestricht,  and  in  the  old  province  of 
Limburg  in  Belgium.  In  that  region,  about  200  species  of  testacea, 
marine  and  freshwater,  have  been  obtained,  with  many  foraminifera 
and  remains  offish. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  position  of  the  Limburg  beds* 

MiOGESB. 

A.  Bolderberg  beds,  see  p.  179^  seen  near  Hasselt. 

Uppbb  Eocenb. 

B 1.  Kncnla   Loam 
same  age 


im    of  Kleyn    Spawen,  •*_        _.,        ._        -»,. 
aa  clay  of  Bupdmonde  l^Pf'^^"^^^-^"!*"""'^^ 
and  Boom.  J     ^™<>°^ 

&  2.  IlnTio-marine  beds  of  Bex^h,  Lelhen,  )  Middle  Limbnrg  beda— Upper  Ton- 

and  other  places  near  Kleyn  Spawen.  )      grian  uf  Dnmont. 
ES.  Green  sand  of  Bergh,  Neerepen,  &c,  )  Lower  Limburg  beds. — Lower  Ton- 
near  Kleyn  Spawen:  Marine.  >     grian  of  Dnmont 

MiDSLB  Eocmna 

C  Lacken  and  Brussels  beds,  with  num- 
mulites,  &c:  Louvain  and  Bmssela 

The  uppermost  of  the  three  subdivisions  (B.  1.)  into  which  the  Lim- 
burg series  is  separated  in  the  above  table,  contains  at  Kleyn  Spawen 
many  of  the  same  fossils  as  the  clay  of  Rupelmonde  and  Boom,  ten  miles 
south  of  Antwerp,  and  sixty  miles  N.  W.  of  Kleyn  Spawen.  About 
forty  species  of  shells  have  been  collected  from  the  tile-clay  worked 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  at  the  villages  above  mentioned.  At 
Bupelmonde,  this  clay  attains  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet,  and 
much  resembles  in  mineral  character  the  "London  Clay,**  containing 
like  it  septaria  or  concretions  of  argillaceous  limestone  traversed  by 
cracks  in  the  interior.  The  shells  have  been  described  by  MM. 
Kyst  and  De  Koninck.  Among  them  Leda  (or  Nucula)  Deshayesiana 
(see  fig.  167.)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant ;  a  fossil  unknown  as  yet  in 

Fig.  167. 
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the  English  tertiary  strata,  but  when  young  much  resembling  Leda 
amygdaloides  of  the  London  clay  proper  (see  fig.  227.  p.  219.).  Among 
other  characteristic  shells  are  Pecten  ffoeninghausii,  and  a  sp^oies  of 
Cassidarioy  and  several  of  the  genus  Pleurotoma.  ^ot  a  few  of  these 
testacea  agree  with  English  Eocene  species,  such  as  Actcson  simulatuSy 
Sow.,  CancellariaevuIsa,'BrKndeT,  Corbula  pisum  (fig.  170.  p.  194.), 
and  JSautilus  ziczac.  They  are  accompanied  by  many  teeth  of  sharks, 
as  Lamna  contortidens^  Ag.,  Oxyrhina  xiphodon^  Ag.,  Carcharodon 
Iieterodon  (see  fig.  211.),  Ag.,  and  other  fish,  some  of  them  common  to 
the  Middle  Eocene  strata.  The  same  deposit,  B.  1.,  is  very  imperfectly 
seen  at  Kleyn  Spawen,  where  the  lower  divisions  B.  2.  and  B.  3.  are 
much  better  developed.  B.  2.  consists  of  several  alternations  of  sands 
and  marls,  in  which  a  greater  or  less  intermixture  of  fiuviatilo  and 
marine  shells  occurs,  implying  the  occasional  entrance  of  a  river  near 
the  spot,  and  possibly  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Among  the  shells  are  found  Cyrena  semistriata  (fig.  171.  p.  194.),  Ceri- 
thium  plicatumy  Lam.  {fig,  172.  p.  194.),  Rissoa  Chasteliiy  Bosq.  (fig. 
174.),  and  Corbula  pisum  (fig.  170.),  four  shells  all  common  to  the 
Hempstead  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 
With  the  above,  Lucina  Thierensti,  and  other  marine  forms  of  the 
genera  Venus^  LimopsiSy  Trochus,  &c,,  are  met  with. 

In  B.  3.,  or  the  Lower  Limburg,  more  than  100  marine  shells  have 
been  collected,  among  which  the  Ostrea  ventiiabrum  is  very  con- 
spicuous. Species  common  to  the  underlying  Brussels  sands,  or 
the  Middle  Eocene,  are  numerous,  constituting  a  third  of  the  whole ; 
but  most  of  these  are  feebly  represented  in  comparison  with  the 
more  peculiar  and  characteristic  shells,  such  as  Ostrea  ventiiabrum^ 
Mytilus  Nystiiy  Valuta  suturalis,  &c 

In  none  of  the  Belgian  Upper  Eocene  strata  could  I  find  any 
nummulites ;  and  M.  D'Archiac  had  previously  observed  that  these 
foraminifcra  characterize  his  "Lower  Tertiary  Series,"  as  contrasted 
with  the  Middle,  and  would  therefore  serve  as  a  good  test  of  age 
between  Eocene  and  Miocene,  if  the  line  of  demarcation  be  drawn 
according  to  his  method,  or  equally  so  between  Upper  and  Middle 
Eocene,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  this  work.  The  same  natu- 
ralist informs  us  that  one  nummulite  only  has  ever  yet  been  seen  to 
penetrate  upwards  into  the  middle  tertiary,  viz.  Nummulites  inter- 
media,  an  Eocene  species.  It  has  been  found  in  the  hill  of  the 
Superga  near  Turin  *,  in  beds  usually  classed  as  Miocene^  but  pro- 
bably somewhat  older  than  the  falunian  type. 

Hermsdorfy  near  Berlin, — Professor  Beyrich  has  described  a  mass 
of  clay,  used  for  making  tiles  within  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of  Berlin, 
near  the  village  of  Hermsdorf,  rising  up  from  beneath  the  sands  with 
which  that  country  is  chiefly  overspread.  This  clay  is  more  than 
forty  feet  thick,  of  a  dark  bluish-grey  colour,  and,  like  that  of 
Hupelmonde,  contains  septaria.  Among  other  shells,  the  Z0e€la 
Deshayesiana  before  mentioned  (fig.  167.)  abounds,  together  with 

•  Archiac.  Monogr.  pp.  79.  100. 
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many  8pecie8  of  Ffeurotoma^  Valuta,  &c.,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
fossils  being  identical  in  species  with  Limburg  and  Majence  sheila. 
11  Bejrieh  enumerates  several  other  localities  in  North  Germany, 
and  particularly  one  at  Magdeburg,  and  several  on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
where  beds  of  the  same  age  appear. 

Mayenee  basin,  —  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tion published  by  Dr.  F.  Sandberger  of  the  Mayenee  tertiary  area, 
which  occupies  a  tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  extend- 
ing for  a  great  distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
Mayenee  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim,  and  which  is  also  found 
to  the  east,  north,  and  south-west  of  Frankfort  M.  De  Koninck, 
of  Li^e,  first  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  purely  marine  portion  of 
the  deposit  (the  Lower  group  of  Dr.  Sandberger)  contained  many 
species  of  shells  common  to  the  Limburg  beds  near  Kleyn  Spawen, 
and  to  the  clay  of  Rupelmonde,  near  Antwerp.  Among  these  he 
mentioned  CasHdaria  depressa,  Tritonium  argutum,  Brander  (  T./lan- 
dricuniy  De  Koninck),  TomateUa  simulata,  RosleUaria  Sowerbyiy 
Leda  Deshayenana  (fig.  167.  p.  189.),  CarhtUa  pisum  {fig.  170.),  and 
Pectunctdus  terebratularis. 

The  marine  beds  are  in  some  places  covered  with  brackish-water 
marls  containing  Cyrena  in  great  numbers,  among  which  Cyretia 
temiitriata  occurs,  with  Ceritkium  plicatum,  Carhulomya  triangula, 
Mytihu  Fanjasiij  and  other  Limburg  and  Hempstead  shells.  Pema 
Soldaniy  a  shell  of  the  upper  £ocene  or  M6rignac  beds  of  the  Bor- 
deaux basin,  but  also  a  Vienna  basin  shell,  is  characteristic  both 
of  the  marine  and  brackish  series.  Two  species  of  Anthracothe- ' 
rium,  A,  magnum^  Cuv.,  and  A,  alsaticum,  are  met  with  in  the  same 
deposits. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  Mayenee  series  has  at  its  base  a 
limestone  full  of  Cerithia  and  land-shells ;  among  which  Ceritkium 
plicatum  before  mentioned,  and  another  Limburg  shell,  Venus  in- 
erastatOj  Sow.,  a  fossil  common  to  the  Headon  or  Middle  Eocene  of 
Enghind,  are  met  with  ;  also  Neritina  concava  (fig.  194.),  a  Middle 
Eocene  shell,  and  Rhinoceros  incisivus^  the  oldest  form  of  that  genus, 
ftod  called  by  Kaup  Acerotlierium,  Next  above  is  a  limestone,  in 
which  Littorinella  or  Paludina  injlata  is  a  very  common  fossil,  with 

rig.  168.    others  of  the  same  genus.     One  of  these,  very  nearly  re- 

A  A  sembling  the  recent  Littorinella  ulva,  is  found  throughout 
f\^  this  basin.  These  shells  are  like  grains  of  rice  in  size, 
WV       and  are  often  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  entire  beds  of 

^^       marl  and  limestone,  in  stratified  masses  from  fifteen  to 

MayfSi  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  just  as  in  the  Baltic  modern  accu- 
mulations several  feet  thick  of  the  Littorinella  ulva  are  spread  far 
and  wide  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  the  same  beds,  several 
species  of  Dreissena  abound,  a  form  common  to  the  Headon  or 
Middle  Eocene  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  as  to  the  existing 
seas.  On  the  whole,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  fauna  diverges  from 
the  Limburg  type  towards  that  of  the  faluns  as  much  as  Dr.  Sand- 
herger  believes.  Among  the  Mammalia,  we  find  Hippotkerium 
gracUe,  Acerotherium  (or  Rhinoceros)  incisivum,  Paleomeryx^  Cha- 
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licomys^&c.  Lastly,  theEppelsheim  sand  overlies  the  whole,  containing 
Deinotkerium  giganteum,  and  some  other  true  Miocene  quadrupeds. 
Several  mammalia,  proper  to  the  Upper  Eocene  series,  are  also  said 
to  be  associated ;  but  there  being  no  good  section  at  Eppelsheim, 
the  true  succession  of  the  beds  from  which  the  bones  were  dug  out 
cannot  be  seen,  and  we  have  jet  to  learn  whether  some  remains  of  an 
older  series  may  not  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  a  newer  one. 
Brown  coal  of  Germany,  —  In  a  recent  essay  on  the  Brown  Coal 
deposits  of  Germany,  Baron  Yon  Buch  has  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  they  all  belong  to  one  epoch,  being  of  subsequent  date 
^J>^^      to  the  great  nummulitic  period,  and  iiaiigL  than  the  Pliocene  form- 

' ~       ations.    He  has  therefore  called  the  whole  Miocene.    Unfortunately, 

these  formations  rarely  contain  any  internal  evidence  of  their  age, 
except  what  may  be  derived  from  plants,  constituting  in  every  case 
but  a  fraction  of  an  ancient  Flora,  and  consisting  of  mere  leaves, 
without  flowers  or  fruits.  It  is  often  therefore  impossible  to  form 
more  than  a  conjecture  as  to  the  precise  place  in  the  chronological 
series  which  should  be  assigned  to  each  layer  of  lignite  or  each  leaf- 
bed.  Nevertheless,  enough  is  known  to  show  that  some  of  the 
Brown  Coals  found  in  isolated  patches  belong  to  the  Upper  Eocene, 
others  to  the  Miocene,  and  some  perhaps  to  the  Pliocene  eras.  They 
seem  to  have  been  formed  at  a  period  when  the  European  area  had 
already  a  somewhat  continental  character,  so  that  few  contempora- 
neous marine  or  even  fluvio-marine  beds  were  in  progress  there. 

The  brown  coal  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic, 

'  underlies  the  Hermsdorf  tile-clay  already  spoken  of,  and  therefore 

belongs  to  a  period  at  least  as  old  as  the  Upper  Eocene.     The 

brown  coal  of  Radoboj,  on  the  confines  of  Styria,  is  covered,  says  Von 

Buch,  by  beds  containing  the  marine  shells  of  the  Vienna  basin, 

which,  as  before  remarked,  are  chiefly 
of  the  Falunian  or  Miocene  type.  This 
lignite,  therefore,  may  be  of  Miocene  or 
Upper  Eocene  date,  a  point  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  botanical  characters  of  the 
plants.  In  this,  and  most  of  the  princi- 
pal brown  coal  formations,  several  spe- 
cies of  fan-palm  or  Flabellaria  abound. 
This  genus  also  appears  in  the  Middle 
Eocene  or  Bembridge  beds  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  in  the  gypseous  series  of 
Montmartre ;  but  it  is  still  more  largely 
represented  in  the  Upper  Eocene  series, 
accompanied  by  palms  of  the  genus /%cb- 
nicites.  Various  cones,  and  the  leaves 
and  wood  of  coniferous  trees,  are  also 
met  with  at  Radoboj.  Species  also  of 
Comptonia   and  Myrica^  with  various 

Daphnogene  dnnamomifoUa,  Altsattel,   trees,  SUCh   aS    the    plane    Or   PlatOHUS, 

are  recognized  by  their  leaves,  as  also 


Fig.  169. 


in  Boliemia. 
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several  of  the  Laurel  tribe,  especially  one,  ealled  Daphnogene  cinna* 
momtfolia  (fig.  16b».)  by  Unger,  who,  together  with  Goppert,  has 
inTestigated  the  botany  of  these  formations.  It  will  be  seen  that 
iQ  the  leaf  of  this  Daphnogene  two  veins  branch  off  on  each  side 
from  the  mid-rib,  and  run  op  without  interruption  to  the  point. 

On  the  Lower  Rhine,  whether  in  theMajrence  basin  or  in  the  Sieben- 
gebirge,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonn  and  Cologne,  there  seem 
to  be  Brown  Coals  of  more  than  one  age.  Yon  Buch  tells  us  that  the 
odIj  fossil  found  in  the  Brown  Coal  near  Cologne,  one  often  met  with 
there  in  the  excavation  of  a  tunnel,  is  the  peculiar  fruit,  so  like  a 
cocoa-nut^  called  NipadUes  or  Burtonia  FanjasU  (see  fig.  220.).  Now 
this  fossil  abounds  in  the  Lower  Eocene  or  Sheppy  clay  near  London, 
also  in  the  Middle  Eocene  at  Brussels ;  and  I  found  it  still  higher  in 
the  same  nummulitic  series  at  Cassel,  in  French  Flanders.  This 
fact  taken  alone  would  rather  lead  us  to  refer  the  Cologne  lignite 
to  the  Eocene  period. 

Some  of  the  lignites  of  the  Siebengebirge  near  Bonn  associated 
with  volcanic  rocks,  and  those  of  Hesse  Cassel  which  accompany 
basaltic  outpourings,  are  certainly  of  much  later  date. 

UPPER  EOCENE  STRATA  OF  EHQLAin>. 

HtmpUead  beds, — hie  of  Wight — Until  very  lately  it  was  sup- 
posed by  English  geologists  that  the  newest  tertiary  strata  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  corresponded  in  age  with  the  gypseous  series  of  Mont* 
martre  near  Paris  ;  and  this  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  species  of  Pa/<eoMerttfm,  Anoplothirium^  and  other  extinct  mam- 
malia so  characteristic  of  the  Parisian  series,  were  also  found  at 
Binstead,  near  Ryde,  in  the  northern  district  of  the  island,  forming 
part  of  the  ^uvio-marine  series.  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  E.  Forbes 
for  having  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1852  that  there  exist  three 
formations,  the  true  position  of  which  had  been  overlooked,  all  of  them 
newer  than  the  beds  of  Headon  Hill,  in  Alum  Bay,  which  last  were 
formerly  believed  to  be  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
tertiary  series.* 
The  three  overlying  formations  to  which  I  allude  are  as  follows : — 
1st,  certain  shales  and  sandstones  called  the  St  Helen's  beds  (see 
Table,  p.  105.  et  <e^.)  rest  immediately  upon  the  Headon  series;  2dly, 
the  St.  Helen's  series  is  succeeded  by  the  Bembridge  beds  before 
mentioned,  the  equivalent  of  the  Montmartre  gypsum ;  and  3rdly» 
above  the  whole  is  found  the  Upper  Eocene  or  Hempstead  series. 
This  newer  deposit^  which  is  170  feet  thick,  has  been  so  called  from 
Hempstead  Hill,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wightf  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  succession  of  strata  there  discovered,  the  details  of 
which  are  important  for  reasons  explained  in  the  preliminary  re- 
marks of  this  chapter  (p.  188-)  :— 

*  E.    Forbea,   GeoL   Quart.   Jonrn.     with  Hampstead  Hill,   near   London, 

1853.  where  the  Lower  Eocene  or  London 

f  This  hill  mnflt  not  be  confounded     Clay  if  capped  by  Middle  Eocene  nnda 
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•qBDIYISIOKS  OF  THE  HE1IP8TBAD  0ERIE8. 

1.  The  nppennost  or  Corbnla  beds,  consisting  of  marine  sands  and  dajs, 
contain  Corbula  jnncm,  fig.  170.,  a  species  common  to  the  Middle  Eocene  clay 
of  Barton ;  Cyraut  aemUtriaia,  fig.  171.,  which  is  also  a  Middle  Soceoe  fossil; 
aeyeral  CaHtbiat  and  other  shells  peculiar  to  this  series. 


Fig.  170. 


Flf.l7U 


Corbmiapismm,    Hempstead  Beds, 
Ule  of  Wight. 


[empfttead  Beds. 


.  Next  below  are  fireshwater  and  estuary  marls  and  carbonaceoos  days,  in  the 
brackish-water  portion  of  which  are  found  abundantly  CeriOdum  plicatum.  Lam., 
fig.  172.,  C.  degans,  fig.  173.,  and  C  tricinctum;  also  Bissoa  Chaatdiiy  fig.  174., 
a  very  common  -Limburg  shell,  and  which  occurs  in  each  of  the  four  subdivisioiis 
of  the  Hempstead  series  down  to  its  base,  where  it  passes  into  the  Bembridge  beds. 
In  the  freshwater  portion  of  the  same  beds  Pahidina  lento,  fig,  175.,  occurs,  a  shell 


Fig.  172, 


Fig.  178. 


Fig.  174. 


Fig.  175. 


Cerithiwn  plfeaitiin, 
Jjua.  Hempttead. 


Ceritktum  eUgant, 
Hempstead. 


Sistoa  Ckaitdii,  Nytt, 
Sp.  Hempttead,  Icle 
of  Wight. 


Fahidima  Itnta. 
Hempstead  Beds. 


identified  by  some  conchologists  with  a  species  now  living,  P.  umcobt}  also 
several  species  of  Lymneus,  Planorbist  and  Unio. 

3.  The  next  series,  or  middle  freshwater  and  estuary  marls,  are  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  Melania  fasciata,  Paludina  lenia,  and  clays  with  Cypris ;  the 
lowest  bed  contains  Cyrena  Hmiatriata,  fig.  171.,  mingled  with  Cerithia  and  a 
Poaopeea. 

4.  The  lower  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  contain  Mdania  costaia^  Sow., 
Melanopsis^  &c.  The  bottom  bed  is  carbonaceous,  and  called  the  "Black  band,*" 
in  which  Bissoa  ChasUUi,  fig.  173  ,  before  alluded  to,  is  common.  This  bed 
contains  a  mixture  of  Hempstead  shells  with  those  of  the  underlying  Middle 
Eocene  or  Bembridge  series.  The  seed-vessels  of  Chora  medicagiuda^  Brong., 
and  C,  hdectenu  are  characteristic  of  the  Hempstead  beds  generally.    The 

.  mammalia,  among  which  is  a  species  of  Hyotkerium,  differ,  so  fiu  as  they  are 
known*  from  those  of  the  Bembridge  beds  immediately  underlying. 
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Between  the  Hempstead  beds  aboTe  described  and  thoie  next  below  them, 
there  is  no  break,  as  before  stated,  p.  188.  The  freshwater,  brackish,  and 
marine  limestones  and  marls  of  the  underlying  or  Bembridge  group  are  in 
eonfonnable  stratification,  and  contain  Ctfrina  semittriaiaj  fig.  171.,  Melania 
markaia,  PahuUna  lenia,  fig.  175.,  an<|  seyeral  other  shells  belonging  to  the 
Hempstead  bedn  Prof.  Forbes  therefore  classes  both  of  them  in  the  same 
Upper  Eocene  division.  I  hare  called  the  Bembridge  bedip  Middle  Eocene, 
for  convenience  sake,  as  already  explained  (pp.  184. 188.). 

TTlTEB  EOCBNB  STRATA  OF  FRANCS. 

(Zotoer  Miocene  of  many  Frefich  authors,) 

The  6r^  de  Fontainebleau,  or  sandstone  of  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  as 
corresponding  in  age  to  the  Limburg  or  Hempstead  beds.  It  is  as- 
sociated in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  with  a  set  of  strata,  very  varied  in 
their  composition,  and  containing  in  their  lower  portion  a  green 
day  with  abundance  of  small  oysters  (  Ostrea  cyatkulay  Lam.)  which 
are  spread  over  a  wide  area.  The  marine  sands  and  sandstone 
which  overlie  this  clay  include  Cytherea  incrassata  and  many  other 
Limburg  fossils^  the  finest  collections  of  which  have  been  made  at 
Etampes,  sonth  of  Paris,  where  they  occur  in  loose  sand.  The  Gr^s 
de  Fontunebleau  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Upper  marine  sands  "  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  **  Middle  sands"  or  Gr^  de  Beauchamp,  a 
Middle  Eocene  group. 

Calcaire  lacustre  supirieur,  —  Above  the  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau 
u  seen  the  upper  freshwater  limestone  and  marl,  sometimes  called 
Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,  which  with  its  accompanying  marls  and 
siliceous  beds  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  marshes  and  shallow  lakes, 
such  as  frequently  overspread  the  newest  parts  of  great  deltas.  Beds 
of  flint,  continuous  dr  in  nodules,  accumulated  ii|  these  lakes,  and 
CkariBj  aquatic  plants,  already  alluded  to,  left  their  stems  and  seed- 
Tessels  imbedded  both  in  the  marl  and  flint,  together  with  freshwater 
and  land-shells.  Some  of  the  siliceous  rocks  of  this  formation 
are  used  extensively  for  millstones.  The  flat  summits  or  platforms 
of  the  hills  round  Paris — ^large  areas  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  the  Plateau  de  la  Beauce,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  are 
chiefly  composed  of  these  upper  freshwater  strata.  When  they  reach 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  they  occasionally  underlie  and  form  the 
boundary  of  the  marine  Miocene  faluns,  fragments  of  the  older  fresh- 
water limestone  having  been  broken  off  and  rolled  on  the  shores  and 
in  the  bed  of  the  Miocene  sea,  as  at  Pontlevoy,  on  the  Cher,  where 
the  perforating  marine  shells  of  the  Miocene  period  still  remain 
in  hollows  drilled  in  the  blocks  of  Eocene  limestone. 

Central  France, — Lacustrine  strata,  belonging,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  same  Upper  Eocene  series,  are  again  met  with  in  Auvergne, 
Cantal,  and  Yelay,  the  sites  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
map.  They  appear  to  be  the  monuments  of  ancient  lakes,  which, 
like  some  of  those  now  existing  in  Switzerland,  once  occupied  the 
depressions  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one 
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or  more  rivers  and  torrents.   The  country  where  they  occur  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  granite  and  different  varieties  of  granitic  schist. 
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with  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  secondaiy  strata,  nmch  dislo* 
eated,  and  wbich  have  probably  suffered  great  denudation.  There 
iieabo  some  vast  piles  of  yoleanic  matter  (see  the  map),  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  newer  than  the  freshwater  strata,  and  is  sometimes 
Been  to  rest  upon  them,  while  a  small  part  has  evidentlj  been  of 
contemporaneous  origin.  Of  these  igneous  rocks  I  shall  treat  more 
particularly  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Before  entering  upon  any  details,  I  may  observe  that  the  study 
of  these  r^ons  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  very  distinct  in  kind 
from  that  derivaUe  from  the  investigation  either  of  the  Parisian  or 
English  tertiary  areas.  For  we  are  presented  in  Auvergne  with  the 
evidence  of  a  series  of  events  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur, 
bj  which  the  original  form  and  features  of  the  country  have  been 
greatly  changed,  yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they  may  still, 
in  part  at  least,  be  restored  in  imagination.  Great  lakes  have  dis- 
appeared,—  lofty  mountains  have  been  formed,  by  the  reiterated 
emission  of  lava,  preceded  and  followed  by  showers  of  sand  and 
seorisB, — deep  valleys  have  been  subsequently  furrowed  out  through 
masses  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin,  —  at  a  still  later  date,  new 
cooes  have  been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys,  —  new  lakes  have  been 
fonned  by  the  damming  up  of  rivers, — and  more  than  one  creation  of 
qaadmpeds,  birds,  and  plants.  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  have 
followed  in  succession ;  yet  the  region  has  preserved  from  first  to  last 
its  geographical  identity ;  and  we  can  still  recall  to  our  thoughts  its 
external  condition  and  physical  structure  before  these  wonderful 
vicissitudes  b^an,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had  been  com* 
pleted.  There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which 
we  still  may  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and  precipices  of 
Mont  Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters  now  covering  the  granitic 
platform.  During  this  earlier  scene  of  repose  deltas  were  slowly 
formed ;  beds  of  marl  and  sand,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  deposited ; 
siliceous  and  calcareous  rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters*  of  mineral 
springs ;  shells  and  insects  imbedded,  together  with  the  remains  of 
the  crocodile  and  tortoise ;  the  eggs  and  bones  of  water  birds,  and  the 
skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  genera 
as  those  entombed  in  the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris.  To  this  tranquil 
condition  of  the  surface  succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruptions,  when 
the  lakes  were  drained,  and  wh«i  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous 
district  was  probably  enhanced  by  the  igneous  matter  ejected  froin 
below,  and  poured  down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite*  During  these 
eruptions,  which  appear  to  have  taken  place  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  Upper  Eocene  fauna,  and  partly  in  the  Miocene  epoch,  the 
mastodon,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  together  with  the 
ox,  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  hysena,  and  many  beasts  of  prey 
ranged  the  forest,  or  pastured  on  the  plain,  and  were  occasionally 
overtaken  by  a  fall  of  burning  cinders,  or  buried  in  flows  of  mud,  such 
as  accompany  volcanic  eruptions.    Lastly,  these  quadrupeds  became 
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extinct,  and  gave  place  to  Pliocene  mammalia  (see  ch.  xxxii.),  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  to  species  now  existing.  There  are  no  flignsy 
during  the  whole  time  required  for  this  series  of  events,  of  the  sea 
having  intervened,  nor  of  any  denudation  which  maj  not  have  been 
accomplished  bj  currents  in  the  different  lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floods 
accompanying  repeated  earthquakes,  during  which  the  levels  of  the 
district  have  in  some  places  been  materially  modified,  and  perhaps 
the  whole  upraised  relatively  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  France. 

Auvergne. — The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situ- 
ated in  the  valley-plain  of  the  Allier,  which  lies  within  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  being  the  tract  which  went  formerly 
by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne.  It  is  inclosed  by  two 
parallel  mountain  ranges, — that  of  the  For^  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Loire  and  Allier,  on  the  east ;  and  that  of  the  Monts 
Domes,  which  separates  the  Allier  from  the  Sioule,  on  the  west.* 
The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  20  miles ;  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sand,  sand* 
stone,  calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which  observe 
a  fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.  The  ancient  borders 
of  the  lake,  wherein  the  freshwater  strata  were  accumulated,  may 
generally  be  traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient 
rocks  rising  up  boldly  from  the  level  country.  The  actual  junction, 
however,  of  the  lacustrine  and  granitic  beds  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small 
Talley  usually  intervenes  between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  may 
sometimes  be  seen  to  retain  their  horizontality  within  a  very  slight 
distance  of  the  border-rocks,  while  in  some  places  they  are  inclined, 
and  in  few  instances  vertical.  The  principal  divisions  into  which 
the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated  are  the  following: — 1st, 
Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red  marl  and  red  sand- 
stone ;  2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls ;  ddly,  Limestone  or 
travertin,  often  oolitic  ;  4thly,  Gypseous  marls. 

1.  a.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate, — Strata  of  sand  and  gravel, 
sometimes  bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great  abun* 
dance  around  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  containing,  in 
different  places,  pebbles  of  all  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  adjoining 
elevated  country;  namely,  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate^ 
porphyry,  and  others,  but  without  any  intermixture  of  basaltic  or 
other  tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  These  strata  do  not  form  one  con- 
tinuous band  around  the  margin  of  the  basin,  being  rather  disposed 
like  the  independent  deltas  which  grow  at  the  mouths  of  torrents 
along  the  borders  of  existing  lakes. 

At  Chamalieres,  near  Clermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one  of 
these  deltas,  or  littoral  deposits,  of  local  extent,  where  the  pebbly 
beds  slope  away  from  the  granite,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  talus 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake  near  the  steep  shore.  A  section  of 
about  50  feet  in  vertical  height  has  been  laid  open  by  a  torrent, 
and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  consist  throiighont  of  rounded  and 

*  Scrape,  Geology  of  Central  JVanoe,  p.  15. 
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uigolar  fragments  of  granite,  qnarts,  primary  slate,  and  red  sand* 
stone.  Partial  layers  of  lignite  and  pieces  of  wood  are  found  in  these 
beds. 

At  some  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  qnartzose  grits  are 
found ;  and,  where  these  rest  on  granite,  thej  are  sometimes  formed 
of  separate  crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  derived  from  the 
disintegrated  granite,  the  crystals  having  been  subsequently  bound 
together  by' a  siliceous  cement  In  these  cases  the  granite  seems 
regenerated  in  a  new  and  more  solid  form ;  and  so  gradual  a  passage 
takes  plaoe  between  the  rock  of  crystalline  and  that  of  mechanical 
origin,  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins. 

In  the  hills  called  the  Pay  de  Jussat  and  La  Roche,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  section  continuously  exposed  for  about  700  feet 
in  thickness.  At  the  bottom  are  foliated  marls,  white  and  green, 
about  400  feet  thick ;  and  above,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the  quart^se 
grits,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant 
as  to  form  imbedded  nodules.  These  sometimes  constitate  spheroidal 
concretions  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of  solid  lime- 
stone, resembling  the  Italian  travertins,  or  the  deposits  of  mineral 
springs. 

1.  b.  Bed  marl  and  iandstone. — But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
arenaceous  groups  is  one  of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  which  are 
identical  in  all  their  mineral  characters  with  the  secondary  New  Red 
tandstone  and  marl  of  England.  In  these  secondary  rocks  the  red 
ground  is  sometimes  variegated  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  the 
same  may  be  seen  in  the  tertiary  formation  of  freshwater  origin  at 
Condes,  on  the  Allier.  The  marls  are  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red 
cdour,  as  at  Champheix,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  reddish-lime* 
stone,  like  the  well-known  ^  cornstone,"  which  is  associated  with  the 
Old  Bed  sandstone  of  English  geologists.  The  red  sandstone  and 
marl  of  AuTergne  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  degradation 
of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  are  seen  in  situ  on  the  adjoining 
hills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the  tertiary  red  sand 
and  marL  We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  quartz 
in  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this  group,  clearly  pointing  to  the 
parent  rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  marl  are  derived.  The  red 
beds,  although  destitute  themselves  of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards 
into  strata  containing  tertiary  fossils,  and  are  certainly  an  integral 
part  of  the  lacustrine  formation.  From  this  example  the  student 
will  learn  how  small  is  the  value  of  mineral  character  alone,  as  a 
test  of  the  relative  age  of  rocks. 

2.  Green  and  white  foliated  nuirlt. — The  same  primary  rocks  of 
Anvergne,  which,  by  the  partial  degradation  of  their  harder  parts, 
gave  rise  to  the  quartzose  grits  and  conglomerates  before  mentioned, 
would,  by  the  reduction  of  the  same  materials  into  powder,  and  by 
the  decomposition  of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende,  produce 
aluminous  clay,  and,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
was  present^  calcareous  marL    This  fine  sediment  would  naturally 
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be  carried  out  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore,  as  are  the 
various  finer  marls  now  deposited  in  I^ike  Superior.  And  as,  in  the 
American  lake,  shingle  and  sand  are  annually  amassed  near  the 
northern  shores,  so  in  Auvergne  the  grits  and  conglomerates  before 
mentioned  were  evidently  formed  near  the  borders. 

The  entire  thickness  of  these  marls  is  unknown ;  but  it  certainly 
exceeds,  in  some  places,  700  feet  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
either  light-green  or  white,  and  usually  calcareous.  They  are 
thinly  foliated, — a  character  which  frequently  arises  fnnn  the  in- 
numerable thin  shells,  or  carapace- valves,  of  that  small  animal  called 
Cypris,  This  animal  is  provided  with  two  small  valves,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and  moults  its  integuments  periodicallj, 
which  the  conchiferous  mollusks  do  not  This  drcumstance  may 
partly  explain  the  countless  myriads  of  the  shells  of  Cypris  which 
were  shed  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
divisions  in  the  marl  as  thin  as  paper,  and  that,  too,  in  stratified 
masses  several  hundred  feet  thick.  A  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
tranquillity  and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
process  by  which  the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud,  cannot  be 
desired.  But  we  may  easily  suppose  that,  while  this  fine  sediment 
was  thrown  down  in  the  deep  and  central  parts  of  the  basin,  gravel, 
sand,  and  rocky  fragments  were  hurried  into  the  lake,  and  deposited 
near  the  shore,  forming  the  group  described  in  the  preceding  section. 

Not  far  from  Clermont,  the  green  marls,  containing  the  Cypris  in 
abundance,  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite  which  forms 
the  borders  of  the  basin.  The  occurrence  of  these  marls  so  near  the 
ancient  margin  may  be  explained  by  considering  that,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  lake,  no  coarse  ingredients  were  deposited  in  spaces  inter- 
mediate between  the  points  where  rivers  and  torrents  entered,  but 

Fig.  m. 


Vertical  straU  ofnuurl,  at  Champradelle,  near  Clermont. 
A.  Granite.  B.  Space  of  60  feet.  In  which  no  leelioB  b  seen. 

C.  Green  marl,  Tertical  and  inclined.  D.  white  marl. 

finer  mud  only  was  drifted  there  by  currents.  The  vertieaUiy  of 
some  of  the  beds  in  the  above  section  bears  testimony  to  considerable 
local  disturbance  subsequent  to  the' deposition  of  the  marls ;  but  such 
inclined  and  vertical  strata  are  very  rare. 

3.  Limestone,  travertin,  oolite, — Both  the  preceding  members  of 
the  lacustrine  deposit,  the  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionallj  into 
limestone.  Sometimes  only  concretionary  nodules  abound  in  them ; 
but  these,  where  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter,  unite  into  regular  beds. 
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On  each  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Limagne,  both  on  the  west  at 
Gannat,  and  on  the  east  at  Vichy,  a  white  oolitic  limestone  is  quar- 
ried. At  Yichj,  the  oolite  resembles  our  Bath  stone  in  appearance 
and  beauty;  and,  like  it,  is  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry, 
but  soon  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air«  At  Gannat,  the  stone 
contains  land-shells  and  bones  of  quadrupeds.  At  Chadrat,  in  the 
hill  of  La  Serre,  the  limestone  is  pisolitic,  the  small  spheroids  com- 
bining both  the  radiated  and  concentric  structure. 

Indusial  limestone. — There  is  another  remarkable  form  of  fresh* 
water  limestone  in  Auvergne,  called  **  indusial,"  from  the  cases,  or 
indusuEy  of  caddis-worms  (the  lanrs  of  Phryganed) ;  great  heaps  of 
which  have  been  incrusted,  as  they  lay,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
formed  into  a  hard  travertin.  The  rock  is  sometimes  purely  cal- 
careous, but  there  is  occasionally  an  intermixture  of  siliceous  matter. 
Several  beds  of  it  are  frequenUy  seen,  either  in  continuous  masses, 
or  in  concretionary  ^nodules,  one  upon  another,  with  layers  of  marl 
interposed.  The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  178.)  will  show  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  these  indusial  beds  (a)  is  laid  open  at  the  surface, 
between  the  marls  {b  6),  near  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Gergovia ;  and 
affords,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
lacastrine  strata,  which  must  once  have  filled  a  hollow,  have  been 
denuded,  and  shaped  out  into  hills  and  valleys,  on  the  site  of  the 

ancient  lakes. 

rig.  178. 


Bed  of  iodutlal  Umestone,  intcrttratified  with  freshwater  marl,  near  Clermont  (Klelntchrod). 


We  may  often  observe  in  our  ponds  the  Phryganea  (or  Caddis- 
fly),  in  its  caterpillar  state,  covered  with  small  freshwater  shells,  which 
they  have  the  power  of  fixing  to  the  outside  of  their  tubular  cases, 
in  order,  probably,  to  give  them  weight  and  strength.   The  individual 
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figured  in  the  annexed  cut,  which  belongs  to  a  species  Teiy  abundant 
Fig.  179.  ill  England,  has  covered  its  case  with 
shells  of  a  small  Flanorbis.  In  the  same 
manner  a  large  species  of  caddis-worm 
which  swarmed  in  the  Eocene  lakes  of 
Auvergne  was  accustomed  to  attach  to 
its  dwelling  the  shells  of  a  small  spiral 
Lanra  of  recent  PAiw-iM*.*  univalvc  of  the  gcuus  PaludtfUL  A  hun- 
dred of  these  minute  shells  are  sometimes  seen  arranged  around  one 
tube,  part  of  the  central  cavity  of  which  is  often  emptj,  the  rest 
being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  layers  of  travertin.  The  caaea 
have  been  thrown  together  confusedly,  and  often  lie,  as  in  fig.  180., 

Fif.  180. 


a.  Indaiial  Umettone  of  Auvergne.  b,  Fosdl  Palmima  magnified. 

at  right  angles  one  to  the  other.  When  we  consider  that  ten  or 
twelve  tubes  are  packed  within  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch,  and 
that  some  single  strata  of  this  limestone  are  6  feet  thick,  and  may  be 
traced  over  a  considerable  area^  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  count- 
less number  of  insects  and  moUusca  which  contributed  their  integu- 
ments and  shells  to  compose  this  singularly  constructed  rock.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  PhryganetB  lived  on  the  spots  where 
their  cases  are  now  found ;  they  may  have  multiplied  in  the  shallows 
near  the  margin  of  the  lake,  or  in  the  streams  by  which  it  was  fed, 
and  their  cases  may  have  been  drifted  by  a  current  far  into  the  deep 
water. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  when  examining,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Beck,  a  small  lake  near  Copenhagen,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
tubular  cases  of  Auvergne  were  probably  accumulated.  This  lake, 
called  the  Fuure-Soe,  occurring  in  the  interior  of  Seeland,  is  about 
twenty  English  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  some  parts  200  feet  in 
depth.  Round  the  shallow  borders  an  abundant  crop  of  reeds  and 
rushes  may  be  observed,  covered  with  the  indusiaa  of  the  Phryganea 
grandis  and  other  species,  to  which  shells  are  attached.  The  plants 
which  support  them  are  the  bulrush,  Scirpus  lacustriSy  and  common 
reed,  Arundo  phragmiteSy  but  chiefiy  the  former.  In  summer,  espe- 
cially in  the  month  of  June,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  sometimes  causes  a 
current  by  which  these  plants  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  washed  away, 
and  fioated  off  in  long  bands,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  into  deep 
water.  The  Cgpris  swarms  in  the  same  lake ;  and  calcareous  springs 

*  I  beUeve  that  the  Britbh  ipecinidQ  here  fignied  is  P.  rhmlnea,  linn. 
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alone  are  wanting  to  form  extensive  beds  of  indasial  limestone,  like 
those  of  Anvergne. 

4.  Gypseous  marls.  —  More  tlian  50  feet  of  thinly  laminated 
gypseous  marls,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  bill  of  Montmartre, 
it  Pkris»  are  worked  for  gypsum  at  St  Romain,  on  the  right  bank  of 
tiie  Allier.  They  rest  on  a  series  of  green  cypridiferous  marls  which 
ilternate  with  grit»  the  united  thickness  of  this  inferior  group  being 
seen,  in  a  vertical  section  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed  250  feet« 

General  arrangement^  origin^  and  age  of  the  freshwater  formations 
ffAwergne,  —  The  relations  of  the  different  groups  above  described 
cannot  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  section  ;  and  the  geologist 
who  sets  out  with  llie  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  (»^er  of  succes* 
sion  may  perhaps  complain  that  the  different  parts  of  the  basin  give 
contradictory  results.  The  arenaceous  division,  the  marls,  and  the 
limestone  may  all  be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each  other ; 
jet  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  order  of  arrange- 
ment The  sands,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate  constitute  in  general 
a  littoral  group;  the  foliated  white  and  green  marls,  a  contem- 
poraneous central  deposit ;  and  the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part 
subordinate  to  the  newer  portions  of  both.  The  uppermost  marls 
and  sands  are  more  calcareous  than  the  lower ;  and  we  never  meet 
with  calcareous  rocks  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  quartsose 
sand  or  green  marl.  From  the  resemblance  of  the  limestones  to  the 
Italian  travertins,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
waters  of  mineral  springs,  —  such  springs  as  even  now  exist  in  Au-* 
Tergne,  and  which  may  be  seen  rising  up  through  the  granite,  and 
precipitating  travertin.  They  are  sometimes  thermal,  but  this  cha- 
racter is  by  no  means  constant 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  hike  of  the  Limagne  first  began  to 
be  filled  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet  produced  lava  and 
Bcoriae  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne.  No  pebbles,  there- 
fore, of  lava  were  transported  into  the  lake, — ^no  fragments  of  volcanic 
rocks  embedded  in  the  conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a 
considerable  thickness  of  sandstone  and  marl  had  accumulated,  erup- 
tions broke  out,  and  lava  and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  al- 
ternately with  the  lacustrine  strata.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cold 
and  thermal  springs,  holding  different  mineral  ingredients  in  solution, 
became  more  numerous  during  the  successive  convulsions  attending 
this  development  of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  siiex,  and  other  minerals  were  produced.  Hence 
these  minerals  predominate  in  the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean 
movements  may  then  have  continued  until  they  altered  the  relative 
levels  of  the  country,  and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained 
off,  and  the  farther  accumulation  of  regular  freshwater  strata  to  cease. 

We  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise  to 
analogous  results  in  any  modern  basin,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Superior, 
for  example,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are  carrying  down 
the  detritos  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the  lake.  The  transported 
materials  must  be  arranged  according  to  their  size  and  weight,  the 
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eoarser  near  the  shore,  the  finer  at  a  greater  distance  from  land ;  but 
in  the  gravellj  and  sandj  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modem 
Tolcanic  rocks  can  be  included,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present 
in  the  district  If  igneous  action  should  break  out  in  that  countrjy 
and  produce  lava,  scoriin,  and  thermal  springs,  the  deposition  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  marl  might  still  continue  as  before;  but,  in  addition,  there 
would  then  be  an  intermixture  of  volcanic  grtfvel  and  tufi^,  and  of 
rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Although  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach  generally 
to  a  horizontal  position,  the  proofs  of  local  disturbance  ai-e  sufficiently 
numerous  and  violent  to  allow  us  to  suppose  great  changes  of  level 
since  the  lacustrine  period.  We  are  unable  to  assign  a  northern 
barrier  to  the  ancient  lake,  although  we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to 
the  east,  west,  and  south,  where  they  were  formed  of  bold  granite 
eminences.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  restore 
entirely  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  after  so  great  a  series 
of  volcanic  eruptions ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  one  part 
of  it,  the  southern,  for  example,  may  have  been  moved  upwards  bodily, 
while  others  remained  at  rest,  or  even  suffered  a  movement  of  de- 
pression. 

Whether  all  the  freshwater  formations  of  the  limagne  d'Auvergne 
belong  to  one  period,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  as  large  masses  both 
of  the  arenaceous  and  marly  groups  are  often  devoid  of  fossils. 
Some  of  the  oldest  or  lowest  sands  and  marls  may  very  probably  be 
of  Middle  Eocene  date.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  mam- 
miferous  fauna  by  the  labours  of  MM.  Bravard  and  Croizet,  and  by 
those  of  M.  Pomel.  The  last-mentioned  naturalist  has  pointed  out 
the  specific  distinction  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  species  of  mammalia 
from  those  of  the  gypseous  series  near  Paris,  although  many  of  the 
forms  are  analogous  to  those  of  Eocene  quadrupeds.  The  Camoihe" 
rium,  for  example,  is  not  far  removed  from  the  Anoplotkeriumj  and 
is,  according  to  Waterhouse,  the  same  as  the  genus  Microtherium  of 
the  Germans.  There  are  two  species  of  marsupial  animals  allied  to 
DidelphySf  a  genus  also  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum,  and  several 
forms  of  ruminants  of  extinct  genera,  such  as  Amphitragulus  eie- 
gans  of  Pomel,  which  has  been  identified  with  a  Rhenish  species 
from  Weissenau  near  Mayence,  called  by  Kaup  Darcatherium 
nanum ;  other  associated  fossils,  e.  g.,  Microtkerium  Reuggerij  and 
a  small  rodent,  Tiianomgs,  are  also  specifically  the  same  with  mam- 
malia of  the  Mayence  basin.  The  Ifyanodon^  a  remarkable  car- 
nivorous genus,  is  represented  by  more  than  one  species,  and  the 
oldest  representative  of  the  genus  Machatrodus  has  been  discovered 
in  these  beds  in  Auvergne.  The  first  of  these,  Hy<Bnodony  also  occurs 
in  the  English  Middle-Eocene  marls  of  Hordwell  cliff,  Hamp- 
shire, considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Bembridge  limestone,  with 
Paleotheria.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Limagne  rocks  have  been  correctly  referred  by  French  geologists 
to  their  Middle  Tertiary,  and  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  called 
Upper  Eocene  in  this  work. 
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CantaL-^A  freshwater  formation,  of  about  the  same  age  and 
my  analogous  to  that  of  Auvergne,  is  situated  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Loire,  near  the  town  of  Le  Puy,  in  Yelaj ;  and  another  occurs 
near  Aurillac,  in  Cantal.  The  leading  feature  of  the  formation  last 
BBentioned,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Auvergne  and  Yelaj,  is  the 
immense  abundance  of  silex  associated  with  calcareous  marls  and 
limestone. 

The  whole  series  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions ;  the  lower, 
composed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  claj,  such  as  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  wearing  down  and  decomposition  of  the  granitic  schists  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  the  upper  system,  consisting  of  siliceous 
and  calcareous  marls,  contains  subordinately  gypsum,  silez,  and  lime« 
atone. 

The  resemblance  of  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Gantal,  and  its 
accompanying  flint,  to  the  upper  chalk  of  England,  is  verf  instructive^ 
and  well  calculated  to  put  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  rely* 
ing  too  implicitly  on  mineral  character  fdone  as  a  safe  critenon  of 
rehttive  age. 

When  we  approach  Aurillac  from  the  west,  we  pass  over  great 
heathy  plains,  where  the  sterile  mica-schist  is  barely  covered  with 
vegetation.  Near  Ytrac,  and  between  La-Capelle  and  Yisoamp,  the 
surface  is  strewed  over  with  loose  broken  flints,  some  of  them  black 
in  the  interior,  but  with  a  white  external  coating ;  others  stained 
with  tints  of  yellow  and  red,  and  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  flint 
gravel  of  our  chalk  districts.  When  heaps  of  this  gravel  have  thus 
announced  our  approach  to  a  new  formation,  we  arrive  at  length  at 
the  escarpment  of  the  lacustrine  beds.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
which  rises  before  us,  we  see  strata  of  clay  and  sand,  resting  on  mica- 
schist  ;  and  above,  in  the  quarries  of  Belb«t,  Leybros,  and  Bruel,  a 
white  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
hollowed  out  into  irregular  furrows,  since  filled  up  with  broken  flint, 
marl,  and  dark  vegetable  mound.  In  these  cavities  we  recognize  an 
exact  counterpart  to  those  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  furrowed 
surface  of  our  own  white  chalk.  Advancing  from  these  quaiTies 
along  a  road  made  of  the  white  limestone,  which  reflects  as  glaring  a 
Ught  in  the  sun  as  do  our  roads  composed  of  chalk,  we  reach,  at 
length,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac,  hills  of  limestone  and  cal- 
careous marl,  in  horizontal  strata,  separated  in  some  places  by  regular 
layers  of  flint  in  nodules,  the  coating  of  each  nodule  being  of  an 
opaque  white  colour,  like  the  exterior  of  the  flinty  nodules  of  our 
chalk. 

The  abundant  supply  both  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  gypseous 
matter,  which  the  ancient  lakes  of  France  received,  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  subterranean  volcanic  agency  of  whith  those 
r^ions  were  so  long  the  theatre,  and  which  may  have  impregnated 
the  springs  with  mineral  matter,  even  before  the  great  outbreak  of 
lava.  It  is  well  known  that  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  and  many 
other  countries,  contain  silex  in  solution ;  and  it  has  been  lately 
affirmed,  that  steam  at  a  high  temperature  is  capable  of  dissolving 
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(jiutrtsoee  rocks  without  the  aid  of  any  alkaline  or  other  flux.* 
Warm  water  charged  with  siliceous  matter  would  immediately  part 
with  a  portion  of  its  ailex,  if  its  temperature  was  lowered  by 
mixing  with  the  cooler  waters  of  a  lake. 

A  hasty  observation  of  the  white  limestone  and  flint  of  Aurillac 
might  convey  the  idea  that  the  rock  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  white 
chalk  of  Europe ;  but  when  we  turn  from  the  mineral  aspect  and  com* 
position  to  the  organic  remains,  we  find  in  the  flints  of  the  Cantal 
Seed-vessels  of  the  freshwater  Chara,  instead  of  the  marine 
zoophytes  so  abundant  in  chalk  flints ;  and  in  the  limestone  we  meet 
with  shelb  of  Limneoy  Planorbis,  and  other  lacustrine  genera. 
..  Proofs  of  gradual  depontion, — Some  sections  of  the  foliated  marls 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ger,  near  Aurillac,  attest,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  materials  of  the  lacus- 
trine series* were  amassed.  In  the  hill  of  Barrat,  for  example,  we 
find  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  marls ;  in  which,  for  a 
depth  of  at  least  60  feet,  the  layers  are  so  thin,  that  thirty  are 
sometimes  contained  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch ;  and  when  they  are 
separated,  we  see  preserved  in  every  one  of  them  the  flattened  stems 
of  Chara^  or  other  plants,  or  sometimes  myriads  of  small  PaludvMR 
and  other  freshwater  shells.  These  minute  foliations  of  the  marl  re- 
semble precisely  some  of  the  recent  laminated  beds  of  the  Scotch 
marl  lakes,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pages  of  a  book,  each  con- 
taining a  history  of  a  certain  period  of  the  past.  The  dififerent  layers 
may  be  grouped  together  in  beds  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  which  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  composition  and 
colour,  the  tints  being  white,  green,  and  brown.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black  carbonaceous  vegetable 
matter,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pulverulent  marl.  We  find 
several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac  composed  of  such 
materials,  for  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet  from  their  base,  the 
whole  sometimes  covered  by  rocky  currents  of  trachytic  or  basaltic 
lava.t 

.  Thus  wonderfully  minute  are  the  separate  parts  of  which  some  of 
the  most  massive  geological  monuments  are  made  up!  When  we 
desire  to  classify,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  entire  groups  of 
strata  in  the  aggregate ;  but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of 
their  formation,  and  to  explain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of 
the  minute  subdivisions  of  which  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  how  many  thin  leaf-like  seams  of  matter,  each  contain* 
ing  the  remains  of  myriads  of  testacea  and  plants,  frequently  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  single  stratum,  and  how  vast  a  succession  of 
these  strata  unite  to  form  a  single  group !  We  must  remember,  also, 
that  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  like  the  Flomb  du  Cantal,  which  rises 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac,  are  themselves  equally 

*  See  Proceedings  of  Boyal  Soc,  No.    Lacngtres  Tertiairesdn  Cantal,  &c  Ann. 
44.  p.  233.  des  ScL  Nat  Oct  1839. 
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the  result  of  successive  accumulation,  consisting  of  reiterated  sheets 
of  lava,  showers  of  scorisB,  and  ejected  fragments  of  rock. — Lastly, 
we  must  not  forget  that  continents  and  mountain-chains,  colossal  as 
are  their  dimensions,  are  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  manj 
such  igneous  and  aqueous  groups,  formed  in  succession  during  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and  superimposed  upon  each  other. 

Bordeaux^  Aix,  kc  —  The  Upper  Eocene  strata  in  the  Bordeaux 
basin  are  represented,  according  to  M.  Raulin,  hj  the  Falun  de 
Leognan,  and  the  underlying  limestone  of  St  Macaire.  By  many, 
however,  the  upper  of  these,  or  the  Leognan  beds,  are  considered  to 
be  no  older  than  the  falnns  of  Touraine.  The  freshwater  strata  of 
Aix-en-Provence  are  probably  Upper  Eocene ;  also  the  tertiary  rocks 
of  Malta,  Crete,  Cerigo,  and  those  of  many  parts  of  Greece  and 
other  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

Nebraska^  United  States. — In  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  near  the  Platte  River,  lat  42^  N.,  a  tertiary 
formation  occurs,  consisting  of  white  limestone,  marls,  and  siliceous 
clay,  described  by  Dr.  D.  Dale  Owen*,  in  which  many  bones  of 
extinct  quadrupeds,  and  of  chelonians  of  land  or  freshwater  forms, 
ftre  met  with.  Among  these,  Dr.  Leidy  recognizes  a  gigantic 
Palaotherium,  larger  than  any  of  the  Parisian  species ;  several  species 
of  the  genus  O'rcodony  Leidy,  uniting  the  characters  of  pachyderms 
and  ruminants ;  Eucrotaphusy  another  new  genus  of  the  same  mixed 
character ;  two  species  of  rhinoceros  of  the  sub-genus  Acerotheriumy 
an  Upper  Eocene  form  of  Europe  before  mentioned ;  two  of  Archtto^ 
theriumy  a  pachyderm  allied  to  Chteropotamua  and  HyrcLcotherium ; 
also  Pixbrotherium,  an  extinct  ruminant  allied  to  Dorcatherium^ 
Kaop;  also  Agriochagus  of  Leidy,  a  ruminant  allied  to  Mery* 
copotamus  of  Falconer  and  Cautley;  and,  lastly,  a  large  carni- 
vorous animal  of  the  genus  Macairodus^  the  most  ancient  example  of 
which  in  Europe  occurs  in  the  Upper  Eocene  beds  of  Auvergne. 
The  turtles  are  referred  to  the  genus  Testudo,  but  have  some  affinity 
ViEmys.  On  the  whole,  this  formation  has,  I  believe,  been  correctly 
referred  by  American  writers  to  the  Eocene  period,  in  conformity 
with  the  classification  adopted  by  me,  but  would,  I  conceive,  be 
called  Lower  Miocene  by  those  who  apply  that  term  to  all  strata 
newer  than  the  Paris  gypsum* 

*  David  Bale  Owen,  GeoL  Survey  of  Wiaconain,  &c.:  Fhilad.  1852. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

XI0DLE  AJXD  LOWBR  EOCENB  FOBICATIONS. 

Middle  Eocene  strata  of  England — Flavio-marine  series  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Hampshire — SacoessiTe  groups  of  Eocene  Mammalia— Fossils  of  Barton  Claj— 
Shells,  nunminlites,  fishes,  and  reptiles  of  the  Bagsbot  and  Bracklesham  beds— 
Lower  Eocene  strata  of  England — Foml  plants  and  shells  of  the  London  CUij 
proper — Strata  of  Eyson  in  Suffolk — Fossil  monkej  and  opossum — Plastic 
clajs  and  sands — Thanet  sands — Middle  Eocene  formations  of  France- 
Gypseous  series  of  Montmartre  and  extinct  quadrupeds — Calcaire  grossier — 
Miliolites — Lower  Eocene  in  France — Nummulitic  formations  of  Europe  and 
Asia — Their  wide  extent — referable  to  the  Middle  Eocene  period — Eocene 
strata  in  the  United  States — Section  at  Claiborne,  Alabama — Colossal  cetacean 
—  Orbitoid  limestone — Burr  stone. 

The  strata  next  in  order  in  the  descending  series  are  those  which  I 
term  Middle  £ocene«  In  the  accompanjing  map,  the  position  of 
several  Eocene  areas  is  pointed  out^  such  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames^ 


Fig.  isi. 
Map  of  the  principal  tertiary  bailns  of  the  Eocene  period. 


Hypogene  rorku  and  strata 
Older  than  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  lerlet. 


Booene  formatiOQt 


N.  B.  The  apace  left  blank  it  occupied  by  Mcondary  formations  ft-om  the  Devonian  or  old  red 
sandstone  to  the  chalk  inclutlTe. 

part  of  Hampshire,  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  country  round 
Paris,  The  three  last-mentioned  areas  contain  some  marine  and 
freshwater  formations,  which  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  Upper 
Eocene,  but  their  superficial  extent  in  this  part  of  Europe  is  in- 
significant. 

EKGLISH  MIDDLE   EOCENE  FORIKATIONS. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strata 
found  in  the  Tertiary  areas,  commonly  called  the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins.    (See  also  Table,  p.  105.  et  seq.) 
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UFPBR  SOOBMK. 

ThIckiMM. 

A.     Hempstead  bedi,  Isle  of  Wight,  see  aboy^  p.  198.  -  -    170  fiset 

MIDDLE  BOCENB. 

R  1.  Bembridge  Series,— North  coast  of  Isle  of  Wight  -  -  120 

R  2.  Osborae  or  St  Helen's  Series,  —ibid.         -  -  -  100 

R  3.  Headon  Series,— Isle  of  Wight,  and  Hordwell  Cliff,  Hants  -  170 
R  4.  Headon  Hill  sands  and  Barton  Claj, — Isle  of  Wight,  and 

Barton  Cliff,  Hante 300 

R5.  Bagshot    and  Bracklesham  Sands   and  Clajs,— London 

and  Hants  basins 700 

LOIWBB  BOGBNX. 

C.  1.  London  Clay  proper  and  Bognor  beds, — London  and  Hants 

\ftuana       ..-----      350  tO  500 

C  2.  Plastic    and  Mottled  CUtys  and  Sands  (Woolwich    and 

Reading  series), — London  and  Hants  basins       -  -    100 

C  3.  Thanet  Sands,  —  BecnlTers,  Kent,  and   Eastern  part  of 

London  basin      -  -  -  -  -  -      90 

The  true  place  of  the  Bagsbot  sands,  B.  5.  in  the  abore  series,  and 
of  the  Thanet  sands,  C.  3.,  was  first  accurately  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  in  1847  and  1852.  The  true  relative  position  of  the 
Hempstead  beds.  A.,  of  the  Bembridge,  B.  1.,  and  of  the  Osborne  or 
St  Helen's  series,  B.  2.,  were  not  made  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
till  Professor  Forbes  studied  them  in  detail  in  1852. 

Bembridge  series^  B.  1.  —  These  beds  are  above  100  feet  thick, 
and,  as  before  stated  (p.  188.),  pass  upwards  into  the  Hempstead  beds, 
with  which  they  are  conformable,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
They  consist  of  marls,  clays,  and  limestones  of  freshwater,  brackish, 
and  marine  origin.  Some  of  the  most  abundant  sheUs,  as  Cyrena 
semitiriaia  var.,  and  Paludina  lentOj  fig.  175.  p.  194.,  are  common  to 
this  and  to  the  overlying  Hempstead  series.  The  following  are  the 
subdivisions  described  by  Professor  Forbes :  — 

0.  Upper  marls,  distingmshed  by  the  abundance  of  Mdomia  haritMma^  Forbes 
(fig.  182.). 

Fig.  182.  Fig.  183. 


Meiamia  iwrHHssima,  Forbef . 
Bembridge. 


Fragment  of  Can|Mce  of  TYiommg. 
Bembridge  Beds,  Ule  of  WigbU 


h.  Lower  marl,  characterized  by  Cerithivm  mukAile,  Cyrena  jndckra^  &c.,  and 

by  the  remains  of  Trimyx  (see  fig.  183.> 
c  Grreen  marls,  often  abounding  in  a  peculiar  species  of  oyster,  and  accompanied 

by  Cerithia,  Mytili,  an  Arca^  a  Nucula^  &c 
d.  Bembridge  limestones,  compact  cream-coloured  limestones   alternating  with 

•p 
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shales  and  mark,  in  all  of  which  land-shella  are  common,  especiallj  at  Sconce, 
near  Yarmouth,  and  hare  been  described  bj  Mr.  Edwards.  Hie  BuHwmm  d^ 
lipHcus,  fig.  184.,  and  ffeUx  occbtaa,  fig.  185.,  are  among  its  best  known  land* 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  185. 


BmUmui  elUptiemtt  Sow. 
BMobridge  Llmettone, 
half  natural  fise. 


ffrliM  oecUua,  Edwards, 
Sconce  Limestone, 
itle  of  Wight. 


Fig.  186. 


Pahutfna  orbiculariM.    Bembrtdiie. 


shells.     Pahtdina  orbindarUf  fig.  186.,  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence.    One  of  the 
bands  is  fiUed  with  a  little  globular  Paludina,    Among  the  freshwater  pulmo- 


Fig.  187. 


Fig.  188L 


Fig.  I«i. 


Planorbis  diseuSt  Edwards, 
bridge.    I  dJam. 


I^fmnea  lomgiwtOa,  Brard. 


Ckara  HAercmtaia. 
Bembrtdge  Lime, 
ttooe.  I.ofWigbt. 


nifera,  Lymnea  hngiMcata  (fig.  188.)  and  Pkmorbis  discw  (fig.  187.)  are  the 
most  generally  distributed :  the  latter  represents  or  takei  the  place  of  the 
Planorbia  euomphaiut  (see  fig.  192.),  of  the  more  ancient  Headon  series.  Chora 
tubercvlala  (fig.  189.)  is  the  characteristic  Bembridge  gyrogonite. 

From  this  formation  on  the  shores  of  WhiteclifiT  Bay,  Dr.  Mantell 
obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  a  fan  pakn,  Flabettaria  LamanonU^ 
Brong.,  a  plant  first  obtained  from  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  well-known  building-stone  of  Binstead,  near 
Ryde,  a  limestone  with  numerous  hollows  caused  by  CyreruB  which 
have  disappeared  and  left  the  moulds  of  their  shells,  belongs  to  this 
subdivision  of  the  Bembridge  series.  In  the  same  Binstead  stone  Mr. 
Pratt  and  the  Rev.  Darwin  Fox  first  discovered  the  remains  of  mam 
malia  characteristic  of  the  gypseous  series  of  Paris,  as  PaUtotkerium 


Fig.  190. 
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magnum,  (fig.  191.)  P.  medium,  P.minus,  P.  mimi' 
mum,P,  curtunifP.  crctssum;  also  Anoplotheinum 
commune  (fig.  190.),  A.  secundariu/n,  Dichobune 
cervinum,  and  Chcsropotamus  Cuvieri.  The  genus 
Paleothere,  above  alluded  to,  resembled  the  living 
tapir  in  the  form  of  the  head,  and  in  having  a 
short  proboscis,  but  its  molar  teeth  were  more  like 
those  of  the  rhinoceros  (see  Ag.  190.).  Paleothe- 
rium  magnum  was  pf  the  size  of  a  horse,  three  or 
four  feet  high.  The  annexed  woodcut,  fig.  191., 
is  one  of  the  restorations  which  Cuvier  attempted  of  the  outline  of 

Fig.  191. 


Lover  Molar  tooth, 

nat.  liie, 

Atiopletkerimm  eammnum 

BiofteadfUle  of  Wight. 


t,  CuTier. 


the  living  animal,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  entire  skeleton.  As 
the  vertical  range  of  particular  species  of  quadrupeds,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  is  far  more  limited  than  that  of  the  testacea ; 
the  occurrence  of  so  many  species  at  Binstead,  agreeing  with  fossils 
of  the  Paris  gypsum,  strengthens  the  evidence  derived  from  shells 
M»d  plants  of  the  synchronism  of  the  two  formations. 

Osborne  or  St  Helen's  series^  B.  2.  —  This  group  is  of  fresh  and 
brackish-water  origin,  and  very  variable  in  mineral  character  and 
thickness.  Near  Ryde,  it  supplies  a  freestone  much  used  for  building, 
and  called  by  Prof.  Forbes  the  Nettlestone  grit.  In  one  part  ripple- 
ni&rked  fiag-stones  occur,  and  rocks  with  fucx)idal  markings.  The 
Osborne  beds  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  species  of  Paludina,  Me* 
^nkiy  and  Melanopsis,  as  also  of  Cypris  and  the  seeds  of  Chara, 

Beadon  series^  B.  3.  —  These  beds  are  seen  both  at  the  east 
and  west  extremities  of  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  and  also  in  Hordwell 
Cliffs,  Hants.  Everywhere  Planorbis  euomphalus,  ^g.  192.,  charac- 
teri2es  the  freshwater  deposits,  just  as  the  allied  form,  P.  discus, 
fig.  187.,  does  the  Bembridge  limestone.  The  brackish-water  beds 
contain  Potomomya  plana,  Cerithium  mutabile,  and  C,  cincium 
(fig.  44.  p.  30.),  and  the  marine  beds  Venus  (or  Cytherea)  incrassata, 
a  species  common  to  the  Limburg  beds  and  Gr^  de  Fontainebleau,^ 
or  the  Upper  Eocene  series.    The  prevalence  of  salt-water  remains 
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is  most  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  central  parts  of  the  formation. 
Mr.  T.  Webster,  in  his  able  memoirs  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  first 


Fig.  193. 


Fig.  198. 


PUmorbit  euomphahu^  Sow. 
HettdonHill.    idiun. 


Helix  lahprinthica,  Smr.    Hoidon  Hill,  lila  of  Wight ; 
and  Hordwell  Cliir,  Hanti— also  rcceat. 


separated  the  whole  into  a  lower  freshwater,  an  upper  marine,  and  an 
upper  freshwater  division. 

Among  the  shells  which  are  widely  distributed  through  the  Headon 
series  are  Neritina  concava,  (fig.  194.),  Lymnea  caudata  (fig.  195.),  and 
Cerithium  concavum  (fig.  196.).  Helix  labyrinthicay  Say  (fig.  193.), 


Fig.  194. 


Fig.  195. 


Fig.  196. 


Neritina  c 
HeadoD  Serlei. 


Lumnea  amdaim. 
Headon  B«di. 


Headon  Seriea. 


a  land-shell  now  inhabiting  the  United  States,  was  discovered  in  this 
series  by  Mr.  Wood  in  Hordwell  Cliff.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Headon 
Hill,  in  the  same  beds.  At  Sconce,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  occurs 
in  the  newer  Bembridge  series,  and  affords  a  rare  example  of  an 
Eocene  fossil  of  a  species  still  living,  though,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
having  no  local  connexion  with  the  actual  geographical  range  of  the 
species. 

The  lower  and  middle  portion  of  the  Headon  series  is  also  met 
with  in  Hordwell  Cliff  (or  Hordle,  as  it  is  often  spelt),  near  Ly- 
mington,  Hants,  where  the  organic  remains  have  been  studied  by  l^Ir. 
Searles  Wood,  Dr.  Wright,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings.  To  the 
latter  we  are  indebted  for  a  detailed  section  of  the  beds  *,  as  well  as 
for  the  discovery  of  a  variety  of  new  species  of  fossil  mammalia, 
chelonians,  and  fish  ;  also  for  first  calling  attention  to  the  important 
fact  that  these  vertebrata  differ  specifically  from  those  of  the  Bem- 
bridge beds.  Among  the  abundant  shells  of  Hordwell  are  Paludixa 
lenta  and  various  species  of  Lymneus^  Ptanorbts^  Melania,  Cyclas,  and 
UniOy  Potomomyay  Dreissena,  &c. 


*  BiiUetin  Soc  Geol.  de  France,  1852,  p.  191. 
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Among  the  chelonians  we  find  a  species  of  Emys^  and  no  less  than 
six  species  of  Trionyx;  among  the  saurians  an  alligator  and  a 
erocodile;  among  the  ophidians  two  species  of  land-snakes  (Pa- 
^x,  Owen) ;  and  among  the  fish  Sir  P.  Egerton  and  Mr.  Wood 
haye  found  the  jaws,  teeth,  and  hard  shining  scales  of  the  genus 
Lepidoiteus  or  honj  pike  of  the  American  rivers.  This  same  genus 
of  freshwater  ganoids  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  Hempstead  beds 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  bones  of  several  birds  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Hordwell,  and  the  remains  of  quadrupeds.  The  latter 
belong  to  the  genera  Paloplotherium  of  Owen,  Anoplotherium, 
Anthracotheriumy  Dichodon  of  Owen  (a  new  genus  discovered  bj 
Mr.  A.  H.  Falconer),  Dichobune^  Spakuiodany  and  HytBnodon.  The 
latter  offers,  I  believe,  the  oldest  known  example  of  a  true  carni- 
vorous mammal  in  the  series  of  British  fossils,  although  I  attach  ver}- 
little  theoretical  importance  to  the  fact,  because  herbivorous  species 
are  those  most  easily  met  with  in  a  fossil  state  in  all  save  cavern 
deposits.  In  another  point  of  view,  however,  this  fauna  deserves 
notice.  Its  geological  position  is  considerably  lower  that  that  of  the 
Bemhridge  or  Montmartre  beds,  from  which  it  differs  almost  as  much 
in  species  as  it  does  from  the  still  more  ancient  fauna  of  the  Lower 
Eocene  beds  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequeL  It  therefore  teaches  us 
what  a  grand  succession  of  distinct  assemblages  of  mammalia  flou- 
rished on  the  earth  during  the  Eocene  period. 

Many  of  the  marine  shells  of  the  brackishwater  beds  of  the 
above  series,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hordwell  Cliff,  are 
common  to  the  underlying  Barton  clay;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  freshwater  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  obovatOy  which  are 
common  to  the  Bemhridge  beds,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
the  St  Helen's  series.  The  white  and  green  marls  of  the  Headon 
series,  and  some  of  the  accompanying  limestones,  often  resemble  the 
Eocene  strata  of  France  in  mineral  character  and  colour  in  so 
striking  a  manner,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sediment  was 
derived  from  the  same  region  or  produced  contemporaneously  under 
Terj  similar  geographical  circumstances. 

Both  in  Hordwell  Cliff  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Headon  beds 

rest  on  white  sands,  the  upper  member  of  the  Barton  series,  b.  4., 

next  to  be  mentioned. 

ffeadon  Bill  sands  and  Barton  clay^  B.  4.  (Table,  p.  209.)  — 

Fi(.  197.       In  one  of  the  upper  and  sandy  beds  of  this  formation 

Dr.  Wright  found  Chama  sguanufsa  in  great  plenty. 

The  same  sands  contain  impressions  of  many  marine 

shells  (especially  in  Whitecliff  Bay)  common  to  the 

upper  Bagshot  sands  afterwards  to  be  described.     The 

underlying  Barton  clay  has  yielded  about  209  marine 

shells,  more  than  half  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Prest* 

wich,  peculiar ;  and  only  eleven  common  to  the  London 

clay  proper,  (C.l.  p.  209.,)  being  in  the  proportion  of  only 

^■^'*-       5  per  cent.     On  the  other  hand,  70  of  them  agree  with 

the  shells  of  the  calcaire  grassier  of  France.    It  is  nearly  a  century 

p  3 
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since  Bcander  published,  in  1766,  an  account  of  the  organic  remains 
collected  from  these  Barton  and  Hordwell  cliffs,  and  his  excellent 
figures  of  the  shells  then  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  are  justly 
admired  by  conchologists  for  their  accuracy. 

SHELLS  OF  THE  BABTON  CLAT,  HANTS. 

Certain   foraminifera  called  Nummulites  begin,  when  we'  stady 
the  tertiary  formations  in  a  descending  order,  to  make  their  first 


Fig.  IM. 


Fig.  199. 


Fig,  J 


Fig.  SOI. 


TolMto  muHpm.  Tl^pUi  pmmgemt. 

Fig.  90S.  Fig.  tOI. 


Volmla  aHUeta.    Butoa 
and  BraUetham. 


Fig.  906. 


Terebdlumfuri' 
Jbrme,  Barton 
and  Bracklwham. 


Ttrebelkim  eon- 
vohUum,  Lam. 

SerapkM  comw^M' 
turn,  Montf. 


Cardita  globoMa. 


CrauaMU 


appearance  in  these  Barton  beds.  A  small  species  called  NummtdiUi 
variolaria  is  found  both  on  the  Hampshire  coast  and  in  beds  of  the 
same  age  in  Whitecliff  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Several  marine 
shells,  such  as  Carbula  pisum,  are  common  to  the  Barton  beds  and 
the  Hempstead  or  Upper  Eocene  series,  and  a  still  greater  number, 
as  before  stated,  are  common  to  the  Headon  series. 

Bagshot  and  Bracklesham  beds^  B.  5. — TheBagshot  beds,  consisting 
chiefly  of  siliceous  sand,  occupy  extensive  tracts  round  Bagshot,  in 
Surrey,  and  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  They  may  be  separated 
into  three  divisions,  the  upper  and  lower  consisting  of  light  yellow 
sands,  and  the  central  of^dark  green  sands  and  brown  clays,  the  whole 
reposing  on  the  London  clay  proper.*  The  uppermost  division  is 
probably  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  Barton  series.    Although 


*  Preetwich,  Quart  Geol.  Jonrn.  vol.  iii  p^  SBft. 
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the  Bagshot  beds  are  usnallj  devoid  of  fossils,  they  contain  marine 
shells  in  some  places^  among  which  Venericardia  planUosta  (see  fig. 

Fig.  206. 


yemerieardia  pUmkoita,  Lam* 
Cardita  plamkotta^  Deihayes. 

206.)  is  abundant,  with   TurriieUa  sulcifera  and  NummuUtes  Icevi- 
goto.    (See  fig.  210.  p.  216.). 

AtBracklesham  Bay,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  the  characteristic 
shells  of  this  member  of  the  Eocene  series  are  best  seen;  among 
others,  the  huge  Cerithium  giganteum,  so  conspicuous  in  the  calcaire 
grossier  of  Paris,  where  it  is  sometimes  2  feet  in  length.  The 
Tolntes  and  cowries  of  this  formation,  as  well  as  the  lunulites 
and  corals,  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  warm  climate  having  pre- 
niled,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  a  serpent,  Palaophis 
t^hoMs  (see  fig.  207.),  exceeding,  according  to  Prof.  Owen,  20  feet 

Fig.aor. 


(m 


■^ 


¥'^1*i:: 


PalM>plU9  tifplunut  Owen ;  an  Eocene  sea-serpent.    Brackletham. 
a.  h.  Teitebra,  with  long  nearal  ipioe  pretenred.  c  two  Tertebre  in  natural  articulation. 

in  length,  and  allied  in  its  osteology  to  the  Boa,  Python,  Coluber,  and 
Hydma.  The  compressed  form  and  diminutive  size  of  certain  caudal 
vertebrae  indicate  so  much  analogy  with  Hydrus  as  to  induce  the 
Honterian  professor  to  pronounce  this  extinct  ophidian  to  have  been 
nuuine.*  He  had  previously  combated  with  much  success  the  evi- 
dence advanced  to  prove  the  existence  in  the  Northern  Ocean  of 
huge  sea-serpents  in  our  own  times,  but  he  now  contends  for  the 
former  existence  in  the  British  Eocene  seas,  of  less  gigantic  serpents, 

*  Palaoont  Soc  Monograph.  Bept.  pt  ii.  p.  61. 
P  4 
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when  the  climate  was  probably  more  genial ;  for  amongst  the  com> 
panions  of  the  sea-snake  of  Bracklesham  was  an  extinct  Gavial 
(  Gavialis  Dixoni,  Owen),  and  numerous  fish,  such  as  now  frequent 
the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  as  the  sword-fish  (see  Ag.  208.),  and 
gigantic  rajs  of  the  genus  Myliobates  (see  ^g,  209.). 


Fig.  206. 


Prolonged  premaxiliary  bone  or  **  tword  '*  of  a  fossil  iword  -fish  {C<elorJ^fnekm).    Brackle- 
sham.   Dixon's  FoMilfl  of  Suttex,  pi.  8. 


Fig.  210. 


Dental  plates  of  Mylhhates  Edwardsi, 
Bracklesham  Bay.    Ibid.  pi.  8. 


Nmmmulites  (NummHlaria)  lavigata. 
Bracklesham.    Ibid.  pL  8. 

a.  section  of  the  nummnlite. 

b,  group,  with  an  individual  showing  the  exterior 

of  the  shell. 


The  teeth  of  sharks  also,  of  the  genera  Carcharodon^  Otodus,  Lamna, 
GcUeocerdo,  and  others,  are  abundant    (See  figs.  211, 212,  213,  214.) 


Fig.  an. 


Fig.  SIS. 


Fig.  S18, 


Fig.  814. 


Carckarodan  heterodon^  Agass. 


Otodut  obliqtmt,  Agass. 


Lamna  eJegamt 
Agass. 


GaUocerdo  Uttideut, 
Agass. 


Teeth  of  sharks  ftrom  Bracklesham  Bay. 


The  Nummulites  lavigata  (see  fig.  210.),  so  characteristic  of  the  lower 
beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier  in  France,  where  it  sometimes  forms 
stony  layers,  as  near  Compiegne,  is  very  common  at  Bracklesham,  toge- 
ther with  N.  scahra  and  N.  variolaria.  Out  of  193  species  of  testacea 
procured  from  the  Bagshot  and  Bracklesham  beds  in  England,  126  occur 
in  the  calcaire  grossier  in  France.  It  was  clearly  therefore  coeval  with 
that  part  of  the  Parisian  series  more  nearly  than  with  any  other. 
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XABmS   SIIBLL8  OF  BRACKLSSHAM  BEDS. 
ric.«».  Flg.31C.  Fig.  Sir.  Fig.  218.  Flg.S19. 


LOWER  EOOENE   FORMATIONS  OF  ENOLAKD. 

Lofukm  Clay  proper  (C.  1.  Table,  p.  209.). — This  fonnation  under- 
lies the  preceding,  and  consists  of  tenacious  brown  and  bluisb-graj 
daj,  with  layers  of  concretions  called  septaria^  which  abound  chiefly 
in  the  brown  clay,  and  are  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  from  sea- 
cliffa  near  Harwich,  and  from  shoals  off  the  Essex  coast,  to  be  used 
for  making  Roman  cement.  The  principal  localities  of  fossils  in  the 
London  day  are  Highgate  Hill,  near  London,  the  island  of  Sheppey, 
and  Bognor  in  Hampshire.  Out  of  133  fossil  shells,  Mr.  Frestwich 
found  only  20  to  be  common  to  the  calcaire  groesier  (from  which  600 
species  have  been  obtained),  while  33  are  common  to  the  "  Lits  Co- 
qoiliiers  "  (p.  229.),  in  which  only  200  species  are  known  in  France. 
We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  the  London  clay  proper  is  older 
than  the  calcaire  grossier.  This  may  perhaps  remove  a  difficulty 
which  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  experienced  when  comparing  the 
Eocene  Flora  of  the  neighbourhoods  of  London  and  Paris.  The 
fossil  species  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  he  observes,  indicate  a  much 
more  tropical  climate  than  the  Eocene  Flora  of  France.  Now  the 
latter  has  been  derived  principally  from  the  gypseous  series,  and  resem- 
bles the  vegetation  of  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  rather  than 
that  of  an  equatorial  region ;  whereas  the  older  flora  of  Sheppey 
Fig.  S20.  belongs  to  an   antecedent  epoch,  separated 

from  the  period  of  the  Paris  gypsum  by 
all  the  calcaire  grossier  and  Bagshot  series  — 
in  short,  by  the  whole  nummulitic  formation 
properly  so  called. 

Mr.  Bowerbank,  in  a  valuable  publication 

on  the  fossil  fruits  and  seeds  of  the  island  of 

Sheppey,  near  London,  has  described  no  less 

than  thirteen  fruits  of  palms  of  the  recent 

type  iVtpo,  now  only  found  in  the  Molucca 

and  Philippine  islands  and  in  Bengal  (see 

^g.  220.).    In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  Dr. 

''*^%aim5'tteppey.*     *^  Hookcr  observed  the  large  nuts  of  Nipa 

fruticans    floating  in  such  numbers  in  the 

various  arms  of  that  great  river,  as  to  obstruct  the  paddle-wheels  of 
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Steam-boats.  These  plants  are  allied  to  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Pandanus^  or  screw-pine.  The  fmits 
of  other  palms  besides  those  of  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  are  also  met  with 
in  the  claj  of  Sheppej ;  also  three  species  of  AnonOy  or  custard 
apple ;  and  cucurbitaceous  fruits  (of  the  gourd  and  melon  family)  are 
in  considerable  abundance.  Fruits  of  various  species  oi  Acacia  are  in 
profusion,  and  these,  although  less  decidedly  tropical,  imply  a  warm 
climate. 

The  contiguity  of  land  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  these  rege- 
table  productions,  but  also  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  crocodiles  and 
turtles,  since  these  creatures,  as  Dr.  Conybeare  has  remarked,  must 
have  resorted  to  some  shore  to  lay  their  eggs.  Of  turtles  there  were 
numerous  species  referred  to  extinct  genera.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  not  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  living  tropical  turtles.  A  sea- 
snake,  which  must  have  been  13  feet  long,  of  the  genus  PaZteopAts 
before  mentioned  (p.  2 15.),  has  also  been  described  by  Prof.  Owen  from 
Sheppey,  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Bracklesham.  A  true  croco- 
dile, also,  Crococf i/t»,  toUapicus,  and  another  saurian  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  gavial,  accompany  the  above  fossils ;  also  the  relics  of  several 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  One  of  these  last  belongs  to  the  new  genus 
Hyracotherium  of  Owen,  allied  to  the  Hyraz,  Hog,  and  Chaeropo- 
tamus ;  another  is  a  Lophiodon;  a  third,  a  pachyderm  called  Cory- 
phodon  eoceenus  by  Owen,  larger  than  any  existing  tapir.  All  these 
animals  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  great  river  which 
floated  down  the  Sheppey  fruits.  They  imply  the  existence  of  a 
mammiferous  fauna  antecedent  to  the  period  when  nummulites 
flourished  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  therefore  before  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  and  other  mountain-chains  now  forming  the  backbones  of 
great  continents,  were  raised  from  the  deep ;  nay,  even  before  a  part 
of  the  constituent  rocky  masses  now  entering  into  the  central  ridges 
of  these  chains  had  been  deposited  in  the  sea. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  inference  de- 
rivable from  the  plants  and  reptiles  in  favour  of  a  high  temperature. 
Thus  many  species  of  Conus  and  Valuta  occur,  a  large  Cypr^BOj 
C  ovtformis,  a  very  large  Rostellarioy  (fig.  223.),  a  species  of  Qmcel" 
laria,  six  species  of  Nautilus  (fig.  225.),  besides  other  cephalopoda 
of  extinct  genera,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
Behsepkt*  (fig.  226.)  Among  many  characteristic  bivalve  sheUs  are 
Leda  amygdaloides  (fig.  227.)  and  Axinus  angulatus  (fig.  228.),  and 
among  the  Radiata  a  star-fish  called  Astropecten  (fig.  229.). 

These  fossils  are  accompanied  by  a  sword-fish  ( Tetraptertts  pris- 
cuSy  Agassiz),  about  8  feet  long,  dnd  a  saw-fish  (Pristis  hUulcatuSj 
Ag.\  about  10  feet  in  length ;  genera  now  foreign  to  the  British 
seas.  On  the  whole,  no  less  than  60  species  of  fish  have  been  de- 
scribed by  M.  Agassiz  from  these  beds  in  Sheppey^  and  they  indicate, 
in  his  opinion,  a  warm  climate. 

*  For  description  of  Eocene  Cephalopoda,  see  Monograph  bj  F.  £.  Edwards, 
Pa]fl9ontograph.  Soc  1S49. 
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FOSSIL  SHELLS  OF  THE  LONDON  CLAT. 
Flff.Sll. 


Flf. 


FIg.»S. 


rOmla  nodetth  Sow.        Pkonu  atennUt 
Hifhgato.  Sow.    Highgato. 

Flg.SM. 


RotteUmrta  maeroptera^  Sow.    One-third 
e;  also  found' 


ofnttt.  »lze; 


found  in  the  Barton  clay. 


Fig.  296. 


Aimria  winac.  Brown  and  Edwards. 
Sjm.  NamlUus  tiemae.  Sow. 
London  daj.    Sheppej. 


Fig.  237* 


Fig.  998. 


Belosepfa  iepMdea.  De  BUlnr. 
London  clay.    Sheppey. 


Fig.  999. 


Leda  amifgdaloidei, 
HIghgate. 


Jjrimmt  angulahtt.    London 
day.    Homtea. 


A$tropeclen  erispaht$, 
B.  Forbes.    Sheppey. 


Strata  of  Kyson  m  Suffolk.  —  At  Kyson,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Woodbridge,  a  bed  of  Eocene  claj,  12  feet  thick,  underlies  the  red 
crag.  Beneath  it  is  a  deposit  of  yellow  and  white  sand,  of  con* 
siderable  interest,  in  consequence  of  many  peculiar  fossils  contained 
in  it    Its  geological  position  is  probably  the  lowest  part  of  the 
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London  claj  proper.     In  this  sand  has  been  found  the  first  example 

of  a  fossil  quadrumanous  animal  discovered 

Pig.  MO.  ^  Great  Britain,  namely^  the  teeth  and  part 

QA  ^IA     of  a  jaw,  shown  by  Prof.  Owen  to  belong 

^^^  to  a  monkey  of  the  genus  Macacus  (see  fig. 

Molar  of  monkej  iMaeaeut),      230.).     The  mammiferous  fossils,  first  met 

with  in  the  same  bed,  were  those  of  an 

opossum  {Didelphys)  (see  fig.  231.),  and  an  insectivorous  bat  (fig. 

232.),  together  with  many  teeth  of  fishes  of  the  shark   family. 

Fit.ssi.  Mr.  Colchester  in   1840  obtained  other 

_  A       mammalian  relics    from  Kyson,   among 

^Bl^l^  B       ^hich  Prof.  Owen  has  recognized  several 

^^H^^  H       teeth  of  the  genus  Hyrctcotherium^  and 

V  IP       the  vertebrae  of  a  large  serpent,  probably 

a  Paloiophis,    As  the  remains  both  of 

iioi«rtootb«idp«rtorj«wofopouimL  ^^  HyrocotheHum  and  Pcdaophis  were 

Fig.  232.  afterwards  met  with  in  the  London  clay, 

^  as  before  remarked,   these  fossils   con- 

A||^  ysBk  firmed  the  opinion  previously  entertained, 

^^  iiU  ^^^  ^^^  Kyson  sand  belongs  to  the  Eocene 

"f  period.     The  Macacus^    therefore,  con- 

MoUn  ofhiMctiToroiu  bau,       stitutes  the  first  example  of  any  qnadru- 

Fm  Kyron.'  slSbik.  mauous  animal  occurring  in  strata  so  old 

as  the  Eocene,  or  in  a  spot  so  far  from  the 

equator  as  lat  52^  N.  It  was  not  until  after  the  year  1836  that  the 

existence  of  any  fossil  quadrumana  was  brought  to  light.     Since  that 

period  they  have  been  discovered  in  France,  India^  and  Brazil 

Plastic  or  mottled  clays  and  sands  (C  2.  p.  209.).—  The  days 
called  plastic,  which  lie  immediately  below  the  London  clay,  received 
their  name  originally  in  France  from  being  often  used  in  pottery. 
Beds  of  the  same  age  (the  Woolwich  and  Reading  series  of  Prest- 
wich)  are  used  for  the  like  purposes  in  England.f 

No  formations  can  be  more  dissimilar  on  the  whole  in  mineral  cha* 
racter  than  the  Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris ;  those  of  our 
own  island  being  almost  exclusively  of  mechanical  origin,  — accumu- 
lations of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles ;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  we  find  a  great  succession  of  strata  composed  of  limestones, 
some  of  them  siliceous,  and  of  crystalline  gypsum  and  siliceous  sand* 
stone,  and  sometimes  of  pure  flint  used  for  millstones.  Hence  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  between  the 
various  members  of  the  English  and  French  series,  and  to  settle 
their  respective  ages.  It  is  clear  that,  on  the  sites  both  of  Paris  and 
London,  a  continual  change  was  going  on  in  the  fauna  and  flora  by 
the  coming  in  of  new  species  and  the  dying  out  of  others ;  and 
contemporaneous  changes  of  geographical  conditions  were  also  in 
progress  in  consequence  of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land  and 
bottom  of  the  sea.    A  particular  subdivision,  therefore,  of  time  was 

♦  AnniUs  of  Nat.  Hiat.  vol  iv.  No.  23.  Not.  1839. 
t  Prestwich,  Waterbearing  Strata  of  London,  1851. 
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occasionallj  represented  in  one  area  bj  land,  in  another  by  an  estnarj, 
in  a  third  hj  the  sea,  and  even  where  the  conditions  were  in  both 
areas  of  a  marine  character,  there  was  often  shallow  water  in  one, 
and  deep  sea  in  another,  producing  a  want  of  agreement  in  the  state 
of  animal  life. 

Bat  in  regard  to  that  division  of  the  Eocene  series  which  we  have 
now  nnder  consideration,  we  find  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
for,  whether  we  study  it  in  the  basins  of  London,  Hampshire,  or 
Paris,  we  recognize  everywhere  the  same  mineral  character.  This 
uniformity  of  aspect  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
since  the  beds  consist  simply  of  sand,  mottled  clays,  and  well-rolled 
flint  pebbles,  derived  from  the  chalk,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  an  egg.  These  strata  may  be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  contact  with  the  chalk,  or  in  the  London  basin,  at  Reading, 
Blackheath,  and  Woolwich.  In  some  of  the  lowest  of  them,  banks  of 
oysters  are  observed,  consisting  of  Ostrea  bellovacina^  so  common 
in  France  in  the  same  relative  position,  and  Ostrea  edulina,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  living  eatable  species.  In  the  same  beds  at 
Bromley,  Dr.  Buckland  found  one  large  pebble  to  which  ^ve  full- 
grown  oysters  were  affixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they 
bad  commenced  their  first  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attached  to 
it  through  life. 

In  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  a€  Newhaven  in 
Sussex,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  testacea 
distinguishes  this  member  of  the  series.  Among  the  latter,  Melania 
kquinata  (see  &g.  234.)  and  Cyrena  cunetformis  (see  fig.  233.)  are 


Fig.  233. 


Fig.  S34. 


Qlfrena  euneiformfs,  Mln.  Con. 
Natural  tise. 


Melania  inqumata.  Dm.    Nat.  tiie. 
Sjrn.  Ceriihtum  meUtnoidea,  Min.  Con. 


■very  common,  as  in  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  France.  They 
clearly  indicate  points  where  rivers  entered  the  Eocene  sea.  Usually 
there  is  a  mixture  of  brackish,  freshwater,  and  marine  shells,  and 
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Bometimes,  as  at  Woolwich,  proofs  of  the  river  and  the  sea  having 
successively  prevailed  on  the  same  spot  At  New  Charlton,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Woolwich,  Mr.  De  la  Condamine  discovered  in  1849,  and 
pointed  out  to  me,  a  layer  of  sand  associated  with  well-rounded  flint 
pebbles  in  which  numerous  individuals  of  the  Cyrena  telUnella  were 
seen  standing  endwise  with  both  their  valves  united,  the  posterior 
extremity  of  each  shell  being  uppermost,  as  would  happen  if  the 
moUusks  had  died  in  their  naturad  position.  I  have  described*  a 
bank  of  sandy  mud,  in  the  delta  of  the  Alabama  river  at  Mobile,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  in  1846  I  dug  out  at  low 
tide  specimens  of  living  species  of  Cyrena  and  of  a  Gnathodon,  which 
were  similarly  placed  with  their  shells  erect,  or  in  a  position  which 
enables  the  animal  to  protrude  its  siphon  upwards,  and  draw  in  or 
reject  water  at  pleasure.  The  water  at  Mobile  is  usually  firesh,  but 
sometimes  brackish.  At  Woolwich  a  body  of  river-water  must  have 
flowed  permanently  into  the  sea  where  the  Cyrena  lived,  and  they 
may  have  been  killed  suddenly  by  an  influx  of  pure  salt  water,  which 
invaded  the  spot  when  the  river  was  low,  or  when  a  subsidence  of 
land  took  place.  Traced  in  one  direction,  or  eastward  towards 
Heme  Bay,  the  Woolwich  beds  assume  more  and  more  of  a  marine  cha- 
racter ;  while  in  an  opposite,  or  south-western  direction,  they  become, 
as  near  Chelsea  and  other  places,  more  freshwater,  and  contain  Unio^ 
Paludina^  and'layers  of  lignite,  so  that  the  land  drained  by  the  ancient 
river  seems  clearly  to  hare  been  to  the  south-west  of  the  present  site 
of  the  metropolis. 

Before  the  minds  of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  the  gradual  sinking  of  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea 
at  different  periods,  and  the  consequent  change  from  shallow  to  deep 
water,  the  freshwater  and  littoral  character  of  this  inferior  group 
appeared  strange  and  anomalous.  After  passing  through  hundreds  of 
feet  of  London  clay,  proved  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  deposited  in 
deep  salt  water,  we  arrive  at  beds  of  fluviatile  origin,  and  in  the 
same  underlpng  formation  masses  of  shingle,  attaining  at  Black- 
heath,  near  London,  a  thickness  of  50  feet,  indicate  the  proximity  of 
land,  where  the  flints  of  the  chalk  were  rolled  into  sand  and  pebble^ 
and  spread  continuously  over  wide  spaces.  Such  shingle  always 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  whether  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or 
in  the  Hampshire  or  London  basins.  It  may  be  asked  why  they  did 
not  constitute  simply  narrow  littoral  zones,  such  as  we  might  look 
for  on  an  ancient  sea-shore.  In  reply,  Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested 
that  such  zones  of  shingle  may  have  been  slowly  formed  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  period  of  the  Thanet  sands  (C.  3.  p.  209.),  and  while  the 
land  was  sinking  the  well-rolled  pebbles  may  have  been  dispersed 
simultaneously  over  considerable  areas,  and  exposed  during  gradual 
submergence  to  the  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  aided  occasionally 
by  tidal  currents  and  river  floods. 

Thanet  sands  (C.  3.  p.  209.).  — The  mottled  or  plastic  clay  of  the 

*  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  toL  ii.  p.  104. 
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Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampehire  is  often  seen  in  Uctual  contact  with 
the  chalk,  constituting  in  such  places  the  lowest  member  of  the 
British  Eocene  series.  Bnt  in  other  points  another  formation  of 
marine  origin,  characterized  by  a  somewhat  di£[erent  assemblage  of 
organic  remains,  has  been  shown  hy  Mr.  Prestwich  to  intervene 
between  the  chiJk  and  the  Woolwich  series.  For  these  beds  he  has 
proposed  the  name  of  ^  Thanet  Sands,"  because  they  are  well  seen  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet)  in  the  northern  part  of  Kent,  and  on  the  sea*coast 
between  Heme  Bay  and  the  Beculvers,  where  they  consist  of  sands 
with  a  few  concretionary  masses  of  sandstone,  and  contain  among 
other  fossils  Pholadomya  ctmeata,  Carina  Morrim^  Corbula  Umgi* 
TOitriiy  Sealaria  BowerbankHy  &o«  The  greatest  thickness  of  these 
beds  is  about  90  feet. 

FRENCH  lOBDLE  EOCICNE  FORAIATION8. 

GENERAL  TABLE  OP  FRENCH  EOCENE  STRATA. 

A.     UPPBB  BOCENB  {Lower  Miocene  of  many  French  authon), 

BngHtb  BqalfalcDtf . 

A.  Caleftire  de  la  Beance,  or  upper  fresh-  -| 

water,  see  p.  185^  and  Gres  de  Fon-  I  Hempstead  series,  see  p.  193. 
taioeblean,  &c  J 

R    MmDLB  BOGura. 

B.  1.  Gypgeous  series  andMiddle   fresh- 1  ^^^^^  ^ 

water  cakaire  lacnstre  moyen.  J  "''•""""B"  "«"»»  F«  *»»• 

..2.Calc«pe  «aice«^(in  P-rt  con^  ^^     ^     Bembridge 

poraaeoiis    with    the    snooeediog    ►     series, 
group?)  J 

{Osborne  series,  and  upper  and  middle 
part  of  Headon  series,  Lrle  of 
Wigfac 

..4.  Upper   Cdadre  Gro«ier  (Cdlasw)  \  ^^^^  ^TOl^l^ 
!ind  Middle  Calcai«G««ier.  J     aw^otwdp"*  »' Brackletlam 

a  5.  Lower   Calcaire  Qrossier  or   Glau-  i  „     , ,   ,       ,    , 
conieGroesi^  |  Braeklesham beds. 

I  Lower  Bagshot^    Intermediate  in  age 
a*  fi.  Soteomuus  Sans  or  litscoquiUiersi  <     between  the  BiacUesham  beds  and 

C     London  Claj 

C.      LOWSa  EOCEKB. 

a  Aigiieplastiqueet  lignite.  /"Plastic  clay  and    sand,,  with  lignite 

\     (Woolwich  and  Reading  series). 

The  tertiary  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  consist  of  a 
series  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata,  alternating  with  each  other, 
and  fiUing  up  a  depression  in  the  chalk.  The  area  which  they 
occupy  has  been  called  the  Paris  basin,  and  is  about  180  miles  in  its 
greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  90  miles  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west  (see  Map,  p.  196.).  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart 
attempted,  in  1810,  to  distinguish  five  different  groups,  comprising 
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tbree  freshwater  and  two  marine,  which  were  supposed  to  imply  that 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  riyers  and  lakes,  had  been  bj  turns 
admitted  into  and  excluded  from  the  same  area.  Investigations 
since  made  in  the  Hampshire  and  London  basins  have  rather  tended 
to  confirm  these  views,  at  least  so  far  as  to  show,  that  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Eocene  period  there  have  been  great  move- 
ments of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  an<{  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  that  the 
superposition  of  deep  sea  to  shallow  water  deposits  (the  London 
clay,  for  example,  to  the  Woolwich  beds)  can  only  be  explained  by 
referring  to  such  movements.  Nevertheless,  it  appears,  from  the 
researches  of  M.  Constant  Prevost,  that  some  of  the  alternations  and 
intermixtures  of  freshwater  and  marine  deposits,  in  the  Paris  basin, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  imagining  both  to  have  been  simultaneously 
in  progress,  in  the  same  bay  of  the  same  sea,  or  a  gulf  into  which 
many  rivers  entered. 

To  enlarge  on  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  Parisian  strata, 
would  lead  me  beyond  my  present  limits;  I  shall  therefore  give 
some  examples  only  of  the  most  important  formations  enumerated  in 
the  foregoing  Table,  p.  223. 

Beneath  the  Upper  Eocene  or  "  Upper  marine  sands,"  A,  already 
spoken  of,  (p.  195.),  we  find,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  a 
series  of  white  and  green  marls,  with  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum,  B. 
These  are  most  largely  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Paris 
basin,  and,  among  other  places,  in  the  Hill  of  Montmartre,  where  its 
fossils^ere  first  studied  by  M.  Cuvier. 

The  gypsum  quarried  there  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and,  together  with  the  associated 
marls,  contains  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  together  with  the  bones  and 
skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Several  land  plants  are  also  met 
with,  among  which  are  fine  specimens  of  the  fan  palm  or  palmetto  tribe 
(Fiabellaria).  The  renuiins  also  of  freshwater  fish,  and  of  crocodiles 
and  other  reptiles,  occur  in  the  gypsum.  The  skeletons  of  mammalia 
are  usually  isolated,  often  entire,  the  most  delicate  extremities  being 
preserved ;  as  if  the  carcases,  clothed  with  their  flesh  and  skin,  had 
been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were  still  swollen 
by  the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few  ac- 
companying shells  are  of  thoBe  light  kinds  which  frequently  float  on 
the  surface  of  rivers,  together  with  wood. 

M.  Prevost  has  therefore  suggested  that  a  river  may  have  swept 
away  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  plants  which  lived  on  its  borders, 
or  in  the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have  carried  them  down 
into  the  centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  flowed  the  waters  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  lime.  We  know  that  the  Fiume  Sabo  in  Sicily 
enters  the  sea  so  charged  with  various  salts  that  the  thirsty  cattle 
refuse  to  drink  of  it.  A  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  as  white  as 
milk,  descends  into  the  sea  from  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Idienne, 
on  the  east  of  Java ;  and  a  great  body  of  hot  water,  charged  with 
sulphuric  acid,  rushed  down  from  the  same  volcano  on  one  occasion, 
and  inundated  a  large  tract  of  country,  destroying,  by  its  noxious 
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properties,  all  the  vegetation.^  In  like  manner  the  Posanibio,  or 
*'  Vinegar  River,"  of  Colombia,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Purac^  an 
extinct  volcano^  7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  with  oxide  of  iron. 
We  may  easily  suppose  the  waters  of  such  streams  to  have  properties 
noxions  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire  absence  of 
marine  remains  in  the  ossiferous  gypsum  may  be  explained.!  There 
are  no  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gypsum ;  a  circumstance  which 
agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  beds  were  precipitated 
from  water  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  floating  the 
remains  of  different  animals. 

In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of  quadrupeds, 
including  the  genera  Paieotherium  (see  fig.  191.),  Anaplotherium 
(see  fig.  190.),  and  others,  have  been  found,  all  extinct,  and  nearly 
four-fifths  of  them  belonging  to  a  division  of  the  order  Pachydermatay 
which  is  now  represented  by  only  four  living  species ;  namely,  three 
tapirs  and  the  daman  of  the  Cape.  With  them  a  few  carnivorous 
animals  are  associated,  among  whkh  are  the  Byofiodon  dctsyuroides, 
and  a  species  of  dog.  Cants  ParUiensis,  and  a  weasel,  Cynodon 
Parisietuu.  Of  the  BodenOoy  are  found  a  squirrel;  of  the  /n- 
secHvora,  a  bat ;  while  the  MarsupidUa  (an  order  now  confined  to 
America,  Australia,  and  some  contiguous  islands)  are  represented  by 
an  opossum. 

Of  birds,  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  skeletons  of 
some  of  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  referable  to  existing 
species.)  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fish,  according  to  MM, 
Cnvier  and  Agassis,  aa  also  to  Ihe  reptiles.  Among  the  last  are 
crocodiles  and  tortoises  of  the  genera  Eniy$  and  Trionyx, 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation  is 
such  as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  suffer  by  river  inundations. 
Among  these  were  several  species  of  Pahothere,  a  genus  before 
alluded  to  (p.  21 1.).  These  were  associated  with  the  Anapletheriumy 
a  tribe  intermediate  between  pachyderms  and  ruminants.  One  of  the 
three  divisions  of  this  family  was  called  by  Curler  Xiphodon  (see 
fig.  235.).  Their  forms  were  slender  and  elegant^  and  one,  named 
Xiphodon  graeUe  (fig.  285.),  was  about  the  size  of  the  chamois ;  and 
CuTier  inferred  from  the  skeleton  that  it  was  as  lights  graceful, 
and  agile  as  the  gazelle. 

When  the  French  osteologist  declared,  in  the  early  part  of  the. 
present  century,  that  aU  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  the  gypsum  of 
Paris  were  extinct,  the  announcement  of  so  startling  a  fact,  on  such 
high  authority,  created  a  powerful  sensation,  and  from  that  time  a 
new  impulse  was  given  throughout  Europe  to  the  progress  of 
geological  investigation.    Eminent  naturalists^  it  is  true>  had  long 

*  Ij0]rdeKagaz.TOor  WetenschKonst  ^  VLC,  Prevost,  Sabmersioiis  It^ra- 

en  LetL,  partie  y.  cahier  L  p.  71.    Cited  tires,  &c    Note  3d. 

by  Boiet,  Joom.  de  Gmogie,  torn.  L  \  Cirrier,  Oss.  Fon.,  torn.  iii.  p.  a<5. 
p.  4S. 
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before  maintained  that  the  shells  and  zoophytes,  met  with  in  many 
ancient  European  rocks,  had  ceased  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 

Fig.  835. 


XipMbm  graeile,  or  Anopiotkerhm  gracOe,  CaTi«r.    JUttani  outline. 

but  the  majority  even  of  the  educated  classes  continued  to  believe 
that  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  now  contemporary  with  man, 
were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  called  into  being  when  the 
planet  itself  was  created*  It  was  easy  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  new 
doctrine  by  asking  whether  corals,  shells,  and  other  creatures  pre- 
viously unknown,  were  not  annually  discovered  ?  and  whether  living 
forms  corresponding  with  the  fossils  might  not  yet  be  dredged  up 
from  seas  hitherto  unexamined  ?  But  from  the  era  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Cuvier's  Ossements  Fossiles,  and  still  more  his  popular  Trea- 
tise called  ^*  A  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  sounder  views  began  to  prevail 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  most  of  the  mammalia  found  in  the 
gypsum  of  Montmartre  differed  even  generically  from  any  now  known 
to  exist,  and  the  extreme  improbability  that  any  of  them,  especially 
the  larger  ones,  would  ever  be  found  surviving  in  continents  yet  un- 
explored, was  made  manifest.  Moreover,  the  non-admixture  of  a 
single  living  species  in  the  midst  of  so  rich  a  fossil  fauna  was  a 
striking  proof  that  there  had  existed  a  state  of  the  earth's  surface 
zoologically  unconnected  with  the  present  state  of  things. 

Caleaire  sUiceux,  or  Travertin  infirieur^  B.  2.  —  This  compact 
siliceous  limestone  extends  over  a  wide  area.  It  resembles  a  preci- 
pitate from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  and  is  often  traversed  by 
small  empty  sinuous  cavities.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of 
organic  remains,  but  in  some  places  contains  freshwater  and  land 
species,  and  never  any  marine  fossils.  The  siliceous  limestone  and 
the  caleaire  grossier  usually  occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  Paris  basin, 
the  one  attaining  its  fullest  development  in  those  places  where  the 
other  is  of  slight  thickness.  They  are  described  by  some  writers  as 
alternating  with  each  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  at 
Sergy  and  Osny;  and  M.  Prevost  concludes,  that  while  to  the  nortii. 
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where  the  bay  was  probably  open  to  the  sea»  a  marine  limestone  was 
formed,  another  deposit  of  freshwater  origin  was  introduced  to  the 
southward,  or  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  It  is  supposed  that  during 
the  Eocene  period,  as  now,  the  ocean  was  to  the  north,  and  the  con- 
tinent, where  the  great  lakes  existed,  to  the  south.  From  that 
southern  region  we  may  suppose  a  body  of  freshwater  to  have  de- 
scended, charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  silica,  the  water  being 
perhaps  in  sufficient  volume  to  freshen  the  upper  end  of  the  bay. 

The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marl  and  limestone,  is,  as  before 
stated,  in  greatest  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the 
calcaire  grossier  and  calcaire  siliceux  are  less  fully  developed.  Hence 
M.  Prevost  ipfers,  that  while  tliose  two  principal  deposits  were 
gradually  in  progress,  the  one  towards  the  north,  and  the  other 
towards  the  south,  a  river  descending  from  the  east  may  have  brought 
down  the  gypseous  and  marly  sediment. 

Chres  de  Beauchamp  or  Sables  moi/ens,  B.  3.  — In  some  parts  of 
the  Paris  basin,  sands  and  marls,  called  the  Gr^s  de  Beauchamp^  or 
Sables  moyens,  divide  the  gypseous  beds  from  the  calcaire  grossier 
proper.  These  sands,  in  which  a  small  nummulite  (^.  variolaria) 
is  very  abundant,  contain  more  than  300  species  of  marine  shells, 
many  of  them  peculiar,  but  others  common  to  the  next  division. 

Calcaire  grostier,  upper  and  middle,  B.  4.  —  The  upper  division  of 
this  group  consists  in  great  part  of  beds  of  compact,  fragile  limestone, 
with  some  intercalated  green  marls.  The  shells  in  some  parts  are  a 
mixture  of  Cerithium,  Ci^clostoma,  and  Corbula;  in  others  Limneus, 
Ceriihiumy  Paludina,  &c.  In  the  latter,  the  bones  of  reptiles  and 
mammalia,  Paleotherium  and  Lophiodofty  have  been  found.  The 
middle  division,  or  calcaire  grossier  proper,  consists  of  a  coarse  lime- 
stone, often  passing  into  sand.  It  contains  the  greater  number  of 
the  fossil  shells  which  characterize  the  Paris  basin.  No  less  than 
400  distinct  species  have  been  procured  from  a  single  spot  near 
Grignon,  where  they  are  embedded  in  a  calcareous  sand,  chiefly 
formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in  which,  nevertheless,  individuals  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  both  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and  fresh- 
water species,  are  mingled  together.  Some  of  the  marine  shells 
may  have  lived  on  the  spot ;  but  the  Cyclostoma  and  Limneus  must 
have  been  brought  thither  by  rivers  and  currents,  and  the  quantity  of 
triturated  shells  implies  considerable  movement  in  the  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testacea  than 
the  great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus  Cerithium 
(see  p.  30.  fig.  44.).  There  occur  no  less  than  137  species  of  this 
genus  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  the  calcaire 
grossier.  Most  of  the  living  Cyrithia  inhabit  the  sea  near  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  where  the  waters  are  brackish ;  so  that  their  abundance  in 
the  marine  strata  now  under  consideration  is  in  harmony  with  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  Paris  basin  formed  a  gulf  into  which  several 
rivers  flowed,  the  sediment  of  some  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  beds  of 
day  and  lignite  before  mentioned;   while  a  distinct*  freshwater 
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limestone,  called  calcaire  siliceuz,  already  described,  was  precipitated 
from  the  waters  of  others  situated  farther  to  the  south. 

In  some  parts  of  the  calcaire  grossier  round  Paris,  certain  beds 
occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building,  and  called  bj  the  French  geologists 
"  Miliolite  limestone."  It  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  millions  of 
microscopic  shells,  of  the  size  of  minute  grains  of  sand,  which  all 
belong  to  the  class  Foraminifera.  Figures  of  some  of  these  are  given 
in  the  annexed  woodcut     As  this  miliolitic  stone  never  occurs  in  the 
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Fiff.m. 


Calearfna  rarit/rina^  D«tb. 
b.  natural  rise,    a,  e,  tame  magnified. 


SpkroUna  «|giiarttfwa,  Beth. 

A,  C,  D.  Mdie  mafnifled. 


B.  natural  riae. 


Fi«.S38. 


h 


TtHoeuUma  htfiaiat  Deth. 
b.  natural  aiae.       a,  e,  d,  sane  mafnifled. 


Fig.  188. 


CUnrnUtta  etmmgata^  Deth. 
a.  natural  eise.  A,  c  same  magnified. 

Faluns,  or  Miocene  strata  of  Brittany  and  Touraine,  it  often  fur- 
nishes the  geologist  with  a  useful  criterion  for  distinguishing  the 
detached  Eocene  and  Miocene  formations,  scattered  over  those  and 
other  adjoining  provinces.  The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Paleo- 
therium  and  other  mammalia  in  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  cal- 
caire grossieir  shows  that  these  land  animals  began  to  exist  before  the 
deposition  of  the  overlying  gypseous  series  had  commenced. 
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Lower  Calcaire  grossiery  or  Glaucome  grossierCy  B.  5.  —  The  lower 
part  of  the  calcaire  grossier,  which  often  contains  much  green  earth, 
is  characterized  at  Auvers,  near  Pontoise,  to  the  north  of  Paris,  and 
still  more  in  the  environs  of  Compiegne,  by  the  abundance  of  nummu- 
lites,  consisting  chieflj  of  N.  Itsvigaiay  N,  scabrOy  and  N.  Lamarcki, 
which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  stonj  strata, 
though  these  same  foraminifera  are  wanting  in  beds  of  similar  age  in 
the  immediate  environs  of  Paris. 

Sousannais  Sands  or  Lits  coquiUierSy  B.  6.  —  Below  the  pre- 
ceding formation,  shellj  sands  are  seen,  of  considerable  thickness, 
espedallj  at  Cuisse-Lamotte,  near  Compiegne,  and  other  localities  in 
the  Soissonnais,  about  fiftj  miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  from  which  about  300 
species  of  shells  have  been  obtained,  many  of  them  common  to  the 
Calcaire  grossier  and  the  Bracklesham  beds  of  England,  and  many  pe- 
culiar. The  NummuUtes  planulata  is  very  abundant,  and  the  most  cha- 
racteristic shell  is  the  Nerita  eonoidea,  Lam.,  a  fossil  which  has  a 


Flf.i40. 


NerUa  comMea^  Lnn. 
8jn.  V,  SektmHUUiM 

very  wide  geographical  range ;  for,  as  M.  D'Archiac  remarks,  it  accom- 
panies the  nummulitic  formation  from  Europe  to  India,  having  been 
found  in  Catch,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  associated  with  Num- 
mulites  scabra*  No  less  than  thirty-three  shells  of  this  group  are 
said  to  be  identical  with  shells  of  the  London  clay  proper,  yet,  after 
visiting  Cuisse-Lamotte  and  other  localities  of  the  '*  Sables  in- 
ferieures  "  of  Archiac,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Prestwich,  that  the  latter  are 
probably  newer  than  the  London  clay,  and  perhaps  older  than  the 
Bracklesham  beds  of  England.  The  London  clay  seems  to  be  unre- 
presented in  France,  unless  partially  so,  by  these  sands.*  One  of 
the  shells  of  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Soissonnais  is  adduced  by 
M.  Deshayes  as  an  example  of  the  changes  which  certain  species 
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Cardium  poruUuum,    Paris  and  London  buins. 


*  jy  Archiac,  Bulletin,  torn,  x;  and  Prestwich,  GooL  Quart.  Jonm.  1847,  p.  877. 
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underwent  in  the  successive  stages  of  their  existence.  It  seems  that 
different  varieties  of  the  Cardium  paruloium  are  characteristic  of 
different  formations.  In  the  Sossonnais  this  shell  acquires  but  a 
small  volume,  and  has  many  peculiarities,  which  disappear  in  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  caleaire  grossier.  In  these  the  shell  attains  its 
full  size,,  with  manj  distinctive  characters,  which  are  again  modified 
in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  caleaire  grossier ;  and  these  last  modi- 
fications of  form  are  preserved  throughout  the  *' upper  marine" 
(or  Upper  Eocene)  series.* 

Argile  pkutique  (G.  Table,  p.  223.).— At  the  base  of  the  tertiary 
system  in  France  are  extensive  deposits  of  sands,  with  occasional 
beds  of  clay  used  for  pottery,  and  called  '<  argile  plastique."  Fossil 
oysters  {Ostrea  beUovacina)  abound  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
there  is  a  mixture  of  fiuviatile  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  eune^ormu  (fig. 
233.  p.  321.),  Melania  ingtdnata  (fig.  234.),  and  others,  frequently  met 
with  in  beds  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 
Layers  of  lignite  dso  accompany  the  inferior  clays  and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  tertiary  strata 
in  France  there  generally  is  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of  rolled  and 
angular  chalk-flints,  cemented  by  siliceous  sand.  These  beds  appear 
to  be  of  littoral  origin,  and  imply  the  previous  emergence  of  the  chalk, 
and  its  waste  by  denudation* 

Whether  the  Thanet  sands  before  mentioned  (p.  222.)  are  exactly 
represented  in  the  Paris  basin  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion. 

PFide  extent  of  the  nummulitic  formation  in  Europe^  Ana,  4^. — 
When  I  visited  Belgium  and  French  Flanders  in  1851,  with  a  view 
of  comparing  the  tertiary  strata  of  those  countries  with  the  English 
series,  I  found  that  all  the  beds  between  the  Upper  Eocene  or  Limburg 
formations,  and  the  Lower  Eocene  or  London  clay  proper,  might  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  sections,  distinguished,  among  other 
paleontological  characters,  by  three  different  species  of  nummulites, 
N,  variolaria  in  the  upper  beds,  N»  hmgata  in  the  middle,  and  iVl 
planuUua  in  the  lower.  After  I  had  adopted  this  classification,  I 
found,  what  I  had  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  the  superposition  of 
these  three  species  in  the  order  here  assigned  to  them,  had  been 
previously  recognized  in  the  North  of  France,  in  1842,  by  Yiscount 
lyArchtac.  The  same  author,  in  the  valuable  monograph  recently 
published  by  himt,  has  observed,  that  a  somewhat  similar  distribu- 
tion of  these  and  other  .species  in  time,  prevails  very  widely  in  the 
South  of  France  and  in  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  in  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  and  in  Istria, — the  lowest  nummulitic  beds  being  charac- 
terized by  fewer  and  smaller  species,  the  middle  by  a  greater  number 
and  by  those  which  individually  attain  the  largest  dimensions,  and 
the  uppermost  beds  again  by  small  species. 

In  the  treatise  alluded  to,  M.  D'Archiac  describes  no  less  than  fifty- 
two  species  of  this  genus,  and  considers  that  they  are  all  of  them  cha- 

*  Cocpiines  caract^ristiqnes  des  ter-  f  Animanx  foM.  dn  groape  nnmmul. 
»>!».  ISSl.  de  rinde :  Paris,  1S68. 
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racterislic  of  those  tertiary  strata  which  I  have  called  Middle  Eocene. 
In  very  few  instances  at  least  do  certain  species  diverge  from 
this  narrow  limit,  whether  into  incumbent  or  subjacent  tertiary 
formations,  it  being  rather  doubtful  .whether  more  than  one  of 
them,  NwrnmuUtes  intermedia^  also  a  Middle  Eocene  fossil,  ascends 
so  high  as  the  Miocene  formation,  or  whether  any  of  them  descend 
to  the  level  of  the  London  clay.  Certainly  they  have  never  been 
tnced  so  low  down  as  the  marine  beds,  coeval  with  the  Plastic 
clay  or  Lignite,  in  any  country  of  which  the  geology  has  been  well 
worked  out  This  conclusion  is  a  very  unexpected  result  of  recent 
inquiry,  since  for  many  years  it  was  a  matter  of  controversy  whether 
the  nummulitic  rocks  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  cretaceous  rather  than  Eocene.  The  late  M.  Alex. 
Brongniart  first  declared  the  specific  identity  of  many  shells  of  the 
marine  strata  near  Paris,  and  those  of  the  nummulitic  formation  of 
Switzerland,  although  he  obtained  these  last  from  the  summit  of  the 
Diablerets,  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  rises  more 
than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Alps  is  often  of  great  thickness, 
and  is  immediately  covered  by  another  series  of  strata  of  dark- 
coloured  slates,  marls,  and  fucoidal  sandstones,  to  the  whole  of  which 
the  provincial  name  of  ^^fiysch"  has  been  given  in  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. The  researches  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  the  Alps  in 
1347  have  shown  that  all  these  tertiary  strata  enter  into  the  disturbed 
and  loftiest  portions  of  the  Alpine  chain,  to  the  upheaval  of  which 
they  enable  us  therefore  to  assign  a  comparatively  modern  date. 

The  nummulitic  formation,  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  plays  a 
far  more  conspicuous  part  than  any  other  tertiary  group  in  the  solid 
framework  of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 
It  often  attains  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  and  extends  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Carpathians,  and  is  in  full  force  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
as,  for  example,  in  Algeria  and  Morocco.  It  has  also  been  traced 
from  Egypt,  where  it  was  largely  quarried  of  old  for  the  building  of 
the  Pyramids,  into  Asia  Minor,  and  across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  occurs  not  only  in  Cutch,  but  in  the  mountain 
ranges  which  separate  Scinde  from  Persia,  and  which  form  the  passes 
leading  to  Caboul ;  and  it  has  been  followed  still  farther  eastward  into 
India,  as  far  as  eastern  Bengal  and  the  frontiers  of  China. 

Fig.  242. 


Nummulitei  PutcMi,  D'Archiac.    Peyrehorade,  Pyrenees. 
.  external  surface  of  one  of  the  nummulitea,  of  which  longitudinal  sections  are  seen  in  the 
limestone. 
b.  trmntterse  section  of  same. 
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Dr.  T.  Thomson  found  nummulites  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than 

16,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Western  Thibet 

One  of  the  species,  which  I  myself  found  very  abundant  on  the  flanks 

Fiff.  S43.  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  compact  crystalline  marble 

(fig.  242.)  is  called  by  M.  lyArchiac  Nummulites 

Puschi.     The  same  is  also  very  common  in  rocks 

of  the  same  age  in  the  Carpathians. 

Another  large  species  (see  fig.  243.),  Nummulites 
exponenSy  J.  Sow.,  occurs  not  only  in  the  South 
of  France,  near  Daz,  but  in  Germany,  Italy,  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  Cutch;  also  in  the  mountains  of 
s^  El^S^'SSTSdta.  Sylhet,  on  the  frontiers  of  China. 

In  many  of  the  distant  countries  above  alluded  to,  in  Cutch,  for 
example,  some  of  the  same  shells,  such  as,  Nerita  conoidea  (fig. 
240.),  accompany  the  Nummulites  as  in  France. 

The  opinion  of  many  observers,  that  the  nummulitic  formation 
belongs  partly  to  the  cretaceous  era,  seems  chiefly  to  have  arisen 
from  confounding  an  allied  genus,  Orbitoides,  with  the  true  Num- 
mulite. 

When  we  have  once  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  nummulitic 
formation  occupies  a  middle  place  in  the  Eocene  series,  we  are  struck 
with  the  comparatively  modem  4ate  to  which  some  of  the  greatest 
revolutions  in  the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern 
Africa  must  be  referred*  All  the  mountain  chains,  such  as  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Carpathians,  and  Himalayas,  into  the  composition  of  whose 
central  and  loftiest  parts  the  nummulitic  strata  enter  bodily,  could 
have  had  no  existence  till  after  the  Middle  Eocene  period.  During 
that  period  the  sea  prevailed  where  these  chains  now  rise,  for  num- 
mulites and  their  accompanying  testacea  were  unquestionably  inhabi- 
tants of  salt  water.  Before  these  events,  comprising  the  conversion 
of  a  wide  area  from  a  sea  to  a  continent,  England  had  been  peopled, 
as  I  before  pointed  out  (p.  220.),  by  various  quadrupeds,  by  herbi- 
vorous pachyderms,  by  insectivorous  bats,  by  opossums  and  monkeys. 
Almost  all  the  extinct  volcanoes  which  preserve  any  remains  of 
their  original  form,  or  from  the  craters  of  which  lava  streams  can  be 
traced,  are  more  modern  than  the  Eocene  fauna  now  under  consi- 
deration ;  and  besides  these  superficial  monuments  of  the  action  of  heat, 
Plutonic  influences  have  worked  vast  changes  in  the  texture  of  rocks 
within  the  same  period.  Some  members  of  the  nummulitic  and 
overlying  tertiary  strata  called  fiysch  have  actually  been  converted 
in  the  Central  Alps  into  crystalline  rocks,  and  transformed  into 
marble,  quartz-rocl^  mica-schist,  and  gneiss.* 

EOCENE   STRATA   IN  THE  ITNITED  STATES. 

In  North  America  the  Eocene  formations  occupy  a  large  area 
bordering  the  Atlantic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importance  as 
it  is  traced  southwards  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Georgia  and 

*  Murchison,  Quart.  Joura.  of  GeoL  See.  toI.  t.,  and  Lvell,  vol  vi.  I85a 
Anniyersary  Address. 
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Akbama.  Thej  also  occar  in  Louisiana  and  other  states  both  east 
and  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  At  Claiborne  in  Alabama 
no  less  than  four  hundred  species  of  marine  shells,  with  many  echi- 
noderms  and  teeth  of  fish^  characterize  one  member  of  this  system. 
Among  the  shells,  the  CardUa  planicosta^  before  mentioned  (fig.  216. 
p.  215.),  is  in  abundance ;  and  this  fossil,  and  some  others  identical 
with  European  species,  or  very  nearly  allied  to  them,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  the  Claiborne  beds  agree  in  age  with  the  central  of 
Bracklesham  group  of  England,  and  with  the  calcaire  grossier  of 
Paris* 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareous  rock,  formerly  called 
*'  the  nunmiulite  limestone,"  from  the  great  number  of  discoid  bodies 
resembling  nununnlites  which  it  contains,  fossils  now  referred  by 
A  d'Orbigny  to  the  genus  Orbitaides,  which  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  belong  to  the  foraminifera*!  That  naturalist 
moreover  is  of  opinion  that  the  Orbitoides  alluded  to  ( 0.  MantelU) 
is  of  the  same  species  as  one  found  in  Cutch  in  the  Middle  Eocene  or 
nnmmnlitic  formation  of  India.  The  following  section  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  the  position  of  three  subdivisions  of  the 
Eocene  series,  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3,  the  relations  of  which  I  ascertained 
in  Clarke  County,  between  tiie  rivers  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee. 


Flf.344. 


1.  Sand,  narl,  Acl,  wtth  nmnoroai  foiiili. 

8.  White  or  rottoo  llroMtooe,  with  Zrmflodon,       }  Eocene. 

8.  Orbltolda],  or  to  called  nunomulitlc  iraieitone.  ) 

4.  OrerlylDg  formation  of  sand  and  clay  without  fouiU.    Age  nnknolfrn. 


J: 


The  lowest  set  of  strata,  No.  1,  having  a  thickness  of  more  than 
100  feet,  comprise  marly  beds,  in  which  the  Ostrea  seilaformis  occurs, 
a  shell  ranging  from  Alabama  to  Virginia,  and  being  a  representa« 
tire  form  of  the  Ostrea  flabellula  of  the  Eocene  group  of  Europe. 
In  other  beds  of  No.  1,  two  European  shells,  Cardita  planicosta^ 
before  mentioned,  and  Solarium  canalictdatumy  are  found,  with  a 
great  many  other  species  peculiar  to  America.  Numerous  corals, 
also,  and  the  remains  of  placoid  fish  and  of  rays,  occur,  and  the 
"  swords,'^  as  they  are  called,  of  sword  fishes,  all  bearing  a  great 
generic  likeness  to  those  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  England  and  France. 

No.  2  (fig.  244.)  is  a  white  limestone,  sometimes  soft  and  argilla- 

•  See  paper  by  the  author,  Qoart.        f  Qwurt  Jonm.  GeoL  Soc  toL  vi. 
Joan.  QeoL  Soc  toL  It.  p.  IS.)  and    p.  82. 
Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.  toL  it  p.  59. 
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ceous,  but  in  parts  very  compact  and  calcareous.  It  contains  seyeral 
peculiar  corals,  and  a  large  Nautilus  allied  to  iV.  ziczac  ;  also  in  its 
upper  bed  a  gigantic  cetacean,  called  Zeuglodon  hj  Owen.* 

Fig.  245.  •      Fig.  346. 


Zeuglodon  eetoidet,  Owen. 
BasUoiomnUt  Harion. 
Fig.  24ft.  Molar  tooth,  natural  ilie.  Fig.  246.  Vertebra,  reduced. 

The  colossal  bones  of  this  cetacean  are  so  plentiful  in  the  interior 
of  Clarke  County  as  to  be  characteristic  of  the  formation.  The  ver- 
tebral column  of  one  skeleton  found  by  Dr.  Buckley  at  a  spot  visited 
by  me,  extended  to  the  length  of  nearly  70  feet,  and  not  far  off  part 
of  another  backbone  nearly  50  feet  long  was  dug  up.  I  obtained 
evidence,  during  a  short  excursion,  of  so  many  localities  of  this  fossil 
animal  within  a  distance  of  10  miles,  as  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
they  must  have  belonged  to  at  least  forty  distinct  individuals. 

Prof.  Owen  first  pointed  out  that  this  huge  animal  was  not  reptilian, 
since  each  tooth  was  furnished  with  double  roots  (see  fig.  245.), 
implanted  in  corresponding  double  sockets ;  and  his  opinion  of  the 
cetacean  nature  of  the  fossil  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wyman 
and  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbes.  That  it  was  an  extinct  mammal  of  the 
whale  tribe  has  since  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  discovery 
of  the  entire  skull  of  another  fossil  species  of  the  same  family,  having 
the  double  occipital  condyles  only  met  with  in  mammals,  and  the 
convoluted  tympanic  bones  which  are  characteristic  of  cetaceans. 

Near  the  junction  of  No.  2  and  the  incumbent  limestone,  No.  3, 
next  to  be  mentioned,  are  strata  characterized  by  the  following  shells  : 
Spondylus  dumosus  (Plagiostoma  dumosum,  Morton),  Dscten  Poul- 
sonij  Pecten  perplantiSy  and  Ostrea  cretacea. 

No.  3  (fig.  244.)  is  a  white  limestone,  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  the 
Orbitoides  of  D'Orbigny  before  mentioned  (p.  233.),  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  nummulite,  and  called  N.  Mantelli,  mixed  with  a  few  lunulites 
some  small  corals  and  shells.f  The  origin,  therefore,  of  this  cream- 
coloured  soft  stone,  like  that  of  our  white  chalk,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles, is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  these  foramiuifera. 
The  surface  of  the  country  where  it  prevails  is  sometimes  marked  by 

*  See    Afemoir   by    R.  W.    Gibbes,        t  Ljeil,    Quart.    Joum.   QeoL   Soc 
Journ.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci  Philad.  voL  i.     1847,  vol.  It.  p.  15. 
1847. 
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the  absence  of  wood,  like  oar  chalk  downs,  or  is  covered  exclusively 
bj  tbe  Jumpenu  Virginiana^  as  certain  chalk  districts  in  England 
bj  tbe  jew  tree  and  juniper. 

Some  of  the  shells  of  this  limestone  are  common  to  the  Claiborne 
beds,  but  many  of  them  are  peculiar. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  section  (fig.  244.  p.  233.)  that  the  strata 
Nos.  1,  2,  3  are,  for  the  most  part,  overlaid  by  a  dense  formation  of 
sand  or  clay  without  fossils.  In  some  points  of  the  bluff  or  cliff  of 
tbe  Alabama  river,  at  Claibome,  the  beds  Nos.  1,  2  are  exposed 
nearly  from  top  to  bottom,  whereas  at  other  points  the  newer  form- 
ation, No.  4,  occupies  the  face  of  nearly  the  whole  cliff.  The  age  of 
this  overlying  mass  has  not  yet  been  determined,  as  it  has  hitherto 
proved  destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  burr-stone  strata  of  the  Southern  States  contain  so  many 
fossils  agreeing  with  those  of  Claiborne,  that  it  doubtless  belongs  to 
tbe  same  part  of  the  Eocene  group,  though  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  relations  of  the  two  deposits  in  a  continuous  section. 
Mr.  Tuomey  considers  it  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  series.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  form  of  the  Claibome  beds  in  places  where  lime  was 
wanting,  and  where  silez,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar, 
predominated.  It  consists  chiefly  of  slaty  clays,  quartzose  sands,  and 
loam,  of  »  brick  red  colour,  with  layers  of  chert  or  burr-stone,  used  in 
some  places  for  mill-stones. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

CBETACE017S   OBOT7P. 


Iftpse  of  time  between  tbe  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  periods — Whether  certain 
fonnations  in  Belgium  and  France  are  of  intermediate  age  — Pisolitic  limestone 
— Dmsiona  of  the  Cretaceous  series  in  North- Western  Europe — Maestricbt 
beds«-Chalkof  Faxoe— Wbite  chalk — Its  geograpbical  extent  and  origin- 
Formed  in  an  open  and  deep  sea — How  far  derived  from  shells  and  corals— 
Single  pebbles  in  chalk  — Cbalk  flints,— Potstones  of  Horstead— Fossils  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceons  rocks — Echinoderms,  MoIIusca,  Biyozoa,  Sponges—- 
Upper  Greensand  and  Gault — Chalk  of  South  of  Europe — Hippnrite  limestone 
—Cretaceons  rocks  of  the  United  States. 

Hating  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  tertiary  strata,  we 
have  next  to  speak  of  the  uppermost  of  the  secondary  groups,  com- 
monly called  the  chalk,  or  the  cretaceous  strata,  from  creta^  the 
Latin  name  for  that  remarkable  white  earthy  limestone,  which 
constitutes  an  upper  member  of  the  group  in  these  parts  of  Europe» 
where  it  was  first  studied*  The  marked  discordance  in  the  fossils 
of  the  tertiary,  as  compared  with  the  cretaceous  formations,  has  long 
induced  many  geologists  to  suspect  that  an  indefinite  series  of  ages 
ekpsed  between  the  respective  periods  of  their  origin.  Measured, 
indeed,  hy  such  a  standard,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount  of  change  in 
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the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  earth  effected  in  the  interval,  the  time 
between  the  cretaceous  and  Eocene  may  have  been  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween the  Eocene  and  recent  periods,  to  the  history  of  which  the  last 
seven  chapters  have  been  devoted.  Several  fragmentary  deposits  have 
been  met  with  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  centory, 
of  an  age  intermediate  between  the  white  chalk  and  the  plastic  clays 
and  sands,  of  the  Paris  and  London  districts,  monuments  which  have 
the  same  kind  of  interest  to  a  geologist,  which  certain  medieval 
records  excite  when  we  study  the  history  of  nations.  For  both  of 
them  throw  light  on  ages  of  darkness,  preceded  and  followed  by 
others  of  which  the  annals  are  comparatively  well  known  to  us.  But 
these  newly  discovered  records  do  not  fill  up  the  wide  gap,  some  of 
them  being  closely  allied  to  the  Eocene^  and  others  to  the  cretaceous 
type,  while  none  appear  as  yet  to  possess  so  distinct  and  characteristic 
a  fauna,  as  may  entitle  them  to  hold  an  independent  place  in  the  great 
chronological  series. 

Among  the  formations  alluded  to,  the  Thanet  Sands  of  Prestwich 
have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  classed  as 
Lower  Eocene.  To  the  same  tertiary  series  belong  the  Belgian  form- 
ations, called  by  Professor  Dumont,  Landenian  and  Heersian,  although 
these  are  probably  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Thanet  Sands.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Maestricht  and  Faxoe  limestones  are  very  closely 
connected  with  the  chalk,  to  which  also  the  Pisolitic  limestone  of 
France  has  been  recently  referred  by  high  authorities. 

The  Lower  Landenian  beds  of  Belgium  consist  of  marls  and  sands, 
often  containing  much  green  earth,  called  glauconite.  They  may  be 
seen  at  Tournay,  and  at  Angres,  near  Mons,  and  at  Orp-le- Grand, 
Lincent,  and  Landen  in  the  ancient  province  of  Hesbaye,  in  Belgium, 
where  they  supply  a  durable  building-stone,  yet  one  so  light  as  to  be 
easily  transported.  Some  few  shells  of  the  genus  Pholodamya^ 
ScalariOj  and  others,  agree  specifically  with  fossils  of  the  Thanet 
Sands ;  but  most  of  them,  jsucR  as  Astarte  incBquilatera^  Nyst,  are 
peculiar.  In  the  building-stone  of  Orp-le-Grand,  I  found  a  Cardiaster^ 
a  genus  which,  according  to  Professor  E.  Forbes,  was  previously 
unknown  in  rocks  newer  than  the  cretaceous. 

Still  older  than  the  Lower  Landenian  is  the  marl,  or  calcareous 
glauconite  of  the  village  of  Heers,  near  Waremme,  in  Belgium ;  also 
seen  at  Marlinne  in  the  same  district,  where  I  have  examined  it.  It 
has  been  sometimes  classed  with  the  cretaceous  series,  although  as  yet 
it  has  yielded  no  forms  of  a  decidedly  cretaceous  aspect,  such  as 
Ammonite,  Baculite,  Belemnite,  Hippurite,  &c.  The  species  of 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  new;  but  it  contains,  according  to 
M.  Hubert,  Pholodamya  cuneata,  an  Eocene  fossil,  and  he  assigns  it 
with  confidence  to  the  tertiary  series. 

IHsolUic  limestone  of  France. — Geologists  have  been  still  more  at 
variance  respecting  the  chronological  relations  of  this  rock,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  at  places  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  of  that  metropolis,  as  between  Vertus  and  Laversines, 
Meudon  and  Montereau.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
yellowish  or  whitish  limestone,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the  series 
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of  beds  already  known  is  about  100  feet.  Its  geographical  range, 
according  to  M.  Hubert,  is  not  less  than  45  leagues  from  east  to 
west,  and  35  from  north  to  south.  Within  these  limits  it  occurs  in 
small  patches  onlj,  resting  unconformably  on  the  white  chalk.  It 
was  originally  regarded  as  cretaceous  by  M.  E.  de  Beaumont,  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  undergone,  like  the  white  chalk,  extensive 
denudation  previous  to  the  Eocene  period ;  but  many  able  paleon- 
tologists, and  among  others  MM.  C.  D'Orbigny,  Deshayes,  and 
FArchiac,  disputed  this  conclusion,  and,  after  enumerating  54  species 
of  fossils,  declared  that  their  appearance  was  more  tertiary  than 
cretaceous.  More  recently,  M.  Hubert  having  found  the  Pecten 
quadrieofiaiuSy  a  cretaceous  species,  in  this  same  pisolitic  rock,  at 
Montereau  near  Paris,  and  some  few  other  fossils  common  to  the 
Maestricht  chalk,  and  to  the  Baculite  limestone  of  the  Cotentin,  in 
Normandy,  classed  it  as  an  upper  member  of  the  cretaceous  group, 
an  opinion  since  adopted  by  M.  Alcide  D'Orbigny,  who  has  carefully 
examined  the  fossils.  The  Nautilus  DanicuSf  fig.  249.,  and  two  or 
three  other  species  found  in  this  rock,  are  frequent  in  that  of  Faxoe 
in  Denmark,  but  as  yet  no  Ammonites,  Hamites,  Scaphites,  Turrilites, 
Bacolitea,  or  Hippurites  have  been  met  with.  The  proportion  of 
peculiar  species,  many  of  them  of  tertiary  aspect,  is  confessedly  large ; 
and  great  aqueous  erosion  suffered  by  the  white  chalk,  before  the 
pisolitic  limestone  was  formed,  affords  an  additional  indication  of  the 
two  deposits  being  widely  separated  in  time.  The  pisolitic  formation, 
therefore,  may  eventually  prove  to  be  somewhat  more  intermediate 
in  date  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  epochs  than  the 
Maestricht  rock.  ^ 

It  should  however  be  observed,  that  all  the  above*mentioned  strata^ 
from  the  Thanet  Sands  to  the  Pisolitic  limestone  inclusive,  and  even, 
the  Maestricht  rock,  next  to  be  described,  exhibit  marks  of  denudation, 
experienced  at  various  dates,  subsequently  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
white  chalk.  This  fact  helps  us  in  some  degree  to  explain  the 
remarkable  break  in  the  sequence  of  European  rocks,  between  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  eras,  for  many  strata  which  once  existed  have 
doubtless  been  swept  away. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE   CSBTACEOTTS  BOCK8. 

The  cretaceous  group  has  generally  been  divided  into  an  Upper  and 
a  Lower  series,  each  of  them  comprising  several  subdivisions,  dis- 
tbguisbed  by  peculiar  fossils,  and  sometimes  retaining  a  uniform 
mineral  character  throughout  wide  areas.  The  Upper  series  is  often 
called  familiarly  tlte  chalk,  and  the  Lower  the  greensand,  the  last- 
mentioned  name  being  derived  from  the  green  colour  imparted  to 
certain  strata  by  grains  of  chloritic  matter.  The  following  table 
comprises  the  names  of  the  subdivisions  most  commonly  adopted : — 

JJtTER  CBXTJlGSOUS; 

A.  I.  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoe  limestones. 
2.  White  chalk  with  flints. 
8.  Caialk  marl,  or  grey  chalk  slightly  aigiDaceoaa 
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4^  Upper  greeiuand,  occaraonallj  with  beds  of  chert,  and  with  chloritic  marl 

(craie  chloritde  of  French  anthors)  in  the  npper  portion. 
6.  Gault,  including  the  Bhickdown  beds. 

LowEB  CBETACEous  (or  iVeocomuui). 

B.  1.  Lower  greensand — Greensand,  Ironsand,   day,  and  occasional  beds  of 
limestone  (Kentish  Rag). 
2.  Wealden  beds  or  Weald  clay  and  Hastings  sands.* 

Maestrichi  Beds,  —  On  the  banks  of  the  Mease,  at  Maedtricht, 
reposing  on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find  an  upper  cal- 
careous formation  about  100  feet  thick,  the  fossils  of  which  are,  on 
the  whole,  very  peculiar,  and  all  distinct  from  tertiary  species.  Some 
few  are  of  species  common  to  the  inferior  white  chalk,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Belemnites  mttcranahis  (fig.  256.  p.  246.)  and 
Pecten  quadricastaius^  a  shell  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  variety  of 
P.  quinquecostatus  (see  fig.  271.).  Besides  the  Belemnite  there  are 
other  genera^  such  as  Baculite  and  Hamite,  never  found  in  strata 
newer  than  the  cretaceous,  but  frequently  met  with  in  these  Maes- 
tricht  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  VohUcij  Fasciolariaj  and  other 
genera  of  univalve  shells,  usually  met  with  only  in  tertiary  strata, 
occur. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  as  seen  in  St 
Peter's  Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestricht,  abounds  in  corals  and 
Bryozoa,  often  detachable  from  the  matrix;  and  these  beds  are 
succeeded  by  a  soft  yellowish  limestone  50  feet  thick,  extensively 
quarried  from  time  immemorial  for  building.  The  stone  below  is 
whiter,  and  contains  occasional  nodules  of  grey  chert  or  chalcedony. 

M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  examined  this  formation  (August,  1B50), 
pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  2  to  4  inches  thick,  con- 
taining green  earth  and  numerous  encrinital  stems,  which  forms 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  strata  containing  the  fossils 
peculiar  to  Maestricht  and  the  white  chalk  below.  The  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  regular  layers  of  black  flint  in  nodules,  and  by  several 
shells,  such  as  Terebratula  camea  (see  fig.  267.),  wholly  wanting 
in  beds  higher  than  the  green  band.  Some  of  the  organic  remains, 
however,  for  which  St.  Peter's  Mount  is  eelebrated,  occur  both  above 
and  below  that  parting  layer,  and,  among  others,  the  great  marine 
reptile  called  Mosagaurus  (see  ^g,  247.),  a  saurian  supposed  to  have 
been  24  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  entire  skull  and  a  great  part  of 

*  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  Pal^ntologie  Francuse, 
has  adopted  new  terms  for  the  French  subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  which, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  tally  with  English  equivalents,  seem  explicable  thus: 

Danien.  Maestricht  beds. 

Senonien.  White  chalk,  and  chalk  marL 

Tnronien.  Part  of  the  chalk  marL 
Genomanien.  Upper  greensand. 

Albien.  Gault 

Aptien.  Upper  part  of  lower  greensand. 

Keocomien.  Lower  part  of  same. 
Neocomien 

inferieur.  Wealden  beds  and  contemporaneous  marine  atnta. 
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the  skeleton  have  been  found.  Such  remains  are  chiefly  met  with 
in  the  soft  freestone,  the  principal  member  of  the  Maestricht  beds. 
Among  the  fossils  common  to  the  Maestricht  and  white  chalk  may  be 
instanced  the  echinoderm  fig.  248. 


Fig.  847. 
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Fig.  218. 


EfmipneuMUi  radiahu^  Ag. 

Spaiamgus  radiatui^  Lnm. 

Chalk  of  Maestricht  and  white 

chalk. 


Mosasaurui  eamperi.    Original  more  than  3  feet  long. 

1  saw  proofs  of  the  previous  denudation  of  the  white  chalk  ex- 
hibited in  the  lower  bed  of  the  Maestricht 
formation  in  Belgium,  about  30  miles  S.W. 
of  Maestricht,  at  the  village  of  Jendrain, 
where  the  base  of  the  newer  deposit  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a  layer  of  well-rolled, 
black,  chalk-flint  pebbles,  in  the  midst 
of  which  perfect  specimens  of  Thecidea 
radians  and  Belemnites  mucronatus  are 
imbedded. 

Chalk  of  Faxoe.  —  In  the  island  of 
Seeland,  in  Denmark,  the  newest  mem- 
ber of  the  chalk  series,  seen  in  the  sea-cliffs  at  Stevensklint 
resting  on  white  chalk  with  flints,  is  a  yellow  limestone,  a  por- 
tion of  which,  at  Faxoe,  where  it  is  used  as  a  building-stone,  is 
composed  of  corals,  even  more  conspicuously  than  is  usually  ob- 
served in  recent  coral  reefs.  It  has  been  quarried  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  40  feet^  but  its  thickness  is  unknown.  The  imbedded 
shells  are  chiefly  casts,  many  of  them  of  univalve  mollusca,  which 
are  usually  very  rare  in  the  white  chalk  of  Europe.  Thus,  there 
are  two  species  of  Cypreeay  one  of  Oliva,  two  of  Mitra,  four  of  the 
genus  Cerithiumy  six  of  Fustis^  two  of  Trochus^  one  Patella,  one 
Emarffinula^  &c. ;  on  the  whole,  more  than  thirty  univalves,  spiral 
or  patelliform.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  accompanying  bivalve 
shells,  echinoderms,  and  zoophytes  are  specifically  identical  with 
fossils  of  the  true  Cretaceous  series.  Among  the  cephalopoda  of 
Faxoe  may  be  mentioned  Baculites  Faujasii  and  Belemnites  mitcro' 
natusy  shells  of  the  white  chalk.  The  Nautilus  Danicus  (see  fig.  249.) 
is  characteristic  of  this  formation ;  and  it  also  occurs  in  France  in 
the  calcaire  pisolitique  of  Laversin  (dept  of  Oise). 
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Nautaus  Dam^:vt,  SchI — Faxoe,  Dennurk. 

The  claws  and  entire  skull  of  a  small  crab,  Bra- 
chyurus  rugosus  (Schlottheim),  are  scattered  through 
the  Faxoe  stone,  reminding  us  of  similar  crusta- 
ceans enclosed  in  the  rocks  of  modern  coral  reefs. 
Some  small  portions  of  this  coralline  formation 
consist  of  white  earthy  chalk ;  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  this  substance  must  have  been  produced  simul- 
taneously; a  fact  of  some  importance,  as  bearing 
on  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  white  chalk ;  for  the 
decomposition  of  such  corals  as  we  see  at  Faxoe  is 
capable,  we  know,  of  forming  white  mud,  undistin- 
guishable  from  chalk,  and  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  dispersed  far  and  wide  through  the 
ocean,  in  which  such  reefs  as  that  of  Faxoe  grew. 

White  chalk  (see  Tab.  p.  237.  et  seq.).—i:h^ 
highest  beds  of  chalk  in  England  and  France  consist 
of  a  pure,  white,  calcareous  mass,  usually  too  soft  for 
a  building  stone,  but  sometimes  passing  into  a  more 
solid  slate.  It  consists,  almost  purely,  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime;  the  stratification  is  often  obscure, 
except  where  rendered  distinct  by  interstratified 
layers  of  flint,  a  few  inches  thick,  occasionally  in 
continuous  beds,  but  oftener  in  nodules,  and  recur- 
ring at  intervals  from  2  to  4  feet  distant  from  each 
other. 

This  upper  chalk  is  usually  succeeded,  in  the 
descending  order,  by  a  great  mass  of  white  chalk 
without  flints,  below  which  comes  the  chalk  marl, 
in  which  there  is  a  slight  admixture 'of  argillaceous 
matter.  The  united  thickness  of  the  three  divi- 
sions in  the  south  of  England  equals,  in  some  places, 
1000  feet 

The  annexed  section  (fig.  250.)  will  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  white  chalk  extends  from 
England  into  France,  covered  by  the  tertiary 
strata  described  in  former  chapters,  and  reposing  on 
lower  cretaceous  beds. 
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Geograpkieai  extent  and  origin  of  the  White  Chalk. — The  area 
orer  which  the  white  chalk  preserves  a  nearly  homogeneons  aspect 
is  so  vast,  that  the  earlier  geologists  despaired  of  discovering  any 
inalogons  deposits  of  recent  date.  Pure  chalk,  of  nearly  uniform 
upect  and  composition,  is  met  with  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of 
about  1140  geographical  miles,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  it  ex- 
tends from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance 
of  about  840  geographical  miles.  In  Southern  Russia,  according  to 
Sir  R.  Murchison,  it  is  sometimes  600  feet  thick,  and  retains  the 
same  mineral  character  as  in  France  and  England,  with  the  same 
fossils,  including  Inoeeramue  Cuvierij  Belemnites  mueronatus^  and 
Ottrea  vewmiaris. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine,  that  the  chalk  was  ever 
spread  out  continuously  over  the  whole  of  the  space  comprised  within 
tbese  limits,  although  it  prevailed  in  greater  or  less  thickness  over 
large  portions  of  that  area.  On  turning  to  those  regions  of  the 
Pacific  where  coral  reefs  abound,  we  find  some  archipelagoes  of 
bigoon  islands,  such  as  that  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  for 
instance,  and  that  of  Radack,  with  several  adjoining  groups,  which 
are  from  1100  to  1200  miles  in  length,  and  800  or  400  miles  broad ; 
and  the  space  to  which  Flinders  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  the 
Coralline  Sea  is  still  larger ;  fbr  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Australian  barrier — all  formed  of  coral  rock, — on  the  west  by  New 
Caledonia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  reefs  of  Louisiade.  Although 
tbe  islands  in  these  areas  may  be  thinly  sown,  the  mud  of  the  decom- 
posing zoophytes  may  be  scattered  far  and  wide  by  oceanic  currents. 
That  this  mud  would  resemble  chalk  I  have  already  hinted  when 
speaking  of  the  Faxoe  limestone,  p.  239.,  and  it  was  abo  remarked 
in  an  early  part  of  this  volume,  that  even  some  of  that  chalk,  which 
appears  to  an  ordinary  observer  quite  destitute  of  organic  remains, 
is  nevertheless,  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  full  of  fragments  of 
corals,  bryozoa,  and  sponges ;  together  with  the  valves  of  entomo- 
straca,  the  shells  of  foraminifera,  and  still  more  minute  infusoria. 
(See  p.  26.) 

Now  it  had  been  often  suspected,  before  these  discoverie^i,  that 
wbite  chalk  might  be  of  animal  origin,  even  where  every  trace  of 
organic  structure  has  vanished.  This  bold  idea  was  partly  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  the  chalk  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as 
wonld  result  from  the  decomposition  of  testacea,  echini,  and  corals  ; 
snd  partly  on  the  passage  observable  between  these  fossils  when 
balf  decomposed  and  chalk.  But  this  conjecture  seemed  to  many 
naturalists  quite  vague  and  visionary,  until  its  probability  was 
strengthened  by  new  evidence  brought  to  light  by  modem  geologists. 

We  learn  from  Captain  Nelson,  that,  in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  and 
in  the  Bahamas,  there  are  many  basins  or  lagoons  almost  sur* 
rounded  and  inclosed  by  reefs  of  coral.  At  the  bottom  of  these 
lagoons  a  soft  white  calcareous  mud  is  formed,  not  merely  from  the 
oomminution  of  corallines  (or  calcareous  plants)  and  corals,  together 
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with  the  exavise  of  foraminifera,  mollaaks,  echmodeniis»  and  crusta- 
oeans»  but  also,  as  Mr.  Darwin  obserred  upon  studying  the  coral 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  fsscal  matter  ejected  bj  echinoderms, 
conchs,  and  coral-eating  fish.  In  the  West  Indian  seas»  the  conch 
(StrombM  gigas)  adds  largely  to  the  chalky  mud  by  means  of  its 
ffldcal  pellets,  composed  of  minute  grains  of  soft  calcareous  matter, 
exhibiting  some  organic  tissue.  Mr.  Darwin  describes  gregarious 
fishes  of  the  genus  Scarus^  seen  through  the  clear  waters  of  the 
coral  regions  of  the  Pacific  browsing  quietly  in  great  numbers  on 
living  corals,  like  grazing  herds  of  graminivoroiis  quadrupeds.  On 
FiR.  SSI.  opening  their  bodies,  their  intestines  were  found 

to  be  filled  with  impure  chalk.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  the  more  in  point,  when  we  re- 
collect how  the  fossilist  was  formerly  puzzled 
by  meeting,  in  chalk,  with  certain  bodies,  called 
"larch-cones,"  which  were  afterwards  recog- 
nized by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be  the  excrement 
of  fish.  Such  spiral  coprolites  (fig.  25 1.)^  like 
coproiite*  of  ftth.  called  7«/o  the  scales  and  bones  of  fossil  fish  in  the  ehalk, 

fMo-cc!prr,  from  the  chalk.  ,,.-        <•,  ,  ««. 

are  composed  chiefiy  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  the  Bahamas,  the  angel-fish,  and  the  unicorn  or  trumpet-fiah, 
and  many  others,  feed  on  shell-fish,  or  on  corals. 

The  mud  derived  from  the  sources  above  mentioned  may  be  actually 
seen  in  the  Maldiva  AtoUs  to  be  washed  out  of  the  lagoons  through 
narrow  openings  leading  from  the  lagoon  to  the  ocean,  and  the 
waters  of  the  sea  are  discoloured  by  it  for  some  distance.  When 
dried,  this  mud  is  very  like  common  chalk,  and  might  probably  be 
made  by  a  moderate  pressure  to  resemble  it  still  more  closely.* 

Mr.  Dana,  when  describing  the  elevated  coral  reef  of  Oahu,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  says  that  some  varieties  of  the  rock  consist  of 
aggregated  shells,  imbedded  in  a  compact  calcareous  base  as  firm  in 
texture  as  any  secondary  limestone;  while  others  are  like  chalk, 
having  its  colour,  its  earthy  fracture,  its  soft  homogeneous  texture, 
and  being  an  equally  good  writing  materiaL  The  same  author  de- 
scribes, in  many  growing  coral  reefs,  a  similar  formation  of  modem 
chalk,  undistinguishable  from  the  ancient-t  The  extension,  over  a 
wide  submarine  area,  of  the  calcareous  matrix  of  the  chalk,  as  well  as 
of  the  imbedded  fossils,  would  take  place  more  readily  in  consequence 
of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  shelb  of  moUusca  and  zoophytes, 
when  compared  with  ordinaiy  sand  and  mineral  matter.  The  mod 
also  derived  from  their  decomposition  would  be  much  lighter  than 
argillaceous  and  inorganic  mud,  and  very  easily  transported  by  cur- 
rents, especially  in  salt  water. 

Single  pebbles  in  chalk, — The  general  absence  of  sand  and  pebbles 
in  the  white  chalk  h&<3  been  already  mentioned ;  but  the  occurrence 
here  and  there,  in  the  south-east  of  England,  of  a  few  isolated  peb- 

*  See  Nelson,  Geol.  Trans.  1837,  vol.        f  GeoL  of  U.  S.  Exploring  ISxpcd. 
▼.  p.  108.;  and  GeoL  Qnart  Joarn.  1853,     p.  252.  1849. 
p.20a 
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bles  of  qnartB  and  green  0cbist»  flotne  of  them  2  or  8  inches  in 
diimeter^  has  justlj  excited  mach  wonder.  If  these  had  heen 
euried  to  the  spots  where  we  now  find  them  bj  waves  or  currents 
from  the  lands  once  bordering  the  cretaceous  sea,  how  happened  it 
that  DO  sand  or  mud  were  transported  thither  at  the  same  time? 
We  cannot  conceire  such  rounded  stones  to  have  been  drifted  Hke 
erratic  blocks  hj  ice  (see  ch.  z,  and  xi.\  for  that  would  imply 
a  cold  climate  in  the  Cretaceous  period ;  a  supposition  iilconsisteni 
with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  large  chambered  univalves,  numerous 
eoralsy  and  many  fish,  and  other  fossils  of  tropical  forms. 

Now  in  Keeling  Island^  one  of  those  detached  masses  of  coral 
which  rise  up  in  the  wide  Pacific,  Captain  Boss  found  a  single 
fragment  of  greenstone,  where  every  other  particle  of  matter  was 
calcareous :  and  Mr.  Darwin  concludes  that  it  must  have  come  there 
entangled  in  the  roots  of  a  large  tree.  He  reminds  us  that  Chamisso^ 
the  distinguished  naturalist  who  accompanied  Kotzebue,  affirms,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Badack  archipelago,  a  group  of  lagoon  islands 
in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  obtained  stones  for  sharpening  their  instru- 
ments by  searching  the  roots  of  trees  which  are  cast  up  on  the  beach.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  similar  mode  of  transport 
cannot  have  happened  in  the  cretaceous  sea,  because  fossil  wood  is 
Teiy  rare  in  the  chalk.  Nevertheless  wood  is  sometimes  met  with, 
and  in  the  same  parts  of  the  chalk  where  the  pebbles  are  found,  both 
in  soft  stone  and  in  a  silicified  state  in  fiints.  In  these  cases  it  has 
often  every  appearance  of  having  been  fioated  from  a  distance,  being 
tunally  perforated  by  boring-shells,  such  as  the  Teredo  and  Fiitu- 

The  only  other  mode  of  transport  which  suggests  itself  is  sea* 
weed.  Dr.  Beck  informs  me  that  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  in  Jutland, 
the  Fueue  veneuloius,  often  called  kelp,  sometimes  grows  to  the 
height  of  10  feet,  and  the  branches  rising  from  a  single  root  form 
a  duster  several  feet  in  diameter.  When  the  bladders  are  distended, 
the  phint  becomes  so  buoyant  as  to  fioat  up  loose  stones  several 
inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are  often  thrown  by  the  waves  high 
Qp  on  the  beach.  The  Fucui  gigaiUeus  of  Solander,  so  common  in 
Terra  del  Fu^o,  is  said  by  Captain  Cook  to  attain  the  length  of  860 
feet,  although  the  stem  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb. 
It  is  often  met  with  floating  at  sea,  with  shells  attached,  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  spots  where  it  grew.  Some  of  these  plants. 
Bays  Mr.  Darwin,  were  found  adhering  to  large  loose  stones  in  the 
inland  channels  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle 
in  1834 ;  and  that  so  firmly,  that  the  stones  were  drawn  up  from  the 
bottom  into  the  boat,  although  so  heavy  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
lifted  in  by  one  person.  Some  fossil  sea-weeds  have  been  found 
in  the  Cretaceous  formation,  but  none,  as  yet,  of  large  size. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  because  pebbles  are  so  rai-e  in  the 

*  Darwin,  p.  549.  Kotzebue's  First  f  Mantell,  GeoL  of  S.  £.  of  England, 
Voyage,  toL  iii  p.  155.  |).  96. 
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white  chalk  of  England  and  France  there  are  no  proofs  of  sand, 
shingle,  and  clay  having  been  accamulated  contemporaneoaslj 
even  in  European  seas.  The  siliceous  sandstone,  called  "upper 
quader"  by  the  Germans,  overlies  white  argillaceous  chalk  or 
<^  planer-kalk,"  a  deposit  resembling  in  composition  and  organic 
remains  the  chalk  marl  of  the  English  series.  This  sandstone  con- 
tuns  as  many  fossil  shells  common  to  our  white  chalk  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  sea-bottom  formed  of  such  different  materials.  It 
sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet^  and  by  its  jointed  structure 
and  vertical  precipices,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  near  Dresden. 

Chalk  PlinU,  —  The  origin  of  the  layers  of  flint,  whether  in 
continuous  sheets  or  in  the  form  of  nodules,  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  than  is  that  of  the  white  chalk.  No  such  siliceous  masses 
are  as  yet  known  to  accompany  the  aggregation  of  chalky  mud  in 
modem  coral  reefs.  The  flint  abounds  mostly  in  the  uppermost 
chalk,  and  becomes  more  rare  or  is  entirely  wanting  as  we  descend; 
but  this  rule  does  not  hold  universally  throughout  Europe.  Some 
portion  of  the  flint  may  have  been  derived  from  the  decompositioB 
of  sponges  and  other  zoophytes  provided  with  siliceous  skeletons ; 
for  it  is  a  fact,  that  siliceous  spiculse,  or  the  minute  bones  of  sponges, 
are  often  met  with  in  flinty  nodules,  and  may  have  served  at  least  as 
points  of  attraction  to  some  of  the  siliceous  matter  when  it  was  in  the 
act  of  separating  from  chalky  mud  during  the  process  of  solidification. 
But  there  are  other  copious  sources  before  alluded  to,  whence  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  derive  a  constant  supply  of  silex  in  solution,  such 
as  the  decomposition  of  felspathic  rock  (see  p.  42.),  also  mineral 
springs  rising  up  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  especially  those  of  a 
high  temperature ;  since  their  waters,  if  chilled  when  first  mingling 
with  the  sea,  would  readily  precipitate  siliceous  matter  (see  above, 
p.  42.).  Nevertheless,  the  occurrence  in  the  white  chalk  of  beds  of 
nodular  or  tabular  flint  at  so  many  distinct  levels,  implies  a  peri- 
odical action  throughout  wide  oceanic  areas  not  easily  accounted  for. 
It  seems  as  if  there  had  been  time  for  each  successive  accumulation 
of  calcareo-siliceous  mud  to  become  partially  consolidated,  and  for  a 
re-arrangement  of  its  particles  to  take  place  (the  heavier  silex  sink- 
ing to  the  bottom)  before  the  next  stratum  was  superimposed ;  a 
process  formerly  suggested  by  Dr.  Buckland.* 

A  more  difficult  enigma  is  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  certain 
huge  flints,  or  potstones  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  occurring 
singly,  or  arranged  in  nearly  continuous  columns  at  right  angles  to 
the  ordinary  and  horizontal  layers  of  small  flints.  I  visited,  in 
the  year  1825,  an  extensive  range  of  quarries  then  open  on  the  river 
Bure,  near  Horstead,  about  six  miles  from  Norwich,  which  afforded 
a  continuous  section,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  of  white  chalk, 
exposed  to  the  depth  of  26  feet,  and  covered  by  a  thick  bed  of 
gravel     The  potstones,  many  of  them  pear-shaped,  were  usually 

*  (}eol.  Trans.,  First  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  4 IS. 
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about  three  feet  in  height^  and  one  foot  in  their  transverse  diameter, 
placed  in  vertical  rows,  like  pillars  at  irregular  distances  from  each 


Fig.8&9. 


From  a  drawing  bj  Mrs.  Gunn..  ^ 
View  of  a  chalk  pit  at  Hontead,  near  Norwich,  thowlng  thcTposlUon  of  the  poUUmee. 

Other,  but  usoallj  from  20  to  30  feet  apart,  though  sometimes  nearer 
together,  as  in  the  above  sketch.  These  rows  did  not  terminate 
downwards  in  any  instance  which  I  could  examine,  nor  upwards, 
except  at  the  point,  where  thej  were  cut  off  abruptly  by  the  bed  of 
graTcL  On  breaking  open  the  potstones,  I  found  an  internal  cylin- 
drical nucleus  of  pure  chalk,  much  harder  than  the  ordinary  sur-i 
rounding  chalk,  and  not  crumbling  to  pieces  like  it,  when  exposed  to 
the  winter's  frost  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  vertical  piles 
of  potstones  were  much  farther  apart  from  each  other.  Dr.  Buckland 
has  described  very  similar  phenomena  as  characterizing  the  white 
chalk  on  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.* , 


FOSSILS  OF  THE  UPPEB  CBETACEOUS  BOCKS. 

Among  the  fossils  of  the  white  chalk,  echinoderms  are  very  nu- 

Fig.ajvs. 


Amamck^tet  omKm.    White  chalk,  upper  and  lower. 

«.  Side  view. 

b.  Bottom  of  the  shell  on  which  hoth  the  oral  and  anal  apertures  are  placed ; 
the  anal  being  more  round,  and  at  the  smaller  end. 

'  GeoL  Trans.,  First  series,  toI.  iv.  p.  413.,  **  On  Faramoudra,  &c." 
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merons ;   and  some  of  the  genera,  like  AnancJi^tes  (see  fig.  253.  X 
are  exclusively  cretaoeons.    Among  the  Crinoidea^  the  Mamq^Ue 


Fl«.254. 


Mierattes  eor  angun 
White  chalk. 


Galeriiei  albegakru$.  Lam. 
White  chalk. 


(fig.  260.)  is  a  characteristic  genus.  Among  the  mollasca,  the  cepha- 
lopoda, or  chambered  univalves,  of  the  genera  Ammonite,  Scaphite, 
Belemnite,  (fig.  256.)  Baculite,  (257.-259.)  and  Turrilite,  (262, 263.) 
with  other  allied  forms,  present  a  great  contrast  to  the  testacea  of 
the  same  class  in  the  tertiarj  and  recent  periods. 

Fig.  866. 


^iss^«S^13^, 


a.  Belemnftet  mmeromatmt. 

b.  Same,  showing  internal  ttnictore.  Maeftiicbt.  Faxoe,  and  white  chalk. 


Fig.  287. 


S^^^^^^^V\\\^\\\^^^v 


BSBS 


Baemliletanceps.    Upper  green  sand,  or  chlorltic  marl,  cra^  cAfoH/^.    France. 
A.  D'Orb.  Terr.  Cnjt. 

Fig.  258.  Fig.  259. 


Portion  of  Baentiifs  Ftn^foMii. 
Maottrlcht  and  Faxoe  beds  and  white  chalk. 

Fig.  260. 


Portion  of  Bacmlttes  e 
Ifaettricbt  and  Faxo«  beds  and  white  chalk. 

Fig.  261. 


.«*^ , 


%!» 


MarnaOet  MiUeri. 
White  chalk. 


ScnpkUet  ti^HoUi.    Chloritic 

marl  or  Upper  Green  Sand, 

Dorsetshire. 
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Flf.Sa.  Ftf.SO. 

a 


«.  Fracment  of  TurrUite*  costaims. 
Chalk  marl. 


TmrrOitra  eotUttw, 
Chalk 


b.  Same,  showing  the  indented  border 
of  the  partition  of  the  chambert. 


Among  the  brachiopoda  in  the  white  chalk,  the  Terebratula  are 
▼ery  abundant    These  shells  are  known  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the 


nr.s64. 


Fig.  S65. 


Flg.«7. 


Terebraitila  Defirmncfi. 
UpiNr  white  cfaalli. 


Terebratmla 
oetopUeata. 
(Var.otf.mlhMiUit.) 
Upper  white  chalk. 


Terebraiula  oumHtu. 

(  Magas  MffulM,  Sow.) 

Upper  white  chalk. 


Tertbratula 

cornea  m 

Upper  white  chalk. 


sea,  where  the  water  is  tranquil  and  of  some  depth  (see  figs.  264. 
265,  266,  267,  268.).    With  these  are  associated  some  forms  of  oyster 


Fig.  i68. 


TerebrtOula  bipUcata, 
Sow.    Upper  cretaceouR. 


Fig.S 


CrmUa  Paritiensu, 
inferior  or  attached 

▼alve. 
Upper  white  chalk. 


Fig.  870. 


Pecien  Beameri,  reduced  to 

one-third  diameter. 

Lower  white  chalk  and  chalk 

marl.    Maiditone. 


(868  figs.  275,  276,  277.),  and  other  bivalves  (figs.  269,  270,  271, 
272,  273.> 

Among  the  bivalve  moUusca,  no  form  marks  the  cretaceous  era  in 
Europe,  America,  and  India  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  the 
extinct  genus  Inoceramus  {CatUlus  of  Lam. :  see  fig.  274.),  the  shells 
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of  which  are  distiDguished  bj  a  fibrous  textore,  and  are  often  met 
with  in  fragments,  having,  probably,  been  extremely  friable. 


Fig.  S71. 


Fig.  172. 


Fig.  ITS. 


PeeUn  h-eo$ttUm. 
White  chalk,  upper  and 


PlagioHqma 
Syn. 


Boptfi.  8( 
%UopeH, 
mndappc 


Lnma  iUperi. 
White  cnalk  and  upper 
greeiuand. 


Of  the  singular  family  called  RudUtes^  by  Lamarck,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned  as  extremely  characteristic  of  the  chalk  of  Southern 


[Flt.2T4. 


Fig.  17ft. 


fnoct^fimHf  Tiam/tTrlft. 

S^un.  Cat  til  m  Lataarciti 

White  Chalk  (Dixon*t  GeoL  SoMex.  Tab.  38. 

fig.  W.). 


Otirea  9eHcmlaris.    Sjn.  Orypktta  ^oboM. 
Upper  chalk  and  upper  greeniaud. 


Europe,  a  single  representative  only  (fig.  278.)  has  been  discovered  in 
the  white  chalk  of  England. 


Flg.S76. 


FIg.STT. 


Oatrea  columba. 

6fn.  arypluea  cuiumba. 

Upper  greeniand. 


OUrea  carinata.    Chalk  marl,  upper  a 
lower  greensaiid. 
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Fig.S79. 
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BrnddoUtet  Mortomi.UuiUn,    Hoaghton.  SaiMZ.    White  chalk. 
DiamaUr  oiM-Mrenth  oat.  tiic. 
Fig.  178.  Tvo  IndiTiduali  deprived  of  their  upper  TalTet,  adhering  together. 
279.  Same  seen  from  above. 

90,  TranirerM  section  of  part  of  the  wall  of  the  shell,  magnlfled  to  show  the  stnictare. 
»1.  Vertical  section  of  the  same. 
On  the  side  where  the  shell  is  thinnest,  there  Is  one  external  ftirrow  and  corresponding  Internal 
ndf^  a,  b,  flgs.t7S,  S79.;  hot  tbev  are  osoalhr  less  prominent  than  In  these  Ogures.    This  species 
»as  Irst  referred  bv  Mantell  to  Htppmriiet^  afterwards  to  the  genus  XmdMiUs.    I  have  never  seen 
u«  upper  Taire.    The  specfanen  abore  figured  was  discovered  bj  the  hue  Mr.  Dixon. 

With  these  mollasca  are  associated  many  BryoMMs  audi  as  Es- 
ekara  and  Etchari^a  (figs.  282,  288.X  which  are  alike  marine, 


Btekara  diitieka, 

a.  Natural  site. 

b.  Portion  magnified. 

White  chalk. 


FIg.SSS. 


Fig.  S64. 


EteJUnrrna  oeeani. 
a.  Nstural  slse. 

A-Partofthesameasagnified.    White 
chalk. 


VentricuWei  rmHaius. 

Mantell. 
Svn.  Oeellaria  radiatai 
D'Orb.    White  chaik. 


And,  for  the  most  part,  indicative  of  a  deep  sea.    These  and  other 
orgaoic  bodies,  especially  sponges,  such  aa    Ventrkulxtes  (fig.  284. 
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and  Siphonia  (fig.  286.),  are  dispersed  indifferently  through  the 
soft  chalk  and  hard  flint,  and  some  of  the  flinty  nodules  owe  their  ir- 
regular forms  to  inclosed  sponges,  such  as  fig.  285.  a.,  where  the  hol- 
lows in  the  exterior  are  caused  by  the  branches  of  a  sponge,  seen  on 
breaking  open  the  flint  (fig.  285. 5.). 

F1g.M6. 


Flf.SBa. 


A  branohlng  tpoaga  in  a  lint,  from  the  while  chalk. 
Fron  the  eoUeetiea  of  Mr.  Bowerbank. 


The  remains  of  fishes  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  consist 
chiefly  of  teeth  of  the  shark  family  of  genera,  in  part  common  to  the 


Fig.  S88. 


Fig.  187. 


PalaUl  tooth  of 

Ptifekodus  deemrrent. 

Lower  white  chalk. 

Maidstone. 


CetiraaoH  PktWpjti;  recent. 
Port  Jackion.    Bucklaiid,  Bridgewater  Treatise,  pi.  S7.  d. 


tertiary,  and  partly  distinct.     To  the   latter   belongs   the  genus 
Ptychodus  (fig.  287.),  which  is  allied  to  the  living  Port  Jackson 
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Shark,  Cetiraeion  PkUUppi,  the  anterior  teeth  of  which  (see  fig.  288.  a) 
are  sharp  and  cutting,  while  the  posterior  or  palatal  teetii  (6)  are  fla^ 
and  analogous  to  the  fossil  (fig.  287.). 

But  we  meet  with  no  bones  of  land  animals,  nor  any  terrestrial 
or  fiuvintile  shells,  nor  any  plants,  except  sea-weeds,  and  here  and 
there  a  piece  of  drift  wood.  All  the  appearances  concur  in  leading 
us  to  conclude  that  the  white  chalk  was  the  product  of  an  open  sea 
of  considerable  depth. 

The  existence  of  turtles  and  oriparous  saurians,  and  of  a  Ptero- 
dactyl or  winged-lizard,  found  in  the  white  chalk  of  Maidstone,  im- 
plies, no  doubt,  some  neighbouring  land ;  but  a  few  small  islets  in 
mid-ocean,  like  Ascension,  formerly  so  much  frequented  by  migratory 
droves  of  turtle,  might  perhaps  have  afibrded  the  required  retreat 
where  these  creatures  laid  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  or  from  which 
the  flying  species  may  have  been  blown  out  to  sea.  Of  the  yegetation 
of  such  islands  we  have  scarcely  any  indication,  but  it  consbted 
partly  of  cycadeous  plants  ;  for  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  was  found 
hj  Qipt.  Ibbetson  in  the  chalk  marl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is 
referred  by  A.  Brongniart  to  Clathraria  LyeUiiy  Mantell,  a  species 
common  to  the  antecedent  Wealden  period. 

The  Pterodactyl  of  the  Kentish  chalk,  above  alluded  to,  was  of 
gigantic  dimensions,*  measuring  16  feet  6  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its 
OQtstretched  wings.  Some  of  its  elongated  bones  were  at  first  mis- 
taken by  able  anatomists  for  those  of  birds ;  of  which  class  no  osseous 
remains  seem  as  yet  to  hare  been  derived  firom  the  chalk,  or  indeed 
from  any  secondary  or  primary  formation,  except  perhaps  the  Wealden. 

Upper  greensand  (Table,  p.  105.  &c.). — Hie  lower  chalk  without 
flints  passes  gradually  downwards,  in  the  south  of  England,  into  an 
ugillaceoas  limestone,  'Hhe  chalk  marl,**  already  alluded  to,  in 
which  ammonites  and  other  cephalopoda,  so  rare  in  the  higher  parts 
of  ihe  series,  appear.  This  marly  deposit  passes  in  its  turn  into  beds 
called  the  Upper  Greensand,  containing  green  particles  of  sand 
of  a  chloritic  mineral.  In  parts  of  Surrey,  calcareous  matter  is 
largely  intermixed,  forming  a  stone  called  Jirestone,  In  the  cliflTs 
of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  this  upper  greensand  is 
100  feet  thick,  and  contains  bands  of  siliceous  limestone  and  calca- 
reoos  sandstone  with  nodules  of  chert. 

The  Upper  Greensand  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Austen  and  Mr.  D. 
Sharpe,  as  a  littoral  deposit  of  the  Chalk  Ocean,  and,  therefore,  con- 
temporaneous with  part  of  the  chalk  marl^  and  even,  perhaps,  with 
some  part  of  the  white  chalk.  For  as  the  land  went  on  sinking,  and 
the  cretaceous  sea  widened  its  area,  white  mud  and  chloritic  sand 
were  always  forming  somewhere,  but  the  line  of  sea-shore  was 
perpetually  varying  its  position.  Hence,  though  both  sand  and 
i&nd  originated  simultaneously,  the  one  near  the  land,  the  other  far 
^m  it,  the  sands  in  every  locality  where  a  shore  became  submerged, 
inight  constitute  the  underlying  deposit 

GM&— -The  lowest  member  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  group,  usually 
ftbout  100  feet  thick  in  the  S.E.  of  England,  is  provincially  termed 
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Gault.    It  consists  of  a  dark  blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
greensand.    Many  peculiar  forms  of  cephalopoda,  such  as  the  HamiU 


FMtili  of  the  Upper  GreeDund. 
Flg.SSQ. 


Fig.S90. 


«.  TerehrmhOa  Igra. 
h.  Same,  teen  In  profile. 


AmmcmUei  Rkeiamummtb. 
Upper  greeneand. 


Fig.  »1. 


Hawtite$  ipiMiger  (Fltton) ;  near  Folkttone.    Oault. 

(fig.  291.)  and  ScaphiUy  with  other  fossils,  characterize  this  form- 
ation, which,  small  as  is  its  thickness,  can  be  traced  by  its  organic 
remains  to  distant  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  to  the  Alps. 

The  Blackdawn  beds  in  Dorsetshire,  celebrated  for  containing 
many  species  of  fossils  not  found  elsewhere,  hare  been  commonly 
referred  to  the  Upper  Greensand,  which  they  resemble  in  mineral 
character;  but  Mr.  Sharpe  has  suggested,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  that  they  are  rather  the  equivalent  of  the  Gault,  and  were 
probably  formed  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
which  the  fine  mud  called  Gault  was  deposited.  Several  Blackdown 
species  are  conmion  to  the  Lower  cretaceous  series,  as,  for  ex* 
ample,  Trigonia  caudatOy  fig.  299.  We  learn  from  M.  jyArcliiac, 
that  in  France,  at  Mens,  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  strata  of  green- 
sand occur  of  the  same  age  as  the  Blackdown  beds,  and  containing 
many  of  the  same  fossils.  They  are  also  regarded  as  of  littoral 
origin  by  M.  lyArchiac.* 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  found  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  in  such 
abundance  as  to  be  used  largely  by  the  agriculturist  for  fertilizing 
soils,  occurs  exclusively,  according  to  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Austen,  in  the 
upper  greensand  and  gault.  It  is  doubtless  of  animal  origin,  and 
partly  coprolitic,  probably  derived  from  the  excrement  of  fish. 


•  Hist,  des  Progr^s  de  la  GeoL,  &c.,  vol  iv.  p.  360.,  1851. 
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Difference  between  the  chalk  of  the  north  and  south  of  Europe.  — 
Bj  the  aid  of  the  three  tests  of  relative  age,  namelj,  superposition, 
mineral  character,  and  fossils,  the  geologist  has  been  enabled  to  refer 
to  the  same  Cretaceoas  period  certain  rocks  in  the  north  and  south  ' 
of  Europe,  which  differ  greatlj,  both  in  their  fossil  contents  and  in 
their  mineral  composition  and  structure. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cretaceous  deposits  from  England  and 
France  to  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  we  perceive, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  chalk  and  greensand  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  and  Paris  form  one  great  continuous  mass,  the  Straits  of 
Dover  being  a  trifling  interruption,  a  mere  vallej  with  chalk  cliffs  on 
both  sides.  We  then  observe  that  the  main  body  of  the  chalk  which 
BQiTounds  Paris  stretches  from  Tours  to  near  Poitiers  (see  the  annexed 

map,  flg.  292.,  in  which  the  shaded  part 
^8-  «»•  represents  chalk). 

Between  Poitiers  and  La  Bochelle, 
the  space  marked  A  on  the  map  sepa- 
rates two  regions  of  chalk.  Thb  space 
is  occupied  hj  the  Oolite  and  certain 
other  formations  older  than  the  Chalk, 
and  has  been  supposed  by  M.  E.  de 
Beaumont  to  have  formed  an  island  in 
the  cretaceous  sea.  South  of  this  space 
we  again  meet  with  a  formation  which 
we  at  once  recognize  by  its  mineral 
character  to  be  chalk,  jdthough  there 
are  some  places  where  the  rock  becomes 
oolitic.  The  fossils  are,  upon  the  whole, 
verj  similar ;  especially  certain  species 
of  the  genera  Spatangus,  AnanchyteSy 
CidariteSy  Nucula^  OstreOy  Gryphtea 
(Exogyra)y  Pecten^  Plagiostoma  {Lima\ 
TrigoniOy  Catillus  {Inoceramus\  and 
TerehrtUulaJ^  But  Ammonites^  as  M. 
d'Archiac  observes,  of  which  so  many  species  are  met  with  in  the 
chalk  of  the  north  of  France,  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  southern 
region ;  while  the  genera  HamUcy  Turrilitey  and  Scaphite^  and  per- 
haps Belemnite^  are  entirely  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  are  common  in  the  south  which 
Me  rare  or  wholly  unknown  in  the  north  of  France.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  many  JUppurites,  S^harulites,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  that  great  family  of  mollusca  called  Rudistes  by  Lamarck,  to 
which  nothing  analogous  has  been  discovered  in  the  living  creation, 
but  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  era  in 

•  D'Archiac,  sur  la  iPorm.  Cretac«e  du  &  O.  de  la  France,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  G^L 
dc  Franoe,  torn.  ii. 
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the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  other  countries  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean. 

FIf .  JM.  Fig.  »4. 

a  b 


m.  RadioiiM  ritdio$m*,  D*Orb.    {Hipfmritn, 
b.  Upper  TaWe  of  Mine. 

White  chalk  of  France. 


Fig.39& 


BadioUtet/oliaeeus,  D'OrU 
Sjm.  Spkxrmlitet  otaHci 

farmfa,  BIaIdt. 
White  chalk  of  France. 


Hfppuriteg  organiitttUt  Detmoulins, 

Upper  chalk :  —chalk  marl  of  Pjreneec  ? * 

«k  Young  Individual ;  when  full  grown  thej  occur  in  groups  adhering 

laterally  to  each  other. 
b.  Upper  tide  or  the  upper  raive,  tbowlnf  a  reticulated  structure  In 

thoM  parti,  b,  where  the  external  coating  if  worn  off. 
e.  Upper  end  or  opening  of  the  lower  and  cylindrical  raWe 
d.  Cast  of  the  Interior  of  the  lower  conical  vire. 

The  species  called  MppurUes  arganisans  (fig.  295.)  is  more  abun- 
dant than  any  other  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  the  geologist  should 
make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  d^  which  is  far  more 
common  in  many  compact  marbles  of  the  upper  cretaceous  period 
than  the  shell  itself,  this  having  often  wholly  disappeared.  The 
flatings,  or  smooth,  rounded,  longitudinal  ribs,  representing  the  form 
of  the  interior,  are  wholly  unlike  the  Hippurite  itself,  and  in  s(»ne 
individuals  attain  a  great  size  and  length. 

Between  the  region  of  chalk  last  mentioned,  in  which  Perigueux 
is  situated,  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  space  B  intervenes.     (See  Map, 


•  D*Orbigny*s  Paleontologie  Fran9ai8e,  pL  533. 
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fig.  292.>  Here  the  tertiary  strata  ooYer,  and  for  the  moet  part  con- 
ceal, the  cretaceous  rocks,  except  in  some  spots  where  they  have  been 
laid  open  bj  the  denndation  of  the  newer  formations.  In  these  pLices 
they  are  seen  still  presenring  the  form  of  a  white  chalky  rock,  which 
is  charged  in  part  with  grains  of  greensand.  Even  as  far  south  as 
Tercis,  on  the  Adour,  near  Dax,  cretaceous  rocks  retain  this  cha- 
racter where  I  examined  them  in  1828,  and  where  M.  Grateloup 
baa  found  in  them  Ananehytes  ovata  (fig.  253.),  and  other  fossils  of 
the  English  chalk,  together  with  Bippurites. 

CRETACKOUS  SOCKS  IN  THS   Ul^TED  STATES. 

If  we  pass  to  the  American  continent,  we  find  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  a  series  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  our  Upper 
Cretaceous  system ;  which  we  can,  neTcrtheless,  recognize  as  refer- 
able, paleontologically,  to  the  same  division. 

That  they  were  about  the  same  age  generally  as  the  European 
chalk  and  greensand,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Morton  and 
Mr.  Conrad  came  after  their  investigation  of  the  fossils  in  1834. 
The  strata  consist  chiefly  of  greensand  and  green  marl,  vnth  an  over- 
Ijiog  coralline  limestone  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  fossils,  on 
the  whole,  agree  most  nearly  with  those  of  the  upper  European  series^ 
from  the  Maestricht  beds  to  the  gault  inclusive.  I  collected  sixty 
shells  from  the  New  Jersey  deposits  in  1841,  five  of  which  were  iden- 
tical with  European  species — Ostrea  larva,  0.  vesiculariSy  Gryphcea 
costatOy  Pecten  quinque'Costatus,  Belemnites  mucronatus.  As  some 
of  these  have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in  Europe,  they  might  be 
expected  more  than  any  others  to  recur  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 
Even  where  the  species  are  difierent,  the  generic  forms,  such  as  the 
Baculite  and  certain  sections  of  Ammonites,  as  also  the  Inoceramus 
(see  above,  fig.  274.)  and  other  bivalves,  have  a  decidedly  cretaceous 
upect  Fifteen  out  of  the  sixty  shells  above  alluded  to  were  regarded 
by  Professor  Forbes  as  good  geographical  representatives  of  well- 
known  cretaceous  fossils  of  Europe.  The  correspondence,  therefore, 
is  not  small,  when  we  refiect  that  the  part  of  the  United  States  where 
these  strata  occur  is  between  3000  and  4000  miles  distant  from  the 
chalk  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  that  there  is  a  difierence 
of  ten  degrees  in  the  latitude  of  the  places  compared  on  opposite  sides 
ofthe  Atkntic* 

Fish  of  the  genera  LamnOy  GaleuSy  and  Carcharodon  are  common 
to  New  Jersey  and  the  European  cretaceous  rocks.  So  also  is  the 
genas  Mosasaurus  among  reptiles.  The  vertebra  of  a  Plesiosaurus, 
a  reptile  known  in  the  English  chalk,  had  often  been  cited  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Harlan  as  occurring  in  the  cretaceous  marl,  at 
MuUica  Hill,  in  New  Jersey.  But  Dr.  Leidy  has  since  shown  that 
the  bone  in  question  is  not  saurian  but  cetaceous,  and  whether  it  can 
truly  lay  claim  to  the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  it,  is  a  point  still 
open  to  discussion.     The  discovery  of  another  mammal  of  the  seal 

*  See  a  paper  by  die  author,  Quart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  79. 
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tribe  (Stenorhifnehus  veiut^  Leidy),  from  a  lower  bed  in  the  cretaceous 
series  in  New  Jersey,  appears  to  rest  on  better  evidence.* 

From  New  Jersey  the  cretaceous  formation  extends  southwards  to 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  cropping  out  at  Intervals  from  beneath 
the  tertiary  strata,  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
Atlantic  They  then  sweep  round  the  southern  extremity  of  that 
chain,  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  stretch  northwards  again  to 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They  have  also  been  traced  far  up  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri,  as  far  north  as  lat.  48%  or  to  Fort  Mandan ; 
so  that  already  the  area  which  they  are  ascertained  to  occupy  in 
North  America  may  perhaps  equal  their  extent  in  Europe,  and 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  fossiliferous  formation  in  the  United 
States.  So  little  do  they  resemble  mineralogically  the  European 
white  chalk,  that  in  North  America,  limestone  is  upon  the  whole,  an 
exception  to  the  rule ;  and,  even  in  Alabama,  where  I  saw  a  calca- 
reous member  of  this  group,  composed  of  marl-stone,  it  was  more 
like  the  English  and  French  Lias  than  any  other  European  secondary 
deposit 

At  the  base  of  the  system  in  Alabama,  I  found  dense  masses  of 
shingle,  perfectly  loose  and  unconsolidated,  derived  from  the  waste  of 
paleozoic  (or  carboniferous)  rocks,  a  mass  in  no  way  distinguishable, 
except  by  its  position,  from  ordinary  alluvium,  but  covered  with 
marls  abounding  in  Inocerami. 

In  Texas,  according  to  F.  Bomer,  the  chalk  assumes  a  new  litho- 
logical  type,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of  hard  siliceous  lime- 
stone, but  the  organic  remains  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  age,  the 
BaetdUes  aneeps  and  ten  other  European  species  occurring  there. 

In  South  America  the  cretaceous  strata  have  been  discovered  in 
Columbia,  as  at  Bogota  and  elsewhere,  containing  Ammonites,  Ha- 
mites,  Inocerami,  and  other  characteristic  shells-f 

In  the  South  of  India^  also,  at  Pondicherry,  Verdachellum,  and 
Trinconopoly,  Messrs.  Kaye  and  Egerton  have  collected  fbssils  be- 
longing to  the  cretaceous  system.  Taken  in  connection  with  those 
firom  the  United  States,  they  prove,  says  Frof.  K  Forbes,  that  those 
powerful  causes  which  stamped  a  peculiar  character  on  the  forms  of 

*  In  the  Principles  of  Qeologj,  ninth  makes  the  point  ra£her  doabtftiL     The 

ed.  p.  145.,  I  cited  Dr.  Leidj  of  Phi-  tooth  of  Stenorhynchus  vehts^  figured  by 

laddphia   as   having   described  (Pro-  Leidy   from   a   drawing   of  Coiind^ 

ceedings  of  Acad.  Nat.  Scl  Philad.,  (IVoceed.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.   Philad. 

1851)  two  species  of  cetacea  of  a  new  1853,  p.  877.),  was  fonnd  by  Samael  R. 

genns  which  he  called  Priscodelphinta,  Wetherill,  Esq.,  in  the  greensand  1^  miles 

&om  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey.    In  south-east  of  Burlington.    This  gentle- 

1863, 1  saw  the  two  rertebrae  at  Fhila-  man  related  to  me  and  Mr.  Conrad,  in 

delphia  on  which  this  new  genns  was  1858,  the  circumstances  under  which  he 

founded,  and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  met  with  it,  associated  with  ^annofitCet 

Mr.  Conrad,  traced  one  of  them  to  a  placaUa,      AmmoniteB       Ddawaremsit^ 

Miocene  marl  pit  in  Cumberland  county  Digonia  dioraciea,  &c.    The  tooth  has 

New  Jersey.  The  other  (the  Plesiosanrus  been  mislaid,  but  not  until  it  had  excited 

of  Harlan),  labelled  **  MnUica  Hill "  in  much  interest  and  had  been  carefully 

the  Museum,  would  no  doubt  be  an  upper  examined  by  good  zodogists, 

cretaceous  fossil,  if  really  derired  fixnn  f  Proceedings  of  the  GeoL  Soc  toL  iv. 

that  locality,  but  its  mineral  condition  p.  891. 
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manne  animal  life  at  this  period,  exerted  their  fiill  intensity  through 
the  Indian,  European,  and  American  seas.  *  Here,  as  in  North  and 
Soath  America,  the  cretaceous  character  can  be  recognized  even 
where  there  is  no  specific  identity  in  the  fossils ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  organic  type  of  those  rocks  in  Europe  and  India  which 
oecar  next  to  the  chalk  in  the  ascending  and  descending  order, 
namety  the  Eocene  and  the  Oolitic 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

LOWEB  CBXTACBOUS  AND  WI&ALDEIT  VOBMATIOirS. 

Lover  Greensand — Term  **  Neocomian  " — Atherfield  section,  Isle  of  Wight- 
Fossils  of  Lower  Greensaad — Wealden  Formadon —Freshwater  strata  in- 
tercalated between  two  marine  groups —  Weald  Clay  and  Hastings  Sand  — 
Fossil  shells,  fish,  and  plants  of  Wealden — Their  relation  to  the  Cretaceous 
type — Qeograpldcal  extent  of  Wealden — Morements  in  the  earth's  cmst  to 
which  the  Wealden  owed  its  origin  and  submergence — Flora  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  and  Wealden  Periods. 

The  term  "Lower  Greensand"  has  hitherto  been  most  commonly 
applied  to  such  portions  of  the  Cretaceous  series  as  are  older  than  the 
Gaolt.  But  the  name  has  often  been  complained  of  as  inconvenient, 
and  not  without  reason,  since  green  particles  are  wanting  in  a  large 
part  of  the  strata  so  designated,  even  in  England,  and  wholly  so  in 
some  European  countries.  Moreover,  a  subdivision  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  group  has  likewise  been  called  Greensand,  and  to  prevent 
confusion  the  terms  Upper  and  Lower  Greensand  were  introduced. 
Snch  a  nomenclature  naturally  leads  the  iminitiated  to  suppose  that 
the  two  formations  so  named  are  of  somewhat  co-ordinate  value,  which 
is  80  far  from  being  true,  that  the  Lower  Greensand,  in  its  widest 
acceptation,  embraces  a  series  nearly  as  important  as  the  whole  Upper 
Cretaceous  group,  from  the  Gault  to  the  Maestricht  beds  inclusive ; 
while  the  Upper  Greensand  is  but  one  subordinate  member  of  this 
same  group.  Many  eminent  geologists  have,  therefore,  proposed  the 
term  "Neocomian"  as  a  substitute  for  Lower  Greensand;  because, 
near  Neufchatel  (Neocomum),  in  Switzerland,  these  Lower  Green- 
sand strata  are  well  developed,  entering  largely  into  the  structure  of 
the  Jura  mountains.  By  the  same  geologists  the  Wealden  beds  are 
QsnaHy  classed  as  ''Lower  Neocomian,"  a  classification  which  will 
not  appear  inappropriate  when  we  have  explained,  in  the  sequel,  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  Lower  Greensand  and  Wealden  fossils. 

Dr.  Fitton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  monograph 
on  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Cor  Greensand)  formation  as  developed  in 

^  See  Forbes,  Qaart.  GfeoL  Jonm.  vol  I  p.  79. 
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England,  gives  the  following  as  the  succession  of  rocks  seen  in  parts 
of  Kent 

No.  I.  Sand,  white,  yellowish,  or  ferroginoiu,  with  concretioiis 

of  limestone  and  chert             -           •  -           -  70  feet 

S.  Sand  with  green  matter  -           -           •  -           -  70  to  100  feet. 

3.  Calcareons  stone,  called  Kentish  rag        -  -           -  60  to  80  feet. 

In  his  detaUed  description  of  the  fine  section  displayed  at  Ather- 
field,  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  find  the  limestone  wholly 
wanting ;  in  fact,  the  rariations  in  the  mineral  composition  of  this 
group,  even  in  contiguous  districts,  is  very  great ;  and  on  comparing 
the  Atherfield  beds  with  corresponding  strata  at  Hythe  in  Kent, 
distant  95  miles,  the  whole  series  presents  a  most  dissimilar  aspect* 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  E.  Forbes  has  shown  that  when  the 
sixty-three  strata  at  Atherfield  are  severally  examined,  the  total 
thickness  of  which  he  gives  as  843  feet,  there  are  some  fossils  which 
range  through  the  whole  series,  others  which  are  peculiar  to  parti- 
cular divisions.  As  a  proof  that  all  belong  chronologicaUj  to  one 
system,  he  states  that  whenever  similar  conditions  are  repeated  in 
overlying  strata  the  same  species  reappear.  Changes  of  depth,  or  of 
the  mineral  nature  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  presence  or  absence  of  lime 
or  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  occurrence  of  a  muddy,  or  a  sandy,  or  a 
gravelly  bottom,  are  marked  by  the  banishment  of  certain  species 
and  the  predominance  of  others.  But  these  differences  of  conditions 
being  mineral,  chemical,  and  local  in  their  nature,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  extinction,  throughout  a  large  area,  of  certain  animals  or 
plants.  The  rule  laid  down  by  this  eminent  naturalist  for  enabling 
us  to  test  the  arrival  of  a  new  state  of  things  in  the  animate  world, 
is  the  representation  hy  new  and  different  species  of  corresponding 
genera  of  mollusca  or  other  beings.  When  the  forms  proper  to 
loose  sand  or  soft  clay,  or  a  stony  or  calcareous  bottom,  or  a  moderate 
or  a  great  depth  of  water,  recur  with  all  the  same  species,  the 
interval  of  time  has  been,  geologically  speaking,  small,  however 
dense  the  mass  of  matter  accumulated.  But  if,  the  genera  remaining 
the  same,  the  species  are  changed,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new 
period ;  and  no  similarity  of  climate,  or  of  geographical  and  local 
conditions,  can  then  recall  the  old  species  which  a  long  series  of 
destructive  causes  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  has  gradually 
annihilated.  On  passing  from  the  Lower  Greensand  to  the  Gault, 
we  suddenly  reach  one  of  these  new  epochs,  scarcely  any  of  the 
fbssil  species  being  common  to  the  lower  and  upper  cretaceous 
systems,  a  break  in  the  chain  implying  no  doubt  many  missing  links 
in  the  series  of  geological  monuments,  which  we  may  some  daj  be 
able  to  supply. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  shells  in  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  Lower  Greensand,  as  displayed  in  the  Atherfield  section,  is 

*  Dr.  Fitton,  Quart  GeoL  Jonm.,  able  table  showing  the  Tertical  range  of 
Tol  i  p.  179.,  ii.  p.  55.,  and  iii.  p.  289.,  the  TuionB  fossUa  of  the  lower  green- 
where  comparatiye  sections  and  a  yaln-      sand  at  Atherfield  are  giveiL 
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the  large  Fema  MuUetiy  of  which  a  reduced  figure  is  here  given 
(fig.  2%.). 

Fig.  S9G. 


PemaMuUeti.    Deth.  In  Leym. 
«.  Exterior.  b.  Part  of  binge  of  upper  TtlTe. 

In  the  south  of  England,  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Lower 
Greensand  above  described,  the  bed  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  been 
continually  sinking,  from  the  commencement  of  the  period,  when  the 
freshwater  Wealden  beds  were  submerged,  to  the  deposition  of  those 
strata  on  which  the  gault  immediately  reposes. 

Pebbles  of  quartzose  sandstone,  jasper,  and  fiintj  slate,  together 
^th  grains  of  chlorite  and  mica,  speak  plainly  of  the  nature  of  the 
pre-existing  rocks,  from  the  wearing  down  of  which  the  Greensand 
beds  were  derivei  The  land,  consisting  of  such  rocks,  was  doubt- 
less submerged  before  the  origin  of  the  white  chalk,  a  deposit  which 
originated  in  a  more  open  sea,  and  in  clearer  waters. 

The  fossils  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  are  for  the  most  part  speci- 
fically distinct  from  those  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata. 

Among  the  former  we  often  meet  with  the  genus  Scaphites  (fig.  297.) 


Fig.  297. 


Fig.  296. 


ScapkHa  gigat.  Sow. 


Syn.  Anqfloeertu  gigatt  D'Orb* 
8  2 


Ktmtihu  nlieaitu.  Sow.,  in 
Fitton'i  MoDog. 
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or  Ancyloceras,  which  has  been  aptLj  described  as  an  ammonite  more 
or  less  uncoiled ;  also  a  furrowed  Nautilus,  N,  pUccUus  (fig.  298.),  Trt- 
gania  caudatOj  likewise  found  in  the  Blackdown  beds  (see  above, 
p.  252.)»  and  GermUmy  a  bivalye  genus  allied  to  Avicula, 


Fig.  »9. 


Fig.  800. 


Fig.  aoi. 


Trigonia  eamiata^  Agau. 


OcnpOCa  «iuiq»,  Daib. 


Ter^rahdm  ftlte.  Sow 


WBALDEN  FOSKATION. 

Beneath  the  Lower  Greensand  in  the  S.  E.  of  England,  a.  fresh- 
water formation  is  found,  called  the  Wealden  (see  Nos.  5  and  6.  Map, 
fig.  320.  p.  273.),  which,  although  it  occupies  a  small  horizontal  area 
in  Europe,  as  compared  to  the  White  Chalk  and  Greensand,  is  never- 
theless of  great  geological  interest,  since  the  imbedded  remains  give 
us  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  epoch.  The  name  of  Wealden  was  given 
to  this  group  because  it  was  first  studied  in  parts  of  Kent,  Sunej, 
and  Sussex,  called  the  Weald  (see  Map,  p.  273.);  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Man  tell  for  having  shown,  in  1822,  in  his  Geology  of 
Sussex,  that  the  whole  group  was  of  fluviatile  origin.  Li  proof  of 
this  he  called  attention  to  the  entire  absence  of  Ammonites,  Belem- 
nites,  TerebratuUe,  Echinites,  Corals,  and  other  marine  fossilsi,  so 
characteristic  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  above,  and  of  the  Oolitic  strata 
below,  and  to  the  presence  in  the  Weald  of  FaludinsB,  Melaniae,  and 
various  fiuviatile  shells,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and 
the  trunks  and  leaves  of  land  plants. 

The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  the  infra-position  of  a 
dense  mass  of  purely  freshwater  origin  to  a  deep-sea  deposit  (a  phe- 
nomenon with  which  we  have  since  become  familiar)  was  received, 
at  first,  with  no  small  doubt  and  incredulity.  But  the  relative  po- 
sition* of  the  beds  is  unequivocal ;  the  Weald  Clay  being  distinctly 
seen  to  pass  beneath  the  Lower  Greensand  in  various  parts  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  to  re-appear  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  base 
of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  being,  no  doubt,  continuous  far  beneath  the 
surface,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
fig.  302. 

Fig.aos. 

Isle  of  Wight  HanU. 


a.  Chiilli.       ft.  Greenauid.       c.  Weald  Cl^.       d,  Haitiogi  Send.       e.  Purbe^  beds. 
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The  Wealden  is  dirisible  into  two  minor  groups :  — 

ThkkiMM. 
1st  Weald  Claj,  chieflj  argiUiiceoTU,  bnt  sometimes  indnding 

thin  beds  of  sand  and  shell j  limestone  with  Pahtdina      140  to    280  ft. 
2d.  Hastings  Sand,  chiefly  aienaceons,  bat  in  which  occur 

some  clays  and  calcareoos  grits'^        ...    400  to  1000  ft. 

Another  freshwater  formation,  called  the  Porbeck,  consisting  of 
Tarions  limestones  and  marls,  containing  distinct  species  of  molluscs, 
CyprideSy  and  other  fossils,  lies  immediately  beneath  the  Wealden  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  As  it  is  now  found  to  be  more  nearly 
rekted,  by  its  organic  remains,  to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous 
Senear  it  will  be  treated  of  in  the  2(Hh  Chapter. 

JFeaU  Clay. 

The  upper  division,  or  Weald  Clay,  is  of  purely  freshwater  origin. 
Its  highest  beds  are  not  only  conformable,  as  Dr.  Fitton  observes,  to 
the  inferior  strata  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  but  of  similar  mineral 
composition.  To  explain  this,  we  may  suppose,  that,  as  the  delta  of 
a  great  river  was  tranquilly  subsiding,  so  as  to  allow  the  sea  to  en- 
croach upon  the  space  previously  occupied  by  fresh  water,  the  river 
atill  continued  to  carry  down  the  same  sediment  into  the  sea.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  remains  of  the 
Iguanodon  ManteU%  a  gigantic  terrestrial  reptile,  very  characteristic 
of  the  Wealden,  has  been  discovered  near  Maidstone,  in  the  overlying 
Kentish  rag,  or  marine  limestone  of  the  Lower  Greensand.  Hence 
we  may  infer,  that  some  of  the  saurians  which  inhabited  the  country 
of  the  great  river  continued  to  live  Vhen  part  of  the  country  had 
become  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus,  in  our  own  times,  we 
may  suppose  the  bones  of  large  alligators  to  be  fr^uently  entombed 
in  recent  freshwater  strata  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  But  if  part 
of  that  delta  should  sink  down  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  sea,  marine 
formations  might  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  same  space  where  fresh- 
water beds  had  previously  been  formed  ;  and  yet  the  Ganges  might 
still  pour  down  its  turbid  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  carry 
seaward  the  carcases  of  the  same  species  of  alligator,  in  which  case 
their  bones  might  be  induded  in  marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  fresh- 
water strata. 

The  Iguanodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  has  left  more  of 
its  remains  in  the  Wealden  strata  of  the  south-eastern  counties  and 
lale  of  Wight  than  has  any  other  genus  of  associated  saurians.  It 
was  an  herbivorous  reptile,  and  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  more  extra- 
ordinary than  any  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  for  the  teeth, 
thongh  bearing  a  great  analogy,  in  their  general  form  and  crenated 
edges  (see  figs.  303.  a.,  803.  b,)y  to  the  modem  Iguanas  which  now 
irequent  the  tropical  woods  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
hibit many  striking  and  important  differences.  It  appears  that  they 
have  often  been  worn  by  the  process  of  mastication ;  whereas  the 

*  Dr.  Fitton,  GreoL  Trans.  Second  Series,  vol  iv.  p.  320. 
8  3 
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existing  herbivorous  reptiles  clip  and  gnaw  off  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions on  which  they  feed,  but  do  not  chew  them.  Their  teeth 
frequently  present  an  appearance  of  having  been  chipped  off,  but 
never,  like  the  fossil  teeth  of  the  Iguanodon,  have  a  flat  ground 
surface  (see  fig.  304.  i.),  resembling  the  grinders  of  herbivorous 

ng.  303.  Flf.  301. 


Fig.  303.  A,  b.  Tooth  ot  Iguanodon  ManUUi. 
Fig.  304.  a.  PartUllj  worn  tooth  of  young  indirldixal  of  the  same. 
b.  Grown  of  tooth  in  adult,  worn  down.    (Hantell.) 

mammalia.  Dr.  Man  tell  computes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this 
species  which  passed  under  his  examination  during  twenty  years 
must  have  belonged  to  no  less  than  seventy-one  distinct  individuals, 
varying  in  age  and  magnitude  from  the  reptile  just  burst  from  the 
^E^y  to  one  of  which  the  femur  measured  24  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  teeth  were  more  numerous 
than  any  other  bones,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  not  until  the  relics 
of  all  these  individuals  had  been  founds  that  a  solitary  example  of 
part  of  a  jaw-bone  was  obtained.  More  recently  remains  both  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw  have  been  met  with  in  the  Hastings  Beds  in 
Tilgate  Forest  Their  size  was  somewhat  greater  than  h^  been 
anticipated,  and  Dr.  Mantell,  who  does  not  f^ree  with  Professor 
Owen  that  the  tail  was  short,  estimates  the  probable  length  of  some 
of  these  saurians  at  between  60  and  60  feet.  The  largest  femur  yet 
found  measures  4  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the  circumference  of  the 
shaft  being  25  inches,  and,  if  measured  round  the  condyles,  42  inches. 

Occasionally  bands  of  limestone,  called  Sussex  Marble,  occur  in 
the  Weald  Clay,  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  species  of  Pdludhuij 
closely  resembling  the  common  P.  vivipara  of  English  rivers. 

Shells  of  the  Cypris,  a  genus  of  Crustaceans  before  mentioned 
(p.  31.)  as  abounding  in  lakes  and  ponds,  are  also  plentifully  scat- 
tered through  the  clays  of  the  Wealden,  sometimes  producing,  like 
plates  of  mica»  a  thin  lamination  (see  fig.  307.).  Similar  cypris- 
bearing  marls  are  found  in  the  lacustrine  tertiary  beds  of  Auvergne 
(see  above,  p.  200.). 
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CWpru  Vaidetuii,  Fitton. 
iC,/ab€i,  Min.  Con.  485.) 


Fig.  307. 


Hctstings  Sands, 

This  lower  division  of  the  Wealden  consists  of  sand,  calciferous 
grit,  clay,  and  shale;  the  argillaceous  strata,  notwithstanding  the 
name,  heing  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  arenaceous.  The 
calcareous  sandstone  and  grit  of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cuckfield,  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  Iguanodon  and  Hylaeosaurus  were  first 
found,  constitute  an  upper  member  of  this  formation.  The  white 
**  sand-rock  **  of  the  Hastings  cliffs,  about  100  feet  thick,  is  one  of 
the  lower  members  of  the  same.  The  reptiles,  which  are  very  abun- 
dant in  this  division,  consist  partly  of  saurians,  already  referred  by 
Owen  and  Mantell  to  eight  genera^  among  which,  besides  those 
akeady  enumerated,  we  find  the  Megalosaurus  and  Flesiosaurus. 
The  Pterodactyl  also,  a  fiying  reptile,  is  met  with  in  the  same  strata, 
and  many  remains  of  Chelonians  of  the  genera  Trioynx  and  Emys^ 
now  confined  to  tropical  regions. 

The  fishes  of  the  Wealden  are  chiefiy  referable  to  the  Ganoid  and 
Eacoid  orders.  Among  them  the  teeth  and  scales  of  Lepidotua  are 
most  widely  diffused  (see  fig.  308.).     These  ganoids  were  allied  to 

Fig.  308. 


Leptdohu  ManuUt\  Agui.     Wealden. 
m,  palate  and  teeth.  b.  tide  view  of  teeth.  e.  tcale. 

the  LepidosteiiSy  or  G-ar-pike,  of  the  American  rivers.  The  whole 
body  was  covered  with  large  rhomboidal  scales,  very  thick,  and 
having  the  exposed  part  coated  with  enamel  Most  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  are  supposed  to  have  been  either  river-fish,  or  inhabitants 
of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  estuaries. 

The  shells  of  the  Hastings  beds  belong  to  the  genera  Melanopsis, 
MeUxmoj  PaludinOy  CyrenUy  Cyclas,  Unto  (see  fig.  309.),  and  others, 
which  inhabit  rivers  or  lakes;  but  one  band  has  been  found  at 
Ponfield,  in  Dorsetshire,  indicating  a  brackish  state  of  the  water, 
where  the  genera  Corhula  (see  fig.  310.),  MytUuSy  and  Ostrea  occur ; 
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Fig.  309. 


Fig.  110. 


Corbtfla  aiata,  Fitton.    Magnified. 
In  brackish- water  beds  of  the  Haatingt 
Sands,  Funfield  Bay. 


Unio  Vatdauis,  liant. 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Dorsetshire ;  in  the  lower  beds   • 
of  the  Hastings  Sands. 

and  in  some  places  this  bed  becomes  purely  marine,  the  species 
being  for  the  most  part  peculiar,  but  several  of  them  well-known 
Lower  G-reensand  fossils,  among  which  Ammonites  DeshayesU  may 
be  mentioned.  These  facts  show  how  closely  related  were  ^e  faunas 
of  the  Wealden  and  Cretaceous  periods. 

At  different  heights  in  the  Hastings  Sand,  we  find  again  and 
again  slabs  of  sandstone  with  a  strong  ripple-mark,  and  between 
these  slabs  beds  of  clay  many  yards  thick.  In  some  places,  as  at 
Stammerham,  near  Horsham,  there  are  indications  of  this  clay 
having  been  exposed  so  as  to  dry  and  crack  before  the  next  layer 
was  thrown  down  upon  it.  The  open  cracks  in  the  clay  haye 
served  as  moulds,  of  which  casts  have  been  taken  in  relief  and 
which  are,  therefore,  seen  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone 
(see  fig.  311.). 

Fig.  311. 


Underside  of  slab  of  sandstone  about  one  jard  in  diameter. 
Staminerhain,  Sussex. 


Near  the  same  place  a  reddish  sandstone  occurs  in  which  are 
innumerable  traces  of  a  fossil  vegetable,  apparently  SphenopteriSy  the 
stems  and  branches  of  which  are  disposed  as  if  the  plants  were 
standing  erect  on  the  spot  where  they  originally  grew,  the  sand 
having  been  gently  deposited  upon  and  around  them ;  and  similar 
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appearances  have  been  remarked  in  other  places   in  this  fonna- 
Fff.siiL  tion.*    In  the  same  division  also  of 

the  Wealden,  at  Cuckfield,  is  a  bed 
of  gravel  or  conglomerate^  consisting 
of  water-worn  pebbles  of  quarts  and 
jasper,  with  rolled  bones  of  reptiles. 
These  must  have  been  drifted  by  a 
current)  probably  in  water  of  no  great 
depth. 
From  such  facts  we  may  infer  that, 

spkmapteriigradKi  (Fitton).  flroin  the     notwithstanding  the  great  thickness  of 

Baiting*  Sandtne*rTunbridge  Weils.      .,  ,     -.    .  .  «®       w     u        xu         v   i 

e.  a  portioD  of  the  seme  megnifled.  ^^  di  vision  of  the  Wealdon,  the  whole 
of  it  was  a  deposit  in  water  of  a  mo« 
derate  depth,  and  often  extremely  shallow.  This  idea  may  seem 
startling  at  first,  yet  such  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
gradual  and  continuous  sinking  of  the  ground  in  an  estuary  or 
bftj,  into  which  a  great  river  discharged  its  turbid  waters.  By 
each  foot  of  subsidence,  the  fundamental  rock  would  be  depressed 
one  foot  farther  from  the  surface ;  but  the  bay  would  not  be  deep- 
ened, if  newly  deposited  mud  and  sand  should  raise  the  bottom 
one  foot.  On  the  contrary,  such  new  strata  of  sand  and  mud 
might  be  frequently  laid  dry  at  low  water,  or  overgrown  for  a 
season  by  a  vegetation  proper  to  marshes. 

Area  cf  ike  Wealden.  — -  In  r^ard  to  the  geographical  extent 
of  the  Wealden,  it  cannot  be  accurately  laid  down;  because  so 
mach  of  it  is  concealed  beneath  the  newer  marine  formations.  It 
has  been  traced  about  200  English  miles  from  west  to  east,  from 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  near  Boulogne,  in  France ;  and  nearly 
200  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  Surrey  and  Hamp- 
shire to  Beauvais,  in  France.  1£  the  formation  be  continuous 
throughout  this  space,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  whole  was  contemporaneous;  because,  in  all  likelihood, 
the  physical  geography  of  the  region  underwent  frequent  changes 
throughout  the  whole  period,  and  the  estuary  may  have  altered 
its  form,  and  even  shifted  its  place.  Dr.  Dunker,  of  Cassel,  and 
H.  Yon  Meyer,  in  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  Wealdens  of 
Hanover  and  Westphalia^  have  shown  that  they  correspond  so 
closely,  not  only  in  their  fossils,  but  abo  in  their  mineral  characters, 
with  the  English  series,  that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  refer  the 
whole  to  one  great  delta.  Even  then^  the  magnitude  of  the  deposit 
may  not  exceed  that  of  many  modern  rivers.  Thus,  the  delta  of  the 
Quorra  or  Niger,  in  Africa,  stretches  into  the  interior  for  more  than 
170  miles,  and  occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space  of  more  than  300 
miles  along  the  coas^  thus  forming  a  surface  of  more  than  25,000 
square  miles,  or  equal  to  about  one  half  of  England.f  Besides,  we 
luiow  nol^  in  such  cases,  how  far  the  fluviatile  sediment  and  organic 

*  Mantell,  GeoL  of  S.  E.  of  Euglaad,  f  Fitton,  GeoL  of  Hutings,  p.  58.; 
P'  244.  who  cites  Lander's  Travels. 
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remains  of  the  river  and  the  land  may  be  carried  out  from  the  coast, 
and  spread  over  the  bed  of  the  sea.  I  have  shown,  when  treating  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  a  more  ancient  delta,  including  species  of  shells, 
finch  as  now  inhabit  Louisiana,  has  been  upraised,  and  made  to  oc- 
cupy a  wide  geographical  area,  while  a  newer  delta  is  forming  * ;  and 
the  possibility  of  such  movements,  and  their  effects,  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  Wealden. 

If  it  be  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed  from  the  ruins  of 
which  the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  and  by  the  drainage  of  which 
a  great  river  was  fed,  we  are  half  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  former 
existence  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  The  story  of  the  submergence  of 
an  ancient  continent,  however  fabulous  in  history,  must  have  been 
true  again  and  again  as  a  geological  event. 

The  real  difficulty  consists  in  the  persistence  of  a  large  hydro- 
graphical  basin,  from  whence  a  great  body  of  fresh  water  was  poured 
into  the  sea,  precisely  at  a  period  when  the  neighbouring  area  of  the 
Wealden  was  gradually  going  downwards  1000  feet  or  more  perpen- 
dicularly. J£  the  adjoining  land  participated  in  the  movement,  how 
could  it  escape  being  submerged,  or  how  could  it  retain  its  size  and 
altitude  so  as  to  continue  to  be  the  source  of  such  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fresh  water  and  sediment  ?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
we  are  fairly  entitled  to  suggest  that  the  neighbouring  land  may 
have  been  stationary,  or  may  even  have  undergone  a  contempora- 
neous slow  upheaval.  There  may  have  been  an  ascending  move- 
ment in  one  region,  and  a  descending  one  in  a  contiguous  parallel 
zone  of  country ;  just  as  the  northern  part  of  Scandinavia  is  now 
rising,  while  the  middle  portion  (that  south  of  Stockholm)  is  un- 
moved, and  the  southern  extremity  in  Scania  is  sinking,  or  at 
least  has  sunk  within  the  historical  period*!  We  must,  nevertheless, 
conclude,  if  we  adopt  the  above  hypothesis,  that  the  depression  of 
the  land  became  general  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  Wealden  period,  and  this  subsidence  brought  in  the  cre- 
taceous ocean. 


FLORA.  OF  THE  LOWER  CRETACEO0S  AND  WEALDEN  PERIOD. 

The  terrestrial  plants  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  epoch  are  but 
little  known,  as  might  be  expected,  since  the  rocks  are  of  purely 
marine  origin,  formed  for  the  most  part  far  from  land.  But  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian  vegetation,  including  that  of  the 
Weald  Clay  and  Hastings  Sands,  is  by  no  means  scanty.  M.  Adolpbe 
Brongniar^  when  dividing  the  whole  fossiliferous  series  into  tln-ee 
groups  in  reference  solely  to  fossil  plants,  has  named  the  primary 
strata  "the  age  of  acrogens;'*  the  secondary,  exclusive  of  the 
cretaceous,  "the  age  of  gymnogens;"  and  the  third,  comprising 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  S4.;  and  Second  Visit  GeoL  Soc  1850,  Quart.  OeoL  Jonm. 
to  the  U.  S.  Tol.  ii.  chap,  xxxiv.  toL  tI.  p.  52* 

t  See  the  Anthor^sAnnivers.  Address, 
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the  cretaceous  and  teriiarj,  ^'the  age  of  angiosperms."*  He  con-' 
eiders  the  lower  cretaceous  flora  as  displaying  a  transitioBal  cha-> 
racter  from  that  of  a  secondary  to  that  of  a  tertiary  vegetation. 
C<mtfer€e  and  Cycadea  (or  Gynmogens)  still  ^urished,  as  in  the 
preceding  oolitic  and  triassic  epochs ;  but,  together  with  these,  some 
well-marked  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  of  a  genus  named 
Crednericty  have  long  been  known.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
"qoader-sandstein"  and  *^planer-kalk"  of  Germany,  rocks  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  group.  More  recently,  Dr.  Deby  has  discovered  in  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  beds  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  great  variety  of  dicoty- 
ledonous leaves  f,  belonging  to  no  less,  according  to  his  enumeration, 
than  26  species,  some  of  the  leaves  being  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
length,  and  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  In  the  absence  ot 
the  organs  of  fructification  and  of  fossil  fruits,  the  number  of  species 
may  be  exaggerated ;  but  we  may  certainly  affirm,  reasoning  from 
our  present  data,  that  when*  the  lower  chalk  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
originated,  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  flourished  in  that  region  in 
equal  proportions  with  Gjnmosperms.  This  discovery  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  some  popular  theories,  for  until  lately  none  of 
these  Exogens  (a  class  now  constituting  three  fourths  of  the  living 
plants  of  the  globe)  had  been  detected  in  any  strata  older  than  the 
Eocene.  Moreover,  some  geologists  •  have  wished  to  connect  the 
rarity  of  dicotyledonous  trees  with  a  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  planet,  imagining  that  a  denser 
air  and  noxious  gases,  especially  carbonic  acid  gas  being  in  excess, 
were  adverse  to  the  prevalence,  not  only  of  the  quick-breathing 
classes  of  animals  (mammalia  and  birds),  but  to  a  flora  like  that  now 
existing,  while  it  favoured  the  predominance  of  reptile  life,  and  a 
crjptogamic  and  gymnospermous  flora.  The  co-existence,  therefore, 
of  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  in  abundance  with  Cycads  and  Co- 
niferse,  and  with  a  rich  reptilian  fauna,  comprising  the  Iguanodon, 
Megalosaurus^  Hylseosaurus,  Ichthyosaurus,  Flesiosaurus,  and  Ftero- 

*  Id  this  and  sabseqaent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shall  often  use  Dr.  Lindley*s 
terms,  as  most  familiar  in  this  conntiy ;  but  as  those  of  M.  A.  Brongniart  are 
much  cited,  it  may  be  nsefiil  to  geologists  to  gire  a  table  explaining  the  corre- 
sponding names  of  groups  so  mndi  spoken  of  in  palnontology. 

BroDfliDiart.  Lindl^. 

~     1.  Ciyptogamons    am-'j 

phigens,  or  cellular  >     Thallogens.        lichens,  sea-weeds,  fnngL 
crjptogamic  J 

S.  Cryptogamona  aero-        Acrogens.  Mosses,  equisetums,  ferns,  lyco- 

gena.  podiums, — Lepidodendron. 

3.  Dico^ledonouBgym-        Gymnogens.      Conifers  and  Qycads. 
nosperms. 

4.  Dicot.  Angiosperms.        Exogens.  Compositie,  leguminoste,  umbelli- 

fene,  crucifersB,  heaths,  &c.  All 
native  European  trees  except 
conifers. 

5.  Monocotyledons.  Endogens.         Palms,  lilies,  aloes,  rushes,  grasses, 

&c 

t  GkoL  Quart  Jour.  voL  m  part  2.  MisceU.  p.  111. 
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dacfy],  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series,  tends  manifestly  to  dispel  the 
idea  of  a  meteorological  state  of  things  in  the  secondarj  periods 
so  widelj  distinct  from  that  now  prevailing. 

Among  the  recent  additions  made  to  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Weal- 
den,  and  one  which  supplies  a  new  link  between  it  and  the  tertiary 
flora^  I  may  mention  the  GyroganUeSy  or  spore-vessels  of  the  Chara^ 
lately  found  in  the  Hastings  series  of  the  Ide  of  Wight 


CHAPTER  XTX. 

DENUDATION  OF   THE   CHALK  AND  WEALDEN. 

Physical  geogr^hy  of  certftin  districts  composed  of  Cretaceous  and  Wealden  strata 
— Lines  of  inland  chalk-cliffs  on  the  Seine  in  Kormandj — Outstanding  pillazs 
and  needles  of  chalk— Denudation  of  the  chalk  and  Wealden  in  Suirej,  Kent, 
and  Sussex — Chalk  once  continuous  from  the  North  to  the  South  Downs— 
Anticlinal  axis  and  parallel  ridges — Longitudinal  and  transverscf  yaUeys  — 
Chalk  escarpments — Rise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual — Bidges  formed 
by  harder,  yalleys  by  softer  beds — At  what  periods  the  Weald  Valley  was 
denuded — Why  no  ailuyium,  or  wreck  of  the  chalk,  in  the  central  district  of  the 
Weald — Land  has  most  preyaued  where  denudation  has  been  greatest -^ 
Elephant  bed,  Brighton — Sangatte  Cliff — Conclusion. 

Alt,  the  fossiliferous  formations  may  be  studied  by  the  geologist  in 
two  distinct  points  of  view :  firsts  in  reference  to  their  position  in 
the  series,  their  mineral  character  and  fossils ;  and,  secondlj,  in 
regard  to  their  physical  geography,  or  the  manner  in  which  thej  now 
enter,  as  mineral  masses,  into  the  external  structure  of  the  earth ; 
forming  the  bed  of  lakes  and  seas,  or  the  surface  or  foundation  of 
hills  and  valleys,  plains  and  table-lands.  Some  account  has  already 
been  given,  on  the  first  head,  of  the  Tertiary,  the  Cretaceous,  and 
the  Wealden  strata ;  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  certain 
features  in  the  physical  geography  of  these  groups  as  they  occur  in 
parts  of  England  and  France. 

The  hills  composed  of  white  chalk  in  the  S.  £.  of  England  have  a 
smooth  rounded  outline,  and,  being  usually  in  the  state  of  sheep- 
pastures,  are  free  from  trees  or  hedgerows;  so  tiiat  we  have  an 
•  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  drained 
ramify  in  all  directions,  and  become  widier  and  deeper  as  they  descend* 
Although  these  valleys  are  now  for  the  most  part  dry,  except  during 
heavy  rains  and  the  melting  of  snow,  they  may  have  been  due  to 
aqueous  denudation,  as  explained  in  the  sixth  chapter ;  having  been 
excavated  when  the  chalk  emerged  gradually  from  the  sea.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  what  appear  to 
be  long  lines  of  inland  cli£&,  in  which  the  strata  are  cut  off  abmptlj 
in  steep  and  often  vertical  precipices.  The  true  nature  of  such 
escarpments  is  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  parts  of  Normandy, 
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where  the  riyer  Seine  and  its  tributaries  flow  through  deep  winding 
vallejs,  hollowed  out  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  we  follow  the  Seine  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles 
from  Andeljs  to  Elboeuf,  we  find  the  yalley  flanked  on  both  sides 
bj  a  steep  slope  of  chalk,  with  numerous  beds  of  flint,  the  formation 
beiog  laid  open  for  a  tldckness  of  about  250  and  300  feet  Above 
the  chalk  is  an  overlying  ma^s  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  from  30  to 
100  feet  thick.     The  two  opposite  slopes  of  the  hills  a  and  6,  fig.  313., 


Fig.  81S. 


SectloQ  acroM  Valtoy  of  Seine. 

where  the  chalk  appears  at  the  surface,  are  from  2  to  4  miles  apart, 
and  they  are  often  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  like  the  steepest  of 
our  downs  in  England ;  but  at  many  points  they  are  broken  by  one, 
two,  or  more  ranges  of  vertical  and  even  overhanging  cliffs  of  bare 
white  chalk  with  flints.  At  some  points  detached  needles  and  pin- 
nacles stand  in  the  line  of  the  cliffs,  or  in  front  of  them,  as  at  <?,  ^g. 
313.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  Andelys,  one  range,  about 
2  miles  long,  is  seen  varying  from  60  to  100  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  having  its  continuity  broken  by  a  number  of  dry  valleys 
or  coombs,  in  one  of  which  occurs  a  detached  rock  or  needle,  called 
the  Tete  d'Homme  (see  figs.  314,  315.).     The  top  of  this  rock  pre- 


Flg.  314. 


view  of  the  T&te  d'Uomme,  Andeljrt,  seen  rrom  above. 

sents  a  precipitous  face  towards  every  point  of  the  compass ;  its 
vertical  height  being  more  than  20  feet  on  the  side  of  the  downs, 
and  40  towards  the  Seine,  the  average  diameter  of  the  pillar  being 
36  feet    Its  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  cliffs  in 
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Fig.  818. 


Side  Tiew  of  the  Ttee  d'  Homme.    White  chalk  with  flints. 

its  neighbourhood,  namely,  white  chalk,  having  occasionallj  a  crys- 
talline texture  like  marble,  with  layers  of  flint  in  nodules  and  tabular 
masses.  The  flinty  beds  often  project  in  relief  4  or  5  feet  beyond 
the  white  chalk,  which  is  generally  in  a  state  of  slow  decomposition, 
either  exfoliating  or  being  covered  with  white  powder,  like  the 
chalk  clifis  on  the  English  coast ;  and,  as  in  them,  this  superficial 
powder  contains  in  some  places  common  salt. 

Other  cliffs  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite 
Toumedos,  between  Andelys  and  Pont  de  TArche,  where  the  preci- 
pices are  from  50  to  80  feet  high :  several  of  their  summits  terminate 
in  pinnacles ;  and  one  of  them,  in  particular,  is  so  completely  de- 
tached as  to  present  a  perpendicular  face  50  feet  high  towards  the 
sloping  down.  On  these  cliffs  several  ledges  are  seen,  which  noark 
so  many  levels  at  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  may  be  supposed  to  have 
encroached  for  a  long  period.  At  a  still  greater  height,  inunediately 
above  the  top  of  this  range,  are  three  much  smaller  cliffs^  each  about 
4  feet  high,  with  as  many  intervening  terraces,  which  are  continued 
so  as  to  sweep  in  a  semicircular  form  round  an  adjoining  coomb,  like 
those  in  Sicily  before  described  (p.  76.). 

If  we  then  descend  the  river  from  Yatteville  to  a  place  called 
Senneville,  we  meet  with  a  singular  needle  about  50  feet  high,  per- 
fectly isolated  on  the  escarpment  of  chalk  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  (see  fig.  316.).  Another  conspicuous  range  of  inland  cliffs  is 
situated  about  12  miles  below  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  begin- 
ning at  Elboeuf,  and  comprehending  the  Roches  d'Orival  (see  fig.  317.). 
Like  those  before  described,  it  has  an  irregular  surface,  often  over- 
hanging, and  with  beds  of  flint  projecting  several  feet  Like  them, 
also,  it  exhibits  a  white  powdery  surface,  and  consists  entirely  of 
horizontal  chalk  with  flints.  It  is  40  miles  inland ;  its  height,  in 
some  parts,  exceeds  200  feet ;  and  its  base  is  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Seina  It  is  broken,  in  one  place,  by  a  pyramidal 
mass  or  needle,  200  feet  high,  called  the  Boche  de  Pignon,  which 
0tands  out  about  25  feet  in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  diflfk. 
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Fig.  816.  Fig.  817. 
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Chalk  ptnoacl*  at  S«QiMTllle. 


Boches  d'OrWal,  SlboBuf. 


with  Tfhich  it  is  united  bj  a  narrow  ridge  about  40  feet  lower  than 
its  summit  (see  fig.  318.).  Like  the  detached  rocks  before  mentioned 


Fig.  818. 


View  of  the  Roche  de  Pignon,  teen  from  the  south. 

at  Senneville,  Yatteville,  and  Andeljs,  it  maj  be  compared  to  those 
needles  of  chalk  which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Normandy*  (see  fig. 
319.),  as  well  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Purbeck. 

The  foregoing  description  and  drawings  will  show,  that  the 
evidence  of  certain  escarpments  of  the  chalk  having  been  originally 
sea-cliffs,  is  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  in  France  than  in  England. 
If  it  be  asked  why,  in  the  interior  of  our  own  country,  we  meet  with 
00  ranges  of  precipices  equally  vertical  and  overhanging,  and  no 
isolated  pillars  or  needles,  we  may  reply  that  the  greater  hardness  of 
the  chalk  in  Normandy  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  chief  cause  of  this 
difference.     But  the  frequent  absence  of  all  signs  of  littoral  denuda- 

*  An  account  of  these  cliffs  was  read  by  the  aathor  to  the  British  Assoc,  at 
Glasgow,  Sepc  1840. 
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N««dle  and  Arch  of  Btretati  in  the  chalk  diA  of  Nonxumdr. 
Height  of  Arch  100  feet.    (  Pemj .  )* 

tion  in  the  valley  of 'tbe  Seine  itself  is  a  negative  fact  of  a  far  more 
striking  and  perplexing  character.  The  cliffs,  after  being  almost 
continuous  for  miles,  are  then  wholly  wanting  for  much  greater  dis- 
tances, being  replaced  by  a  green  sloping  down,  although  the  beds 
remain  of  the  same  composition,  and  are  equally  horizontal ;  and 
although  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  manner  of  the  upheaval  of 
the  land,  whether  intermittent  or  not,  must  have  been  the  same  at 
those  intermediate  points  where  no  cliffs  exist,  as  at  others  where 
they  are  so  fully  developed.  But,  in  order  to  explain  such  apparent 
anomalies,  the  reader  must  refer  again  to  the  theory  of  denudation, 
as  expounded  in  the  6th  chapter ;  where  it  was  shown,  first,  that  the 
undermining  force  of  the  waves  and  marine  currents  varies  greatly 
at  different  parts  of  every  coast ;  secondly,  that  precipitous  rocks 
have  often  decomposed  and  crumbled  down ;  and  thirdly,  that  ter- 
races and  small  cliffs  may  occasionally  lie  concealed  beneath  a  talus 
of  detrital  matter. 

Denudation  of  the  Weald  Valley, — ^No  district  is  better  fitted  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  great  series  of  strata  may  have  been 
upheaved  and  gradually  denuded  than  the  country  intervening  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Downs.  This  region,  of  which  a  ground- 
plan  is  given  in  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  320.),  comprises  within 
it  the  whole  of  Sussex,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Hampshire.  The  space  in  which  the  formations  older  than  the 
White  Chalk,  or  those  from  the  Gault  to  the  Hastings  sands  inclu- 
sive, crop  out,  is  bounded  everywhere  by  a  great  escarpment  of 
chalk,  which  is  continued  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel  in  the 
Bas  Boulonnais  in  France,  where  it  forms  the  semicircular  boundary 
of  a  tract  in  which  older  strata  also  appe^  at  the  surface.  The 
whole  of  this  district  may  therefore  be  considered  geologically  as 
one  and  the  same. 

The  space  here  inclosed  within  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  affords 
an  example  of  what  has  been  sometimes  caUed  a  ^  valley  of  eleva- 
tion" (more  properly  "of  denudation**);  where  the  strata,  partially 
removed  by  aqueous  excavation,  dip  away  on  all  sides  from  a  central 
axis.     Thus,  it  is  supposed  that  the  area  now  occupied  by   the 


Seine-Inferieore,  p.  142.  and  pL  6.  fig.  1. 
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Geological  Ibp  of  the  fouth-east  of  England,  and  part  of  Franoa,  exhibiting  the  denudation  of 

the  Weald. 


1.  Bm  Tertiary. 

>•  '        '  Chalk  and  Upper  Greenland. 

3.  ^-»  Gault. 

*•  ir-.r-.Ji  Lower  Greensand. 


5.  ^m  Weald  clay. 

6.  lE^  Hastings  sandi. 

7.  ■■  Purbeck  bedf . 

8.  ■■  OoUte. 


Hastings  sand  (No.  6.)  was  once  covered  by  the  Weald  clay  (No.  5.), 
&nd  this  again  by  the  Greensand  (No.  4.),  and  this  by  the  Gault 
(Na  3.);  and,  lastly,  that  the  Chalk  (No.  2.)  extended  originally 
over  the  whole  space  between  the  North  and  the  South  Downs.  This 
theory  will  be  better  understood  by  consulting  the  annexed  diagram 
(fig.  321.),  where  the  dark  lines  represent  what  now  remains,  and  the 
fainter  ones  those  portions  of  rock  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
carried  away. 

At  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiary  strata  (No.  1.)  are  ex- 
hibited reposing  on  the  chalk.  In  the  middle  are  seen  the  Hastings 
sands  (No.  6.)  forming  an  anticlinal  axis,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
other  formations  are  arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has  been 
necessary,  however,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  different 
formations,  to  exaggerate  the  proportional  height  of  each  in  compa- 
rison to  its  horizontal  extent;  and  a  true  scale  is  therefore  subjoined 
in  another  diagram  (fig.  322.),  in  order  to  correct  the  erroneous 
impression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  on  the  reader's  mind. 
In  this  section  the  distance  between  the  North  and  South  Downs  is 
represented  to  exceed  forty  miles ;  for  the  Valley  of  the  Weald  is 
here  intersected  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
between  Lewes  and  Maidstone. 

Through  the  central  portion,  then,  of  the  district  supposed  to  be 
denuded  runs  a  great  anticlinal  line,  having  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  beds  5,  4,  3,  and  2  crop  out  in 
mccession.  But^  although,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  physical 
structure  of  this  region  more  intelligible,  the  central  line  of  elevation 
has  alone  been  introduced,  as  in  the  diagrams  of  Smith,  Mantell, 
Conybeare,  and  others,  geologists  have  always  been  well  aware  that 
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numerous  minor  lines  of  dislocation  and  flexure  run  parallel  to  the 
great  central  axis. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  Hastings  sand  the  strata  have  under- 
gone the  greatest  displacement ;  one  fault  being  known,  where  the 
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vertical  shift  of  a  bed  of  calcareous  grit  is  no  less  than  60  fathoms.* 
Mach  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  this  district  arises  from  the 
depth  of  the  narrow  vallejs  and  ridges  to  which  the  sharp  bends  and 
fractures  of  the  strata  have  given  rise ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  to  be 
attributed  to  the  excavating  power  exerted  bj  water,  especially  on 
the  interstratified  argillaceous  beds. 
Besides  the  series  of  longitudinal  valleys  and  ridges  in  the  Weald, 

there  are  valleys  which  run  in 
a  transverse  direction,  passing 
through  the  chalk  to  the  basin 
of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  the  English  Channel 
on  the  other.  In  this  manner 
the  chain  of  the  North  Downs 
is  broken  by  the  rivers  Wey, 
Mole,  Darent,  Medway,  and 
Stour;  the  South  Downs  by 
the  Arun,  Adiir,  Ouse,  and 
Cuckmercf  If  these  trans- 
verse hollows  could  be  filled 
up,  all  the  rivers,  observes  Dr. 
Conybeare,  would  be  forced 
to  take  an  easterly  course,  and 
to  empty  themselves  into  the 
sea  by  Romney  Marsh  and 
Pevensey  Levels.  * 

Mr.  Martin  has  suggested 
that  the  great  cross  fractures 
of  the  chalk,  which  have  be- 
come river-channels,  have  a 
remarkable  correspondence  on 
each  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Weald;  in  several  instances 
the  gorges  in  the  North  and 
South  Downs  appearing  to  be 
directly  opposed  to  each  other. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  defiles 
of  the  Wey  in  the  North 
Downs,  and  of  the  Arun  in 
the  South,  seem  to  coincide 
in  direction  ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Ouse  corresponds  to 
the  Darent,  and  the  Cuckmere 
to  the  Medway.| 

Although  these  coincidences 
may,  perhaps,  be  accidental,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  as 


*  Fitton,  GeoL  of  Hastings,  p.  55. 
t  Conybeare,' Outlines  of  GeoL,  p.  81. 

T  2 


X  Geol  of  Western  Sanex,  p.  61. 
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hinted  by  the  author  above  mentioned,  that  great  amount  of  ele- 
vation towards  the  centre  of  the  Weald  district  gave  rise  to  trans- 
verse fissures.  And  as  the  longitudinal  valleys  were  connected 
with  that  linear  movement  which  caused  the  anticlinal  lines  running 
east  and  west^  so  the  cross  fissures  might  have  been  occasioned  bj 
.  the  intensity  of  the  upheaving  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  line. 

But  before  treating  of  the  manner  in  which  the  upheaving  move- 
ment may  have  acted,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the 
district,  so  far  as  they  are  of  geological  interest 

In  whatever  direction  we  travel  from  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
basins  of  London  and  Hampshire  towards  the  valley  of  the  Weald, 
we  first  ascend  a  slope  of  white  chalk,  with  flints,  and  then  find 
ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  declivity  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  different  members  of  the  chalk  formation;  below  which  the 
Upper  Greensand,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  Gault,  crop  out.  This 
steep  declivity  is  the  great  escarpment  of  the  chalk  before  mentioned, 
which  overhangs  a  valley  excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  argillaceous 
or  marly  bed,  termed  Gault  (No.  3.).  The  escarpment  is  continuous 
along  the  southern  termination  of  the  North  Downs,  and  may  be 
traced  from  the  sea,  at  Folkestone,  westward  to  Guildford  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersfield,  and  from  thence  to  the  termination  of 
the  South  Downs  at  Beachy  Head.  In  this  precipice  or  steep  slope 
the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
originally  have  extended  farther.  In  the  wood-cut  (fig.  323.  p.  275.) 
part  of  the  escarpment  of  the  South  Downs  is  faithfully  represented, 
where  the  denudation  at  the  base  of  the  declivity  has  been  some- 
what more  extensive  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  Upper  aiid 
Lower  Greensand  being  formed  of  very  incoherent  materials,  tlie 
former,  indeed,  being  extremely  thin  and  almost  wanting. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  view  the  exact 
likeness  of  a  sea-cliff;  and  if  he  turns  and  looks  in  an  opposite 
direction,  or  eastward,  towards  Beachy  Head  (see  fig.  324.),  he  will 


Chalk  cicarpment,  as  teen  flrtrni  the  bill  abore  Steyntng.  Sum«k.    The  cattle  and  rinage 
or  Bramber  io  the  foregraand. 


see  the  same  line  of  heights  prolonged.  Even  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  speculate  on  the  former  changes  which  the  surface  has 
undergone  may  fancy  the  broad  and  level  plain  to  resemble  the  flat 
sands  which  were  laid  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  and  the  diflerent 
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projecting  masses  of  chalk  to  be  the  headlands  of  a  coast  which 
separated  the  different  bays  from  each  other. 

Occasionallj  in  the  North  Downs  sand-pipes  are  intersected  in  the 
slope  of  the  escarpment,  and  have  been  regarded  bj  some  geologists 
.  as  more  modem  than  the  slope ;  in  which  case  thej  might  afford  an 
irgament  against  the  theory  of  these  slopes  having  originated  as  sea- 
cliffs  or  river-cliffs.  But,  when  we  observe  the  great  depth  of  many 
sand-pipes,  those  near  Sevenoaks,  for  example,  we  perceive  that  the 

lower  termination  of  such  pipes 
must  sometimes  appear  at  the 
surface  far  from  the  summit  of 
an  escarpment,  whenever  por- 
tions of  the  chalk  are  cut  away. 
In  regard  to  the  transverse 
valleys  before  mentioned,  as  in- 
tersecting the  chalk  hills,  some 
idea  of  them  may  be  derived 
from  the  subjoined  sketch  (fig. 
325.)  of  the  gorge  of  the  River 
Adur,  taken  from  the  sunmiit  of 
the  chalk-downs,  at  a  point  in 
the  bridle-way  leading  from  the 
towns  of  Bramber  and  Steyning 
to  Shoreham.  If  the  reader  will 
refer  again  to  the  view  given 
in  a  former  woodcut  (fig.  323. 
p.  275.),  he  will  there  see  the 
exact  point  where  the  gorge  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  in- 
terrupts the  chalk  escarpment. 
A  projecting  hill,  at  the  point  a, 
hides  the  town  of  Steyning,  near 
which  the  valley  commences 
where  the  Adur  passes  directly 
to  the  sea  at  Old  Shoreham.  The 
river  flows  through  a  nearly 
level  plain,  as  do  most  of  the 
others  which  intersect  the  hills 
of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex; 
and  it  is  evident  that  these  open- 
ings could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  rivers,  except  under 
conditions  of  physical  geography 
entirely  different  from  those  now 
prevailing.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
existing  rivers,  like  the  Ouse 
near  Lewes,  have  filled  up  arms 
of  the  sea,  instead  of  deepening 
the  hollows  which  they  traverse. 
T  3 
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That  the  place  of  some,  if  not  of  all,  the  gorges  running  north  and 
south,  has  been  originally  determined  by  the  fracture  and  displace- 
ment of  the  rocks,  seems  the  more  probable,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
proofs  obtained  of  a  ravine  running  east  and  west^  which  branches 
off  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  vallej  of  the  Ouse  just  mentioned, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  dislocation.  This  ravine  is  called 
'*  the  Coomb  **  (fig.  326.),  and  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town 


Flp^.  336. 


The  Coomb,  near  LewM. 

of  Lewes.  It  was  first  traced  out  by  Dr.  Mantell,  in  whose  com- 
pany I  examined  it  The  steep  declivities  on  each  side  are  covered 
with  green  tur^  as  is  the  bottom,  which  is  perfectly  dry.  No  out- 
ward signs  of  disturbance  are  visible;  and  the  connection  of  the 
hollow  with  subterranean  movements  would  not  have  been  suspected 
by  the  geologist,  had  not  the  evidence  of  great  convulsions  been 
clearly  exposed  in  the  escarpment  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  and  the 
numerous  chalk-pits  worked  at  tho  termination  of  the  Coomb.  By 
the  aid  of  these  we  discover  that  the  ravine  coincides  precisely  with 
a  line  of  fault,  on  one  side  of  which  the  chalk  with  flints  (a,  fig.  327.) 

Fig.  SS7. 


Fault  coinciding  with  the  Coomb,  in  the  Cllff-htll  near  Levei.    Mantell. 
«.  Chalk  with  flinU.  b.  Lower  chalk. 


appears  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  while  it  is  thrown  down  to  the 
bottom  on  the  other. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  five  groups  of 
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stni»,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6y  represented  in  the  map,  fig.  320.,  and  in  the 
section,  fig.  321.,  may  have  been  brought  into  their  present  position, 
the  following  hjpo^esis  has  been  suggested :  —  Suppose  the  five 
fonnations  to  lie  in  horizontal  stratification  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
then  let  a  movement  from  below  press  them  upwards  into  the  form 
of  a  flattened  dome,  and  let  the  cirown  of  this  dome  be  afterwards  cut 
0%  ^  that  the  incision  should  penetrate  to  the  lowest  of  the  five 
groups.  The  different  beds  would  then  be  exposed  on  the  surface, 
in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  map,  fig.  320.* 

The  quantity  of  denudation,  or  removal  by  water,  of  stratified 
masses  assumed  to  have  once  reached  continuously  from  the  North 
to  the  South  Downs  is  so  enormous,  that  the  reader  may  at  first  be 
startled  by  the  boldness  of  the  hypothesis.  But  the  difficulty  will 
disappear  when  once  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  gradual  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  strata  at  many  successive  geological  periods, 
daring  which  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  the  power  of 
ruD,  rivers,  and  land-fioods,  might  slowl/  accomplish  operations 
wMch  no  sudden  diluvial  rush  of  waters  could  possibly  effect 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  action  of  water,  it  may  be  stated  that 
t]ie  great  longitudinal  valleys  follow  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  and 
more  incoherent  beds,  while  ridges  or  lines  of  cUff  usually  occur  at 
those  points  where  the  strata  are  composed  of  harder  stone.  Thus, 
for  example^  the  chalk  with  fiints,  together  with  the  subjacent  upper 
greensand,  which  is  often  used  for  building,  under  the  provincial 
name  of  "  firestone,**  have  been  cut  into  a  steep  cliff  on  that  side  on 
which  the  sea  encroached.  This  escarpment  bounds  a  deep  valley, 
•  excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  soft  argillaceous  bed,  termed  gault 
(Na  3.,  map,  p.  273.).  In  some  places  the  upper  greensand  is  in  a 
loose  and  incoherent  state,  and  there  it  has  been  as  much  denuded  as 
the  gault ;  as,  for  example,  near  Beachy  Head ;  but  farther  to  the 
westward  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  blue 
chert  and  calcareous  sandstone  or  firestone.  Here,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  it  produces  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  scenery  of  the 
country ;  for  it  runs  out  like  a  step  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk- 
hills,  and  constitutes  a  lower  terrace,  varying  in  breadth  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
chalk-escarpmentj 

. ^  Fig.  8«. 


a.  Chalk  with  flInU.  6.  Chalk  without  flinU. 

c.  Upper  grMOiand,  or  flrottoBe.         if.  Gault. 

*  See  illiutrations  of  this  theory,  Ij    Snaeez,  &c,  GeoL  l^aiis^  Second  Series, 
Dr.  FStton,  GeoL  Sketch  of  Hastings.         vol.  IL  p.  98. 
t  Sir  R  MurchiBon,  QeoL  Sketch  of 
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It  is  impossible  to  desire  a  more  satisfactory  proof  that  the  escarp- 
ment is  due  to  the  excavating  power  of  water  daring  the  rise  of  the 
strata,  or  during  their  rising  and  sinking  at  successive  periods ;  for 
I  have  shown,  in  mj  account  of  the  coast  of  Sicilj  (p.  76.),  in  what 
manner  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  tend  to  efface  that  succession  of 
terraces  which  must  otherwise  result  from  the  intermittent  upheaval 
of  a  coast  prejed  upon  by  the  waves.  During  the  interval  betwe^i 
two  elevatory  movements,  the  lower  terrace  will  usually  be  destroyed, 
wherever  it  is  composed  of  incoherent  materials ;  whereas  the  sea 
will  not  have  time  entirely  to  sweep  away  another  part  of  the  same 
terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which  happens  to  be  composed  of  rocks  of 
a  harder  texture,  and  capable  of  offering  a  firmer  resistance  to  the 
erosive  action  of  water.  As  the  yielding  clay  termed  gault  would  be 
readily  washed  away,  we  find  its  outcrop  marked  everywhere  by  a 
valley  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  chalk-hillsy  and  which  is  usually 
bounded  on  tiie  opposite  side  by  the  lower  greensand;  but  as  the 
upper  beds  of  this  last  formation  are  most  commonly  loose  and  inco- 
herent^ they  also  have  usually  disappeared  and  increased  the  breadth 
of  the  valley.  In  those  districts,  however,  where  chert,  limestone, 
and  other  solid  materials  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  this 
formation  (No.  4.,  map,  p.  273.),  they  give  rise  to  a  range  of  hills 
parallel  to  the  chalk,  which  sometimes  rival  the  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  itself  in  height,  or  even  surpass  it,  as  in  Leith  Hill,  near 
Dorking.  This  ridge  often  presents  a  steep  escarpment  towards  the 
soil:  argillaceous  deposit  called  the  Weald  cl^y  (No.  5. ;  see  the  dark 
tint  in  fig.  321.  p.  274.),  which  usually  forms  a  broad  valley,  sepa- 
rating the  lower  greensand  from  the  Hastings  sands  or  Forest* 
Ridge ;  but  where  subordinate  beds  of  sandstone  of  a  firmer  texture 
occur,  the  uniformity  of  the  plain  of  No.  5.  is  broken  by  waving 
irregularities  and  hillocks. 

Fluvial  action,  —  In  considering,  however,  the  comparative  de- 
structibility  of  the  harder  and  softer  rocks,  we  must  not  underrate 
the  power  of  rain.  The  chalk-downs,  even  on  their  summits,  are 
usually  covered  with  unrounded  chalk-flints,  such  as  might  remain 
after  masses  of  white  chalk  had  been  softened  and  removed  by  water. 
This  superficial  accumulation  of  the  hard  or  siliceous  materials  of 
disintegrated  strata  may  be  due  in  no  small  degree  to  pluvial  action ; 
for  during  extraordinary  rains  a  rush  of  water  charged  with  cal- 
careous matter,  of  a  milk-white  colour,  may  be  seen  to  descend  even 
gently  sloping  hills  of  chalk.  If  a  layer  no  thicker  than  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  be  removed  once  in  a  century,  a  considerable  mass  may 
in  the  course  of  indefinite  ages  melt  away,  leaving  nothing  save  a 
stratum  of  flinty  nodules  to  attest  its  former  existence.  A  bed  of  fine 
clay  sometimes  covers  the  surface  of  slight  depressions  in  the  white 
chalk,  which  may  represent  the  aluminous  residue  of  the  rock,  after 
the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  dissolved  by  rain-water,  charged 
with  excess  of  carbonic  acid  derived  from  decayed  v^etable  matter. 
The  acidulous  waters  sometimes  descend  through  *^ sand-pipes"  and 
'<  swallow-holes"  in  the  chalk,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  under- 
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mined,  and  CATities  maj  be  formed  or  enlarged,  even  by  that  part  of 
the  drainage  which  is  subterranean.* 

Lme$  of  Fracture, — Mr.  Martin,  in  his  work  on  the  geology  of 
Western  Sussex,  published  in  1828,  threw  much  light  on  the  stmc- 
tare  of  the  Wealden  bj  tracing  out  continuously  for  miles  the  direc- 
tion of  many  anticlinal  lines  and  cross  fractures ;  and  the  same 
cooTBe  of  investigation  has  since  been  followed  out  in  greater  detail 
bj  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  geologist  and  mathematician  last-mentioned 
bas  shown  that  the  observed  direction  of  the  lines  of  flexure  and 
dislocation  in  the  Weald  district  coincide  with  those  which  might 
bsve  been  anticipated  theoretically  on  mechanical  principles,  if  we 
issome  certun  simple  conditions  under  which  the  strata  were  lifted 
np  by  an  expansive  subterranean  force.^ 

His  opinion,  that  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  of 
frictore  may  have  been  produced  simultaneously,  accords  well  with 
that  expressed  by  M  Thurmann,  in  his  work  on  the  anticlinal  ridges 
and  valleys  of  elevation  of  the  Bernese  Jura.|  For  the  accuracy 
of  the  map  and  sections  of  the  Swiss  geologist  I  can  vouch,  from 
personal  examination,  in  1835,  of  part  of  the  region  suryeyed  by  him. 
Among  other  results,  at  which  he  arrived,  it  appears  that  the 
breadth  of  the  anticlinal  ridges  and  dome-shaped  masses  in  the  Jura 
is  invariably  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  formations 
exposed  to  view ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  depth  to  which  the  super- 
imposed groups  of  secondary  strata  have  been  laid  open.  (See  fig.  71. 
p.  55,  for  structure  of  Jura.)  He  also  remarks,  that  the  anticlinal 
lines  are  occasionally  oblique  and  cross  each  other,  in  which  case  the 
greatest  dislocation  of  the  beds  takes  place.  Some  of  the  cross  frac- 
tures are  imagined  by  him  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  others 
sabsequent  to  the  longitudinal  ones. 

I  have  assumed,  in  the  former  part  of  thi^  chapter,  that  the  rise  of 
the  Weald  was  gradual,  whereas  many  geologists  have  attributed  its 
elevation  to  a  single  effort  of  subterranean  violence.  There  appears 
to  them  such  a  imity  of  effect  in  this  and  other  lines  of  deranged 
strata  in  the  south-east  of  England,  such  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
as  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  great  number  of  separate 
movements  recurring  after  long  intervals  of  time.  But  we  know  that 
earthquakes  are  repeated  throughout  a  long  series  of  ages  in  the 
same  spots^  like  volcanic  eruptions.  The  oldest  lavas  of  Etna  were 
poured  out  many  thousands,  perhaps  myriads  of  years  before  the 
newest,  and  yet  they,  and  the  movements  accompanying  their  emission, 
have  produced  a  synunetrical  mountain ;  and  if  rivers  of  melted 
matter  thus  continue  to  flow  upwards  in  the  same  direction,  and 
towards  the  same  point,  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  what  diffi- 
culty is  there  in  conceiving  that  the  subterranean  volcanic  force, 
occasioning  the  rise  or  fall  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  crusty 

•  See  above,  p.  82,  83.  •*  Sand-pipes        f  ^^1-  See.  Proceed.  No.  74.  p.  363. 
inChalk;**  and  Fre8twich,GeoL  Quart.    1841,  and  G.  a  Trans.  2  Ser.  vol  7. 
Joum.  voL  X.  p.  222.  t  Sooi^yemena  JurasaiqueB.    1832. 
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maj,  by  reiterated  movements,  produce  the  most  perfect  unity  of 
result  ? 

At  what  periods  the  Weald  vaUey  was  denuded, — We  may  next 
inquire  at  what  time  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  was  ejected,  and 
we  shall  find,  on  considering  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  bj  recent 
investigation,  that  it  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  so  long  a 
series  of  ages,  that  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe,  yet  known  to  us,  have  taken  place  within  the  same 
lapse  of  time.  It  has  now  been  ascertained,  that  part  of  the  denu- 
dation of  the  Weald  was  completed  before  the  British  Eocene  strata, 
and  consequently  before  the  nummuHtic  rocks  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  formed.  The  date,  therefore,  of  part  of  the  changes  now  under 
contemplation  was  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  and  many  other  European  and  Asiatic  mountain-chains, 
and  even  to  the  accumulation  of  large  portions  of  their  component 
materials  beneath  the  sea. 

M.  Elie  de  Beamnont  suggested,  in  1833,  that  there  was  an  island 
in  the  Eocene  sea  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  French  and 
English  Wealden  strata,  and  he  gave  a  map  or  hypothetical  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  geography  of  that  region  at  tiie  era  alluded  ta* 
Mr.  Prestwich  has  since  shown  that  the  materials  of  which  the 
lower  tertiary  beds  of  England  are  made  up,  and  their  manner  of 
resting  on  the  chalk,  imply,  that  such  an  island,  or  several  islands 
and  shoals,  composed  of  Chalk,  Upper  Greensand,  Gault,  and  pro- 
bably of  some  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  did  exist  somewhere 
between  the  present  North  and  South  Downs.  The  undermined 
cliffs  and  shores  of  those  lands  supplied  the  flints,  which  the  action 
of  the  waves  rounded  into  pebbles,  such  as  now  form  the  Woolwich 
and  Blackheath  shingle-beds  below  the  London  Clay.  It  is  sup- 
posed, that  the  land  referred  to  was  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Eocene  sea,  and  whence  the  brackish  and  fireshwater  deposits  of 
Woolwich  and  other  contemporaneous  strata  |  were  derived.  The 
large  size  of  some  of  the  rolled  flints  (eight  inches  and  upwards  in 
diameter)  of  the  Blackheath  shingle  demonstrates  the  proximity  of 
land.  Such  heavy  masses  could  not  have  been  transported  from 
great  distances,  whether  they  owe  their  shape  to  waves  breaking  on 
a  sea-beach,  or  to  rivers  descending  a  steep  slope. 

Li  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  329.)  Mr.  Prestwich  has  represented 
a  section  from  near  Safiron  Walden,  in  Essex,  to  the  Weald,  passing 
north  and  south  through  Godstone,  in  which  we  see  how  the  chalk, 
c,  had  been  disturbed  and  denuded  before  the  lower  Eocene  beds,  b^ 
were  deposited.  Some  small  patches  of  the  last-mentioned  beds,  b\ 
consisting  of  day  and  sand,  extend  occasionally,  as  in  this  instance, 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  escarpment  of  the  North  Downs,  proving  that 
the  surface  of  the  white  chalk,  now  covered  with  tertiary  Istrata,  is 
the  same  which  originally  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  Eocene 

*  M6m.  de  U  Soc.  G^L  de  France,        f  ^  P*  ^^1*  ahOTB. 
▼oL  i.  part  i  p.  111.  pL  7.  fig.  5. 


ISLANDS  IN   THE  EOCENE   SEA. 
FIg.8S9. 


Sectioo  tbowiog  that  the  Weald  bad  been  denuded  of  chalk  beibre  the  Lower  Eocene  strata  were 

deposited. 
S.  Relatire  position  of  Saffron  Walden. 

G.  Chalk-escarpment  abore  Godstooe,  sannonnted  by  a  patch  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  beds,  V. 
«.  Loodon  CUf.  6,  ^.  Lover  Tertlaries.  c.  Chalk. 

i.  Upper  Greenaand.  e.  Gault.  /.  Lower  Greensand  and  Wealden. 

s.  Point  at  which  the  present  upper  and  under  surfiaces  of  the  chalk,  if  they  were  prolonged,  would 
conrerge. 

It  is  therefore  inferred,  that,  if  we  prolong  southwards  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  chalk,  along  the  dotted  line  in  the  above 
section,  they  would  converge  at  the  point  x ;  therefore,  beyond  that 
point,  no  white  chalk  existed  at  the  time  when  the  Eocene  beds,  6,  h\ 
were  formed.  In  other  words,  the  central  parts  of  the  Wealden, 
south  of  x^  were  already  bared  of  their  original  covering  of  chalk, 
or  had  only  some  slight  patches  of  that  rock  scattered  over  them. 

The  island,  or  islands,  in  the  Eocene  sea  may  be  represented  in 
the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  330.) ;  but  doubtless  the  denudation  ex- 

Fig.330. 


Island  In  the  Bocene  Sea. 
0.  Chalk,  Upper  Greensand,  and  Gault.  A.  Lower  Greensand. 


c.  Wealden. 


tended  farther  in  width  and  depth  before  the  close  of  the  Eocene 
period,  and  liie  waves  may  have  cut  into  the  Lower  Greensand,  and 
perhaps  in  some  places  into  the  Wealden  strata. 

According  to  this  view  the  mass  of  cretaceous  and  subcretaceous 
rocks,  planed  off  by  the  waves  and  currents  in  the  area  between 
the  North  and  South  Downs  before  the  origin  of  the  oldest  Eocene 
heds,  may  have  been  as  voluminous  as  the  mass  removed  by  denu- 
dation since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  era. 

But  the  reader  may  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  so 
mnch  white  chalk  first  extended  continuously  over  the  Wealden 
beds  in  this  part  of  England,  and  was  then  removed  ?  May  we  not 
suppose  that  land  began  to  exist  between  the  North  and  South 
Downs  at  a  much  earlier  epoch  ;  and  that  the  upper  Wealden  beds 
rose  in  the  midst  of  the  Cretaceous  Ocean,  so  as  to  check  the  accu- 
mulation of  white  chalk,  and  limit  it  to  the  deeper  water  of  adjoining 
areas?  This  hypothesis  has  often  been  advanced,  and  as  often 
rejected ;  for,  had  there  been  shoals  or  dry  land  so  near,  the  white 
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chalk  would  not  haye  remained  nnsoiled,  or  without  intermixture  of 
mud  and  sand ;  nor  would  organic  remains  of  terrestrial,  fluviatiley  or 
littoral  origin  have  been  so  entirely  wanting  in  the  strata  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  where  the  chalk  terminates  abruptlj  in 
the  escarpments.  It  is  admitted  that  the  fossils  now  found  there 
belong  exclusivelj  to  classes  which  inhabit  a  deep  sea.  Moreover, 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Wealden  group,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has 
remarked,  would  not  have  been  so  strictly  conformable  with  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand  had  the  strata  of  the  Wealden 
undergone  upheaval  before  the  deposition  of  the  incumbent  creta- 
ceous series. 

But,  although  we  must  assume  that  the  white  chalk  was  once 
continuous  over  what  is  now  the  Weald,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  first  denudation  was  subsequent  to  the  entire  Cretaceous  era. 
Most  probably  it  commenced  before  a  large  portion  of  the  Maestricht 
beds  were  formed,  or  while  they  were  in  progress.  I  have  already 
stated  (p.  239.  above),  that  in  parts  of  Belgium  I  observed  rolled 
pebbles  of  chalk-flints  very  abundant  in  the  lowest  Maestricht  beds, 
where  these  last  overlie  the  white  chalk,  showing  at  how  early  a 
date  the  chalk  was  upraised  from  deep  water  and  exposed  to  aqueous 
abrasion. 

Guided  by  the  amount  of  change  in  organic  life,  we  may  estimate 
the  interval  between  the  Maestricht  beds  and  the  Thanet  Sands  to 
have  been  nearly  equal  in  duration  to  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  deposition  of  those  same  Thanet  Sands  and  the  Glacial 
period.  If  so,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  to  be  able  to  make  ideal 
restorations  of  the  innumerable  phases  in  physical  geography  through 
which  the  south-east  of  England  must  have  passed  since  the  Weald 
began  to  be  denuded.  In  less  than  half  the  same  lapse  of  time  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  European  area  has  been  more  than  once  entirely 
changed.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
known  fluctuations  in  the  physical  conformation  of  the  Weald  and 
the  regions  immediately  adjacent  during  the  period  alluded  to. 

First,  we  have  to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  those  very  remote 
movements  which  first  brought  up  the  white  chalk  from  a  deep  sea 
into  exposed  situations  where  the  waves  could  plane  off  certain 
portions,  as  expressed  in  diagram,  fig.  329.,  before  the  British  Lower 
Eocene  beds  originated. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  gradual  wear  and 
tear  of  the  chalk  and  its  flints,  to  which  the  Thanet  sands  bear 
witness,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  Woolwich  and  Blackheath  shingle- 
beds,  occasionally  60  feet  thick,  and  composed  of  rolled  flint-pebbles. 

Thirdly,  at  a  later  period  a  great  subsidence  took  place,  by  which 
the  shallow-water  and  fresh-water  beds  of  WoolMrich  and  other 
Lower  Eocene  deposits  were  depressed  (see  above,  p.  222.)  so  as  to 
allow  the  London  Clay  and  Bagshot  series,  of  deep-sea  origin,  to 
accumulate  over  them.  The  amount  of  this  subsidence,  according 
to  Mr.  Prestwich,  exceeded  800  feet  in  the  London,  and  1800  feet 
in  the  Hampshire  or  Isle  of  Wight  basin  ;  and,  if  so,  the  intervening 
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area  of  the  Weald  could  scareelj  fail  to  share  in  the  movement,  and 
some  parts  at  least  of  the  island  before  spoken  of  (Ag.  330.  p.  283.) 
would  become  submerged. 

Fourthlj.  After  the  London  claj  and  the  overlying  Bagshot  sands 
had  been  deposited,  thej  appear  to  have  been  upraised  in  the  London 
basin,  during  the  £k>cene  period,  and  their  conversion  into  land  in 
the  north  seems  to  have  preceded  the  upheaval  of  beds  of  correspond- 
ing age  in  the  south,  or  in  the  Hampshire  basin ;  because  none  of 
the  fluvio-marine  Eocene  strata  of  Hordwell  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(described  in  Ch.  XYL)  are  found  in  any  part  of  the  London  area. 

Fifthly.  The  fossils  of  the  alternating  marine,  brackish,  and  fresh- 
water beds  of  Hampshire,  of  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  date,  bear 
testimony  to  rivers  draining  adjacent  lands,  and  to  the  existence  of 
nomerous  quadrupeds  in  those  lands.  Instead  of  these  phenomena^ 
the  signs  of  an  open  sea  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  vast  subsidence  of  the  Middle  Eocene  beds  before 
mentioned,  had  not  some  local  upheaval  taken  place  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  in  regions  immediately  adjacent  Whatever 
hjpotheais  be  adopted,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  during  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  periods  there  were  risings  and  sinkings  of 
land,  and  changes  of  level  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  the  south-east  of 
England,  and  that  the  movements  were  by  no  means  uniform  over 
the  whole  areia  during  these  periods.  The  extent  and  thickness  of 
the  missing  beds  in  the  Weald  should  of  itself  lead  us  to  look  for  proofs 
of  that  area  having  by  repeated  oscillations  changed  its  level  fre- 
^nenUy,  and,  oftener  than  any  adjoining  area,  been  turned  from 
sea  into  land  ;  for  the  submergence  and  emergence  of  land  augment, 
bejond  any  other  cause,  the  wasting  and  removing  power  of  water, 
whether  of  the  waves  or  of  rivers  and  land-floods. 

Sixthly.  As  yet  we  have  discovered  no  marine  Miocene  (or  falu- 
nittn)  formations  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles,  nor  any  of  older 
Pliocene  date  south  of  ike  Thames ;  but  the  Upper  Eocene  strata  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  (the  Hempstead  beds  before  described)  have  been 
npraised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  which  they  were  originally 
fonned,  and  some  of  them  have  been  thrown  into  a  vertical  position, 
as  seen  in  Alum  and  Whitecliff  Bays,  attesting  great  movements  since 
the  origin  of  the  newest  tertiaries  of  that  district  Such  movements 
may  have  occurred,  in  great  part  at  least,  during  the  Miocene  period, 
when  a  lai^e  part  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  have  become  land  as 
before  suggested  (p.  181.).  Hence  we  are  entitled  to  specula^  on  the 
probability  of  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  Weald 
in  times  intermediate  between  the  deposition  of  the  Hempstead  beds 
and  the  origin  of  the  Suffolk  crag. 

Seventhly.  But  we  have  still  to  consider  another  vast  interval  of 
time — that  which  separated  the  beginning  of  the  older  Pliocene  from 
the  banning  of  the  Pleistocene  era, — a  lapse  of  ages  which,  if 
measured  by  the  fluctuations  experienced  in  the  marine  fauna^  may 
have  sufficed  to  uplift  or  sink  whole  continents  by  a  process  as  slow 
as  that  which  is  now  operating  in  Sweden  and  in  Greenland. 
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Lasdj.  The  reader  must  recall  to  mind  what  was  said,  in  the  11th 
and  12th  chapters,  of  the  glacial  drift  and  its  far-transported  mate- 
rials. How  wide  an  extent  of  the  British  Isles  appears  to  have  been 
under  the  sea  during  some  part  or  other  of  that  epoch  I  Most  of  the 
submerged  areas  were  afterwards  converted  into  dry  land,  several 
hundred  and  in  some  places  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high.  It  is 
an  opinion  verj  commonl7  entertained,  that  the  central  axis  of  the 
Weald  was  diy  land  when  the  most  characteristic  northern  drifl 
originated ;  no  traces  of  northern  erratics  having  been  met  with 
farther  south  than  Highgate  near  London.  If  such  were  the  case, 
the  Weald  was  probably  dry  land  at  the  era  when  the  buried  forest 
of  Cromer  in  Norfolk  (see  above,  p.  137.  and  154.)  flourished,  and 
when  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  extinct  beaver,  and 
other  mammals  peopled  that  country.  It  may  also  be  presumed  that 
the  Weald  continued  above  the  sea-level  when  that  forest  sank  down 
to  receive  its  covering  of  boulder-clay,  gravel,  chalk-rubble,  and 
other  deposits,  several  hundred  feet  thick.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  area  of  the  Weald  was  stationary  during  all  this 
period.  Its  surface  may  have  been  modified  again  and  again  during 
the  Glacial  era,  though  it  may  never  have  been  submerged  beneath 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Trimmer  has  represented  in  a  series  of  four  maps  his  views 
as  to  the  successive  changes  which  the  physical  geography  of  Eng- 
land and  parts  of  Europe  may  have  undergone,  idfter  the  commence- 
ment of  ike  Glacial  epoch.*  In  the  last  but  one  of  these  he  places 
the  Weald  under  water  at  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  forest  of 
Cromer.  In  the  fourth  map  he  represents  the  Weald  as  recon- 
verted into  land  at  a  time  when  England  was  united  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  when  the  Thames  was  a  river  of  greater  volume  and  of 
more  easterly  extension  than  it  is  now,  as  proved  by  his  own  and 
Mr.  Austen's  observations  on  the  ancient  alluvium  of  the  Thames 
with  its  freshwater  fossils  at  points  very  near  the  sea.  To  discuss 
the  various  data  on  which  such  conclusions  depend,  would  lead  me 
into  too  long  a  digression ;  I  merely  allude  to  them  in  this  place 
to  show  that,  while  the  researches  of  Mr.  Prestwich  establish  the 
extreme  remoteness  of  the  period  when  the  denuding  operations 
began,  those  of  other  geologists  above  cited,  to  whom  Mr.  Martin, 
Professor  Morris,  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  should  be  added,  prove  that 
important  superficial  changes  have  occurred  at  very  modem  eras. 

In  Denmark,  especially  in  the  island  of  Moen,  Mr.  Puggaard  has 
demonstrated  that  strata  of  chalk  with  flints,  nearly  as  thick  as  the 
white  chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  have  undergone  dis- 
turbances and  contortions  since  the  northern  drift  was  formed.^  The 
layers  of  chalk-flint  exposed  in  lofty  sea-cliffs  are  often  vertical  and 
curved,  and  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  overlying  drift  follow  the  bend- 
ings  and  foldings  of  the  older  beds,  and  have  evidently  suffered  the 
same  derangement.     If,  therefore,  we  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to 

*  QeoL  Quart  Joum.,  vol.  ix.  pi.  13.         f  Paggaard,  Moens  Gcologie,  Sto. 

Copenhagen,  1851. 
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explain  the  position  of  some  beds  of  gravely  loam,  or  drift  in  the  south- 
east of  England,  to  imagine  important  dislocations  of  the  chalk  and 
local  changes  of  level  since  the  Glacial  period,  snch  speculations  are 
in  hannonj  with  conclusions  derived  from  independent  sources,  or 
dnwn  from  the  exploration  of  foreign  countries. 

It  was  long  ago  observed  b7  Dr.  Mantell  that  no  vestige  of  the 
chalk  and  its  flints  has  been  seen  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  Weald 
or  on  the  Hastings  Sands,  but  merely  gravel  and  loam  derived  from 
the  rocks  immediatelj  subjacent.  This  distribution  of  alluvium,  and 
especiallj  the  absence  of  chalk  detritus  in  the  central  district,  agrees 
well  with  the  theory  of  denudation  before  set  forth ;  for,  to  return  to 
fig.  821.  (p.  274.),  if  the  chalk  (No.  2.)  were  once  continuous  and 
corered  every  where  with  flint-gravel,  this  superficial  covering  would 
be  the  first  to  be  carried  awaj  from  the  highest  part  of  the  dome 
long  before  any  of  the  gault  (No.  3.)  was  laid  bare.  Now,  if  some 
ruins  of  the  chalk  remain  at  first  on  the  gault,  these  would  be,  in  a 
great  d^ree,  cleared  away  before  any  part  of  the  lower  greensand 
(No.  4.)  is  denuded.  Thus  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  thick- 
ness of  the  groups  removed  in  succession,  is  the  probability  lessened 
of  oar  finding  any  remnants  of  the  highest  group  strewed  over  the 
bared  surface  of  the  lowest. 

Bat  it  is  objected,  that,  had  the  sea  at  one  or  several  periods  been 
the  agent  of  denudation,  we  should  have  found  ancient  sea-beaches 
at  the  foot  of  the  escarpments,  and  other  signs  of  oceanic  erosion. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  wreck  of  the  white  chalk  and  its  flints  can  only 
be  traced  to  slight  distances  from  the  escarpments  of  the  North  and 
Soath  Downs.  Some  exceptions  occur,  one  of  which  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  in  1830,  by  the  late  Dr.  Mantell.  In  this  case  the  flints 
are  seen  near  Barcombe,  three  miles  from  the  nearest  chalk,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  331.).  Even  here  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  gravel  reaches  no  farther  than  the  Weald  clay.     But 

^  Fig.  381. 
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Sectkm  fhnn  the  north  escarpment  of  the  South  Downs  to  Barcombe. 
A.  Layer  of  unrounded  chalk- Bints. 
I.  Gravel  composiKl  of  partially  rounded  chalk-fllnti. 
3.  Chalk  with  and  without  flinu. 

3.  Lo\Test  chalk  or  chalk>inarl  (upper  greensand  wanting). 

4.  Gault.  6.  Lower  greensand.  &  Weald  day. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  depressions  as  that  between 
Barcombe  and  Offham  in  this  section,  arising  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  argillaceous  gault  (No.  4.  map.  p.  273.)  has  been  removed 
by  water,  are  usually  fi«e  from  superficial  detritus,  although  such 
valleys,  situated  at  the  foot  of  escarpments  where  there  has  been 
much  waste,  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  natural  receptacles 
of  the  wreck  of  the  undermined  cliffs.     The  question  is  therefore 
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often  put  how  these  hollows  could  have  been  swept  dean  except  by 
some  extraordinary  catastrophe. 

The  frequent  angularity  of  the  flints  in  the  drift  of  Baroombe  and 
other  places  is  also  insisted  npon  as  another  indication  of  denuding 
causes  differing  in  kind  and  degree  from  any  which  man  has  witnesaed. 
But  all  who  have  examined  the  gravel  at  the  base  of  a  chalk-difiy 
in  places  where  it  is  not  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  continuous  and 
violent  action  of  the  waves,  are  aware  that  the  flints  retain  much 
angularity.  This  may  be  seen  between  the  Old  Harry  rocks  in 
Dorsetshire  and  Christchurch  in  Hampshire.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  that  line  of  coast  the  cliffs  are  formed  of  tertiary 
strata,  capped  by  a  dense  covering  of  gravel  formed  of  flints  slightly 
abraded.  As  the  waste  of  the  cliffs  is  rapid  the  old  materials  are 
gradually  changed  for  new  ones  on  the  beach  ;  nevertheless  we  have 
here  an  example  of  angles  being  retained  after  two  periods  of  attri- 
tion ;  first,  where  the  gravel  was  spread  originally  over  the  Eocene 
deposits ;  and,  secondly,  after  the  Eocene  sands  and  clays  were  under- 
mined and  the  modem  cliff  formed. 

Angular  flint-breccia  is  not  conflned  to  the  Weald,  nor  to  the 
transverse  gorges  in  the  chalk,  but  extends  along  the  neighbouring 
coast  from  Brighton  to  Bottingdean,  where  it  was  called  by 
Dr.  Mantell  "  the  elephant-bed,"  because  the  bones  of  the  mammoth 
abound  in  it  with  those  of  the  horse  and  other  mammalia.  The 
following  is  a  section  of  this  formation  as  it  appears  in  the  Brighton 
cUff.* 


A.  Chalk  with  layers  of  flint  dlnplog  iliffhtly  to  th«  loath. 

b.  Ancient  beach,  coailkting  of  fine  sand,  from  one  to  four  fiset  thick,  covered  by  shiniele  team  five 

to  eight  feet  thick  of  pebbles  of  cbalk-Alnt,  granite,  and  other  rocks,  wltb  broken  ibells  cf 

recent  marine  species,  and  bones  of  cetMcea. 
e.  Elephant-bed.  about  fifty  feet  thick,  consisting  of  larers  of  white  chalk  rubble,  with  broken  ehalk- 

flinU,  often  more  conftisedly  stratified  than  is  represented  In  this  drawing,  in  which  depoait 

are  found  bones  of  ox,  deer,  horse,  and  mammoth. 
4.  Sand  and  shingle  of  modem  beach. 


*  See  also  Sir  R  MorchiBon,  Geol  Quart  Joom.  toL  to.  p.  S65. 
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To  explain  this  seotion  we  must  suppose  that,  after  the  excavatioii 
of  the  cliff  A,  the  beach  of  sand  and  shingle  b  was  formed  bj  the 
long-continued  action  of  the  sea.  The  presence  of  Uttorina  Uttorea 
and  other  recent  littoral  shells  determines  the  modem  date  of  the 
lecumulation.  The  overljing  beds  are  composed  of  such  calcareous 
rabble  and  flints,  rudelj  stratified,  as  are  often  conspicuous  in  parts 
of  the  Norfolk  coast,  where  thej  are  associated  with  glacial  drift, 
and  were  probabty  of  contemporaneous  origin.  Similar  flints  and 
chalk-rubble  have  been  recentl7  traced  hj  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
to  Folkestone  and  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs  at  Dover,  where  the 
teeth  of  the  fossil  elephant  have  been  detected. 

Mr.  Frestwich  also  has  shown  that  at  Sangatte,  near  Calais^  on  the 
coast  exactly  opposite  Dover,  a  similar  waterwom  beach,  with  an 
ittcambent  mass  of  angular  flint-breccia,  is  visible.  I  have  myself 
visited  this  spot  and  found  the  deposit  strictly  analogous  to  that  of 
Brighton.  The  fundamental  ancient  beach  has  been  uplifted  more 
than  10. feet  above  its  original  level  The  flint-pebbles  in  it  have 
evidently  been  rounded  at  the  base  of  an  ancient  chalk-cliff,  the 
course  of  which  can  still  be  traced  inland,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
present  shore^  but  with  a  space  intervening  between  them  of  about 
one  third  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth.  This  space  is  occupied  by 
a  terrace,  100  feet  in  its  greatest  height,  the  component  materials  of 
which  are  too  varied  and  complex  to  be  described  here.  They  are 
such  as  might,  I  conceive,  have  been  heaped  up  above  the  sea-level  in 
the  delta  of  a  river  draining  a  region  of  white  chalk.  The  delta  may 
perhaps  have  been  slowly  subsiding  while  the  strata  accumulated. 
^me  of  the  beds  of  chalk-rubble  with  broken  flints  appear  to  have 
had  channels  cut  in  them  before  the  uppermost  deposit  of  sand  and 
loam  was  throvm  down.  The  angularity  of  the  flints,  as  Mr.  Frest- 
wich has  suggested,  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been  previously 
Ottered  when  in  the  body  of  the  chalk  itself;  for  we  often  see 
flinta  80  fractured  m  situ  in  the  chalk,  especially  when  the  latter  has 
been  much  disturbed.  The  presence  also  in  this  Sangatte  drift  of 
lu^e  fragments  of  angular  white  chalk,  some  of  them  two  feet  in 
diameter,  should  be  mentioned.  They  are  confusedly  mixed  with 
smaller  gravel  and  fine  mud,  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  stratifi- 
cation, and  yet  often  too  far  from  the  old  cliffs  to  have  been  a  talus. 
I  therefore  suspect  that  the  waters  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
vere  occasionally  frozen  over,  and  that  during  floods  the  carrying 
power  of  ice  co-operated  witih  that  of  water  to  transport  fragile 
focks  and  angular  flints,  leaving  them  unsorted  when  the  ice  melted, 
or  not  arranged  according  to  size  and  weight  as  in  deposits  stratified 
hj  moving  water.  A  climate  like  that  now  prevailing  on  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic  or  in  Canada  might  produce  such  effects  long 
after  the  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  had  passed  away.  The 
abundance  of  mammalia  in  countries  where  rivers  are  liable  to  be 
annually  encumbered  with  ice,  is  a  fact  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  frequency  of  fossil  remains  of 
qnadrupeds  in  formations  of  glacial  origin  ought  not  to  excite 
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surprise.  As  to  the  angularity  of  the  flints,  it  has  been  thought  hj 
some  authorities  to  imply  great  violence  in  the  removing  power, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  well-rounded  pebbles  washed  out  of 
Eocene  strata  are  likewise  found  broken,  sometimes  with  sharp 
edges  and  often  with  irregular  pieces  chipped  out  of  them  as  if  b j  a 
smart  blow.  Such  fractured  pebbles  occur  not  unfrequently  in  the 
drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  In  explanation  I  may  remark 
that,  in  the  Blackheath  and  other  Eocene  shingle-beds,  hard  egg- 
shaped  flint-pebbles  may  be  found  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition 
as  to  break  in  the  same  manner  on  the  application  of  a  moderate 
blow,  such  as  stones  might  encounter  in  the  bed  of  a  swollen  river. 

To  conclude :  It  is  a  fact,  not  questioned  by  any  geologist,  that 
the  area  of  the  Weald  once  rode  from  beneath  the  sea  after  the  origin 
of  the  chalk,  that  rock  being  a  marine  product,  and  now  constituting 
dry  land.  Few  will  question,  that  part  of  the  same  area  remained 
under  water  until  after  the  origin  of  the  Eocene  deposits,  because 
they  also  are  marine,  and  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  chalk-downs. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  do  or  do  not  admit  the  occurrence  of  reiter- 
ated submersions  and  emersions  of  land,  the  first  of  them  as  old  as 
the  Upper  Cretaceous,  the  last  perhaps  of  Newer  Pliocene  or  even 
later  date,  we  are  at  least  compelled  to  grant  that  there  was  a  time 
when,  in  the  region  under  consideration,  the  waters  of  the  sea 
retreated.  The  presence  of  land-  and  river-sheUs,  and  the  bones  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds  in  some  of  the  gravel,  loam,  and  flint-brecda 
of  the  Weald  may  indicate  a  fluviatile  origin,  but  they  can  never 
disprove  the  prior  occupation  of  the  area  by  the  sea.  Heavy  rains, 
the  slow  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the  atmosphere,  land-floods,  and 
rivers  (some  of  them  larger  than  those  now  flowing  in  the  same 
valleys)  may  have  modified  the  surface  and  obliterated  all  signs  of 
the  antecedent  presence  of  the  sea.  Littoral  shells,  once  strewed 
over  ancient  shores,  or  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  beach,  may  have 
decomposed  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  assign  an  exact 
paleontological  date  to  the  older  acts  of  denudation ;  but  the  removal 
of  Chalk  and  Greensand  &om  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald,  the 
leading  inequalities  of  hill  and  dale,  the  long  lines  of  escarpment^  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  valleys,  may  still  be  mainly  due  to  the 
power  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  co-operating  with  that 
upheaval  and  subsidence  and  dislocation  of  rocks  which  all  admit 
to  have  taken  place. 

In  despair  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  present  geographical 
configuration  and  geological  structure  of  the  Weald  by  an  appeal 
to  ordinary  causation,, some  geologists  are  fain  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  imaginary  ''rushes  of  salt  water"  over  the  land,  during  the 
sudden  upthrow  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  when  the  anticlinal  axis 
of  the  Weald  was  formed.  Others  refer  to  vast  bodies  of  fresh  water 
breaking  forth  from  subterranean  reservoirs,  when  the  rocks  Tvere 
riven  by  earthquake-shocks  of  intense  violence.  The  singleness  of 
the  cause  and  the  unity  of  the  result  are  emphatically  insisted  upon : 
the  catastrophe  was  abrupt^  tumultuous,  transient,  and  parosyBiual ; 
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fragments  of  stone  were  swept  along  to  great  distances  without  time 
being  aUowed  for  attrition ;  alluyium  was  thrown  down  un8tratifie<1, 
and  often  in  strange  situations,  on  the  flanks  or  on  the  summits  of 
hiU^  while  the  lowest  levels  were  left  bare.  The  oonyulsion  was  felt 
nmnltaneously  over  so  wide  an  area  that  aU  the  individuals  of 
certain  species  of  quadrupeds  were  at  once  annihilated;  yet  the 
event  was  comparatively  modem,  for  the  species  of  testacea  now 
living  were  already  in  existence. 

This  hypothesis  is  surely  untenable  and  unnecessary.  In  the 
present  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  numerous  have 
been  the  periods  of  geographical  change,  and  how  vast  their  dura- 
tion. Evidence  to  this  effect  is  afforded  by  the  relative  position  of 
the  chalk  and  overlying  tertiary  deposits  ;  by  the  nature,  character, 
and  position  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  and  by  tiie  overlying  alluvia  of 
the  Weald  and  adjacent  countries.  As  to  the  superficial  detritus,  its 
insignificance  in  volume^  when  compared  to  the  missing  rocks,  should 
never  he  lost  sight  of.  A  mountain-mass  of  solid  matter,  hundreds 
of  square  miles  in  extent,  and  hundreds  of  yards  in  thickness,  has 
been  carried  away  bodily.  To  what  distance  it  has  been  transported 
ve  know  not,  but  certainly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Weald.  For 
achieving  such  a  task,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  analogy,  all  transient 
and  sndden  agency  is  hopelessly  inadequate.  The^e  is  one  power 
alone  which  is  competent  to  the  task,  namely,  the  mechanical  force 
of  water  in  motion,  operating  gradually,  and  for  ages.  We  have 
seen  in  the  6th  chapter  that  every  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  is  a  monument  of  denudation  on  a  grand  scale,  always  effected 
slowly ;  for  each  superimposed  stratum,  however  thin,  has  been  suc- 
cessively and  separately  elaborated.  Every  attempt^  therefore,  to 
circnmscribe  the  time  in  which  any  great  amount  of  denudation, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  been  accomplished,  draws  with  it  the  gra- 
tuitous rejection  of  the  only  kind  of  machinery  known  to  us  which 
possesses  the  adequate  power. 

If,  then,  at  every  epoch,  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Pliocene  inclu- 
sive, voluminous  masses  of  matter,  such  as  are  missing  in  the  Weald, 
have  been  transferred  from  place  to  place,  and  always  removed  gra- 
dually, it  seems  extravagant  to  imagine  an  exception  in  the  very 
region  where  we  can  prove  the  first  and  last  acts  of  denudation  to 
have  been  separated  by  so  vast  an  interval  of  time.  Here,  might  we 
say,  if  any  where  within  the  range  of  geological  enquiry,  we  have 
time  enough  and  without  stint  at  our  command. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

JXJEASSIO  6B0UP.  —  PT7BBBCK  BEDS  AND  OOUTE. 

The  Purbeck  beds  a  member  of  the  Jurassic  group — Subdirisioiis  of  that  group — 
Physical  geography  of  the  Oolite  in  England  and  France — Upper  Oolite  — 
Pnrbeck  beds — New  fossil  Mammifer  found  at  Swanage — Dirt^bed  or  ancient 
soil — Fossils  of  the  Porbeck  beds— Portland  stone  and  fossilB— Lithographic 
stone  of  Solenhofen — Middle  Oolite— Coral  rag, — Zoophytes — Nerinaean  lime- 
stone— Diceras  limestone — Oxford  clay.  Ammonites  and  Belemnites — Lower 
Oolite,  Crinoideans  —  Great  Oolite  and  Bradford  day— Stonesfield  slate  — 
Fossil  mammalia,  placental  and  marsupial — Resemblance  to  an  Australian 
fauna— Northamptonshire  slates — Yorkshh«  Oolitic  coal-field — Brora  coal-^ 
Fuller's  earth — Inferior  Oolite  and  fossils. 

Immediately  below  the  Hastings  Sands  (the  inferior  member  of 
the  Wealden,  as  defined  in  the  18  th  chapter),  we  find  in  Dorsetshire 
another  remdxkable  freshwater  formation,  called  the  Purbeck, 
because  it  was  first  studied  in  the  sea-clifis  of  the  peninsula  of  Par- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire.  These  beds  were  formerly  grouped  with  the 
Wealden,  but  some  organic  remains  recently  discovered  in  certain 
intercalated  marine  beds  show  that  the  Purbeck  series  has  a  close 
affinity  to  the  Oolitic  group,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  aa  the 
newest  or  uppermost  member. 

In  England  generally,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  both  the 
Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds  are  wanting,  and  the  marine  cretaceous 
group  is  followed  immediately,  in  the  descending  order,  by  another 
series  called  the  Jurassic.  In  this  term,  the  formations  commonly 
designated  as  '^  the  Oolite  and  Lias  "  are  included,  both  being  found 
in  the  Jura  Mountains.  The  J3olite  was  so  named  because  in  the 
countries  where  it  was  first  examined,  the  limestones  belonging  to  it' 
had  an  oolitic  structure  (see  p.  12.).  These  rocks  occupy  in  Eng- 
land a  zone  which  is  nearly  30  miles  in  average  breadth,  and  extends 
across  the  island,  from  Yorkshire  in  the  north-east,  to  Dorsetshire 
in  the  south-west  Their  mineral  characters  are  not  uniform 
throughout  this  region;  but  the  following  are  the  names  of  the 
principal  subdivisions  observed  in  the  central  and  south-eastern 
parts  of  England : — 

OOLITE. 

Purbeck  beds. 
Upper  <{  6.  Portland  stone  and  sand. 

Kimmeridge  clay. 


1? 


Middfc{''-?<*^'»«- 


Oxford  day. 

Combrash  and  Forest  marble. 

X  ^ I  y.  Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfield  slate. 

^^^<\   Fuller's  earth. 

Inferior  Oolite. 
The  lias  then  succeeds  to  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
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The  Upper  oolitic  system  of  the  above  table  bas  usually  the  Kim- 
meridge  day  for  its  base;  the  Middle  oolitic  system,  the  Oxford 
clay.  The  Lower  system  reposes  on  the  Lias,  an  argillo-calcareous 
formation,  which  some  include  in  the  Lower  Oolite,  but  which  will 
be  treated  of  separately  in  the  next  chapter.  Many  of  these  sub- 
divisions are  distinguished  by  peculiar  organic  remains ;  and,  though 
yarjing  in  thickness,  may  be  traced  in  certain  direclions  for  great 
distances,  especially  if  we  compare  the  part  of  England  to  which  the 
abore-mentioned  iype  refers  with  the  north-east  of  France  and  the 
Jnia  mountains  adjoining.  Li  that  country,  distant  aboTC  400  geo- 
graphical miles,  the  analogy  to  the  accepted  English  type,  notwith- 
standing the  thinness  or  occasional  absence  of  the  days,  is  more 
pafect  than  in  Yorkshire  or  Normandy. 

Physical  geography,  —  The  alternation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  distinct 
fonnatf5ns  of  clay  and  limestone  has  caused  the  oolitic  and  liassic 
series  to  give  rise  to  some  marked  features  in  the  physical  outline  of 
parts  of  England  and  France.  Wide  valleys  can  usually  be  traced 
throaghout  the  long  bands  of  country  where  the  argillaceous  strata 
crop  out;  and  between  these  valleys  the  limestones  are  observed, 
composing  ranges  of  hills  or  more  elevated  groimds.  These  ranges 
terminate  abruptly  on  the  side  on  which  the  several  clays  rise  up 
from  beneath  the  calcareous  strata. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  configuration 
of  the  surface  now  alluded  to,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  passing  irom 
London  to  Cheltenham,  or  in  other  parallel  lines,  from  east  to  west, 
ill  the  southern  part  of  England    It  has  been  necessary,  however, 


Ix>wer  MIddl«  Upper  London 

Oolite.  OoUte.  Oolite.  Chant,   clay. 


Liaa.  Oxford  Clay.  Khn.clay.        Gault. 

in  this  drawing,  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  inclination  of  the  beds, 
uid  the  height  of  the  several  formations,  as  compared  to  their 
horizontal  extent.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  lines  of  cliff,  or 
escarpment,  face  towards  the  west  in  the  great  calcareous  eminences 
formed  by  the  Chalk  and  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites ; 
and  at  the  base  of  which  we  have  respectively  the  Gault,  Kim- 
meridge  clay,  Oxford  clay,  and  Lias.  This  last  forms,  generally,  a 
broad  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  inferior  ooHte,  but  where 
it  acquires  considerable  thickness,  and  contains  solid  beds  of  marl- 
stone,  it  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment. 

The  external  outline  of  the  country  which  the  geologist  observes 
in  travelling  eastward  from  Paris  to  Metz  is  precisely  analogous,  and 
is  caused  by  a  similar  succession  of  rocks  interyening  between  the 
tertiary  strata  and  the  Lias ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
escarpments  of  Chalk,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites  face 
towards  the  east  instead  of  the  west 
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The  Chalk  crops  out  from  beneath  the  tertiary  sands  and  clajs  of 
the  Paris  basin,  near  Epernaj,  and  the  Ganlt  from  beneath  the 
Chalk  and  Upper  Greensand  at  Clermont-en-Argonne  ;  and  passing 
from  this  place  bj  Verdun  and  Etain  to  Metz,  we  find  two  limestone 
ranges,  with  intervening  vales  of  clay,  precisely  resembling  those  of 
southern  and  central  England,  until  we  reach  the  great  plain  of  Lias 
at  the  base  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Metz. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denuding  causes  have  acted  simi- 
larly over  an  area  several  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  sweeping  away 
the  softer  clays  more  extensively  than  the  limestones,  and  under- 
mining these  last  so  as  to  cause  them  to  form  steep  cliffs  wherever 
the  harder  calcareous  rock  was  based  upon  a  more  yielding  and 
destructible  clay. 

UPPER  OOLITE. 

Purhech  beds  (a.  Tab.  p.  292.). — These  strata,  which  we  class  as  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  Oolite,  are  of  limited  geographical  extent 
in  Europe,  as  already  stated,  but  they  acquire  importance,  when  we 
consider  the  succession  of  three  distinct  sets  of  fossil  remains  which 
they  contain.  Such  repeated  changes  in  organic  life  must  have  re- 
ference to  the  history  of  a  vast  lapse  of  ages.  The  Purbeck  beds 
are  finely  exposed  to  view  in  Durdlestone  Bay,  near  Swanage,  Dor- 
setshire, and  at  Lulworth  Cove  and  the  neighbouring  bays  between 
Weymouth  and  Swanage.  At  Meup's  Bay,  in  particular,  Prof.  E. 
Forbes  examined  minutely  in  1850  the  organic  remains  of  this 
group,  displayed  in  a  continuous,  sea-cliff  section ;  and  he  added 
largely  to  the  information  previously  supplied  in  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Webster,  Fitton,  De  la  Beche,  Buckland,  and  Mantell.  It 
appears  from  these  researches  that  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Pur- 
becks  are  each  marked  by  peculiar  species  of  organic  remains,  these 
again  being  different,  so  far  as  a  comparison  has  yet  been  instituted, 
from  the  fossils  of  the  overlying  Hastings  Sands  and  Weald  Clay.* 

Upper  Purbeck. — The  highest  of  the  three  divisions  is  purely 
freshwater,  the  strata,  about  50  feet  in  thickness,  containing  shells 
of  the  genera  Paludina^  Physa^  Ltmrueus^  Hanorbis,  ValvaiOj  CydaSj 
and  UfUo,  with  Cypndes  and  fish.  All  the  species  seem  peculiar, 
and  among  these  the  Cyprides  are  very  abundant  and  characteristic. 
(See  figs.  334.  a,  b,  c.) 


Cypridet  from  the  Upper  Pnrbecks. 
a.  Cifprtt  gibbiMh  E.  Forbee .     b.  Cypris  tubereuUUa,  B.  Forbee .     c.  Cfprii  kgmHUmeOa^  B.  Forbes. 

*  **  On  the  Dorsetshire  PnrbeckB,"  by  Ftof.  E.  Forbes,  Brit.  Assoc.  Edinb.  ISM. 
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The  stone  called  '^Parbeck  marble,"  fonnerlj  much  used  in 
(Huamental  architecture  in  the  old  English  cathedrals  of  the 
southern  counties,  is  ezclusivelj  procured  from  this  division. 

Middle  Purbeck. — Next  in  succession  is  the  Middle  Purbeck, 
abont  30  feet  thick,  the  uppermost  part  of  which  consists  of  fresh- 
water limestone,  with  cjprides,  turtles,  and  fish,  of  different  species 
from  those  in  the  preceding  strata.  Below  the  limestone  are 
brackish-water  beds  full  of  Cyrena^  and  traversed  bj  bands  abound- 
ing in  Corhula  and  Melania,  These  are  based  on  a  purelj  marine 
deposit,  with  Pecten^  ModiolOy  AvictUoy  ThraciOy  all  undescribed 
shells.  Below  this,  again,  come  limestones  and  shales,  partlj  of 
brackish  and  partlj  of  freshwater  origin,  in  which  many  fish, 
especiaQj  species  of  Lepidotus  and  Microdon  radiatus^  are  found, 
and  a  crocodilian  reptile  named  Macrarhyncut.  Among  the  mol- 
hisks,  a  remarkable  ribbed  Melaniay  of  the  section  Chiliraj  occurs. 

Immediatelj  below  is  the  great  and  conspicuous  stratum,  12  feet 
thick,  long  faJoiiliar  to  geologists  under  the  local  name  of  ^*  Cinder- 
bed,"  formed  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  shells  of  Ostrea  distorta 
(fig.  335.).  In  the  uppermost  part  of  this  bed  Prof.  Forbes  dis- 
coFered  the  first  echinoderm  (fig.  336.)  as  yet  known  in  the  Purbeck 
series,  a  species  of  ffemieidariSy  a  genus  characteristic  of  the  Oolitic 
period,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  a  previously 
known  oolitic  species.    It  was  accompanied  by  a  species  of  Pema. 


FIg.SSS. 


Fig.  m. 


Oatrea  distorta. 
CiDder^Md,  Middle  Purbeck. 


\::::^ 


Hemieidaris  Purheckenifs^  E.  Forbet. 
Middle  Purbeck. 


Below  the  Cinder-bed  freshwater  strata  are  again  seen,  filled  in 
many  places  with  species  of  Cypris  (fig.  337.  a,  6,  c),  and  with  Fa/roto, 


Fig.  837. 


CypridM  from  ^^^  Middle  Porbeeki. 
«.  C^rria  striato-prnmetaia,  B.  Forbes,    b,  C^prit/oMciaUata,  B.  Forbec    c.  (^fprit  gnmmlata.  Sow. 

Paludinoy  PlanorbiSy  LimtUBUSy  Physa  (fig.  338.),  and  CyclaSy  all 
different  from  any  occurring  higher  in  the  series.    It  will  be  seen 
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"8-938.        that  Cypris  fasdculata  (fig.  337.  b)  has  tubercles  at 

dthe  end  onlj  of  each  valve,  a  character  bj  which  it 
can  be  immediately  recf^i^zed.  In  fact^  these  minute 
crustaceans,  almost  as  frequent  in  some  of  the  shales 
as  plates  of  mica  in  a  micaceous  sandstone,  enable 
geologists  at  once  to  identify  the  Middle  Purbeck  in 
PkvM  BriMtovu,  places  far  from  the  Dorsetshire  clifb,  as  for  example, 
®'^pSAicLf"**'*intheValeofWardour,inWatehire,  Thick  siUceous 
beds  of  chert  occur  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  filled 
with  moUusca  and  cjprides  of  the  genera  already  enumerated,  in  a 
beautiful  state  of  preservation,  often  converted  into  chalcedony. 
Among  these  Profl  Forbes  met  with  gyrogonites  (the  spore  vessels 
of  ChaT(B\  plants  never  until  1851  discovered  in  rocks  older  than 
Eocene.  In  a  bed  of  this  series,  about  20  feet  below  the  '<  Cinder," 
Mr.  W.  R.  Brodie  has  lately  found  (1854),  in  Durdlestone  Bay, 
portions  of  several  small  jaws  with  teeth,  which  Prof.  Owen,  i^r 
clearing  away  the  matrix,  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  small  mam- 
mifer  of  the  insectivorous  class.  The  teeth  with  pointed  cusps 
resemble  in  some  degree  those  of  the  Cape  Mole  {Chry$oehlara 
aurea) ;  but  the  number  of  the  molar  teeth  (at  least  ten  in  each 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw)  accords  with  that  in  the  extinct  Thylaco- 
thorium  of  the  Stonesfield  Oolite  (see  below,  Chap.  XX.).  This 
newly  found  quadruped,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  more  doeely 
allied  in  its  dentition  to  the  Thylacotherium  than  to  any  existing 
insectivorous  type.  As  in  Thylacotherium,  the  angular  process  of 
the  jaw  is  not  bent  inwards,  an  osteological  peculiajity  confined  to 
the  marsupial  tribes  (see  Chap.  XX.),  and  Prof.  Owen  therefore 
refers  the  Spalacotherium  to  the  placental  or  ordinary  class  of 
monodelphous  mammalia. 

In  a  former  edition  of  this  work  (1852),  afl^r  alluding  to  ^e 
discovery  of  numerous  insects  and  air-breathing  moUusca  in  the 
'^  Purbeck,"  I  remarked  that,  although  no  mammalia  had  then  been 
found,  "  it  was  too  soon  to  infer  their  non-existence  on  mere  nega- 
tive evidence."  The  scarcity  of  the  remains  of  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds  in  Oolitic  rocks,  and  the  fact  of  none  having  yet  been 
met  with  in  deposits  of  the  Cretaceous  era,*  may  imply  that  there 
were  few  mammalia  then  living,  and  their  limited  numbers  may 
possibly  have  some  connection  with  the  enormous  development  of 
reptile  life  in  all  Secondary  periods,  as  compared  to  Tertiary  or 
Recent  times.  If  so,  the  phenomenon  has  at  least  no  relation  to  an 
incipient  or  immature  condition  of  the  planet,  as  some  have  imagined, 
for,  so  far  from  being  characteristic  of  primary  or  even  older  secondary 
times,  it  belongs  to  the  Maestricht  chalk,  the  newest  subdivision  of  the 
cretaceous  series,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  even  more  marked  than 
in  the  older  oolitic  rocks.  Nevertheless  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  our  information  respecting  the  land-animals  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Jurassic  periods,  exclusively  derived  from  marine  and  flaviatile 
strata,  and  our  total  ignorance  of  the  deposits  formed  in  lakes  and 
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CrpridM  from  the  Lower  Parbeckt, 
«.  Cfpru  Furbtekentit, 
B.  Forbes. 


b.  Qmris  pu$uiata, 
£.  Forbes. 


caverns  at  the  same  date,  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to 
generalize  on  the  nature  of  so  ancient  a  terrestrial  fauna. 

Beneath  the  freshwater  strata  last  described,  a  very  thin  band  of 
greenish  shales,  with  marine  shells  and  impressions  of  leaves,  like 
those  of  a  large  Zostera,  succeeds,  forming  the  base  of  the  Middle 
PurbecL 

Lower  Purhech,  —  Beneath  the  thin  marine  band  above  men- 
tioned, purely  freshwater  marls  occur,  containing  species  of  Cypris 
Fig.  339.  (fig.  339.  a,  h)y    VahatOy  and 

LimruBus,  different  from  those 
of  the  Middle  Purbeck.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  the  inferior 
division,  which  is  about  80  feet 
thick.  Below  the  marls  are  seen 
more  than  30  feet  of  brackish- 
water  beds,  at  Meup's  Baj, 
abounding  in  a  species  of  Ser- 
puloy  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Serpula  co<icerviteSy  found 
in  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Hanover.  There  are  also  shells  of 
the  genus  Rissoa  (of  the  subgenus  Hydrobia)^  and  a  little  Cardium 
of  the  subgenus  Protocardium,  in  the  same  beds,  together  with 
Cypris.  Some  of  the  cypris-bearing  shales  are  strangely  contorted 
and  broken  up,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  The  great 
dirt-bed  or  vegetable  soil  containing  the  roots  and  stools  of  CycadetBy 
which  I  shall  presently  describe,  underlies  these  marls,  and  rests 
upon  the  lowest  freshwater  limestone,  a  rock  about  8  feet  thick, 
containing  Cycku,  ValvatOy  and  LimruBuSy  of  the  same  species  as 
those  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Lower  Purbeck,  or  above  the 
dirt-bed.  The  freshwater  limestone  in  its  turn  rests  upon  the  top 
beds  of  the  Portland  stone,  which,  although  it  contains  purely 
Diarine  remains,  often  consists  of  a  rock  quite  homogeneous  in 
mineral  character  with  the  Lowest  Purbeck  limestone.* 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  varied  succession  of  beds  enu- 
merated in  the  above  list^  is  that  called  by  the  quarrymen  '<the 

dirt,"  or  "  black  dirt,"  which  was 
^■^°*  evidently  an  ancient  vegetable 

soil.  It  is  from  12  to  18  inches 
thick,  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour,  and  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  lignite.  Through 
it  are  dispersed  rounded  frag- 
ments of  stone,  from  3  to  9  inches 
in  diameter,  in  such  numbers  that 
it  almost  deserves  the  name  of 

C^c,ieaiieaiManiem)megalcpk,Ua.B^^l^^.    ^*^^^-       ^*°^    ^^^oi^^^    trunks 

of  coniferous  trees,  and  the  re- 


♦  Weston,  GeoL  Q.  J.,  vol  viil.  p.  117. 
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mains  of  plants  allied  to  Zamia  and  Cyccu^  are  buried  in  this  dirt- 
bed  (see  figure  of  fossil  species,  ^g.  340.,  and  of  living  Zamia,  fig. 
341.) 

Fig.  841. 


Zamia  tpiratU.  Southern  Atutnlla. 


These  plants  must  have  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  thej 
grew.  The  stumps  of  the  trees  stand  erect  for  a  height  of  from 
1  to  3  feet,  and  even  in  one  instance  to  6  feet»  with  their 
roots  attached  to  the  soil  at  about  the  same  distances  from  one 
another  as  the  trees  in  a  modem  forest.*  The  carbonaceous  matter 
is  most  abundant  immediatel7  around  the  stumps,  and  round  the 
remains  of  fossil  Cyc€ide<B,^ 

Besides  the  upright  stumps  above  mentioned,  the  dirt-bed  contains 
the  stems  of  siUcified  trees  laid  prostrate.  These  are  partly  sunk 
into  the  black  earth,  and  partly  enveloped  by  a  calcareous  slate 
which  covers  the  dirt-bed.  The  fragments  of  the  prostrate  trees  are 
rarely  more  than  3  or  4  feet  in  length ;  but  by  joining  many  of 
them  together,  trunks  have  been  restored,  having  a  length  from  the 
root  to  the  branches  of  from  20  to  23  feet,  the  stems  being  undivided 
for  17  or  20  feet,  and  then  forked.  The  diameter  of  these  near  the 
roots  is  about  1  foot  Root-shaped  cavities  were  observed  by 
Professor  Henslow  to  descend  from  the  bottom  of  the  dirt-bed  into 
the  subjacent  freshwater  stone,  which,  though  now  solid,  must  have 
been  in  a  soft  and  penetrable  state  when  the  trees  grew.^ 


Fig.  M2. 


freihwater  cmlcareous  ilate. 


dirt>bed  and  ancient  forest. 

loirest  frethwater  beds  of  the  Lower 
Purbeck. 

Portland  stone,  marine. 


Section  in  Isle  of  Portland,  Dorset.    (Buckland  and  De  la  Beche.) 


•  Mr.  Webster  first  noticed  the  erect 
position  of  the  trees  and  described  the 
Dirt-bed. 

t  Fitton,  Geol  Trans.,  Second  Series, 
vdL  iv.  pp.  220,  221. 

I  Buckland  and  De  la  Beche,  GooL 


Trans.,  Second  Series,  voL  iv.  p.  16. 
Prof.  Forbes  has  ascertained  that  the 
subjacent  rock  is  a  freshwater  limestone, 
and  not  a  portion  of  the  Portland  oolite, 
as  was  preyiouslj  imagined. 
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The  thin  Isjers  of  calcareons  slate  (fig.  342.)  were  evidentlj  de- 
posited tranquill7,  and  would  have  been  horizontal  but  for  the  pro- 
trasion  of  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  around  the  top  of  each  of  which 
thej  form  hemispherical  concretions. 

The  dirt-bed  is  bj  no  means  confined  to  the  island  of  Portland, 
where  it  has  been  most  carefully  studied,  but  is  seen  in  the  same 
reUtive  position  in  the  cliffs  east  of  Lulworth  Cove,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where,  as  the  strata  have  been  disturbed,  and  are  now  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45%  the  stumps  of  the  trees  are  also  inclined  at  the  same 
angle  in  an  opposite  direction — a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  change 
in  the  position  of  beds  originally  horizontal  (see  fig.  343.).     Traces 


Fig.  843. 


freshwater  calcareotu  slate, 
dlit-bed,  with  stoob  of  trees. 


freshwater. 


Portland  stone,  marine. 


Sectioa  in  cliiTeast  of  Lulworth  Core.    (Buckland  and  De  la  Beche.) 

of  the  dirt-bed  have  also  been  observed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  at  Ridgway ; 
bj  Dr.  Buckland,  about  two  miles  north  of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire  ; 
and  by  Dr.  Fitton,  in  the  cliffs  in  the  Boulonnois,  on  the  French 
coast;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  this  freshwater  deposit  is  of 
limited  extent  when  compared  to  most  marine  formations. 

From  the  facts  above  described,  we  may  infer,  first,  that  those 
beds  of  the  upper  Oolite,  called  "  the  Portland,"  which  are  full  of 
marine  shells,  were  overspread  with  fluviatile  mud,  which  became 
dry  land,  and  covered  by  a  forest,  throughout  a  portion  of  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  south  of  England,  the  climate  being  such  as  to 
admit  the  growth  of  the  Zamia  and  Cycas.  2dly.  This  land  at 
length  sank  down  and  was  submerged  with  its  forests  beneath  a 
body  of  fresh  water,  from  which  sediment  was  thrown  down  enve- 
loping fiuviatile  shells.  3dly.  The  regular  and  uniform  preservation 
of  this  thin  bed  of  black  earth  over  a  distance  of  many  miles,  shows 
that  the  change  from  dry  land  to  the  state  of  a  freshwater  lake  or 
estuary,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  violent  denudation,  or  rush  of 
water,  since  the  loose  black  earth,  together  with  the  trees  which  lay 
prostrate  on  its  surface,  must  inevitably  have  been  swept  away  had 
any  such  violent  catastrophe  taken  place. 

The  dirt-bed  has  been  described  above  in  its  most  simple  form, 
but  in  some  sections  the  appearances  are  more  complicated.  The 
forest  of  the  dirt-bed  was  not  everywhere  the  first  vegetation  which 
grew  in  this  region.  Two  other  beds  of  carbonaceous  clay,  one  of 
them  containing  Cycadece^  in  an  upright  position,  have  been  found 
below  it,  and  one  above  it,  which  implies  other  oscillations  in  the 
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level  of  the  same  ground,  and  its  alternate  occnpation  bj  land  and 
water  more  than  once. 

Table  showing  the  changes  of  medium  in  which  the  strata  v^ere 
formedy  from  the  Portland  Stone  up  to  the  Lower  Greensand  in- 
elusive^  in  the  south-east  of  England  {beginning  with  the  lowest). 


1.  Marine 

Portland  Stone. 

a  Marine 

2.  Freshwater 

Freshwater 

Land 

SAanne 

Freshwater 

Brackish 

Middle  P&rbeck. 

Land 

Marine 

Freshwater 
Land  (DirUbed) 

'  Lower  Parbeck. 

Brackish 
Freshwater 

Freshwater 

4.  Freshwater    Upper  Parbeck. 

Land 

5.  Freshwater^ 

Brackish 

Brackish      V  Hastings  Saada. 

Freshwater 

Freshwater  J 

e;  Freshwater    Wealden  day. 

7.  Marine 

Lower  Greensand. 

The  annexed  tabular  view  will  enable  the  reader  to  take  in  at  a 
glance  the  successive  changes  from  sea  to  river,  and  from  river  to 
sea,  or  from  these  again  to  a  state  of  land,  which  have  occurred  in 
this  part  of  England  between  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  periods. 
That  there  have  been  at  least  four  changes  in  the  species  of  testacea 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds,  seems  to 
follow  from  the  observations  recently  made  by  EVof.  Forbes,  so  that, 
should  we  hereafter  find  the  signs  of  many  more  alternate  occupations 
of  the  same  area  by  different  elements,  it  is  no  more  than  we  might 
expect  Even  during  a  small  part  of  a  zoological  period,  not  suffi- 
cient to  allow  time  for  many  species  to  die  out,  we  find  that  the 
same  area  has  been  laid  dry,  and  then  submerged,  and  then  again 
laid  dry,  as  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  the  history  of  which 
has  been  brought  to  light  by  Artesian  borings.*  We  also  know  that 
similar  revolutions  have  occurred  within  the  present  century  (1819) 
in  the  delta  of  the  Indus  in  Cutchf,  where  land  has  been  laid  perma- 
nently under  the  waters  both  of  the  river  and  sea,  without  its  soil 
or  shrubs  having  been  swept  away.  Even,  independently  of  any 
vertical  movements  of  the  ground,  we  see  in  the  principal  deltas,  such 
as  that  of  the  Mississippi,  that  the  sea  extends  its  salt  waters 
annually  for  many  months  over  considerable  spaces  which,  at  other 
seasons,  are  occupied  by  the  river  during  its  inundations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  division  of  the  Purbecks  into  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Forbes,  strictly  on  the 
principle  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  species  of  organic  remains 
which  they  include.  The  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  lines  of  dis- 
turbance, nor  indicated  by  any  striking  physical  characters  or  mineral 
changes.  The  features  which  attract  the  eye  in  the  Purbecks,  such 
as  the  dirt-beds,  the  dislocated  strata  at  Lulworth,  and  the  Cinder- 


•  See   Principles  of  GeoL  9th  ed.        t  Ibid-  p.  460. 
pp.  255.  S75. 
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bed,  do  not  indicate  any  breaks  in  the  distribution  of  organised 
beings.  "  The  caiises  which  led  to  a  complete' change  of  life  three 
times  daring  the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  and  brackish  strata 
mast,"  sajs  this  naturalist,  **  be  sought  for^  not  simply  in  either  a 
rapid  or  a  sudden  change  of  their  area  into  land  or  sea^  but  in  the 
great  lapse  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  epochs  of  deposition 
at  certain  periods  during  their  formation." 

Each  dirt-bed  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  memorial  of  many  thousand 
jears  or  centuries,  because  we  find  that  2  or  3  feet  of  vegetable  soil 
is  the  only  monument  which  many  a  tropical  forest  has  left  of  its 
existence  ever  since  the  ground  on  which  it  now  stands  was  first 
covered  with  its  shade.  Yet,  even  if  we  imagine  the  fossil  soils  of 
the  Lower  Furbeck  to  represent  as  many  ages,  we  need  not  expect 
on  that  account  to  find  them  constituting  the  lines  of  separation 
between  successive  strata  characterized  by  difierent  zoological  types. 
The  preservation  of  a  layer  of  vegetable  soil,  when  in  the  act  of  being 
submerged,  must  be  regarded  as  a  rare  exception  to  a  general  rule. 
It  is  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  it  must  usually  be  carried  away 
by  the  denuding  waves  or  currents  of  the  sea  or  by  a  river ;  and 
many  Purbeck  dirt-beds  were  probably  formed  in  succession,  and 
annihilated,  besides  those  few  which  now  remain. 

The  plants  of  the  Purbeck  beds,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends 
at  present,  consist  chiefly  of  Ferns,  ConifersB  (fig.  344.),  and  Cycade» 
Fig.  ui.  (^S*  340.),  without  any  exogens  ;  the  whole  more 

allied  to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous  vege- 
tation. The  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals 
indicate,  like  the  plants,  a  somewhat  nearer  rela- 
tionship to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  cretaceous 
period.  Mr.  Brodie  has  found  the  remains  of 
beetles  and  several  insects  of  the  homopterous  and 
trichopterons  orders,  some  of  which  now  live  on 
c«eof[^frcmi  the  V^^^^  '^^l©  <>*^ers  are  of  such  forms  as  hover 
We  of  Purbeck.  (Fitton.)  ovcr  the  surfacc  of  our  present  rivers. 
Portland  Stone  and  Sand(h.  Tab.  p.  292.).—  The  Portland  stone  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  forming  in  Dorsetshire  the  foundation  on 
which  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Lower  Purbeck  reposes  (see 
p.  297.).  It  supplies  the  well-known  building-stone  of  which  St  Paul's 
and  so  many  of  the  principal  edifices  of  London  are  constructed.  This 
upper  member  rests  on  a  dense  bed  of  sand,  called  the  Portland  sand, 
containing  f<Mr  the  most  part  similar  marine  fossils,  below  which  is 
the  Eimmeridge  clay.  In  England  these  Upper  Oolite  formations 
are  ali|^t  wholly  confined  to  the  southern  counties.  Corals  are  rare 
in  them,  although  one  species  is  found  plentifully  at  Tisbury,  Wilt- 
shire, in  the  Portland  sand,  converted  into  fiint  and  chert,  the  origi- 
nal calcareous  matter  being  replaced  by  silex  (fig.  345.).  , 

The  Ktmmeridge  clay  consists,  in  great  part,  of  a  bituminous  shale, 
sometimes  forming  an  impure  coal,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
In  some  places  in  Wiltshire  it  much  resembles  peat ;  and  the  bitumi- 
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Fig.  345. 


Fig.  M6. 


iMstr^a  obionga,  M.  Edw.  and  J.  Haime. 

As  seen  on  a  polished  slab  of  chert  ttom 

the  Portland  Sand,  Tisbury. 


Fig.  847. 


Trig<mia  gibbota.    \  nat.  sise. 

a.  the  hinge. 

Portland  Stone,  Tisbuiy 


Fig.  348. 


Cardium  dissimi/e.    ^  nat  size. 
Portland  Stone. 


nous  matter  may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  vegetables.  But  as  impressions  of  plants  are  rare  in  these 
shales,  which  contain  ammonites,  oysters,  and  other  marine  shells,  the 
bitumen  may  perhaps  be  of  animal  origin. 

Among  the  characteristic  fossils  may  be  mentioned  Cardium  striar 
tulum  (fig.  349.)  and  Ostrea  deltoidea  (fig.  3.50.),  the  latter  found  in 
the  Eommeridge  clay  throughout  England  and  the  north  of  France, 
and  also  in  Scotland,  near  Brora.     The  CrryphcRa  virgtda  (fig.  351.), 


Fig.  349. 


Fig.  350. 


Hg.351. 


Cardium  sMaiulmm. 
Ktmmeridge  clay.  Hart  well. 


Ottrea  deUofdea.  Ory^^a  Hrpda. 

Upper  Oolite :  Kimmeridge  claj.    \  nat.  sise. 


also  met  with  in  the  same  clay  near  Oxford,  is  so  abundant  in  the 
Upper  Oolite  of  parts  of  France  as  to  have  caused  the  deposit  to  be 
termed  "  marnes  k  gryph^s  virgules."  Near  Clermont,  in  Argonne, 
a  few  leagues  from  St.  Menehould,  where  these  indurated  marls  crop 
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Fig.aS8. 


TrigomeUita  lotus, 
Kiinmeridfle  daj. 


oat  fix>m  beneath  the  gault^  I  have  seen  them,  on  decomposing,  leave 
the  surface  of  every  ploughed  field  literally  strewed  over  with  this 
fossil  oyster.  The  TrigoneUites  lotus  {Aptychus,  of  some  authors) 
(fig.  352.)  is  also  widely  dispersed  through  this 
clay.  The  real  nature  of  the  shell,  of  which  there 
are  many  species  in  oolitic  rocks,  is  still  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  two 
plates  formed  the  gizzard  of  a  cephalopod;  for 
the  living  Nautilus  has  a  gizzard  with  homy  folds, 
and  the  Bulla  is  well  known  to  possess  one  formed 
of  calcareous  plates. 
The  celebrated  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  upper  divisions  of  the  oolite,  and  affords  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  variety  of  fossils  which  may  be  preserved 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  what  delicate  impressions  of  the 
tender  parts  of  certain  animals  and  plants 
may  be  retained  where  the  sediment  is  of 
extreme  fineness.  Although  the  number  of 
testacea  in  this  slate  is  small,  and  the  plants 
few,  and  those  all  marine,  Count  Miinster 
had  determined  no  less  than  237  species  of 
fossils  when  I  saw  his  collection  in  1833 ; 
and  among  them  no  less  than  seven  species 
of  flying  lizards,  or  pterodactyls  (see  fig. 
363.),  six  saurians,  ^ree  tortoises,  sixty 
species  of  fish,  forty-six  of  Crustacea,  and 
twenty-six  of  insects.  These  insects, 
among  which  is  a  libellula,  or  dragon-fiy, 
must  have  been  blown  out  to  sea,  probably 
from  the  same  land  to  which  the  fipng 
lizards,  and  other  contemporaneous  rep- 
tiles, resorted. 


fig.  858. 


Skeleton  of  Pterodaeigltts 

erastinmtrii. 

Oolite  of  Pappenheim,  new  Solen- 


MIDDLE  OOUTE. 

Coral  Rag.  —  One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Middle  Oolite  has  been 
called  the  '^  Coral  Bag,"  because  it  consists,  in  part,  of  continuous 
beds  of  petrified  corals,  for  the  most  part  retaining  the  position  in 
which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  their  forms  they  more 
frequently  resemble  the  reef-building  poliparia  of  the  Pacific  liian  do 
the  corals  of  any  other  member  of  the  Oolite.  They  belong  chiefly 
to  the  genera  ThecasmUia  (fig.  364.),  Protoseris,  and  ThamruutrcBOj 
and  sometimes  form  masses  of  coral  15  feet  thick.  In  the  annexed 
fignre  of  a  Thamnastrma  (fig.  355.),  from  this  formation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cup-shaped  cavities  are  deepest  on  the  right-hand  side, 
and  that  they  grow  more  and  more  shallow,  until  those  on  the  left 
side  are  nearly  filled  up.  The  last-mentioned  stars  are  supposed  to 
represent  a  perfected  condition,  and  the  others  an  immature  state. 
These  coralline  strata  extend  through  the  calcareous  hills  of  the 
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Corals  of  the  Coral  Rag. 
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ng.aM. 


Fig.SS5. 


necotmilia  anmuiarii^  Milne  Edw.  and  J.  Haime. 
Coral  Rag,  Steeple  Ashton. 


Coral  Rag,  Steeple  Atbton. 


N.  W.  of  Berkshire,  and  north  of  Wilts,  and  again  recur  in  York- 
shire, near  Scarborough.  The  Ottrea  gregarea  (fig.  356.)  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  formation  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Jura,  referred  to  the  age  of  the  English 
coral-rag,  has  been  called  "Nerinaean  limestone"  (Calcaire  it  N^- 
rin^es)  by  M.  Thirria ;  Nermcea  being  an  extinct  genus  of  univalve 
shells,  much  resembling  the  Cerithmm  in  external  form.  The  an- 
nexed section  (fig.  357.)  shows  the  curious  form  of  the  hollow  part 
of  each  whorl,  and  also  the  perforation  which  passes  up  the  middle 
of  the  columella.   N.  GoodhaUii  (fig.  358.)  is  another  English  species 


Fig.  847. 


Fig.  356. 


Fig.  V^. 


Ottrea  gregarea. 
Coral  rag.  Steeple  Ashton. 


Nertuta  kieroglffpkiea. 
Coral  rag. 


Nerimta  GwtdkaUH,  Fitton. 
Coral  rag,  Wejmooth.    4  nat.  1 


of  the  same  genus,  from  a  formation  which  seems  to  form  a  passage 
from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  to  the  coral  rag.* 

A  division  6f  the  oolite  in  the  Alps,  regarded  by  most  geologists 
as  coeval  with  the  English  coral  rag,  has  been  often  named  "  Calcaire 
h.  Dicerates,"  or  "  Diceras  limestone,**  from  its  containing  abundantly 
a  bivalve  shell  (see  fig.  359.)  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  ChamcL, 


•  Fitton,  GcoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  toL  It.  pL  2a  fig.  12. 
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Cast  of  Dieerms  mrieima. 
C<N^  rag,  Franee. 


Coral  rag. 


Oxford  Clay. —  The  coralline  limestone,  or  "cond  rag,"  abore 
described,  and  the  accompanying  sandy  beds,  call^  '^calcareoas 
grits,"  of  the  Mddle  OoHte,  rest  on  a  thick  bed  of  day,  called  the 
^  Oxford  clay,"  sometimes  not  less  than  500  feet  thick.  In  this  there 
are  no  corals,  but  great  abundance  of  cephalopoda  of  the  genera 
Ammonite  and  Belemnite.   (See  figs.  361,  362.)    In  some  of  the  day 

Fig.asi. 


OzfiMrd  day. 


of  Tery  fine  texture  ammonites  are  very  perfect,  although  somewhat 
compressed,  and  are  seen  to  be  furnished  on  each  side  of  the  aperture 
with  a  single  hom-Hke  projection  (see  fig.  362.).  These  were  dis- 
covered in  the  cuttings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  near  Chippen- 
luun,  in  1841,  and  have  been  described  by  Mr.  IVatt  {An.  Nat. 
But  Nov.  1841). 

♦    Flg.l«2. 


Ammonitet  Jason,  Relnecke.    Srn.  A.  Elhcahethte^  Pratt. 
Oxford  clay.  Christian  Malford,  WlUihlre. 
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Similar  elongated  processes  have  been 
also  observed  to  extend  from  the  shells  of 
some  belemnites*  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell 
in  the  same  claj  (see  fig.  363.),  who,  bj  the 
aid  of  this  and  other  specimens,  has  been 
able  to  throw  much  light  on  the  structure 
of  thb  singular  extinct  form  of  cuttle-fish.* 


BeUmnUe*  Ptaotiamutt 

D'Orb. 
Oxford  Clav.  Christian 

Malford. 

a,  a.  projecting     procetsei 

of     the    indl     or 
pbragmooone. 

b,  c.  broken  exterior  of  a 

*  conical  shell  called 
the  phragmocone. 
which  IS  chamberea 
wlthhi,  or  compoied 
of  a  series  of  shallow 
concave  ceils  pierced 
bj  a  slphunclp. 
r,  i.  The  guard  or  osselet, 
which  is  conimonlf 
called  the  belennite. 


LOWEB  OOLITE. 

Camhrcuh  and  Forest  Marble.  —  The 
upper  division  of  this  series,  which  is  more 
extensive  than  the  preceding  or  Middle 
Oolite,  is  called  in  England  the  CombrasL 
It  consists  of  clays  and  calcareous  sandstones, 
which  pass  downwards  into  the  Forest  mar- 
ble, an  argillaceous  limestone,  abounding  in 
marine  fossils.  In  some  places,  as  at  Brad- 
ford, this  limestone  is  replaced  hj  a  mass 
of  clay.  The  sandstones  of  the  Forest  Mar- 
ble of  Wiltshire  are  often  ripple-marked  and 
filled  with  fragments  of  broken  shells  and 
pieces  of  drift-wood,  having  evidently  been 
formed  on  a  coast  Rippled  slabs  of  fissile 
oolite  are  used  for  roofing,  and  have  been 
traced  over  a  broad  band  of  country  from 
Bradford,  in  Wilts,  to  Tetbury,  in  Glouces- 
tershire. These  calcareous  tile-stones  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  thin  seams  of 
clay,  which  have  been  deposited  upon  them, 
and  have  taken  their  form,  preserving  the 
undulating  ridges  and  furrows  of  the  sand 
in  such  complete  integrity,  that  the  impres- 
sions of  small  footsteps,  apparently  of  crabs, 
which  walked  over  the  soft  wet  sands,  are 
still  visible.  In  the  same  stone  the  claws 
of  crabs,  fragments  of  echini,  and  other 
signs  of  a  neighbouring  beach,  are  ob- 
served, f 

(jrre€U  Oolite.  —  Although  the  name  of 
coral-rag  has  been  appropriated,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  a  member  of  the  Upper  Oolite  be- 
fore described,  some  portions  of  the  Lower 
Oolite  are  equally  entitled  in  many  places 
to  be  called  coralline  limestones.  Thus  the 
Great  Oolite  near  Bath  contains  various 


•  Sec  PhiL  Trans.  1850,  p.  398. 

t  P.  Scrope,  Geol.  Proceed.,  March,  1831. 
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^  .-ll. (,*■■. . 

Eummiia  radiatat  "Luaovaoax.    {Calamcphyllia,  W\tM  Edw.) 

a.  section  traniTerie  to  the  tubet. 

b.  vertical  Motion,  ibowing  the  radiation  of  the  tubei. 

c.  portion  of  interior  of  tubes  magnified,  ihoving  striated  lurfsce. 

conlfl^  among  which  the  BunonUa  rcuUata  {&g,  364.)  is  very  ''con- 
spicaous,  single  individuals  forming  masses  several  feet  in  diameter ; 
and  having  probably  required,  like  the  large  existing  brain-coral 
(Mtandrma)  of  the  tropics,  many  centuries  before  their  growth  was 
completed. 

Different  species  of  CrinaideanSy  or  stone-lilies,  are  also  common 
in  the  same  rocks  with  corals ;  and,  like  them,  must  have  enjoyed  a 
firm  bottom,  where  their  root,  or  base  of  attachment,  remained  un- 
^turbed  for  years  (c,  fig.  365.).     Such  fossils,  therefore,  are  almost 

Fig.  365. 


ApiocriniUt 


t,  or  Fter  Encrinite ;  MUler.    FoesU  at  Bradford,  Wilu. 


«•  Stem  €€  JpioeHMitei,  and  oda  of  the  artieolations,  natural  size. 

&•  Section  at  Bradford  of  great  oolite  and  oTerlying  claj,  containing  the  fossil  encrinites.    See  text. 

c.  Three  perfect  individuals  of  ApioeriiUie§,  represented  as  they  grew  on  the  surCMe  of  the  Great 

i.  Bodj  of  the  JpiocHniieM  rotmadus. 

confined  to  the  limestones ;  but  an  exception  occurs  at  Bradford,  near 
Bath,  where  they  are  enveloped  in  clay.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  solid  upper  surface  of  the  "  Great  Oolite  **  had  sup- 
ported, for  a  time,  a  thick  submarine  forest  of  these  beauti^l 
zoophytes,  until  the  clear  and  still  water  was  invaded  by  a  current 
charged  witii  mud,  which  threw  down  the  stone-lilies,  and  broke 
most  of  their  stems  short  ofif  near  the  point  of  attachment  The 
stamps  still  remain  in  their  original  position;  but  the  numerous 
articulations,  once  composing  the  stem,  arms,  and  body  of  the 
zoophyte,  were  scattered  at  random  through  the  argillaceous  deposit 

X  2 
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in  which  some  now  lie  prostrate.  These  appearances  are  represented 
in  the  section  b,  fig.  365.,  where  the  darker  strata  represent  the 
Bradford  clay,  which  some  geologists  class  with  the  Forest  marble, 
others  with  tiie  Great  Oolite.  The  upper  surface  of  the  calcareous 
stone  below  is  completely  incrusted  over  with  a  continuous  pavement, 
formed  by  the  stony  roots  or  attachments  of  the  Crinoidea;  and 
besides  this  evidence  of  the  length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  the 
spot,  we  find  great  numbers  of  single  joints,  or  circular  plates  of  the 
stem  and  body  of  the  encrinite,  covered  over  with  serpula.  Now 
these  serpuke  could  only  have  begun  to  grow  after  the  death  of  some 
of  the  stone-lilies,  parts  of  whose  skeletons  had  been  strewed  over 
the  floor  of  the  ocean  before  the  irruption  of  argillaceous  mud.  In 
some  instances  we  find  that,  after  the  parasitic  serpukB  were  full 
grown,  they  had  become  incrusted  over  with  a  bryozoan,  called 
Berenicda  diluviana ;  and  many  generations  of  these  molluscs  had 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  pure  water  before  they  became  fossil. 


a.  Single  plute  or  articulation  of  an  Bncrinlte  overgrown  with  tenuUe  and  brwnoa.    Natural  fixe. 

Bradford  day. 

b.  Portion  of  the  same  magniOed,  showing  the  bryozoan  Berenicea  dOtutiana  covering  one  of  the 

terpuke. 

We  may,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  that^  as  the  pines  and  cyca- 
deous  plants  of  the  ancient  *'  dirt-bed,"  or  fossil  forest,  of  the  Lower 
Purbeck  were  killed  by  submergence  under  fresh  water,  and  soon 
buried  beneath  muddy  sediment,  so  an  invasion  of  argillaceous 
matter  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  growth  of  the  Bradford  Encrinites, 
and  led  to  their  preservation  in  marine  strata.* 

Such  differences  in  the  fossils  as  distinguish  the  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  deposits  from  each  other,  wovld  be  described  by  natu- 
ralists as  arising  out  of  a  difierence  in  the  ttatums  of  species ;  but 
besides  these,  there  are  variations  in  the  fossils  of  the  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  part  of  the  oolitic  series,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  that 
great  law  of  change  in  organic  life  by  which  distinct  assemblages  of 
species  have  been  adapted,  at  successive  geological  periods,  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  die  habitable  surface.  In  a  single  district  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  limitation  of  species  to  certain  minor 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  Encrinitea,  see  Buckland*8  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
vol.  i.  p.  429. 
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formations  has  been  due  to  the  local  influence  of  itatUmSy  or  how  far 
it  has  been  cauaed  hj  time  or  the  creative  and  destroying  law  above 
aUuded  to.  But  we  recognize  the  reality  of  the  last-mentioned  influ- 
ence, when  we  contrast  the  whole  oolitic  series  of  England  with  that 
of  parts  of  the  Jura,  Alps,  and  other  distant  regions,  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  fithological  resemblance ;  and  yet  some  of  the  same 
fossils  remain  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thurmann  has  shown 
how  remarkably  this  fact  holds  true  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  although 
the  argillaceous  divisions,  so  conspicuous  in  England,  are  feebly  re- 
pteaented  there,  and  some  entirely  wanting. 

The  Bradford  clay  above  alluded  to  is  sometimes  GO  feet  thick, 
but,  in  many  places,  it  is  wanting ;  and,  in  others,  where  there  are 
no  limestones,  it  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  clays  of  the 
overlying  "forest  marble"  and  underlying  **  fuller's  earth." 

The  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite  consists  of  several 
shelly  limestones,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bath  Oolite,  is  much  cele- 
brated as  a  building-stone.  In  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  especially 
near  Minchinhampton,  the  Great  Oolite,  says  Mr.  Lycett, "  must  have 
been  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea,  where  strong  currents  prevailed,  for 
there  are  frequent  changes  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  deposit, 
and  some  beds  exhibit  false  stratification.  In  others,  heaps  of  broken 
shells  are  mingled  with  pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  fragments  of  abraded  madrepores,  dicotyledonous 
wood,  and  crabs'  claws.  The  shelly  strata,  also,  have  occasionally 
suffered  denudation,  and  the  removed  portions  have  been  replaced  by 
clay."*    In  such  shallow-water  beds  shells  of  the  genera  Patella^ 

Fif.SSS 

««•»»  A\  ^^^' 


Terebraiuia  dipma.  Pvrpuroidea  nodviata,    4  nat .  §Ue.  CuUndrites  aeutut.  Sow. 

N«.»iie.    Bradford  claj.  Great  Oolite,  Minchinhampton.        ^      ^\xi.  Actaon  acutu$. 

Great  Oolite,  Minchinhampton. 

Fig.  372. 
Fiff>  S70. 


FlK  871. 
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fataia  narofti.  Sow.  VerUa  eottutata,  Deth .       Rimula  (Bmargmula)  clathrata^ 

GrcitlXiUte.  Great  Oolite.  Sow.    Great  Oolite. 


*  Lycett,  GeoL  Jotim.  vol.  iy.  p.  188. 
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NeriiOy  Simula,  and  CylindrUei  are  common  (see  figs.  369.  to  372.); 
while  cephalopods  are  rare,  and,  instead  of  ammonites  and  belem- 
nites,  numerous  genera  of  carnivorous  trachelipods  appear.  Out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  species  of  univalyes  obtained  from  the 
Minchinhampton  beds,  Mr.  Ljcett  found  no  less  than  forty-one  to 
be  camiyorous.  Thej  belong  principally  to  the  genera  Buecmum, 
FteuroUma,  RosteUariOy  Murex,  Purpuroidea  (fig.  368.),  and  Fusus, 
and  exhibit  a  proportion  of  zoophagous  species  not  very  different 
from  that  which  obtains  in  warm  seas  of  the  recent  period.  These 
chronological  results  are  curious  and  unexpected,  since  it  was 
imagined  that  we  might  look  in  vain  for  the  carnivorous  trachelipods 
in  rocks  of  such  high  antiquity  as  the  Great  Ooolite,  and  it  was  a 
received  doctrine  that  they  did  not  begin  to  appear  in  considerable 
numbers  till  the  Eocene  period,  when  those  two  great  families  of 
cephalopoda,  the  ammonites  and  belemnites,  had  become  extinct. 

Stonetfield  slate. — The  slate  of  Stonesfleld  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Oolite.  *  It  is  a  slightly 
oolitic  shelly  limestone,  forming  large  spheroidal  masses  imbedded  in 
sand,  only  6  feet  thick,  but  very  rich  in  organic  remains.  It  con- 
tains some  pebbles  of  a  rock  very  similar  to  itself,  and  which  may 
be  portions  of  the  deposit^  broken  up  on  a  shore  at  low  water  or 
during  storms,  and  redeposited.  The  remains  of  belemnites,  tri- 
goniflB,  and  other  marine  shells,  with  fragments  of  wood,  are  oommon, 
and  impressions  of  ferns,  cycade®,  and  other  plants.  Several  insects, 
Fig.  878.  also,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  wing-covers  of  beetles,  are 
y^  perfectly  preserved  (see  fig.  373.),  some  of  them  approach- 
ing nearly  to  the  genus  Buprestis,^  The  remains,  also,  of 
many  genera  of  reptiles,  such  as  Fleiasaur,  Crocodile,  and 
Pterodactyl,  have  been  discovered  in  the  same  limestone. 

But  the  remarkable  fossils  for  which  the  Stonesfield 
slate  is  most  celebrated  are  those  referred  to  the  nuun- 
miferous  class.  The  student  should  be  reminded  that  in 
all  the  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  older 
l^^uuf  than  the  Eocene,  no  bones  of  any  land  quadruped,  or  of 
stonetfield.  any  cetaccau,  had  been  discovered  until  the  Spaiacoihe- 
rium  of  the  Purbeck  beds  came  to  light  in  1854  (see  above,  p.  2d6.). 
Yet  we  have  seen  that  terrestrial  plants  were  not  rare  in  the  lower 
cretaceous  formation,  and  that  in  the  Wealden  there  was  evidence  of 
freshwater  sediment  on  a  large  scale,  containing  various  plants,  and 
even  ancient  vegetable  soils.  We  had  also  in  the  same  Wealden 
many  land-reptiles  and  winged  insects,  which  render  the  absence  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds  the  more  striking.  TheVant,  however,  of 
any  bones  of  whales,  seals,  dolphins,  and  other  aquatic  mammalia, 
whether  in  the  chalk  or  in  the  upper  or  middle  oolite,  is  certainly 
still  more  remarkable.  Formerly,  indeed,  a  bone  from  the  great 
oolite  of  Enstone,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  cited,  on  the 

*  Firoceeding8GeoLSocTo].Lp.4l4.    it  is  suggested  that  these  djtra  may 
t  See  Backland*8  Bridgewater  Trea-    belong  to  Priomus. 
tise ;  and  Brodie's  Fossil  Insects,  where 
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authority  of  Cavier,  as  referable  to  this  class.  Dr.  Backland^  who 
stated  this  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise  *,  had  the  kindness  to  send 
me  the  supposed  ulna  of  a  whale,  that  Prof.  Owen  might  examine 
into  its  chums  to  be  considered  as  cetacean.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
that  eminent  comparative  anatomist  that  it  cannot  have  belonged  to 
the  cetaoe%  because  the  fore-arm  in  these  marine  mammalia  is  in- 
Yftriablj  much  flatter,  and  devoid  of  all  muscular  depressions  and 
ridges,  one  of  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  middle  of  this  bone, 
represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (fig.  374.).    In  saurians,  on  the  oon- 

Flg.874. 


Bom  of  a  Reptile,  formerly  lUppoMd  to  be  the  ulna  of  a  Cetacean ;  tnm  the  Great  Odlte  of 
Eostooe,  near  Woudstock. 

trar^r,  such  ridges  exist  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  ;  and  to  some 
ftoimal  of  that  class  the  bone  is  probably  referable. 

These  observations  are  made  to  prepare  the  reader  to  appreciate 
more  justly  the  interest  felt  by  every  geologist  in  the  discovery  in 
the  Stone^eld  slate  of  no  less  than  seven  specimens  of  lower  jaws  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  three  different  species  and  to 
two  distinct  genera,  for  which  the  names  of  Amphiiherium  and  Fhas- 
colotherium  have  been  adopted.  When  Cuvier  was  first  shown  one 
of  these  fossils  in  1818,  he  pronounced  it  to  belong  to  a  small  ferine 
mammal,  with  a  jaw  much  resembling  that  of  an  opossum,  but  differ- 
ing from  all  known  ferine  genera,  in  the  great  number  of  the  molar 
teeth,  of  which  it  had  at  least  ten  in  a  row.  Since  that  period,  a 
much  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  same  fossil,  obtained  by  Dr. 
Buckland  (see  fig.  375.),  has  been  examined  by  Prof.  Owen,  who 
finds  that  the  jaw  contained  on  the  whole  twelve  molar  teeth,  with 
the  socket  of  a  small  canine,  and  three  small  incisors,  which  are  in 
*itu,  altogether  amounting  to  sixteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

The  only  question  which  could  be  raised  respecting  the  nature  of 
these  fossils  was,  whether  they  belonged  to  a  mammifer,  a  reptile,  or 
a  fish.  Now  on  this  head  the  osteologist  observes  that  each  of  the 
seven  half  jaws  is  composed  of  but  one  single  piece,  and  not  of  two  or 
more  separate  bones,  as  in  fishes  and  most  reptiles,  or  of  two  bones, 
united  by  a  suture,  as  in  some  few  species  belonging  to  those  classes. 

•  Vol  L  p.  115. 
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An^Utkerimm  Broderimi, 
Natural  sise.  Stonetfield 


r,Oiren. 


Ampkitherimm  PrevoitU,  Cor.  Sp.    Stonetfleld  Slate, 
a.  ooroDoid  prooeu.  b.  condyle.  c.  angle  of  Jaw.  d.  doable-fluged  molan. 

Fig.s76.  Xhe  condyle,  moreover   {b,  fig.  375.),  or 

articular  surface,  bj  which  the  lower  jaw 
unites  with  the  npper,  is  convex  in  the 
Stonesfield  specimens,  and  not  concave  as 
in  fishes  and  reptiles.  The  coronoid  pro- 
cess (a,  fig.  375.)  is  well  developed,  whereas 
it  is  wanting  or  very  small,  in  the  inferior  classes  of  vertebrata. 
Lastly,  the  molar  teeth  in  the  AmphUherium  and  Fhaseoloikerium 
have  complicated  crowns  and  two  roots  (see  dy  fig.  375.),  instead 
of  being  simple  and  with  single  fangs.* 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  could  fairly  admit  of  contro- 
versy was  limited  to  this  point,  whether  the  fossil  mammalia  found 
in  the  lower  oolite  of  Oxfordshire  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  mar- 
supial quadrupeds^  or  to  the  ordinary  pla<S6ntal  series.  Cuvier  had 
long  ago  pointed  out  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  angular  process 
(c,  figs.  380.  and  381.)  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  a  character  of  the  genus 


Fig.  377. 


Tupaia  Tama. 

Right  ramus  oT  lower  Ja^. 

Natural  sise. 

A  recent  Inaectivoroua  memmel  flnam 


Fig.  878.  Fig.  879. 


Fig.  880. 
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Part  of  lower  Jaw  of  Tupaui  Tama  ; 
twice  natural  tise. 

Ffg.  878.  End  ylew  leen  (k-om  behind,  showing 

the  yerjr  slight  inflection  of  the  angte  at  c. 
Fig.  879.  Side  tiew  of  s  - 


*  I  have  giyen  a  figure  in  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,  chap,  ix.,  of  another 
Stonesfield  specimen  of  Ampkitherium 


Part  of  lower  law  of  Didelpkift  Azmr^; 
recent,  firasil.    Natural  sise. 

Fig.  880.  End  Tiew  seen  from  behind,  shoving 

the  faiflection  of  the  angle  of  the  Jaw,  c,  4. 
Fig.  881.  Side  view  of  same. 


Prevotiii,  in  which  the  sockets  and  roots 
of  the  teeth  are  finely  exposed 
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Did^k^M;  and  Pro£  Owen  has  sinoe  established  its  generality  in  the 
entire  marsupial  series.  In  all  these  poached  quadrupedsy  this  pro- 
eessiB  turned  inwards^  as  at  c  (^  fig.  380.  in  the  Brazilian  opossum, 
whereas  in  the  placental  series,  as  at  c,  figs.  378.  and  379.,  there  is  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  sudi  inflection.  The  Tupaia  Tana  of 
Sumatra  has  been  selected  by  my  friend  Mr.  Waterhouse  for  this 
fllostetion,  because  that  small  inseddvorous  quadruped  bears  a  great 
reBemblanoe  to  those  of  the  Stonesfield  AmphUherwm.  By  clearing 
awaj  the  matrix  from  the  specimen  of  An^hUherium  Prevostn  above 
represented  (fig.  375.)  Prof.  Owen  ascertained  that  the  angular 
process  {c)  bent  inwards  in  a  slighter  degree  than  in  any  of  the 
known  marsupialia ;  in  short,  the  inflection  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  mole  or  hedgehog.  This  fact  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  its 
affinities  to  the  placental  insectivora.  Nevertheless,  the  Amphithe' 
mm  offers  some  points  of  approximation  in  its  osteology  to  the 
marsupials,  especially  to  the  Myrmeeobku^  a  small  insectivorous 
({aadmped  of  Australia,  which  has  nine  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  besides  a  canine  and  three  indsors.* 

Another  species  of  AmpkUkerium  has  been  found  at  Stonesfield 
(fig.  376-  p.  312.),  which  differs  from  the  former  (fig.  375.)  princi- 
pally in  being  larger. 

The  second  mammiferous  genus  discovered  in  the  same  slates  was 
named  originally  by  Mr.  Broderip  Diddphyt  Bueklandi  (see  fig.  382.), 


Pkateolotherium  BmcAUmdit  Broderip,  fp. 
a.  natural  tlM.  h.  molar  ofiame  magniOed. 

and  has  since  been  called  Fkoicoloikermm  by  Owen.  It  manifests  a 
much  stronger  likeness  to  the  marsupials  in  the  general  form  of  the 
jaw,  and  in  the  extent  and  position  of  its  inflected  angle,  while  the 
agreement  with  the  living  genus  Didelphys  in  the  number  of  the 
premolar  and  molar  teeth  is  completcf 

On  reviewing,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  osteological  evidence,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  Amphu 
tkerium  and  Pfuucohtkerium  of  Stonesfield  represent  both  the  pla- 
cental and  marsupial  classes  of  mammalia ;  and  if  so,  they  warn  us  in 
a  most  emphatic  manner,  not  to  found  rash  generalizalions  respecting 
ibe  non-existence  of  certain  classes  of  animals  at  particular  periods 
of  the  past  on  mere  negative  evidence.  The  singular  accident  of 
oar  having  as  yet  found  nothing  but  the  lower  jaws  of  seven  indi- 
ridoals,  and  no  other  bones  of  their  skeletons,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  frttgmentary  manner  in  which  the  memorials  of  an 

*  A  figure  of  this  recent  Myrmecchiua  f  Owen*s  British  Fofliil  Mf""^«^^s 
viQ  be  found  in  the  Principles,  chap.  ix.    p.  62. 
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ancient  terrestrial  fauna  are  handed  down  to  us.  We  can  scarcely 
avoid  suspecting  that  the  two  genera  above  described  may  have 
borne  a  like  insignificant  proportion  to  the  entire  assemblage  of  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds  which  flourished  in  the  islands  of  the  oolitic  sea. 
Prof.  Owen  has  remarked  that,  as  the  marsupial  genera,  to  which 
the  Phascohtherium  is  most  nearly  allied,  are  now  confined  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  so  also  is  it  in  the  Australian 
seas,  that  we  find  the  Cesiraciany  a  cartila- 
''  ginous  fish  which  has  a  bony  palate,  allied  to 

those  called  Acrodus  (see  fig.  412.  p.  322.)  and 
SirophoduSy  so  common  in  the  oolite  and  lias. 
In  the  same  Australian  seas,  also,  near  the 
shore,  we  find  the  living  Triffoma^  a  genus 
of  mollusca  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
Stonesfield  slate.     So^  aJso,  the  Arancarian 
pines  are  now  abundant^  together  with  ferns, 
Portion  or  a  foMfi  fhiit  of  Po-  ixi  Australia  and  its  islands,  as  they  were  in 
iSSd7"Brtdgi*/*T;«i.""pi:  Europe  in  the  ooUtic  period.    Endogens  of  the 
Soith  "SSSt^"^  ^**'"  1^08*  perfect  structure  are  met  with  in  oolitic 
rocks,  as,  for  example,  the   Podocarya    of 
Buckland,  a  fruit  allied  to  the  PandanuSy  found  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite  (see  fig.  383.). 

The  Stonesfield  slate,  in  its  range  firom  Oxfordshire  to  the  north- 
-east, is  represented  by  flaggy  and  fissile  sandstones,  as  at  Gollyweston 
in  Northamptonshire,  where,  according  to  the  researches  of  Messrs. 
Ibbetson  and  Morris*,  it  contains  many  shells,  such  as  Trigotda  amgu- 
laiOy  also  found  at  Stonesfield*  But  the  Northamptonshire  strata  of 
this  age  assume  a  more  marine  character,  or  appear  at  least  to  have 
been  formed  farther  from  land.  They  inclose,  however,  some  fossil 
ferns,  such  as  Pecopteris  polypodioideSy  of  species  common  to  Uie 
oolites  of  the  Yorkshire  coasl^  where  rocks  of  this  age  put  on  all 
the  aspect  of  a  true  coal-field ;  thin  seams  of  coal  having  actually 
been  worked  in  thrai  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  the  north-west  of  Yorkshire,  the  formation  alluded  to  consists  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  carbonaceous  shale,  abounding  in  impressions 
of  plants,  divided  by  a  limestone  considered  by  many  geologists  as  the 
representative  of  the  Grreat  Oolite ;  but  the  scarcity  of  marine  fossils 
makes  all  comparisons  with  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  south 
extremely  difficult  A  rich  harvest  of  fossil  ferns  has  been  obtained 
from  the  upper  carbonaceous  shales  and  sandstones  at  Gristhorpe, 
near  Scarborough  (see  figs.  384,  386.).  The  lower  shales  are  well 
exposed  in  the  sea-clifis  at  Whitby,  and  are  chiefly  characterized 
by  ferns  and  cycadesB.  They  contain,  also,  a  species  of  calamite,  and 
a  fossil  called  JEquisetum  cqlumnarcy  which  maintains  an  upright 
position  in  sandstone  strata  over  a  wide  area.     Shells  of  Estheria 


*  Ibbetfion   and   Morris,  Report  of  Brit  Ass.,  1847,  p.  131.;   and  Morris, 
GcoL  Joum.,  iz.  p.  334. 
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PUropkyUwm  compium.    Srn.  CycadiUt  comphu. 
Upper  landstone  and  ihale,  OriUhorpe,  nemr  Scarborough. 

Fig.  885. 


HemOdaei  BromUi^  Goepp. 
Syn.  Pktebopteri*  ctmtigva,  Lind.  &  Hutt. 
Upper  carbonaceoui  strau.  Lower  Oolite,  Orlsthorpe,  Yorkshire. 

and  UniOj  collected  bj  Mr.  Bean  from  these  Yorkshire  coal-bearing 
beds,  point  to  the  estuary  or  fluyiatile  origin  of  the  deposit. 

At  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshire,  a  coal  formation,  probably  coeval 
with  the  above,  or  belonging  to  some  of  the  lower  divisions  of  the 
Oolitic  period,  has  been  mined  extensively  for  a  century  or  more. 
It  affords  the  thickest  stratum  of  pure  vegetable  matter  hitherto 
detected  in  any  secondary  rock  in  England.  One  seam  of  coal  of 
good  quality  has  been  worked  3^  feet  thick,  and  there  are  several 
feet  more  of  pyritous  coal  resting  upon  it. 

FuUer^B  Earth  (A.  Tab.  p.  292.). —Between 
the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolite,  near  Bath,  an 
argillaceous  deposit,  called  "  the  fuller's  earth," 
occurs ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. It  abounds  in  the  small  oyster  represented 
in  ^g.  386. 

Inferior  OoUte, — This  formation  consists  of 
a  calcareous  freestone,  usually  of  small  thick- 
ness, which  sometimes  rests  upon,  or  is  replaced  by,  yellow  sands^ 
called  the  sands  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  These  last,  in  their  turn, 
repose  upon  the  lias  in  the  south  and  west  of  England.  Among  the 
characteristic  shells  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  I  may  instance  Terehra- 
tula  fimbria  (fig.  387.),  Rhynchonella  spinosa  (fig.  388.),  and  Phola- 
domyafidicula  (fig.  389.).  The  extinct  genus  Heurotomaria  is  also  a 
form  very  common  in  this  division  as  well  as  in  the  Oolitic  system 


Fic.806. 


Oitrea  acuminata. 
Fuller**  Earth. 
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Fig.  887. 


Flf.aSS. 


# 


Fig.  180. 


Terehratulai 
Inferior  Oolite. 


RhynchoneUa  tpinota.       a.  Pkoladomya/Uicuia.  |  nat.  cise.  Inf.  Ool 
Inferior  Ooiite.  ft.  Hrurt-thaped  anterior  termination  of  the 


Fig.  380. 


Fig.  881. 


Fig.  39S. 


Pleurotomaria  granulata. 
Ferruglnout  Oolite,  Normandy. 
Inferior  Oolite,  England. 


Plmrotomarta  omata.  Sow.  Sp. 
Inferior  Oolite. 


Dwuuier  ringemt. 
Inf.  Ool.  Someraetthire. 


generally.  It  resembles  the  Trochus  in  form,  but  is  marked  by  a  deep 
cleft  (oy  fig.  390.  and  ^g.  391.)  on  the  right  side  of  the  month.  The 
Dyscuter  ringens  (^g,  392.)  is  an  Echinoderm  common  to  the  inferior 
Oolite  of  England  and  France,  as  are  the  three  Ammonites  of  which 
representations  are  here  given  (figs.  393, 394,  395.). 


Fig.  888. 


Ammonites  Thanpkresianu*. 
Inferior  Ooiite. 

As  illustrations  of  shells  having  a  great  vertical  range,  I  may 
allude  to  Trigonia  claveUata^  found  in  the  Upper  and  Inferior  Oolite, 
and  T.  cosUUa,  common  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite ; 
also  Ostrea  Marshii  (fig.  396.),  common  to  the  Combrash  of  Wilts 
and  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire;  and  AmmanUes  striatulus 
(fig.  397.)  common  to  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  Lias. 
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Fig.  894. 


IN7JCBIOB  OOLITE. 


817 


ng.895. 


rgaritaimt,  D'Orb. 
Lfu. 


FIg.a96. 


Sjm.  A,  Siokesm  Sow. 


dmmoniUM  BraikenridgH^  Sow. 

Great  Oolite,  Scarborough. 

Inf.  OoL  DuDdry ;  Calvadot ;  ftc. 

Fig.  897. 


Ottrra  MankH.    4Dat.tise. 
Middle  and  Lower  OoUte. 


AmmomHei  ttriatvhUt  Sow. 

I  oat.  tlse. 
Inferior  OoUto  and  Lias. 


Soch  facts  by  no  means  invalidate  the  general  ruley  that  certain 
fossils  are  good  chronological  tests  of  geological  periods ;  bat  they 
serve  to  caution  us  against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  single 
speciesy  some  of  which  may  have  a  wider,  others  a  more  confined 
vertical  range.  We  have  before  seen  that,  in  the  successive  tertiary 
formations  there  are  species  common  to  older  and  newer  groups,  yet 
these  groups  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  by  a  comparison 
of  the  whole  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  proper  to  each. 
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JUBASSIC  GROUP  —  continued,    iaas, 

llineral  character  of  Lias — Name  of  Graphite  limestone — Fossil  shells  and  fish — 
Badiata — Ichthyodomlites — Reptiles  of  the  Lias — Ichthjosaur  and  Plesiosaor 
— Marine  Reptile  of  the  Galapagos  Islands — Sadden  destruction  and  burial  of 
fossil  animals  in  Lias — FluTio-marine  beds  in  Gloucestershire,  and  insect  lime- 
scone — Fossil  plants — Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  and  of  alternating  cal- 
careous and  argillaceous  formations — Oolitic  coal-field  of  Virginia,  in  the 
United  States. 

Lias. — The  English  provincial  name  of  Lias  has  been  yeiy  generally 
adopted  for  a  formation  of  argillaceous  limestone,  marl,  and  claj, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  and  is  classed  by  many  geologists 
as  part  of  that  group.  They  pass,  indeed,  into  each  other  in  some 
places,  as  near  Bath,  a  sandy  marl  called  the  marlstone  of  the  lias 
being  interposed,  and  partaking  of  the  mineral  characters  of  the 
lias  and  the  inferior  oolite.  These  last-mentioned  -divisions  have 
also  some  fossils  in  common,  such  as  the  Anicuia  xmBqtdvalvis 
(fig.  398.).    Nevertheless  the  Lias  may  be  traced  throughout  a  great 


Fig.  399. 


Fig.  398. 


Avicuta  irtitquipalvftt  Sow. 
Lower  Oolite. 


AvietUa  cygnipes^  Plill. 
MarUtone,  GlouceMershirc ;  Lias,  Yorl^fthire. 


part  of  Europe  as  a  separate  and  independent  group,  of  considerable 
thickness,  varying  from  500  to  1000  feet,  containing  many  peculiar 
fossils,  and  having  a  very  uniform  lithological  aspect  Although 
usually  conformable  to  the  oolite,  it  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  Jura, 
unconformable.  Li  the  environs  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  for  instance, 
in  the  department  of  Jura,  the  strata  of  lias  are  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  about  46^,  while  the  incumbent  oolitic  marls  are  horizontal. 

The  peculiar  aspect  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Lias 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  an  alternation  of  thin  beds  of 
blue  or  grey  limestone  having  a  surface  which  becomes  light-brown 
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when  weathered,  these  beds  being  separated  by  dark-coloured  narrow 
argillaceons  partings,  so  that  the  quarries  of  this  rock,  at  a  distance^ 
assume  a  striped  and  riband-like  appearance.* 

The  Lias  comprises,  1.  the  Upper  Lias — thin  limestone  beds  with 
claj  and  shale ;  2.  the  Marlstone— a  coarse  shelly  limestone ;  and  3. 
the  Lower  Lias — consisting  of  limestone,  shells,  and  clay.  These 
divisions  have  certain  fossils  in  common,  and  in  some  places  pass 
the  one  into  the  other. 

Although  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  limestone  of  this  formation 
is  blue,  yet  some  beds  of  the  lower  lias  are  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour,  and  have  been  called  white  lias.  Li  some  parts  of  France, 
near  the  Yosges  mountains,  and  in  Luxembourg,  M.  £.  de  Beaumont 
has  shown  that  the  lias  containing  Gryphaa  arcualOy  Hagiostoma 
giganteum  (see  fig.  400.),  and  other  characteristic  fossils  becomes 
arenaceous ;  and  around  the  Hartz,  in  Westphalia  and  Bavaria,  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  lias  are  sandy,  and  sometimes  afford  a  building- 
stone. 

The  name  of  Gryphite  limestone  has  sometimes  been  applied  to 
the  lias,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  shells  which  it  con- 
rig.  400. 


Fig.  401. 


%F 


Grypk^ta  ineurva^  Sow. 
(,G.  areuata^  Lam.) 
Liat. 


Plagtottoma  (Lima)  gifanteum^  Sow. 
Inf.  Ool.  and  Liaa. 


tains  of  a  species  of  oyster,  or  Gryph€Ba  (fig.  401.,  see  also  fig.  30. 
p.  29.).  A  large  heavy  shell  called  Hippopodium  (fig.  402.),  allied 
to  hoeardiOj  is  also  characteristic  of  the  lower  lias  shales.  The 
Lias  formation  is  also  remarkable  for  being  the  oldest  of  the  second- 
ary rocks  in  which  brachiopoda  of  the  genera  Spirifer  and  Leptana 
(figs.  403,  404.)  occur :  no  less  than  nine  species  of  Spirifers  are 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Davidson  as  belonging  to  the  lias.  These  pallio- 
branchiate  mollusca  predominate  greatly  in  strata  older  than  the  trias ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  they  did  not  survive  the  liassic  epoch. 
The  marine  beds  of  the  lias  also  abound  in  cephalopoda  of  the  genera 
BelemniteSy  Nautilus,  and  Ammonites  (see  figs.  405,  406,  407.). 
Among  the  Crinoids  or  Stone-lilies  of  the  Lias,   Pentacrinus 

•  Conyb.  and  Phil,  p.  261. 
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HippopotUwn  ponderotum^  Sow. 
I  diam.    Lias,  Cheltenham 


Fig.  405. 


LeftUena  Moom\  Dar. 
Upper  Liaf ,  IlmlMter. 


Fig.  40G. 


Amnumitn  yodoHommr 

A.  ttnaiului^  Sow. 

Lias. 


Ammonites  bifrmu.  Brag. 
A.  WaUotii,  Sow. 

Upper  Liaa  shales. 


Briareus  (fig.  408.)  is  conspicuous.  Of  Ophioderma  Egertani  {^g. 
409.),  referable  to  the  OphiurcB  of  Miiller,  perfect  specimens  have 
been  met  with  in  the  marlstone  beds  of  Dorset  and  Yorkshire. 
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Extraeritnu  Briarnts.    |  nat.  tit*. 

CBudy,  amtt  and  part  of  ttam.) 

Lias,  Lyme  Regit. 


OpMkUrma  Bgertcmi^  B.  Fortm. 
Liat  Marlitone,  Lyme  Regis. 


The  Extracrinus  Briareus  (removed  by  Migor  Austin  from  Pen- 
tacrinus  on  account  of  generic  difibrences)  occurs  in  tangled  masses, 
forming  thin  beds  of  considerable  extent,  in  the  lias  of  Dorset, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Yorkshire..  The  remains  are  often  highly 
charged  with  pyrites.  This  Oinoid,  with  its  innumerable  tenta- 
cular arms,  appears  to  have  been  frequently  attached  to  the  drift- 
wood of  the  liassic  sea^  in  ihie  same  manner  as  Barnacles  float 
about  at  the  present  day.  There  is  another  species  of  Extracrinus 
and  several  of  Penicmrtnus  in  the  lias ;  and  the  latter  genus  is 
found  in  nearly  all  the  formations  from  the  lias  to  the  London 
clay  inclusive.  It  is  represented  in  the  present  seas  by  the 
delicate  and  rare  Peniaerinus  Caput-meduscR  of  the  Antilles;  and 
this  indeed  is  perhaps  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  great  and 
ancient  family  of  the  Crinoids,  so  widely  represented  throughout 
the  older  fermations  by  the  genera  TaxocrinuSy  Actinocrinus^ 
CyathaerinuSy  Encrinus,  ApioerinuSy  and  many  others. 

The  fossil  fish  re- 
semble generically 
those  of  the  oolite, 
belonging  all,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Agas- 
siz,  to  extinct  ge- 
nera, and  difier- 
^  ing  for  the  most 
part  from  the  ich- 

9ca\etotLepidotH$gigai.    Agaa.  thyolitCS      of       the 

a.  Two  of  the  scales  detached.  CrOtaceOUS    period. 


Fig.  410. 
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Among  them  is  a  species  of  Lepidotus  (L.  gigaSy  Agas.),  fig.  410., 
which  is  found  in  the  lias  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.*  This 
genus  was  before  mentioned  (p.  263.)  as  occurring  in  the  Wealden, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  frequented  both  rivers  and  coasts.  Another 
genus  of  Ganoids  (or  fish  with  hard,  shining,  and  enamelled  scales), 
called  JEchmodus  (see  fig.  411.),  is  almost  exclusively  Liassic  The 
teeth  of  a  species  of  AcroduSy  also,  are  very  abundant  in  the  lias 
(fig.  412.). 


m  Fig.  411. 


1^ 


b.  Sct\m  ot  JEtkmoitu 
Leachii. 


m.  JSckntodm.    Restored  ouUin*. 


Fig.  4 1  a. 


momiitfrr. 


.^^Mi!m^ 


Acrodtu  nobilis,  AgM.  (tooth) ;  commonly  called  ••  fouil  leedi.** 
Lias,  Lyme  Regl»  aiid  Germany* 

But  the  remains  of  fish  which  have  excited  more  attention  than 
any  others  are  those  large  bony  spines  called  ichthyodorulites 
{a,  fig.  413.),  which  were  once  supposed  by  some  natursJists  to  be 


Fig.  413. 


Uybodtu  rrtieulahu,  Agas.    Llat,  Lyme  Regis. 


Part  of  fin,  commonly  called  Ichthyodorulite. 
*.  Tooth. 


jaws,  and  by  others,  weapons  resembling  those  of  the  living  Bdlistt$ 
and  Silunis ;  but  which  M.  Agassiz  has  shown  to  be  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  The  spines,  in  the  genera  last  mentioned,  articulate 
with  the  backbone,  whereas  there  are  no  signs  of  any  such  articu- 
lation in  the  ichthyodorulites.     These  last  appear  to  have  been  bony 


Agassiz,  Pois.  Fos.  vol.  ii.  tab.  28,  29. 
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spines  which  formed  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin,  like  that  of 
fhe  living  genera  Cestracion  and   Chinuera  (see  a,  fig.  414.).    In 

Fig.  414. 


Chinuera  monstrom.* 
«.  Spine  ftmning  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

both  of  these  genera,  the  posterior  concaTO  face  is  armed  with  small 
spines,  as  in  that  of  the  fossil  Hybodus  (fig.  413.)»  one  of  the  shark 
fiunily  found  fossil  at  Lyme  Regis.  Such  spines  are  simply  im- 
bedded in  the  flesh,  and  attached  to  strong  muscles.  "  They  serve,** 
says  Dr.  Buckland,  "as  in  the  Chinuera  (fig.  414.),  to  raise  and  de- 
press the  fin,  their  action  resembling  that  of  a  moveable  mast, 
raising  and  lowering  backwards  the  sail  of  a  barge.**  f 

ReptUe8  of  the  Lias, — It  is  not,  however,  the  fossil  fish  which 
form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  Lias ; 
but  the  reptiles,  which  are  extraordinary  for  their  number,  size,  and 
stmcture.  Among  the  most  singular  of  these  are  several  species  of 
Ichthyosaurus  and  Flesiosaurus  (figs.  415,  416.).  The  genus  Ich- 
thyosaurus, or  fish-lizard,  is  not  confined  to  this  formation,  but  has 
been  found  in  strata  as  high  as  the  lower  chalk  of  England,  and  as 
low  as  the  trias  of  Germany,  a  formation  which  immediately  succeeds 
tbe  lias  in  the  descending  order.}  It  is  evident  from  their  fish-like 
^GTtehnd,  their  paddles,  resembling  those  of  a  porpoise  or  whale,  the 
length  of  their  tail,  and  other  part«  of  their  structure,  that  the  habits 
of  the  Ichthyosaurs  were  aquatic.  Their  jaws  and  teeth  show  that 
they  were  carnivorous ;  and  the  half-digested  remains  of  fishes  and 
reptiles,  found  within  their  skeletons,  indicate  the  precise  nature 
of  their  food.§ 

A  specimen  of  the  hinder  fin  or  paddle  of  Ichthyosaurus  communis 
^^as  discovered  in  1840  at  Barrow-on-Soar,  by  Sir  P.  Egerton,  which 
distinctly  exhibits  on  its  posterior  margin  the  remains  of  cartila- 
ginous rays  that  bifurcate  as  they  approach  the  edge,  like  those  in 
the  fin  of  a  fish,  (See  a,  fig.  417.)  It  had  previously  been  supposed, 
says  Pro£  Owen,  that  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Ichthyosaurus 
were  enveloped,  while  living,  in  a  smooth  integument,  like  that  of 
the  turtle  and  porpoise,  which  has  no  other  support  than  is  afibrded 
bj  the  bones  and  ligaments  within ;  but  it  now  appears  that  the  fin 
was  much  larger,  expanding  far  beyond  its  osseous  framework,  and 

*  Agassis,  Poissons  Fossiles,  toL  iii        \  Ibid.  p.  168. 
tab.  C  fig.  1.  §  Ibid.  p.  187. 

t  Bridgewater  Treatifle,  p.  290. 
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deviating  widely  in  its  fish-like  rajs  from  the  ordinary  reptilian  tjpe. 
In  fig.  417.  the  posterior  bones,  or  digital  ossicles  of  the  paddle,  tue 
seen  near  b ;  and  beyond  these  is  the  dark  carbonized  integument 
of  the  terminal  half  of  the  fin,  the  outline  of  which  is  beautifuUj 
defined.*^  Prof.  Owen  believes  that,  besides  the  fore-paddles,  these 
short-  and  stiff-necked  saurians  were  furnished  with  a  tail-fin  with- 
out radiating  bones,  and  purely  tegumentary,  expanding  in  a  verticiil 
direction ;  an  organ  of  motion  which  enabled  them  to  turn  ^eir 
heads  rapidly.f 

Mr.  Conybeare  was  enabled,  in  1824,  after  examining  many  skele- 


*  GeoL  Soc  Transact.  Second  Series, 
ToL  Yi.  p.  199.  pL  xz. 


t  GeoL  Soc.  Trans.  Second  Series, 
voLt.  p.  511. 
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Fig.  417. 


Posterior  part  of  hind  (In  or  paddle  ot  lektkifosaunu  eomnmmis. 

tons  nearlj  perfect,  to  give  an  ideal  restoration  of  the  osteology  of 
this  genus,  and  of  that  of  the  JPIesiosaurus.*  (See  figs.  415,  416.) 
The  latter  animal  had  an  extremely  long  neck  and  small  head,  with 
teeth  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  paddles  analogous  to  those  of 
the  IckthyosaurWy  but  larger.  It  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
shallow  seas  and  estuaries,  and  to  have  breathed  air  like  the  Ichthjo- 
saar  and  our  modem  cetacea«t  Some  of  the  reptiles  above  men- 
tioned were  of  formidable  dimensions.  One  specimen  of  Ichthyo- 
Taurus  platyodcny  from  the  lias  at  Lyme,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, must  have  belonged  to  an  animal  more  than  24  feet  in 
length ;  and  another  of  the  JPtesiosaurus,  in  the  same  collection,  is 
11  feet  long.  The  form  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  may  have  fitted  it 
to  cut  through  the  waves  like  the  porpoise ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  FUnosauruSy  at  least  the  long-necked  species  (fig.  416.),  was 
hetter  suited  to  fish  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays  defended  from  heavy 
breakers. 

In  many  specimens  both  of  Ichthyosaur  and  Plesiosaur  the  bones  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  tail  are  in  their  natural  position,  while  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  are  detached  and  in  confusion.  Mr.  Stutch- 
burg  has  suggested  that  their  bodies  after  death  became  inflated  with 
gases,  and,  while  the  abdominal  viscera  were  decomposing,  the  bones, 
though  disunited,  were  retained  within  the  tough  dermal  covering 
as  in  a  bag,  until  the  whole,  becoming  water-logged,  sank  to  the 
bottom.^  As  they  belonged  to  individuals  of  all  ages  they  are  sup- 
posed, by  Dr.  Buckland,  to  have  experienced  a  violent  death ;  and 
the  same  conclusion  might  also  be  drawn  from  their  having  escaped 
the  attacks  of  their  own  predacious  race,  or  of  fishes,  found  fossil  in 
the  same  beds. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  anatomists  have  agreed  that  these  ex- 
tinct saurians  must  have  inhabited  the  sea ;  and  it  was  urged  that, 
as  there  are  now  chelonians,  like  the  tortoise,  living  in  fresh  water, 
and  others,  as  the  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  so  there  may  have 

*  G«oL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  toL  L  Trans.  Ist  Ser.  toI.  t.  p.  559.  ;  and 
pl  49.  Buckland,  Bridgew.  Treat,  p.  203. 

t  Conybeare  and  De  la  Beche.  QeoX,       %  Quart.  GeoL  Joum.  voL  11.  p.  411. 
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been  formerly  some  saurians  proper  to  salt,  others  to  fresh  water. 
The  common  crocodile  of  the  Ganges  is  well  known  to  frequent 
equally  that  river  and  the  brackish  and  salt  water  near  its  mouth ; 
and  crocodiles  are  said  in  like  manner  to  be  abundant  both  in  the 
rivers  of  the  Isla  de  Finos  (or  Isle  of  Pines),  south  of  Cuba,  and  in 
the  open  sea  round  the  coast.  More  recently  a  saurian  has  been  dis- 
covered of  aquatic  habits  and  exclusively  marine.  This  creature  was 
found  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  during  the  visit  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle 
to  that  archipelago,  in  1835,  and  its  habits  were  then  observed  by 
Mr.  Darwin.  The  islands  alluded  to  are  situated  under  the  equator, 
nearly  600  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  South  America. 
They  are  volcanic ;  some  of  them  being  3000  or  4000  feet  high ; 
and  one  of  them,  Albemarle  Island,  75  miles  long.  The  climate  is 
mild ;  very  little  rain  falls ;  and,  in  the  whole  archipelago,  there 
is  only  one  rill  of  fresh  water  that  reaches  the  coast.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  vegetation  scanty.  The  birds, 
reptiles,  plants,  and  insects  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  species 
found  no  where  else  in  the  world,  although  all  partake,  in  their 
general  form,  of  a  South  American  type.  Of  the  mammalia^  says 
Mr.  Darwin,  one  species  alone  appears  to  be  indigenous,  namely,  a 
large  and  peculiar  kind  of  mouse ;  but  the  number  of  li^sards,  tor- 
toises, and  snakes  is  so  great,  that  it  may  be  called  a  land  of  reptiles. 
The  variety,  indeed,  of  species  is  small ;  but  the  individuals  of  each 
are  in  wonderful  abundance.  There  is  a  turtle,  a  large  tortoise 
(  Testudo  Indicus),  four  lizards,  and  about  the  same  number  of  snakes, 
but  no  frogs  or  toads.  Two  of  the  lizards  belong  to  the  family 
Iguanida  of  Bell,  and  to  a  peculiar  genus  (Amhfyrhi^hus)  esta- 
blished by  that  naturalist,  and  so  named  from  their  obtusely  trun- 
cated head  and  short  snout.*  Of  these  lizards  one  is  terrestrial  in 
its  habits,  and  burrows  in  the  ground,  swarming  everywhere  on  the 
land,  having  a  round  tail,  and  a  moutii  somewhat  resembling  in  form 
that  of  the  tortoise.  The  other  is  aquatic,  and  has  its  tail  flattened 
laterally  for  swimming  (see  fig.  418.)  '^This  marine  saurian,"  says 
Mr.  Darwin,  ^  is  extremely  oommon  on  all  the  islands  throughout 

Fig.  418. 


Ambiyrkynckus  erittattu,  B«ll.    Length  varying  from  3  to  4  feet.    The  only  extitfaif  marine  tiurd 

DOW  known. 

«.  Tooth,  natural  ilse  and  magnified. 
*  AuS\vs,  ambfys,  blunt ;  and  hyxf^h  rhj/nckus,  snout* 
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the  arcbipelftgo.  It  lives  exclusivelj  on  the  rocky  sea-beaches,  and 
I  never  saw  one  ev^i  ten  yards  inshore.  The  usual  length  is  about 
a  j&rd,  but  there  are  some  even  4  feet  long.  It  is  of  a  dirty  black 
colour,  sluggish  in  its  movements  on  the  land ;  but,  when  in  the 
water,  it  swims  with  perfect  ease  and  quickness  by  a  serpentine 
movement  of  its  body  and  flattened  taU,  the  legs  during  this  time 
being  motionless,  and  closely  collapsed  on  its  sides.  Their  limbs  and 
strong  claws  are  admirably  adapted  for  crawling  over  the  rugged  and 
fissured  masses  of  lava  which  everywhere  form  the  coast  In  such 
situationa,  a  group  of  six  or  seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles  may 
oftentimes  be  seen  on  the  black  rocks,  a  few  feet  above  the  surf, 
basking  in  the  sun  with  outstretched  legs.  Their  stomachs,  on  being 
opened,  were  Ibund  to  be  largely  distended  with  minced  sea-weed,  of 
a  kind  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  coast  To  obtain  this,  the  lizards  go  out  to  sea  in  shoals. 
One  of  these  animals  was  simk  in  salt  water,  from  the  ship,  with 
a  heavy  weight  attached  to  it,  and  on  being  drawn  up  again  after 
an  hour*  it  was  quite  active  and  unharmed.  It  is  not  yet  known  by 
the  inhabitants  where  this  animal  lays  its  eggs ;  a  singular  fact, 
considering  its  abundance,  and  that  the  natives  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  eggs  of  the  terrestrial  Ambfyrkj^kus,  which  is  also  herbi- 
vorous.'* • 

In  those  deposits  now  forming  by  the  sediment  washed  away  from 
the  wasting  shores  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  the  remains  of  saurians, 
both  of  the  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  of  chelonians  and  fish,  may  be 
mingled  with  marine  shells,  without  any  bones  of  land  quadrupeds  or 
batrachian  reptiles ;  yet  even  here  we  should  expect  the  remains  of 
marine  mammalia  to  be  imbedded  in  the  new  strata,  for  there  are 
seals,  besides  several  kinds  of  cetacea,  on  the  Galapagian  shores ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  the  parallel  between  the  modem  fauna,  above  described, 
and  the  ancient  one  of  the  lias  would  not  hold  good. 

Sudden  destruetum  of  saurians.  —  It  has.  been  remarked,  and 
truly,  that  many  of  the  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in  the  lias, 
must  have  met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate  burial ;  and  that  the 
destructive  operation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  was  often 
repeated. 

**  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  *^  scarcely  a  single  bone  or  scale 
has  been  removed  from  the  place  it  occupied  during  life ;  which  could 
not  have  happened  had  the  uncovered  bodies  of  these  saurians  been 
left,  even  for  a  few  hours,  exposed  to  putrefaction,  and  to  the  attacks 
of  fishes,  and  other  smaller  animals  at  the  bottom  of  the  8ea."t  ^ot 
only  are  the  skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurs  entire,  but  sometimes  the 
contents  of  their  stomachs  still  remain  between  their  ribs,  as  before 
remarked,  so  that  we  can  discover  the  particular  species  of  fish  on 
which  they  lived,  and  the  form  of  their  excrements.  Not  unfre- 
quendy  there  are  layers  of  these  coprolites,  at  different  depths  in  the 
lias,  at  a  distance  from  any  entire  skeletons  of  the  marine  lizards 

*  Darwin's  Journal,  chap.  xix.  t  Bridgew.  Treat.,  p.  125. 
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from  which  thej  were  derived ;  *^  as  if,"  says  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche, 
'<  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  sea  received  small  sudden  accessions  of 
matter  from  time  to  time,  covering  up  the  coprolites  and  other  ex- 
uviae which  had  accumulated  during  the  intervals."*  It  is  farther 
stated  that,  at  Lyme  Regis,  those  surfaces  only  of  the  coprolites 
which  lay  uppermost  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have  suffered  partial 
decay,  from  the  action  of  water  before  they  were  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  muddy  sediment  that  has  afterwards  permanently 
enveloped  them,  f 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  Calamary  or  pen-and-ink  fish  (^Geo- 
teuthis  BollensiSf  Schuble  sp.)  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  lias 
at  Lyme,  with  the  ink-bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink  in 
a  dried  state,  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  and  but  slightly  impr^- 
nated  with  carbonate  of  lime.  These  cephalopoda^  therefore,  must, 
like  the  saurians,  have  been  soon  buried  in  sediment;  for,  if  long 
exposed  after  death,  the  membrane  containing  the  ink  would  have 
decayed.  J 

As  we  know  that  river-fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in  their 
own  element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of  turbid  fresh  water  into 
the  sea  may  be  still  more  fatal  to  marine  tribes.  In  the  '^  Principles 
of  Geology"  I  have  shown  that  large  quantities  of  mud  and  drowned 
animals  have  been  swept  down  into  the  sea  by  rivers  during  earth- 
quakes, as  in  Java,  in  1699 ;  and  that  undescribable  multitudes  of 
dead  fishes  have  been  seen  floating  on  the  sea  after  a  discharge  of 
noxious  vapours  during  similar  convulsions.  §  But,  in  the  intervals 
between  such  catastrophes,  strata  may  have  accumulated  slowly  in 
the  sea  of  the  lias,  some  being  formed  chiefly  of  one  description  of 
shell,  such  as  ammonites,  others  of  gryphites. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  reader  will  infer  that  the  lias  is  for 
the  most  part  a  marine  deposit  Some  members,  however,  of  the 
series,  especially  in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  have  an  estuary  character, 
and  must  have  been  formed  within  the  influence  of  rivers.  In  Glou- 
cestershire, where  there  is  a  good  type  of  the  lias  of  the  West  of 
England,  it  has  been  divided  into  an  upper  mass  of  shale  with  a  base 
of  marlstone,  and  a  lower  series  of  shales  with  underlying  limestones 
and  shales.  We  learn  from  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie  Q, 
that  in  the  superior  of  these  two  divisions  numerous  remains  of  in- 
sects and  plants  have  been  detected  in  several  places,  mingled  with 
marine  shells;  but  in  the  inferior  division  similar  fossils  are  still 
more  plentiful.  One  band,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness,  has 
been  named  the  ^Mnsect  limestone."  It  passes  upwards  into  a  shale 
containing  Cypris  and  Estheria,  and  is  charged  with  the  wing-cmses 
of  several  genera  of  coleoptera,  and  with  some  nearly  entire  beetles,  of 
which  the  eyes  are  preserved.    The  nervures  of  the  wings  of  neui>op- 

*  Geological  Besearches,  p.  334.  §  See  Principles,  Indax^  Lancerote, 

t  Backland,  Bridgew.  Treat.,  p.  307.    Graham  Island,  Calabria. 
X  Ibid.  |]  A  History  of  Fossil  Insects.   &c 

1846.     London. 
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terons  insects  (fig.  419.)  are  beautiftillj 
J}^^'  perfect  in  this  bed.  Ferns,  with  leaves 

of  monocotjledonons  plants,  and  some 
apparently  brackish  and  freshwater 
shells,  accompany  the  insects  in  several 
places,  while  in  others  marine  shells 
"**£?»:?  Ll^'^<SSSS."h2;.%2j:  predominate,  the  fossils  varying  appa. 
p.  B.  Brodie.)  Tcntly  as  WO  examine  the  bed  nearer  or 

farther  from  the  ancient  land,  or  the  source  whence  the  fresh  water  was 
derived.  There  are  two,  or  even  three,  bands  of  '*  insect  limestone  ^  in 
several  sections,  and  they  have  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Brodie  to  retain 
the  same  Uthological  and  zoological  characters  when  traced  from  the 
centre  of  Warwickshire  to  the  borders  of  the  southern  part  of  Wales. 
After  studying  300  specimens  of  these  insects  from  the  lias,  Mr.  West- 
wood  declares  that  they  comprise  both  wood-eating  and  herb-de- 
vouring beetles  of  the  Linnean  genera  Elater,  Carabus,  Ssc.,  besides 
grasshoppers  {GTyUu$\  and  detached  wings  of  dragon-flies  and  may- 
flies^ or  insects  referable  to  the  Linnean  genera  Libelluloy  EphemerOy 
HemerobhUy  and  PanorpOy  in  all  belonging  to  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  families.  The  size  of  the  species  is  usually  small,  and  such  as 
taken  alone  would  imply  a  temperate  climate ;  but  many  of  the  asso- 
ciated organic  remains  of  other  classes  must  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion. 
Fossil  plants. — Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Lias,  several 
flipecies  of  Zamia  have  been  found  at  Lyme 
^^^^^^^  Regis,  and  the  remains  of  coniferous  plants 

at  Whitby.  Fragments  of  wood  are  com- 
mon, and  often  converted  into  limestone. 
That  some  of  this  wood,  though  now  petri- 
fled,  was  soft  when  it  first  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  is  shown  by  a  specimen  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Greological  Society  (see  fig.  420.),  which  has  the 
form  of  an  ammaniie  indented  on  its  surface. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart  enumerates  forty-seven  liassic  acrogens,  most 
of  them  ferns ;  and  fifty  gymnogens,  of  which  thirty-nine  are  cycads, 
and  eleven  conifers.  Ajnong  the  cycads  the  predominance  of  Zamites 
and  Nilssoniay  and  among  the  ferns  the  numerous  genera  with  leaves 
having  reticulated  veins  (as  in  fig.  385.  p.  315.),  are  mentioned  as 
botanical  characteristics  of  this  era.*  The  absence  as  yet  from  the 
Lias  and  Ooolite  of  all  signs  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  leaves  of  such  plants  are  frequent  in  tertiary  strata, 
and  occur  in  the  Cretaceous,  though  less  plentifully  (see  above, 
p.  267.)  The  angiosperms  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  at  the  least 
comparatively  rare  in  these  older  secondary  periods,  when  more 
space  was  occupied  by  the  Cycads  and  Conifers. 

Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias, — If  we  now  endeavour  to  restore, 
in  imagination,  the  ancient  condition  of  the  European  area  at  the 

*  Tableau  des  Y^g.  Foa.  1S49,  p.  105. 
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period  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  we  must  conceive  a  sea  in  wlucli  the 
growth  of  coral-reefs  and  shelly  limestones,  after  proceeding  without 
interruption  for  ages,  was  liable  to  be  stopped  suddenly  by  the  depo- 
sition of  clayey  sediment.  Then,  again,  the  argillaceous  matter,  de- 
void of  corals,  was  deposited  for  ages,  and  attained  a  thickness  of 
hundreds  of  feet,  until  another  period  arrived  when  the  same  space 
was  again  occupied  by  calcareous  sand,  or  solid  rocks  of  shell  and 
coral,  to  be  again  succeeded  by  the  recurrence  of  another  period  of 
argillaceous  deposition.  Mr.  Conybeare  has  remarked  of  the  entire 
group  of  Oolite  and  Lias,  that  it  consists  of  repeated  alternations  of 
clay,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  following  each  other  in  the  same 
order.  Thus  the  clays  of  the  lias  are  followed  by  the  sands  of  the 
inferior  oolite,  and  these  again  by  shelly  and  coralline  limestone 
(Bath  oolite,  &c.) ;  so,  in  the  middle  oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  is  fol- 
lowed by  calcareous  grit  and  coral  rag ;  lastly,  in  the  upper  oolite, 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland  sand  and  limestone.* 
The  clay  beds,  however,  as  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  remarks,  can  be  fol- 
lowed over  larger  areas  than  the  sands  or  sandstones,  f  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  while  the  oolitic  system  becomes  ar^iaceous 
and  resembles  a  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  it  assumes  in  the  Alps  an 
almost  purely  calcareous  form,  the  sands  and  clays  being  omitted ; 
and  even  in  the  intervening  tracts  it  is  more  complicated  and  variable 
than  appears  in  ordinary  descriptions.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
clays  and  intervening  limestones  do  retain,  in  reality,  a  pretty  uni- 
form character  for  distances  of  from  400  to  600  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  north  to  south. 

According  to  M.  Thirria,  the  entire  oolitic  group  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  H^ute  Sadne,  in  France,  may  be  equal  in  thickness  to 
tliat  of  England ;  but  the  importance  of  the  argillaceous  divisions  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  they  exhibit  in  England,  where 
they  are  about  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  limestones,  whereas, 
in  the  part  of  France  alluded  to,  they  reach  only  about  a  third  of  that 
thickness4  In  the  Jura  the  clays  are  still  thinner ;  and  in  the  Alps 
they  thin  out  and  almost  vanish. 

•  In  order  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events,  we  may  ima- 
gine, first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  the  receptacle  for  ages  of  fine 
argillaceous  sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  currents,  which  may  have 
communicated  with  rivers,  or  with  part  of  the  sea  near  a  wasting 
coast  This  mud  ceases,  at  length,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same  region, 
either  because  the  land  which  had  previously  suffered  denudation 
is  depressed  and  submerged,  or  because  the  current  is  deflected  in 
another  direction  by  the  altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and 
neighbouring  dry  land.  By  such  changes  the  water  becomes  once 
more  clear  and  fit  for  the  growth  of  stony  zoophytes.  Calcareous 
sand  is  then  formed  from  comminuted  shell  and  coral,  or,  in  some 
cases,  arenaceous  matter  replaces  the  clay;  because  it  commonly 

*  Con.  and  FhiL,  p.  166.  f  Boraf  8  D'Aobniason,  torn.  ii.  p.  456. 

t  Geol  Eesearchea,  p.  337. 
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liappens  that  the  finer  sediment,  being  first  drifted  farthest  from 
coasts,  is  subseqnentlj  overspread  bj  coarse  sand,  after  the  sea  has 
grown  shallower,  or  when  the  land,  increasing  in  extent,  whether  by 
apheaval  or  by  sediment  filling  up  parts  of  the  sea,  has  approached 
nearer  to  the  spots  first  occupied  by  fine  mud« 

In  order  to  account  for  another  great  formation,  like  the  Oxford 
clay,  again  covering  one  of  coral  limestone,  we  must  suppose  a  sink* 
ing  down  like  that  which  is  now  taking  place  in  some  existing 
regions  of  coral  between  Australia  and  South  America.  The  oc- 
currence of  subsidences,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  may  have  caused  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  and  the  adjoining  land,  throughout  great  parts  of 
the  European  area,  to  assume  a  shape  favourable  to  the  deposition  of 
another  set  of  clayey  strata ;  and  this  change  may  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  events  analogous  to  that  already  explained,  and 
these  again  by  a  third  series  in  similar  order.  Bolii  the  ascending 
and  descending  movements  may  have  been  extremely  slow,  like  those 
now  going  on  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  growth  of  every  stratum  of 
coral,  a  few  feet  of  thickness,  may  have  required  centuries  for  its 
completion,  during  which  certain  species  of  organic  beings  disap- 
peared from  the  earth,  and  others  were  introduced  in  their  place ;  so 
that,  in  each  set  of  strata,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Upper  Oolite,  some 
peculiar  and  characteristic  fossils  were  embedded. 

Oolite  and  Lias  of  the  United  States, 

There  are  large  tracts  on  the  globe,  as  in  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  where  all  the  members  of  the  oolitic  series  are  unrepresented. 
In  the  state  of  Virginia,  however,  at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles 
eastward  of  Richmond,  the  capital  of  that  State,  there  is  a  regular 
coal-field  occurring  in  a  depression  of  the  granite  rocks  (see  section, 
fig.  421.),  which  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  first  correctly  referred  to 

Fif .  421. 


fwT\  V  .'"^^V  v^'iyVz/NM^' ^'Wy 


Sectton  showing  the  geological  petition  of  the  Jamet  Riyer.  or  But  Virginian  Coal>field. 
A.  Oraolte,  gneiu,  Ac,  B.  Coal-meaturei. 

a  Tertiary  ttrauu  D.  Drift  or  amdeai  aUtmimm, 

the  age  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  group.  This  opinion  I 
was  enabled  to  confirm  after  collecting  a  large  number  of  fossil 
plants,  fish,  and  shells,  and  examining  the  coal-field  throughout  its 
whole  area.  It  extends  26  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  4 
to  12,  from  east  to  west  The  plants  consist  chiefly  of  zamites^  cala- 
mites,  and  equisetums,  and  these  last  are  very  commonly  met  with  in 
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a  vertical  position  more  or  less  compressed  perpendicularly.  It  is 
clear  that  they  grew  in  the  places  where  they  are  now  buried  in  strata 
of  hardened  sand  and  mud.  I  found  them  maintaining  their  erect 
attitude,  at  points  many  miles  distant  from  others,  in  beds  both  above 
and  between  the  seams  of  coaL  In  order  to  explain  this  fiEU^t  we  must 
suppose  such  shales  and  sandstones  to  have  been  gradually  accumu- 
lated during  the  slow  and  repeated  subsidence  of  the  whole  r^on. 

It  is  wortjiy  of  remark  that  the  Equisetum  eolumnare  of  these 
Virginian  rocks  appears  to  be  undistinguishable  from  the  species 
found  in  the  oolitic  sandstones  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  where  it 
also  is  met  with  in  an  upright  position.  One  of  the  Virginian  fossil 
ferns,  Pecopteris  JVhitbyensiSy  is  also  a  species  common  to  the  York- 
shire oolites.*  These  Virginian  coal-measures  are  composed  of  grits, 
sandstones,  and  shales,  exactly  resembling  those  of  older  or  primary 
date  in  America  and  Europe,  and  they  rival  or  even  surpass  the 
latter  in  the  richness  and  thickness  of  the  coal-seams.  One  of  these, 
the  main  seam,  is  in  some  places  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  composed 
of  pure  bituminous  coal.  On  descending  a  shaft  800  feet  deep,  in 
the  Blackheath  mines  in  Chesterfield  county,  I  found  myself  hi  a 
chamber  more  than  40  feet  high,  caused  by  the  removal  of  this  coaL 
Timber  props  of  great  strength  supported  the  roof,  but  they  were 
seen  to  bend  under  the  incumbent  weight  The  coal  is  like  the 
finest  kinds  shipped  at  Newcastle,  and  when  analysed  yields  the  same 
proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  when 
we  consider  that  this  fuel  has  been  derived  from  an  assemblage  of 
plants  very  distinct  specifically,  and  in  part  generically,  from  those 
which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  ancient  or  paleozoic 
coaL 

The  fossil  fish  of  these  Richmond  strata  belong  to  the  liassic  genus 
TetragonoUpis  (JEchmodus),  see  fig.  411.,  and  to  a  new  genus  which 
I  have  called  Dietyopyge.     Shells  are  very  rare,  as  usually  in  all 

Ffg.  4».' 


a.  Potidonomf/a  or  BUheriaff         b.  Young  of  Mme. 
Oolitic  ooai-thale.  Richmond,  Virginia. 

*  See  description  of  the  coal-field  by  f  Possibly,  as    suggested    bj  Pkt>f. 

the  aathor,  and  of  the  plants  bj  C.  J.  F.  Morris  (OeoL  Jonm.  voL  iiL  p.  875.), 

BunbnryfEsq.,  Quart.  Geol.  Jonm.,  voL  these  delicate  bivalres  may  proTe  to  be- 

iiL  p.  281.  long  to  the  cmstacean  genus  Ettkeria, 
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eoal-bearing  deposit^  but  a  species  of  Posidonomya  is  in  such  pro- 
fusion in  some  shalj  beds  as  to  divide  them  like  the  plates  of  mica 
in  micaceous  shales  (see  fig.  422.). 

In  India,  especially  in  Cutch,  a  formation  occurs  dearly  referable 
to  the  oolitic  and  liassic  type,  as  shown  by  the  shells,  corals,  and 
plants ;  and  there  also  cod  has  been  procured  from  one  member  of 
the  group. 
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TRIAS  OR  NEW  RED   SANDSTONE   OROUF. 


Distinction  between  New  and  Old  Red  Sandstone—  Between  Upper  and  Lower 
New  Red  — The  Trias  and  its  three  divisions  —  Most  laigelj  developed  in  Ger- 
many— Eenper  and  its  fossils — Mnschelkalk  and  fbssOs- Fossil  plants  of  the 
Banter — Triassic  ^ronp  in  England — Bone-bed  of  Axmonth  and  Anst — Red 
Sandstone  of  Warwickshire  and  Cheshire — Footsteps  of  Cheirotkerium  in  England 
and  Germanj — Osteology  of  the  Labyrinthodan — Identification  of  this  Ba- 
trachian  with  the  Cheirotheriam — Triassic  mammifer  —  Origin  of  Red  Sandstone 
and  Rock-salt — Hypothesis  of  saline  volcanic  exhalations — Theory  of  the  pre- 
cipitation  of  salt  from  inland  lakes  or  lagoons — Saltness  of  the  Red  Sea — New 
Red  Sandstone  in  the  United  States — Fossil  footprints  of  birds  and  reptiles  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut — Antiquity  of  the  Red  Sandstone  containing  them. 

Between  the  Lias  and  the  Coal  (or  Carboniferous  group)  there  is 
interposed,  in  the  midland  and  western  counties  of  England,  a  great 
series  of  red  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
"  New  Bed  Sandstone  formation"  was  first  given,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  shales  and  sandstones  called  the  *^  Old  Red"  (c.  fig.  423.), 
often  identical  in  mineral  character,  which  lie  immediately  beneaUi 
the  coal  {b). 

Fig.  m. 


New  red  sandstone. 


b.  Coal. 


c.  Old  red. 


The  name  of  "  Red  Marl"  has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  the  red 
clays  of  this  formation,  as  before  explained  (p.  13.)$  for  they  are 
remarkably  free  from  calcareous  matter.  The  absence,  indeed,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  together 
with  the  bright  red  colour  of  most  of  ihe  rocks  of  this  group,  causes 
a  strong  contrast  between  it  and  the  Jurassic  formations  before  de- 
scribed. 

Before  the  distinctness  of  the  fossil  remains  characterizing  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  English  New  Red  had  been  clearly 
recognized,  it  was  found  convenient  to  have  a  common  name  for 
all  the  strata  intermediate  in  position  between  the  Lias  and  Coal ; 
and  the  term  ^^Poikilitic"  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Cony beare  and 
Buckland*,  from  irotJccXoc,  i>oikilos,  variegatedy  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  strata  of  this  group  having  been  called  variegated  by 

*  Backland,  Bridg.  Treat.,  vol  ii.  p.  3S. 
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Werner,  from  their  exhibiting  spots  and  streaks  of  light-blue,  green, 
ftnd  buff  colour,  in  a  red  base. 

A  single  term,  thus  comprehending  both  Upper  and  Lower  New 
Red,  or  the  Triaasic  and  Permian  groups  of  modem  classifications, 
maj  still  be  useful  in  describing  districts  where  we  have  to  speak  of 
masses  of  red  sandstone  and  shale,  referable,  in  part,  to  both  these 
eras,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  it  is  impossible  to  divide. 

TRIAS  OR  UPPER  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE  OBOUP. 

The  accompanying  table  will  explain  the  subdivisions  generally 
adopted  for  the  uppermost  of  the  two  systems  above  alluded  to,  and 
the  names  given  to  them  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 


Sfnonymt. 


Trias  OT  Upper 
New    Red 
Sandstone   - 


Saliferons    and    gyp-1 


French. 


seems     shales     and  >Keuper  -    Mamea  iris^es. 

sandstone       -        -J 

4.  (w«.tin6  io  EngUnd)      Maschelkalk  -{^S^^'iS^r"' 
c.  Sandstone  and  quarta-  \  Bunter-sand-  \  ^  v.  . :«-— < 
ose  conglomerate    -/     stein-        .j^Grts  bigarre. 

I  shall  first  describe  this  group  as  it  occurs  in  South-western  and 
North-western  Grermany,  for  it  is  far  more  fully  developed  there 
than  in  England  or  France.  It  has  been  called  the  Trias  by  German 
writers,  or  the  Triple  Group,  because  it  is  separable  into  three  distinct 
formations,  called  the  "Keuper,*'  the  '^  Muschelkalk,*'  and  the  **Bun- 
ter-sandstein." 

T%e  Keuper,  the  first  or  newest  of  these,  is  1000  feet  thick  in 

Wurtemberg,  and  is  divided  by  Alberti  into  sandstone,  gypsum,  and 

carbonaceous  slate-clay.*    Remains  of  Reptiles,  called  Nothosaurus 

Fig.  4M.  "^^  Pkytosaurus^  have  been  found  in  it  with 

Lahyrinthodan  ;  the  detached  teeth,  also,  of 

placoid  fish  and  of  rays,  and  of  the  genera 

Saurichthys  and  Gyrolepis  (^figs.  433, 434., 

p.  338.).     The  plants  of  the  Keuper  are 

gencrically  very  analogous  to  those  of  the 

lias  and  oolite,  consisting  of  ferns,  equise- 

taccous  plants,  cycads,  and  conifers,  with 

EiT'utrlUes  eotunmaris.  (Srn.  Ktfui-   A  feW   doubtful    mOUOCOtylodonS.       A  fow 
setum  eotumnare.)     FraxinenC  of  .  •■  k*       *     ^^  r 

ftem.  and  a  small  portion  of  same  species,  sucn   as  Ufqutsetites  coiumnanSy 
magaifled.   Keuper.  ^^^  commou  to  this  group  and  the  oolite. 

The  Muschelkalk  consists  chiefly  of  a  compact,  greyish  limestone, 
but  includes  beds  of  dolomite  in  many  places,  together  with  gypsum 
and  rock-salt  This  limestone,  a  rock  wholly  unrepresented  in  Eng- 
land, abounds  in  fossil  shells,  as  the  name  implies.  Among  the  ce- 
phalopoda there  are  no  belemnites,  and  no  ammonites  with  foliated 
sutures,  as  in  the  incumbent  lias  and  oolite,  but  a  genu^  allied  to  the 
Ajcomonite,  called  CeratUes  by  De  Haan,  in  which  the  descending 

*  Monog.  des  Bunten  Sandateina. 
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Ceratitu  nodotm.    Mwchelluilk. 
a.  Side  Tiew.  ft.  Front  rlew. 

A  Partially  denticulated  oatllne  of  the  lepU  dlridlng  the  chambert. 

lobes  (see  a,  by  c,  ^g.  426.)  terminate  in  a  few  small  denticulations 
pointing  inwards.  Among  the  bivalve  shells,  the  Posidania  nunutOj 
Goldf.  (Posidonomt/a  minuta,  Bronn),  see  fig.  426.,  is  abundant,  ranging 
through  the  Keuper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Bunter-sandstein ;  and  Avi- 
cula  sociaUs,  fig.  427.,  having  a  similar  range,  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  Muschelkalk  in  German  j,  France,  and  Poland. 

Fig.  436.  a  Fig.  4Sr. 

& 


PotidoHia  nunuia,  a,  AvieuiasoeiaUi  ft.  Slderiewof  nmc 

Goldf.  {Potido-  Characteristic  of  the  MuKhelkalk. 

nomjfa  nUmUa, 
Broon.) 

The  abundance  of  the  heads  and  stems  of  lilj  encrinites,  Enerinus 
Fig.4S8.  hliiformiSy  fig.  428.  (or  Encrinites  numiUfarmit\ 

show  the  slow  manner  in  which  some  beds  of  this 
limestone  have  been  formed  in  clear  sea-water. 
The  star-fish  called  Aspidura  loricaia,  fig.  429., 

Fig.  429. 


BneHnm  laiifomSs,  Schlott.    Sjn.E.  montlifdrmii. 
Bodr,  arms,  and  part  of  stem, 
a.  Section  of  stem. 
Moscbelkalk. 


a.  Upper  side. 

ft.  Lower  side. 

Moscbelkalk. 
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is  as  jet  peculiar  to  the  Muschelkalk.  In  the  same  formation  are 
found  ganoid  fish  with  heterocercal  tails,  qi  the  genus  Fkteodus,  (See 
fig.  430.) 


Fig.  430. 


Fig.  431. 


Palatal  teeth  of  PlacoiUu  gigat, 
Muscbelkalk. 


a.  VoUxia  heteropJ^Ua.  (Sni.  Foliua 

brevifitlia.) 

b.  portion  of  lame  magnified  to  thow 

fhictlficatton.    Suiibad. 
Bunter-Mndstein. 


The  Bunter-sandstein  consists  of  various  coloured  sandstones, 
dolomites,  and  red-clajs,  with  some  beds,  especially  in  the  Hartz,  of 
calcareous  pisolite  or  roe-stone,  the  whole  sometimes  attaining  a 
thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet.  The  sandstone  of  the  Yosges, 
according  to  Von  Meyer,  is  proved,  by  the  presence  of  Labyrin- 
thodoHj  to  belong  to  this  lowest  member  of  the  Triassic  group.  At 
Solzbad  (or  Soultz-les-bains),  near  Strasburg,  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Yosges,  many  plants  have  been  obtained  from  the  *'  hunter,"  espe- 
cially conifers  of  the  extinct  genus  Voltziay  peculiar  to  this  period, 
in  which  even  the  fructification  has  been  preserved.     (See  ^g.  431.) 

Out  of  thirty  species  of  ferns,  cycads,  conifers,  and  other  plants, 
enumerated  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  in  1849,  as  coming  from  the 
^gres  bigarr^,"  or  Bunter,  not  one  is  common  to  the  Keuper.*  This 
difference,  however,  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  flora  of 
'^  the  Bunter"  has  been  almost  entirely  derived  from  one  district  (the 
neighbourhood  of  Strasburg),  and  its  peculiarities  may  be  local. 

The  footprints  of  a  reptile  {LabyHrUhodon)  have  been  observed  on 
the  clays  of  this  member  of  the  Trias,  near  Hildburghausen,  in  Sax- 
ony, impressed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  beds,  and  standing  out  as 
casts  in  relief  from  the  under  sides  of  incumbent  slabs  of  sandstone. 
To  these  I  shall  again  allude  in  the  sequel ;  they  attest,  as  well  as 
the  accompanying  ripple-marks,  and  the  cracks  which  traverse  the 
clays,  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  beds  of  this  formation  in  shallow 
water,  and  sometimes  between  high  and  low  water. 


Triassic  Group  in  England, 

In  England  the  Lias  is  succeeded  by  conformable  strata  of  red  and 
green  marl,  or  clay.  There  intervenes,  however,  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Axmouth,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  cliffs  of  Westbury 

•  Tableau  des  Genres  de  V^g.  Fos.,  Diet.  Univ.  1849. 
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and  Aust,  in  Gloucestershirey  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  a  dark- 
coloured  stratum,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^  bone-bed."  It 
abounds  in  the  remains  of  saurians  and  fish,  and  was  formerly  classed 
as  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Lias ;  but  Sir  P.  Egerton  has  shown  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  Upper  New  Bed  Sandstone,  for  it  contains 
an  assemblage  of  fossil  fish  which  are  either  peculiar  to  this  stratum 
or  belong  to  species  well  known  in  the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany. 
These  fish  belong  to  the  genera  Aeroduiy  Hyhodui^  Gyrolepis,  and 
Saurichthys. 

Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bed  and  the  Muschel- 
kalk of  Germany  are  Hyhodui  plicaiUis  (fig.  432.),  Sauriehihys  apt- 
calls  (fig.  433.),  Gyrolepis  tenuistriahu  (fig.  434.),  and  G.  AlbertxL 
Remains  of  saurians  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone-bed,  and  plates 
of  an  Enerinus. 

Flg.4n.  FIg.4M. 

-Flg.43S. 


SamHchtkyt  apteatii.  Ggrolepi$  Ummirtriahtt. 

Tooth;  nat.  tile, Hid  Scal«{   nat.  tise,  and 

Axmouth.  magniflitd.    Ajmurath. 


Hifbadus  plieatiUt.    Teeth.    Bone-bed, 
Atut  and  Axmouth. 


The  strata  of  red  and  green  marl,  which  follow  the  bone-bed  in 
the  descending  order  at  Axmouth  and  Aust,  are  destitute  of  organic 
remains ;  as  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  corresponding  beds 
in  almost  every  part  of  England.  But  fossils  have  been  found  at  a 
few  localities  in  sandstones  of  this  formation,  in  Worcestershire  and 
Warwickshire,  and  among  them  the  bivalve  shell  called  I^mdonia 
minutOy  Groldf.,  before  mentioned  (fig.  426.  p.  336.). 

The  upper  member  of  the  English  ^'Ne^  Bed"  containing  this 
shell,  in  those  parts  of  England,  is,  according  to  Messrs.  Murchison 
and  Strickland,  600  feet  thick,  and  consists  chiefly  of  red  marl  or 
slate,  with  a  band  of  sandstone.  Ichthyodorulites,  or  spines  of 
Hybodusj  teeth  of  fishes,  and  footprints  of  reptiles  were  observed  by 
the  same  geologists  in  these  strata* ;  and  the  remains  of  a  saurian, 
called  Bhynchotaurusy  have  been  found  in  this  portion  of  the  Trias 
at  Grinsell,  near  Shrewsbury.  , 

In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  the  gypseous  and  saliferous  red  shales 
and  clays  of  the  Trias  are  between  1000  and  1500  feet  thick.  In 
some  places  lenticular  masses  of  rock-salt  are  interpolated  between 
the  argillaceous  beds,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the 
sequeL 

The  lower  division  or  English  representative  of  the  ^Bunter" 

•  GeoL  Trans.,  Sec  Ser.,  toL  t.  p.  318.  &c. 
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attains  a  thickness  of  GOO  feet  in  the  counties  last  mentioned.  Be- 
sides led  and  green  shale^  and  red  sandstones,  it  comprises  mnch 
soft  white  qnartzose  sandstone,  in  which  the  trunks  of  silicified  trees 
have  heen  met  with  at  Alleslej  Hill,  near  Coventry.  Several  6f 
them  were  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  some  jards  in  length, 
decidedly  of  coniferous  wood,  and  showing  rings  of  annual  growth.* 
Impressions,  also,  of  the  footsteps  of  animals  have  been  detected  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  this  formation.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable occur  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the  whitish  quartzose 
sandstone  of  Storton  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey.  They 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tracks  first  observed  in  a  member  of  the 
Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  at  the  village  of  Hesseberg,  near  Hild- 
bnrghausen,  in  Saxony,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  For  many 
years  these  footprints  have  been  referred  to 
Fig.43&  a  large  unknown  quadruped,  provisionally 

named    Cheirotkerium   by  Professor   Eaup, 
because  the  marks  both  of  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  resembled  impressions  made  by  a  human 
hand.     (See  fig.  435.)     The  footmarks  at 
Hesseberg  are  partly  concave,  and  partly  in 
relief;   the  former,  or  the  depressions,  are 
seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  sandstone 
slabs,  but  those  in  relief  are  only  upon  the 
lower  surfaces,  being  in  fact  natural  casts, 
^n&***BratB/^  SSdiSin,    formed  in   the    subjacent  footprints  as   in 
sjxooy;  one  eighth  of  nat.    moulds.    The  larger  impressious,  which  seem 
to  be  those  of  the  hind  foot,  are  generally 
8  inches  in  length,  and  5  in  width,  and  one  was  12  inches  long. 
Near  each  large  footstep,  and  at  a  regular  distance  (about  an  inch 

^^  ^^  ^^ 

Line  of  footsteps  on  slab  ctf  sandstone.    Hildbarghaosen,  in  Saxony. 

and  a  half),  before  it,  a  smaller  print  of  a  fore  foot,  4  inches  long  and 
3  inches  wide,  occurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each 
pair  in  the  same  line,  at  intervals  of  14  inches  from  pair  to  pair. 
The  large  as  well  as  the  small  steps  show  the  great  toes  alternately 
on  the  right  and  left  side ;  each  step  makes  the  print  of  five  toes,  the 
first  or  great  toe  being  bent  inwards  like  a  thumb.  Though  the  fore 
and  hind  foot  differ  so  much  in  size,  they  are  nearly  similar  in  form. 
The  similar  footmarks  afterwards  observed  in  a  rock  of  corre- 
sponding age  at  Storton  Hill  were  imprinted  on  five  thin  beds  of 
day,  superimposed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  same  quarry,  and  sepa- 
rated by  beds  of  sandstone.     On  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone 

*  Backland,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc  toI.  ii.  p.  439.;  and  Mnrchigon  and  StricUiind, 
Geol.  Trsosu,  Second  S«r.,  yoL  t.  p.  347. 
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strata^  the  solid  casts  of  each  impres8i<Mi  are  salieiit,  in  high  relief^ 
and  afford  models  of  the  feet^  toes,  and  claws  of  the  animals  which 
trod  on  the  claj.  On  the  same  surfaces  Mr.  J.  Cunningham  dis- 
covered (1839)  distinct  casts  of  rainnirop  markings. 

As  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  any  bones  or  teeth  had 
been  met  with  in  the  same  identical  strata  as  the  footsteps,  anato- 
mists indulged,  for  several  jears,  in  various  conjectures  respecting 
the  mysterious  animals  from  which  they  might  have  been  derived. 
Professor  Kaup  suggested  that  the  unknown  quadruped  might  have 
been  allied  to  the  MarsupiaUa  ;  for  in  the  kangaroo  the  first  toe  of 
the  fore  foot  is  in  a  similar  manner  set  obliquely  to  the  others,  like  a 
thumb,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  also 
very  great.  But  M.  Link  conceived  that  some  of  the  four  species  of 
animals  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  found  in  Saxony  might  have 
been  gigantic  BatraelUans;  and  Dr.  Buckland  designated  some  of 
the  footsteps  as  those  of  a  small  web-footed  animal,  probably  croco- 
dilian. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  several  naturalists  of  Liverpool, 
in  their  report  on  the  Storton  quarries,  declared  their  opinion  that 
each  of  the  thin  seams  of  clay  in  which  the  sandstone  casts  were 
moulded  had  formed  successively  a  surface  above  water,  over  which 
the  Cheirotherium  and  other  animals  walked,  leaving  impressions  of 
their  footsteps,  and  that  each  layer  had  been  afterwards  submerged 
by  a  sinking  down  of  the  surfkce,  so  that  a  new  beach  was  formed  at 
low  water  above  the  former,  on  which  other  tracks  were  then  made. 
The  repeated  occurrence  of  ripple-marks  at  various  heights  and 
depths  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire  had  been  explained  in  die 
same  manner.  It  was  also  remarked  that  impressions  of  such  depth 
and  clearness  could  only  have  been  made  by  animals  walking  on  the 
land,  as  their  weight  would  have  been  insufficient  to  make  them  sink 
so  deeply  in  yielding  -clg,y  under  vater.  They  must  therefore  have 
been  air-breathers. 

When  the  inquiry  had  been  brought  to  this  point,  the  reptilian 
remains  discovered  in  the  Trias,  both  of  Germany  and  England,  were 
carefully  examined  by  Prof.  Owen.  He  found,  after  a  microscopic 
investigation  of  the  teeth  from  the  German  sandstone  called  Keuper, 
and  from  the  sandstone  of  Warwick  and  Leamington  (fig.  437.^ 
that  neither  of  them  could  be  referred  to  true  saurians,  although  they 
had  been  named  Mastodonsaurus  and  Pkyiosaurus 
riR.  43T.  Y}j  Jager.    It  appeared  that  they  were  of  the  JBa- 

trachian  order,  and  attested  the  former  existraice 
of  frogs  of  gigantic  dimensions  in  comparison  with 
any  now  living.  Both  the  Continental  and  English 
fossil  teeth  exhibited  a  most  complicated  textnre, 
differing  from  that  previously  observed  in  any  rep- 
Twoth  of  Labmr^'  tile,  whether  recent  or  extinct,  but  most  nearly  ana- 

don  i  nat.  itze.   War-  ,^  ,^,,  .  ..  #• 

wick«andttone.         logous  to  the  Ichtht/osaufus,    A  scctiou  of  One  of 
these  teeth  exhibits  a  series  of  irregular  folds,  re- 
sembling the  labyrinthic  windings  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  and 
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from  this  character  Prof.  Owen  has  proposed  the  name  LabyrkUho-^ 
dm  for  the  new  genns.  The  annexed'  representation  (fig.  438.)  of 
part  of  one  is  given  firom  his  ^^  Odontography,"  plate  64  A,  The 
entire  length  of  this  tooth  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three 
inches  and  a  hal^  and  the  breadth  at  the  base  one  inch  and  a  half. 

Fig.  438. 


Tnafrene  lectioo  of  tooth  of  Labgrfmtkodon  Jatgeri,  Owen  IMoMtodvmsamrm  Jatgfifi, 
Meyer) ;  nat.  lise,  and  a  segment  roagnifled. 

a.  Pulp  cavity,  from  which  the  procesaoi  of  pulp  and  dentine  radiate. 

When  Prof  Owen  had  satisfied  himself  from  an  inspection  of  the 
cranium,  jaws,  and  teeth,  that  a  gigantic  Batrachian  had  existed  at 
the  period  of  the  Trias  or  Upper  New  Bed  Sandstone,  he  soon  found, 
from  the  examination  of  various  bones  derived  from  the  same  forma- 
tion,  that  he  could  define  three  species  of  Labyrinthodony  and  that  in 
this  genus  the  hind  extremities  were  much  larger  than  the  anterior 
o&es.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  iAkd  Labyrinihodon 
having  existed  at  the  period  when  the  Cheirotherian  footsteps  were 
^MAty  was  the  first  step  towards  the  identification  of  those  tracks 
with  the  newlj  discovered  Batrachian.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
observed  that  the  footmarks  of  Cheirotherium  were  more  like  those 
of  toads  than  of  anj  other  living  animal ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  size  of 
^e  three  species  of  Labyrinthodon  corresponded  with  the  size  of 
three  different  kinds  of  footprints  which  had  abreadj  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  three  distinct  Cheirotheria,  It  was  moreover  inferred, 
with  confidence,  that  the  LabyrinthodonvrtA  an  air-breathing  reptile 
&om  the  structure  of  the  nasal  cavitj,  in  which  the  posterior  outlets 
were  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  directly  under 
the  anterior  or  external  nostrils.  It  must  have  respired  air  after 
the  manner  of  saurians,  and  may  therefore  have  imprinted  on  the 
shore  those  footsteps,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  have  origi- 
nated from  an  animal  walking  under  water. 
It  is  true  that  the  structure  of  the  foot  is  still  wanting,  and  that  a 
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more  connected  and  complete  skeleton  is  required  for  demonstration ; 
but  the  circumstantial  evidence  above  stated  is  strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  conviction  that  the  Cheirotherium  and  LabyrhUhodon  are 
one  and  the  same. 

In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  formidable 
Batrachians  may  have  impressed  the  mark  of  its  feet  upon  the 
shore,  Prof.  Owen  has  attempted  a  restoration,  of  which  a  reduced 
copy  is  annexed. 

Tig.  439. 




—         —    c> 

Rettored  outline  of  Labifrintkodom  pat^gKaikut^  Ow«n. 

The  only  bones  of  this  species  at  present  known  are  those  of  the 
head,  the  pelvis,  and  part  of  the  scapula,  which  are  shown  by  stronger 
lines  in  the  above  figure.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
head  was  not  smooth  externally,  but  protected  by  bony  scutella. 
This  character  and  the  presence  of  strong  conical  teeth  implanted  in 
sockets,  together  with  the  elongated  form  of  the  head,  induce  many 
able  anatomists,  such  as  Yon  Meyer  and  Mantell,  to  regard  the  Laby- 
rinthodons  as  more  allied  to  crocodiles  than  to  frogs.  But  the  double 
occipital  condyles,  the  position  of  some  of  the  teeth  on  the  vomer  and 
palatine  bones,  and  other  characters,  are  considered  by  Messrs. 
Jager  and  Owen  to  give  them  superior  claims  to  be  classed  as  ba- 
trachians. That  they  occupy  an  intermediate  place  is  clear,  bat  too 
little  is  yet  known  of  the  entire  skeleton  to  enable  us  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  of  their  affinity  to  one  or  other  of  the  above-named 
great  divisions  of  reptiles. 

Triassic  Mammifer  (Microlestes  antiquuSy  Plieninger). — In  the 
year  1847,  Professor  Plieninger,  of  Stuttgart,  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  two  fossil  molar  teeth,  referred  by  him  to  a  warm-blooded 
quadruped*,  which  he  obtained  from  a  bone-breccia  in  Wiirtemberg 
occurring  between  the  lias  and  the  keuper.  As  the  announcement  of 
so  ^ovel  a  fact  has  never  met  with  the  attention  it  deserved,  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Jager,  of  Stuttgart,  for  having  recently  reminded  us 
of  it  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Fossil  Mammalia  of  Wiirtemberg.  f 

Fig.  440.  represents  the  tooth  first  found,  taken  from  the  plate  pub- 
lished in  1847,  by  Professor  Plieninger ;  and  ^g.  441.  is  a  drawing  of 
the  same  executed  from  the  original  by  Mr.  Hermann  von  Meyer, 

•  Wurtembergisch.  Naturwissen  Jah-  Nat.  Cur.  1850,  p.  902.  For  figures,  see 
reshefte,  3  Jahr.  Stuttgart,  1847.  ibicL  plate  xxi  figs.  14,  15,  16,  17. 

t  Nor.  Act  Apad.  Ciesar.  Leopold. 
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which  he  has  been  kind  enongh  to  send  me.    Fig.  442.  is  a  second 
and  larger  molar,  copied  from  Dr.  Jager's  plate  Ixzi.,  fig.  15. 


Fig.  440. 


Fig.  441. 


MieroUstn  amiiqmtUy  Pllcninger.  HoUr  tooth  nugnl- 
fled.  Upper  TrUi,  Dtegerloch,  lieu*  Stuttgart/War. 
ten  berg. 

a.  View  of  Inner  tide  ?  ft.  Same,  outer  tide  ? 

c  Same  la  proAle.  4,  Crown  of  aame. 


Fig.44S. 


MicroUttei  mtfqmtSf 
Pllen. 

View  of  Mine  molar 
a«No.  440.  From  a 
drawing    bjr   Her- 
man Ton  Meyer. 
«.  View  of  inner 

•Ide? 
ft.  Crown  of  lame. 


Professor  Plieninger  inferred  in  1847,  from  the 
double  fangs  of  this  tooth  and  their  unequal  size,  and 
from  the  form  and  number  of  the  protuberances  or 
cusps  on  the  flat  crowns,  that  it  was  the  molar  of  a 
Mammifer ;  and  considering  it  as  predaceous,  probably 
insectivorous,  he  calls  it  Microlestes,   from  fUKpoc, 
ifcUr  of  Mierou  -  ^**^®>  ^^^  XijeTTJjc,  a  boast  of  prcj.     Soon  afterwards, 
ieif?iien.4time«  he  fouud  the  socoud  tooth,  also  at  the  same  locality, 
440.  ^F^*  Sfe  Diegerloch,  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Stutt- 
leeb,  suittgaciT     gu^t.     Somo  of  its  cusps  are  broken,  but  there  seem  to 
have  been  six  of  them  originallj.     From  its  agree- 
ment in  general  characters,  it  is  supposed  by  Professor  Plieninger  to 
be  referable  to  the  same  animal,  but  as  it  is  four  times  as  big,  it  may 
perhaps  have  belonged  to  another  allied  species.      This  molar  is 
attached  to  the  matrix  consisting  of  sandstone,  whereas  the  tooth, 
fig.  440.,  is  isolated.     Several  fragments  of  bone,  differing  in  struc- 
ture firom  that  of  the  associated  saurians  and  fish,  and  believed  to  be 
mammalian,  were  imbedded  near  them  in  the  same  rock. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  the  British  Museum,  after  studying  the  annexed 
figs.  440, 441, 442.,  and  the  descriptions  of  Prof.  Plieninger,  observes, 
that  not  only  the  double  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  their,  crowns  present- 
ing several  cusps,  resemble  those  of  Mammalia,  but  the  cingulum 
also,  or  ridge  surrounding  the  base  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  the 
tooth  which  was  exposed  or  above  the  gum,  is  a  character  distin- 
guishing them  from  fish  and  reptiles.  "The  arrangement  of  the 
six  cusps  or  tubercles  in  two  rows,  in  fig.  440.,  with  a  groove  or  de- 
pression between  them,  and  the  oblong  form  of  the  tooth,  lead  him, 
he  says,  to  regard  it  as  a  molar  of  the  lower  jaw.  Both  the  teeth 
differ  from  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia^  but  do  not  supply 
sufficient  data  for  determining  to  what  order  they  belonged. 

Professor  Plieninger  has  sent  me  a  cast  of  the  smaller  tooth,  which 
exhibits  well  the  characteristic  mammalian  test,  the  double  fang ;  but 
Prof.  Owen,  to  whom  I  have  shown  it,  is  not  able  to  recognise  its 
affinity  with  any  mammalian  type,  recent  or  extinct,  known  to  him. 
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It  haa  alreadj  been  stated  that  the  stratum  in  which  the  above* 
mentioned  fossils  occur  is  intermediate  between  the  lias  and  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  trias.  That  it  is  really  triassic  maj  be 
deduced  from  the  following  considerations.  In  Wiirtemberg  there 
are  two  '*  bone-beds,"  one  of  great  extent,  and  very  rich  in  the 
remains  of  fish  and  reptiles,  which  intervenes  between  the  muschel- 
kalk  and  keuper,  the  other,  containing  the  MicrolesUs^  less  extensive 
and  fossiliferous,  which  rests  on  the  keuper,  or  superior  member  of 
the  trias,  and  is  covered  by  the  sandstone  of  the  lias.  The  last- 
mentioned  breccia,  therefore,  occupies  nearly  the  same  place  as  the 
well-known  English  ^'  bone-bed "  of  Axmouth  and  Aust-cliff  near 
Bristol,  which  is  shown  above,  p.  338.,  to  include  characteristic 
species  of  muschelkalk  fish,  of  the  genus  SaurichthySy  Hyhodus^  and 
Qyrokpis.  In  both  the  Wiirtemberg  bone-beds  these  three  genera  are 
also  found,  and  one  of  the  specieSy  Saurichthys  MougeotUy  is  common 
to  both  the  lower  and  upper  breccias,  as  is  idso  a  remarkable  reptile 
called  Nothosaurus  mirabilis.  The  saurian  called  Bdodan  by  H. 
Yon  Meyer,  of  the  Thecodont  family,  is  another  Triassic  fomi^  asso- 
ciated at  Diegerloch  with  Microlestes. 

Previous  to  this  discovery  of  Professor  Plieninger,  the  most  ancieDt 
of  known  fossil  Mammalia  were  those  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  above 
described,  p.  312.,  no  representative  of  this  class  having  as  yet  been 
met  with  in  the  Fuller's  earth,  or  inferior  Oolite,  nor  in  any  member 
of  the  Lias. 

Origin  of  Red  Sandstone  and  Rock  Salt, 

We  have  seen  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  red  and  mottled 
clays  and  sandstones,  of  several  distinct  geological  epochs,  are  found 
associated  with  salt,  gypsum,  magnesian  limestone,  or  with  one  or  al) 
of  these  substances.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  a  general 
cause  for  sucli  a  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  dense  masses  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones  and  clays, 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast  horizontal  extent,  wholly 
devoid  of  saliferous  or  gypseous  matter.  There  are  also  deposits  of 
gypsum  and  of  muriate  of  soda,  as  in  the  blue  clay  formation  of 
Sicily,  without  any  accompanying  red  sandstone  or  red  day. 

To  account  for  deposits  of  red  mud  and  red  sand,  we  have  simply 
to  suppose  the  disintegration  of  ordinary  crystalline  or  metamorphic 
schists.  Thus,  in  the  eastern  Grampians  of  Scotland,  in  the  north 
of  Forfarshire,  for  example,  the  mountains  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and 
clay-slate  are  overspread  with  alluvium,  derived  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  those  rocks ;  and  the  mass  of  detritus  is  stained  by  oxide 
of  iron,  of  precisely  the  same  colour  as  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the 
adjoining  Lowlands.  Now  this  alluvium  merely  requires  to  be  swept 
down  to  the  sea,  or  into  a  lake,  to  form  strata  of  red  sandstone  and 
red  marl,  precisely  like  the  mass  of  the  "  Old  Bed  *  or  "  New  Red  " 
systems  of  England,  or  those  tertiary  deposits  of  Auvergne  (see 
p.  199.),  before  described,  which  are  in  lithological  characters  quite 
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imdistingiiiBliable.  The  pebbles  of  gneiss  in  tbe  Eocene  red  sand- 
stone of  Anyeigne  point  clearly  to  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been 
deriyed.  The  red  colouring  matter  maj,  as  in  the  Grampians,  have 
been  famished  bj  the  decompositi<Mi  of  hornblende  or  mica»  which 
contain  oxide  (^  iron  in  large  quantity. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  that  scarcely  <    t^rv^WftK..  c^. 
any  fossil  remains  are  presenred  in  stratified  rocks  in  which  this  \  v^  '^'«^'  -  •ii t 
oxide  of  iron  aboonds ;  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  New  or  Old      '^•^^v^  «^«\  - 
Bed  Sandstone  in  England,  it  is  in  the  gray,  and  usually  calcareousj    ^^-'^^vVv  *\\  .1 
beds,  that  they  occur. 

The  gypsum  1:1  J  saline  matter,  occasionally  interstratified  with 
sDch  red  days  and  sandstones  of  Tarious  ages,  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary,  have  been  thought  by  some  geologists  to  be  of  Tokanic 
origin.  Submarine  and  subaerial  exhalations  often  occur  in  regions 
of  earthquakes  and  Toleanos  far  from  points  of  actual  eruption,  and 
charged  with  sulphur,  sulphuric  salts,  and  with  common  salt  or 
mnriate  of  soda.  In  a  word,  such  *^  solfataras  "  are  vents  by  which 
aQ  the  products  which  issue  in  a  state  of  sublimation  from  the  craters 
of  active  volcanos  obtain  a  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  1 

the  surface.  That  such  gaseous  emanations  and  mineral  springs, 
impregnated  with  the  ingredients  before  enumerated,  and  often  in-  | 

tensely  heated,  continue  to  flow  out  unaltered  in  composition  and  j 

temperature  for  ages,  is  well  known.    But  before  we  can  decide  on  I 

their  real  instnunentaHiy  in  producing  in  the  course  of  ages  beds  of  ! 

gypsum,  salt^  and  dolomite,  we  require  to  know  more  respecting  the 
chemicflJ  changes  actually  in  progress  in  seas  where  volcanic  agency 
is  at  work.  j 

The  origin  of  rock-salt^  however,  is  a  problem  of  so  much  interest 
in  theoretical  geology  as  to  demand  the  discussion  of  another  hypo- 
thesis advanced  on  the  subject ;  namely,  that  which  attributes  the 
precipitation  of  the  salt  to  evaporation,  whether  of  inland  lakes  or  of  { 

lagoons  communicating  with  the  ocean. 

At  Nortfawich,  in  Cheshire,  two  beds  of  salt,  in  great  part  unmixed 
with  earthy  matter,  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  90  and 
even  100  feet  The  upper  surface  of  the  highest  bed  is  very  uneven, 
forming  cones  and  irregular  figures.    Between  the  two  masses  there  ' 

intervenes  a  bed  of  indurated  clay,  traversed  with  veins  of  salt.  I 

The  highest  bed  thins  off  towards  the  south-west,  losing  15  feet  in 
thickness  in  the  course  of  a  mile.*  The  horizontal  extent  of  these 
particular  masses  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  is  not  exactly  known ;  ^ 

bat  the  area,  containing  saliferous  clays  and  sandstones,  is  supposed 
to  exceed  150  miles  in  diameter,  while  the  total  thickness  of  the 
trias  in  the  same  region  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ormerod  at  more  than 
1700  feet  Ripple-marked  sandstones,  and  the  footprints  of  animals, 
before  described,  are  observed  at  so  many  levels  that  we  may  safely 
assume  the  whole  area  to  have  undergone  a  slow  and  gradual  de- 
pression during  the  formation  of  the  Bed  Sandstone.    The  evidence 

*  OEmerod,  Quart.  GeoL  Jonni.  184S,  vol.  iv.  p.  277. 
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of  such  a  movement,  wholly  independent  of  the  presence  of  salt 
itself  is  very  important  in  reference  to  the  theory  under  consider- 
ation. 

In  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  **  (chap.  27.),  I  published  a  map, 
furnished  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  of  that  singular 
flat  region  called  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  -near  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
which  is  7000  square  miles  in  area,  or  equal  in  extent  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  Ireland.  It  is  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  is  dry  during  a 
part  of  every  year,  and  again  covered  by  salt  water  during  the 
monsoons.  Some  parts  of  it  are  liable,  after  long  intervals,  to  be 
overflowed  by  river-water.  Its  surface  supports  no  grass,  but  is 
encrusted  over,  here  and  there^  by  a  layer  of  salt,  about  an  inch 
in  depth,  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water.  Certain  tracts 
have  been  converted  into  dry  land  by  upheaval  during  earthquakes 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and,  in  other  di- 
rections, the  boundaries  of  the  Bunn  have  been  enlarged  by  sub- 
sidence. That  successive  layers  of  salt  might  be  thrown  down,  one 
upon  the  other,  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  in  such  a  region,  is 
undeniable.  The  supply  of  brine  from  the  ocean  would  be  as  in- 
exhaustible as  the  «upply  of  heat  from  the  sun  to  cause  evaporation. 
The  only  assumption  required  to  enable  us  to  explain  a  great  thick- 
ness of  salt  in  such  an  area  is,  the  continuance,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  of  a  subsiding  movement,  the  country  preserving  all  the  time 
'  a  general  approach  to  horizontality.  Pure  salt  could  only  be  formed 
in  the  central  parts  of  basins,  where  no  sand  could  be  drifted  by  the 
wind,  or  sediment  be  brought  by  currents.  Should  the  sinking  of 
the  ground  be  accelerated,  so  as  to  let  in  the  sea  freely,  and  deepen 
the  water,  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  precipitation  of  salt  would 
be  the  only  result  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  area  should  dry  up, 
ripple-marked  sands  and  the  footprints  of  animals  might  be  formed, 
where  salt  had  previously  accumulated.  According  to  this  view  the 
thickness  of  the  salt,  as  well  as  of  the  accompanying  beds  of  mud 
and  sand,  becomes  a  mere  question  of  time,  or  requires  simply  a 
repetition  of  similar  operations. 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  in  an  able  discussion  of  this  question,  refers  to 
Dr.  Frederick  Parrot's  account,  in  his  journey  to  Ararat  (1836),  of 
the  salt  lakes  of  Asia.  In  several  of  these  lakes  west  of  the  river 
Manech,  ''  the  water,  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  is  covered 
on  its  surface  with  a  crust  of  salt  nearly  an  inch  thick,  which  is  col- 
lected with  shovels  into  boats.  The  crystallization  of  the  salt  is 
efiected  by  rapid  evaporation  from  the  sun's  heat  and  the  supersatora- 
tion  of  the  water  with  muriate  of  soda ;  the  lake  being  so  shallow  that 
the  little  boats  trail  on  the  bottom  and  leave  a  furrow  behind  theno,  so 
that  the  lake  must  be  regarded  as  a  wide  pan  of  enormous  saper- 
ficial  extent,  in  which  the  brine  can  easily  reach  the  degree  of  oon- 
eentration  required." 

Another  traveller.  Major  Harris,  in  his  "  Highlands  of  Ethiopia^** 
describes  a  salt  hike,  called  the  Bahr  Assal,  near  the  Abyssinian 
firontier,  which  once  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Ta^ara» 
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bat  was  afterwards  cut  off  fropi  the  giilf  by  a  broad  bar  of  lava  or  of 
land  upraisiBd  by  an  earthquake.  **  Fed  hj  no  rivers,  and  exposed  in 
a  burning  climate  to  the  unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun,  it  has  shrunk 
into  an  elliptical  basin,  seven  miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  half  filled 
with  smooth  water  of  the  deepest  cosmlian  hue,  and  half  with  a  solid 
sheet  of  glittering  snow-white  salt,  the  offspring  of  evaporation." 
''If,"  says  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  "we  suppose,  instead  of  a  barrier  of 
lava,  that  sand-bars  were  raised  by  the  surf  on  a  flat  arenaceous  coast 
daring  a  slow  and  equable  sinking  of  the  surface,  the  waters  of  the 
outer  gulf  might  occasionally  topple  over  the  bar,  and  supply  fresh 
brine  when  the  first  stock  had  been  exhausted  by  evaporation."* 

We  may  add  that  the  permanent  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  a 
large  shallow  basin  with  salt,  beyond  the  proportion  which  is  usual 
in  the  ocean,  would  cause  it  to  be  uninhabitable  by  molluscs  or  fish,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  muriate  of  soda  might  remain  in 
excess,  even  though  it  were  occasionally  replenished  by  irruptions  of 
the  sea.  Should  the  saline  deposit  be  eventually  submerged,  it  might, 
as  we  have  seen  from  the  example  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  be  covered 
by  a  freshwater  formation  containing  fiuviatile  organic  remains ;  and 
in  this  way  the  apparentanomaly  of 'beds  of  sea-salt  and  clays  devoid 
of  marine  fossils,  fdtemating  witii  others  of  freshwater  origin,  may  be 
explained. 

Dr.  Gr.Buist,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society  (voL  ix.),  has  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  Red  Sea  should  not 
exceed  the  open  ocean  in  saltness,  by  more  than  -j^th  per  cent  The 
Red  Sea  receives  no  supply  of'  water  from  any  quarter  save  through 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  river  or  rivulet 
flowing  into  it  from  a  circuit  of  4000  miles  of  shore.  The  countries 
around  are  all  excessively  sterile  and  arid,  and  composed,  for  the 
most  part^  of  burning  deserts.  From  the  ascertained  evaporation  in 
the  sea  itself  Dr.  Buist  computes  that  nearly  8  feet  of  pure  water 
most  be  carried  off  from  the  whole  of  its  surface  annually,  this  being 
probably  equivalent  to  y^th  part  of  its  whole  volume.  The  Red  Sea, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  1  per  cent  added  annually  to  its  saline  con- 
tents ;  and  as  these  constitute  4  per  cent  by  weight,  or  2^  per  cent 
in  volume  of  its  entire  mass,  it  ought,  assuming  the  average  depth  to 
be  800  feet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  far  beyond  the  truth,  to  have 
been  converted  into  one  solid  salt  formation  in  less  than  3000  years.f 
Does  the  Red  Sea  receive  a  supply  of  water  from  the  ocean,  through 
the  narrow  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  by 
evaporation  ?  And  is  there  an  undercurrent  of  heavier  saline  water 
annually  flowing  outwards  ?  If  not,  in  what  manner  is  the  excess  of 
salt  disposed  of?  An  investigation  of  this  subject  by  our  nautical 
surveyors  may  perhaps  aid  the  geologist  in  framing  a  true  theory  of 
the  origin  of  rock-salt. 

*  Hugh  Miller,  First  Impressions  of  f  Bnist,  Trans,  of  Bombay  Geograph. 
Sngland,  1847,  pp.  183.  214.  Soc  1850,  Yol  ix.  p.  38. 
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On  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  in 
the  United  States. 

In  a  depression  of  the  granitic  or  hjpogene  roeks  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut^  strata  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  and 
conglomerate  are  found  occupying  an  area  more  than  150  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  6  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  the 
beds  dipping  to  the  eastward  at  angles  varying  from  5  to  50  degrees. 
The  extreme  inclination  of  50  degrees  is  rare,  and  only  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  masses  of  trap  which  have  been  intruded  into 
the  red  sandsUnie  while  it  was  forming,  or  before  the  newer  parts  of 
the  deposit  had  been  completed.  Having  examined  this  series  of 
rocks  in  many  places,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  were  formed  in  shallow 
water,  and  for  the  most  part  near  the  shore,  and  that  some  of  the 
beds  were  from  time  to  time  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
laid  dry,  while  a  newer  series,  composed  of  similar  sediment^  was 
forming.  TAe  red  flags  of  thin-bedded  sandstone  are  often  ripple- 
marked*  and  exhibit  on  their  under-sides  casts  of  cracks  formed  in 
the  underlying  red  and  green  shales.  These  last  must  have  shrunk 
by  drying  before  the  sand  was  spread  over  theuL  On  some  shales  of 
the  finest  texture  impressions  of  rain-drops  may  be  seen,  and  casts  of 
them  in  the  incumbent  argillaceous  sandstones.  Having  observed 
similar  markings  produced  by  showers,  of  which  the  precise  date  was 
known,  on  the  recent  red  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Gasts  in 
relief  of  the  same  on  layers  of  dried  mud  thrown  down  by  subsequent 
tides*,  I  feel  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Connecticut  impressions.  I  have  also  seen  on  the  mud-flats  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  the  footmarks  of  birds  (  Tringa  mututo),  which  daily 
run  along  the  borders  of  that  estuary  at  low  water,  and  which  I  have 
described  in  my  Travels.f  Similar  layers  of  red  mud,  now  hardened 
and  compressed  itxto  shale,  are  laid  open  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  retain  faithfully  the  impressions  and  casts  of  the  feet  of 
numerous  birds  and  reptiles  which  walked  over  them  at  the  time  when 
they  were  deposited,  probably  in  the  Triassic  Period. 

According  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  footprints  of  no  lees  than 
thirty -two  species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have  been 
already  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  birds,  four  of  lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of  batraehians. 
The  tracks  have  been  found  in  more  than  twenty  places,  scattered 
through  an  extent  of  nearly  80  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  they  are 
repeated  through  a  succession  of  beds  attaining  at  some  points  a 
thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet,  which  may  have  been  thouaanda  of 
years  in  forming.  J 

As  considerable  scepticism  is  naturally  entertained  in  r^ard  to 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  9th  ed.  %  Hitchcock,  Mem.  of  Amec  Acad. 
p.  208.  New  Scr.  v(^.  Ui.  p.  129. 

t  TraveU  in  North  America,  yoL  ii. 
p.  168. 
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the  nature  of  tihe  evidenoe  deriyed  from  footprints,  it  maj  be  well  to 
enmnerate  some  facts  respecting  them  on  which  the  faith  of  the  geo- 
logist may  rest  When  I  visited  the  United  States  in  1842,  inoro 
than  2000  impressions  had  been  observed  by  Professor  Hitchcock*, 
in  the  district  alluded  to,  and  all  of  them  were  indented  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  layers,  while  the  corresponding  casts,  standing  out  in 
relief  were  always  on  the  lower  surfaces  or  planes  of  the  strata.  If 
we  follow  a  single  line  of  marks  we  find  them  uni- 
Fig.44a.  form  in  size,  and  nearly  uniform  in  distance  from 

each  other,  the  toes  of  two  successive  footprints 
turning  alternately  right  and  left  (see  ^g.  443.). 
Such  single  lines  indicate  a  biped;  and  there  is 
generally  such  a  deviation  firom  a  straight  line,  in 
any  three  successive  prints,  as  we  remark  in  the 
tracks  left  by  birds.  There  is  also  a  striking  rela- 
ti<m  between  the  distance  separating  two  footprints 
in  one  series  and  the  size  of  the  impressions;  in 
other  words,  an  obvious  proportion  between  the 
length  of  the  stride  and  the  dimension  of  the 
creature  which  walked  over  the  mud.  If  the  marks 
are  small,  they  may  be  half  an  inch  asunder;  if 
gigantic,  as,  for  example,  where  the  toes  are  20 
inches  long,  ,they  are  occasionally  4  feet  and  a  half 
apart.  The  bipedal  impressions  are  for  the  most 
part  trifid,  and  show  the  same  number  of  joints  as 
exist  in  the  feet  of  living  tridactylous  birds.  Now, 
such  birds  have  three  phalangeal  bones  for  the 
inner  toe,  four  for  the  middle,  and  five  for  the  outer 
one  (see  fig.  443.) ;  but  the  impression  of  the  ter- 
^^  ,  minal  joint  is  that  of  the  nail  only.  The  fossil 
''^^  .;  footprints  exhibit  regularly,  where  the  joints  are 
seen,  the  same  number;  and  we  see  in  each  con- 
tinuous line  of  tracks  the  three-jointed  and  dive- 
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if^orthe^crani^  joluted  tocs  placed  alternately  outwards,  first  on  the 
'^e,  ^M^.^of  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.    In  some  specimens, 
f^g*'/^*^**^*^-  besides  impressions  of  the  three  toes  in  front,  the 
rudiment  is  seen  of  the  fourth  toe  behind.     It  is 
not  often  that  the  matrix  has  been  fine  enough  to  retain  impres- 
sions of  the  integument  or  skin  of  the  foot ;  but  in  one  fine  specimen 
found  at  Turner's  Falls  on  the  Connecticut,  by  Dr.  Deane,  these 
markings  are  well  preserved,  and  have  been  recognized  by  Prof.  Owen 
as  resembling  the  skin  of  the  ostrich,  and  not  that  of  reptiles,  f  Much 
care  is  required  to  ascertain  the  precise  layer  of  a  laminated  rock  on 
which  an  animal  has  walked,  because  the  impression  usually  extends 
downwards  through  several  laminae ;  and  if  the  upper  layer  originally 


•  See  alio  Hem.  Amer.  Ac.  toL  liL 
1S4S. 

t  This  ffpecimen  was  in  the  late 
Br.  Maiitell*8  moseam,  and  indicated  a 


bii^  of  a  size  intermediate  between  the 
small  and  the  largest  of  the  Connecticut 
species. 
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trodden  upon  is  wanting,  the  mark  of  one  or  more  joints,  or  even  in 
some  cases  an  entire  toe,  which  sank  less  deep  into  the  soft  ground, 
may  disappear,  and  jet  the  remainder  of  the  footprint  be  well 
defined. 

The  size  of  several  of  the  fossil  impressions  of  the  Connecticat  red 
sandstone  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  living  ostrich,  that  naturalists  at 
first  were  extremely  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  their  having  been  made 
by  birds,  until  the  bones  and  almost  entire  skeleton  of  the  Dinomis 
and  of  other  feathered  giants  of  New  Zealand  were  discovraed.  Their 
dimensions  have  at  least  destroyed  the  force  of  this  particular  ob- 
jection. The  magnitude  of  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  a  heavy 
animal,  which  has  walked  on  suft  mud,  increases  for  some  distance 
below  the  surface  originally  trodden  upon.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
guard  against  exaggeration,  the  casts  rather  than  the  mould  are 
relied  on.  These  casts  show  that  some  of  the  fossil  bipeds  had  feet 
four  times  as  large  as  the  ostrich,  but  not  perhaps  much  larger  than 
the  Dinomis. 

The  eggs  of  another  gigantic  bird,  called  JEpiomis^  which  has 
probably  been  exterminated  by  man,  have  recently  been  discovered 
in  an  idluvial  deposit  in  Madagascar.  The  egg  has  six  times  the 
capacity  of  that  of  the  ostrich ;  but,  judging  from  the  large  size  of 
the  egg  of  the  Apierix,  Prof.  Owen  does  not  believe  that  the  JE^piomis 
exceeded,  if  indeed  it  equalled,  the  Dinomis  in  stature. 

Among  the  supposed  bipedal  tracks,  a  single  distinct  example  only 
has  been  observed  of  feet  in  which  there  are  four  toes  directed  for- 
wards. In  this  case  a  series  of  four  footprints  is  seen,  each  22 
inches  long  and  12  wide,  with  joints  much  resembling  those  in  the 
toes  of  birds.  Professor  Agassiz  has  suggested  that  it  might  have 
belonged  to  a  gigantic  bipedal  batrachian.  Other  naturalists  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that  some  quadrupeds,  when  walking, 
place  the  hind  foot  so  precisely  on  the  spot  just  quitted  by  the  fore 
foot,  as  to  produce  a  single  line  of  imprints,  like  those  of  a  biped ; 
and  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  has  remarked  that  certain  species  of 
frogs  and  lizards  in  Australia  have  the  two  outer  toes  so  slightly 
developed  and  so  much  raised  that  they  might  leave  tridactylous 
footprints  on  mud  and  sand.  Another  osteologist,  Dr.  Leidy,  in  the 
United  States,  observed  to  me  that  the  pterodactyl  was  a  bipedal 
reptile  approaching  the  bird  so  nearly  in  the  structure  and  shape  of 
its  wing-bones  and  tibi»,  that  some  of  these  last,  obtained  from  the 
Chalk  and  Wealden  in  England,  had  been  mistaken  by  the  highest 
authorities  for  true  birds'  bones.  May  not  the  foot,  tiierefore,  of  a 
pterodactyl  have  equally  resembled  that  of  a  bird?  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  greater  number  of  the  American  impressions  agree  so 
precisely  in  form  and  size  with  the  footmarks  of  known  living 
birds,  especially  with  those  of  waders,  that  we  shall  act  most  in 
accordance  iMth  known  analogies  by  referring  most  of  them  at 
present  to  feathered,  rather  than  to  featherless  bipeds. 

No  bones  have  as  yet  been  met  with,  whether  of  pterodactyl  or 
bird,  in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut,  but  there  are  numerous  copro* 
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lites ;  and  an  ingenious  argument  has  been  derived  by  Dr.  Dana  from 
the  analysis  of  these  bodies,  and  the  proportion  they  contain  of  uric 
add,  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  Ume,  and  organic  matter,  to 
show  that,  like  guano,  they  are  the  droppings  of  birds,  rather  than  of 
reptiles. 

Some  of  the  quadrupedal  footprints  which  accompany  those  of  birds 
aie  analogous  to  European  Cheirotheriay  and  with  a  similar  dispro- 
portion between  the  hind  and  fore  feet  Others  resemble  that  re- 
markable reptile,  the  Rhffneasaurus  of  t|ie  English  Trias,  a  creature 
having  some  relation  in  its  osteology  both  to  chelonians  and  birds. 
Other  imprints,  again,  are  like  those  of  turtles. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Beagle,"  informs  us 
that  the  '*  South  American  ostriches,  although  they  live  on  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  roots  and  grass,  are  repeatedly  seen  at  Bahia  Blanca 
(lat  39°  S.),  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  coming  down  at  low 
water  to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  are  then  dry,  for  the  sake, 
as  the'Gauchos  say,  of  feeding  on  small  fish."  They  readily  take  to 
the  water,  and  have  been  seen  at  the  bay  of  San  Bias,  and  at  Port 
Valdez,  in  Patagonia,  swimming  from  island  to  island.*  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  in  our  times  a  South  American  mud-bank  might 
be  trodden  simultaneously  by  ostriches,  alligators,  tortoises,  and 
frogs;  and  the  impressions  left,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the 
feet  of  these  various  tribes  of  animals,  would  not  differ  from  each 
other  more  entirely  than  do  those  attributed  to  birds,  saurians, 
chelonians,  and  batrachians  in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red  sandstone  and  shale  con- 
taining these  ancient  footprints  in  the  United  States,  is  not  possible 
at  present.  No  fossil  shelly  have  yet  been  found  in  the  deposit,  nor 
plants  in  a  determinable  state.  The  fossil  fish  are  numerous  and 
very  perfect ;  but  they  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  was  originally 
referred  to  the  genus  PakeanisctiSf  but  has  since,  with  propriety, 
been  ascribed,  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  to  a  new  genus.  To  this  he 
has  given  the  name  of  IschypteruSy  from  the  great  size  and  strength 
of  the  fulcra!  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  (from  coxvc>  strength,  and  vrepoy, 
a  fin).  They  differ  from  Pakeoniscus,  as  Mr.  Redfield  first  pointed 
out,  by  having  the  vertebral  column  prolonged  to  a  more  limited 
extent  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  or,  in  the  language  of  M. 
Agassiz,  they  are  less  heterocercal.  The  teeth  also^  according  to  Sir 
P.  Egerton,  who,  in  1844,  examined  for  me  a  fine  series  of  specimens 
which  I  procured  at  Durham,  Connecticut,  differ  from  those  of 
Paktoniscus  in  being  strong  and  conical. 

That  the  sandstones  containing  these  fish  are  of  older  date  than 
the  strata  containing  coal,  before  described  (p.  331.)  as  occurring  near 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  is  highly  probable.  These  were  shown  to  be 
as  old  at  least  as  the  oolite  and  lias.  The  higher  antiquity  of  the 
Connecticut  bedsi  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  superposition,  but  may 
be  presumed  from  the  general  structure  of  the  country.     That 

*  Jooroal  of  Voyage  of  Beagle,  &c  2d  edition,  p.  89.  1845. 
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stmctare  proves  them  to  be  newer  than  the  moyements  to  which  the 
Appalachian  or  Alleghanj  chain  owes  its  flexnreSy  and  this  chain 
includes  the  ancient  coal-formation  among  its  contorted  rocka  The 
unconformable  position  of  this  New  Red  with  omithichnites  on  the 
edges  of  the  inclined  primary  or  paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Appalachians 
is  seen  at  4.  of  the  section,  fig.  505.  p.  392.  The  absence  of  fiah  with 
decidedly  heterooercal  tails  may  afford  an  argument  against  the 
Permian  age  of  the  formation ;  and  the  opinion  that  the  red  sandstone 
is  triassic,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  we  can  embrace  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
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CHAPTEB  XXm 

PEBUZAir  OB  KAGNISSIAir  LIMESTONE  QBOtTP. 

Foirili  of  Mignenan  LimMtoDo  and  Lower  New  Bed  distinct  from  the  TnaMio— 
Tenn  Permian— English  and  Qerman  equiyalents^llarine  sbeUs  and  corals  of 
English  Magnesian  limestone — PaUeoniscns  and  other  fish  of  the  marl-slate — 
Thecodont  Saurians  of  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol — Zechstein  and  Both- 
liegendes  of  Thnringia — Permian  Flora — Its  generic  affinity  to  the  Carboni- 
feions — Ptaaronites  or  tree-ferns. 

When  the  use  of  the  tenn  ''Poikilitic''  was  explained  in  the  last 
chapter,  I  stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  scarcelj  possible 
to  separate  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  so  called  (originallj  named 
"the New  Bed")  into  two  distinct  geological  systems.  Nevertheless, 
the  progress  of  investigation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  English 
rocks  between  the  lias  and  the  coal  with  those  occupying  a  similar 
geological  position  in  Grermanj  and  Bussia,  have  enabled  geologists 
to  divide  tiie  Poikilitic  formation ;  and  has  even  shown  that  the 
lowermost  of  the  two  divisions  is  more  closely  connected,  by  its  fossil 
remains,  with  the  carboniferous  group  than  with  the  trias.  If, 
therefore^  we  are  to  draw  a  line  between  the  secondary  and  primary 
fossiliferous  strata^  as  between  the  tertiary  and  secondary,  it  must 
run  through  the  middle  of  what  was  once  called  the  '^  New  Bed,"  or 
Poikilitic  group.  The  inferior  half  of  this  group  will  rank  as 
Frimarj  or  Paleozoic,  while  its  upper  member  will  form  the  base  of 
the  Se^ndary  series.  For  the  lower,  or  Magnesian  Limestone  di- 
TJfiion  of  English  geologists,  Sir  B.  Murchison  proposed,  in  1841,  the 
name  of  Permian,  from  Perm,  a  Bussian  government  where  these 
strata  are  more  extensivelj  developed  than  elsewhere,  occupying  an 
area  twice  the  size  of  France,  and  containing  an  abundant  and  varied 
suite  of  fossils. 

Pro£  King,  in  his  valuable  monograph*  of  the  Permian  fossils  of 
England,  has  given  a  table  of  the  following  six  members  of  the  Per- 
mian system  of  the  north  of  England,  with  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  corresponding  formations  in  Thuringia. 

North  of  Bogland.  TboringU. 

1.  CiystalUne  or  concretionary,  and        1.  Stinkstein. 

non-crystalline  limestone. 

2.  Breoaated  and  psendo-hrecdated        8.  Banchwaoke. 

limestone, 

a.  FossilifiBroiis  limestone.  3.  Dolomite,  or  Upper  Zechstein. 

4.  Compact  limestone.  4.  Zechstein,  or  Lower  Zechstein. 

5.  Hari-slate.  S-  Mergel-schiefer,  or  Kupferschiefer. 
e.  InfiBrior  sandstones  of  Tarions  co-  6.  Botbliegendes. 


loozs. 


*  Pabsontographical  Society,  1850,  London, 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore^  to  treat  briefly  of  these  subdivisioiis, 
b^inning  with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  a  foller 
description  of  the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  gronp,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  north  of  England,  to  a  valuable  memoir  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  published  in  1835.* 

CrystaUine  or  concretionary  UmesUme  (No.  1.).  —  This  formation 
is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear 
and  the  Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are  Schizodas  Sckh- 
theimi  (fig.  444.)  and  MyOhu  septifer  (fig.  446.)l 

Fig.  444.  Fig.  445.  Fig.  44& 


Sehixodus  SeUotMmi,  Gelnttx.  Tb*  hinge  of  Sdkhcodmt  H^lOms  tepe/JSer,  Rii«. 

CryitdiliDe  Umattoiw,  Permiai.  trmmeahu.  King.  9ftu  McdtaU  iirHiafciifi, 

FeimUn.  JamM  Sov. 


These  shells  ocenr  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  tiie  rock 
assumes  an  oolitic  and  botroidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this 
division  are  ripple-marked ;  and  Mr.  King  imagines  that  the  absence 
of  corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indicate  shallow  watw.  In 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  cryBtaUine^ 
it  contains  as  much  as  forty-four  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  Ume.  In  other  places, — for  it  is  extremely 
variable  in  structure,  —  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
has  concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  radiating  firaoi  tiie 
c^tre.  Occasionally  earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pass  into  compact 
limestone  or  hard  granular  dolomite.  The  stratification  is  very 
irregular,  in  some  places  well-defined,  in  others  oUit^rated  by  the 
concretionary  action  which  has  re-arranged  the  materials  of  the  rocks 
subsequently  to  their  original  deposition.  Examples  fji  this  are  seen 
at  Pontefract  and  Ripon  in  Yorkshire. 

The  brecciated  limestone  (No.  2.)  contains  no  fragments  of  for^gn 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Permian  lime- 
stone itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  angular 
masses  in  Tynemouth  Cliff  are  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  breccia 
is  considered  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
preceding  limestone.  No.  1.,  rather  than  as  regularly  underlying  it 
The  fragments  are  angular  and  never  water-worn,  and  appear  to 
have  been  re-cemented  on  the  spot  where  they  were  formed.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  those  internal 
movements  of  the  mass  which  produced  the  concretionary  structure  ^ 
but  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  after  studying  the  phenomenon 
in  the  Marston  Bocks,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  I  found  it  hnpossible 

*  TnuiB.  GeoL  Soc.  Ixind.,  Second  Series,  toL  iii.  p.  37. 
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to  fonn  any  podtiTe  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  well-known  brec- 
ciated  limestones  of  the  Pyrenees  appeared  to  me  to  present  the 
nearest  analogy,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  fouiUferoui  limestone  (No.  3.)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  King  as  a 
deep-water  formation,  from  the  numerous  delicate  bryozoa  which  it 
includes.     One  of  these,  Fenestella  retifanms  (fig.  447.),  is  a  very 

Fig.  447. 


a.  PmesteUa  retfformit,  Scblot.  tp. 

Syn.  Qorgoma  Mundibmliformii,  Goldf.;  HeUjioraJbatrmcem^  PhllUpc. 

b.  Part  of  th«  wme  highly  magntfled. 

Magoeilan  limeatooe,  HumUeCoD  Hill,  near  Sundarlaod.* 

variable  species,  and  has  received  many  different  names.  It  some- 
times attains  a  large  size,  measuring  8  inches  in  width.  The  same 
zoophyte,  or  rather  mollusk,  with  several  other  British  species,  is 
also  found  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 

Shells  of  the  genera  Productus  (fig.  448.)  and  Strophaloda  (the 
latter  an  allied  form  with  teeth  in  the  hinge)^  which  do  not  occur  in 


Fig.  448. 


Fig.  449. 


Prodmctms  hortidm,  Sowerby 

including  P.  calvus.  Sow.) 

Sunderland  and  DurhHin,  in  Miijrne«lan 

Lfmestooe;   Zechstein  aud    Kupfar. 

ichierer,  Germany. 


Spirifer  undulatus.  Sow.  MIn.  Con. 

Syn.  Ttiogonotrrta  unduUUa^  King's 

Monogr. 

Hagnetian  Limestone. 


Strata  newer  than  the  Permian,  are  abundant  in  this  division  of  the 
series  in  the  ordinary  yellow  magnesian  limestone.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  certain  species  of  Spirifer  (fig.  449.),  and  other  brachiopoda 
of  the  true  primary  or  paleozoic  type.  Some  of  this  same  tribe  of 
shells,  such  as  Athyris  Roissyiy  allied  to  TerebrcUuki,  are  specifically 
the  same  as  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Avicukt,  Arca^  and 
Schizodus  (see  above,  figs.  444,  445,  446.),  and  other  lamellibran- 
chiate  bivalves,  are  abundant,  but  spiral  univalves  are  very  rare. 

The  compact  limestone  (No.  4.)  also  contains  organic  remains, 
especially  bryozoa,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding. 


*  King's  Monograph,  pL  2. 

▲  A  2 
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Beneath  it  lies  the  tnarUslaU  (No.  5.),  which  consists  of  hard,  cal- 
careous shales,  marl-slate^  and  thin-bedded  limestones.  At  East 
Thicklej,  in  Durham,  where  it  is  thirty  feet  thick,  this  slate  has 
yielded  many  fine  specimens  of  fossil  fish  of  the  genera  PaUtomsctu^ 
JhfgopteruSy  Ccdacanthus,  and  FlatysomuSy  genera  which  are  all 
found  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  and  which 
therefore,  says  Mr.  King,  probably  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  shore.  But  the  Permian  species  are  peculiar,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  identical  with  those  found  in  the  marl-slate  or  copper-slate  of 
Thuringia. 

Pig.4&0. 


Beitored  outline  of  a  fish  of  the  (enui  PaUtonueut,  Agtss. 
PmUmkriMnm,  BklnrlUe. 


The  PalaonUcus  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of 
fishes  which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  '^  Heterocercal,''  which  have  their 
tails  unequally  bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and  sturgeon,  and  the 
vertebral  column  running  along  the  upper  caudal  lobe.  (See  fig. 
451.)     The  '^  Homocercal "  fish,  which  comprise  almost  all  the 


Fig.  451. 


Flf.4M. 


8h«d.(C 


,  Herring  trite.) 


8000  species  at  present  known  in  the  living  creation,  have  the  tail- 
fin  either  single  or  equally  divided ;  and  the  vertebral  column  stops 
short,  and  is  not  prolonged  into  either  lobe.    (See  fig.  452.) 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Agassiz,  that  the 
heterocercal  form,  which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  genera  in 
the  existing  creation,  is  universal  in  the  Magnesian  limestone^  and 
all  the  more  ancient  formations.  It  characterizes  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  when  the  organization  of  fishes  made  a  greater 
approach  to  that  of  saurian  reptiles  than  at  later  epochs.  In  all  the 
strata  above  the  Magnesian  limestone  the  homocercal  tail  pre- 
dominates, 

A  full  description  has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of  the 
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species  of  fish  eharacteristie  of  the  marl-slate,  in  Prof.  Sing's  mono- 
graph before  referred  to,  where  figures  of  the  ichthjolites,  which  are 
very  entire  and  well  preserved,  will  be  founds  Even  a  single  scale 
is  usually  so  characteristically  marked  as  to  indicate  the  genus,  and 
sometimes  eyen  the  particular  species.  They  are  often  scattered 
through  the  beds  singly,  and  may  be  useful  to  a  geologist  in  de- 
tennining  the  age  of  the  rock. 


Flf.4a8. 


SodMofflth.    Magnedaa  Umestone. 
Flff.  4M.  Flff.  465. 


Fig.  486. 


Fig.  493.  Palmoni$emi  oompiu$,  Agauis.    Scale  magnlfled.    Marl-fllate. 
Fig.  4M.  Pataomiicms  elegMU^  Sedg.    Under  •urface  of  scale  magnlfled.    MarUtlate. 
Fig.  465.  PaUtoniicus  glapHprtu,  Ag.    Under  surface  of  scale  magnified.    Marl.<late. 
Fig.  466.  CcHaeamkmt  grammtatu$t  Ag.    Granulated  surfMe  of  scale  magnified.    Marl*alala. 


Fig.  457. 


Fig.  458. 


Pffgopterui  mmnUbmiarU^  Ag.    Ifarl-slale. 

«.  Outside  of  scale  magnified. 
b.  Under  iurCue  of  same. 


Jerolepit  SedgtpickH,  Ag. 

Outside  of  scale  magnified. 

Marl-slate. 


The  inferior  sandstones  (No.  6.  Tab.  p.  353.),  which  lie  beneath 
the  marl-slate,  consist  of  sandstone  and  sand,  separating  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  from  the  coal,  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  In  some 
instances,  red  marl  and  gypsum  have  been  found  associated  with  these 
beds.  They  have  been  classed  with  the  magnesian  limestone  by 
Profeasor  Sedgwick,  as  being  nearly  co-extensive  with  it  in  geogra- 
phical range,  though  their  relations  are  very  obscure.  In  some 
regions  we  find  it  stated  that  the  imbedded  plants  are  all  specifically 
identical  with  those  of  the  carboniferous  series ;  and,  if  so,  they 
probably  belong  to  that  epoch ;  for  the  true  Permian  flora  appears, 
from  the  researches  of  MM.  Murchison  and  de  Yemeuil  in  Russia, 
and  of  Colonel  von  Grutbier  in  Saxony,  to  be,  with  few  exceptions, 
distinct  from  that  of  the.  coal  (see  p.  359.). 

DohmiHc  conglomerate  of  Bristol, — ^Near  Bristol,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  in  other  counties  bordering  the  Severn,  the  unconformable  beds  of 
the  Lower  New  Bed,  resting  immediately  upon  the  Coal-measures, 
consist  of  a  conglomerate  called  ''  dolomitic,"  because  the  pebbles  of 
older  rocks  are  cemented  together  by  a  red  or  yellow  base  of  dolomite 
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or  magnesian  limestone.  This  conglomerate  or  breccia^  for  the  im- 
bedded fragments  are  sometimes  angular,  occurs  in  patches  over  the 
whole  of  the  downs  near  Bristol,  fiUing  up  the  hoUows'and  irr^n- 
larities  in  the  mountain  limestone,  and  being  principally  composed 
at  everj  spot  of  the  debris  of  those  rocks  on  which  it  immediately 
rests.  At  one  point  we  find  pieces  of  coal-shale,  in  another  of 
mountain  limestone,  recognizable  by  its  peculiar  shells  and  zoophytes. 
Fractured  bones,  also,  and  teeth  of  saurians  are  dispersed  through 
some  parts  of  the  breccia. 

These  saurians  (which  until  the  discovery  of  the  Archegofaurw 
in  the  coal  were  the  most  ancient  examples  of  fossil  reptiles)  are  all 
distinguished  by  having  the  teeth  implanted  deeply  in  the  jaw-bone, 
and  in  distinct  sockets,  instead  of  being  soldered,  as  in  frogs,  to  a 
simple  alveolar  parapet  In  the  dobmitic  conglomerate  near  Bristol 
the  remains  of  species  of  two  genera  have  been  found,  called  Theco- 
dontosaums  and  PalcBOsaurua  by  Dr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Stutchbury*; 
the  teeth  of  which  are  conical,  compressed,  and  with  finely  serrated 
edges  (figs.  469  and  460.). 

Teeth  of  Sauriant.    Dolomitic  oongloinentte ;  RedUnd,  near  Briitol.' 
Fig.  459.  P»g.  460. 


,^»    Tooth  of  Palao$tmru9  |H    M     Tooth  of  Tkeeodemteum 

^\     jpte^odcNt,  nat.  ilse.  ^M\    In  S  tiiMt  magnified. 


^ 


Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  has  shown  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
isolated  position  of  the  breccia  containing  these  fossils,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  to  what  precise  part  of  the  Poikilitic  series  they 
belong.f  Some  observers  suspect  them  to  be  triassic ;  but>  until  the 
evidence  in  support  of  that  view  is  more  conclusive^  we  may  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  opinion  of  their  original  discoverers. 

In  Russia,  also.  Thecodont  saurians  of  several  genera  occur,  in 
beds  of  the  Permian  age,  while  others^  named  ProtorosaurtUy  are  met 
with  in  the  Zeehstein  of  Thuringia.  This  family  of  reptiles  is  aUied 
to  the  living  monitor,  and  its  appearance  in  a  primary  or  paleozoic 
formation,  observes  Prof.  Owen,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
progressive  development  of  reptiles  from  fish,  or  frt)m  simpler  to  more 
complex  forms ;  for,  if  they  existed  at  the  present  day,  these  monitors 
would  take  rank  at  the  head  of  the  Lacertian  order. :( 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Sir  R  Murchison§  that  in  Bussia 
the  Permian  rocks  are  composed  of  white  limestone^  with  gypsum  and 

*  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  toL  v.  %  Owen,  Report  on  BeptOes,  Britiah 

p.  849.,  plate  29.,  figures  2.  and  6.  Assoc,  Eleventh  Meeting,  1841,  p  197. 

j  Memoin  of  QeoL  Snrvej  of  Great  §  Rnssia  and  the  Ural  Mountains, 

Britain,  TOLL  p.  S68.  1845;  and  SUnrii,  ch.ziL  1854. 
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white  salt ;  and  of  red  and  green  grits,  occasionally  with  copper-ore ; 
Hbo  magnesian  limestones,  marlstones,  and  conglomerates. 

The  country  of  Mansfeld,  in  Thnringia,  may  be  called  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Lower  New  Bed,  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  or  Permian 
^mnation,  on  the  Continent  It  consists  there  principally  o^  first, 
the  Zechstein,  corresponding  to  the  upper  portion  of  our  English 
series;  and,  seccmdly,  the  marl-slate,  with  fish  of  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  bed  so  called  in  Durham.  This  slaty  marlstone  is 
richly  imprecated  with  copper-pyrites,  for  which  it  is  extensively 
worked.  Magnesian  limestcme,  gypsum,  and  rock-sah  occur  among 
the  superior  strata  of  this  group.  At  its  base  lies  the  Bothliegendes, 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  Liferior  or  Lower  New  Red  Sand- 
stone aboTO  mentioned,  which  occupies  a  similar  place  in  England 
between  the  marl-slate  and  coaL  Its  local  name  of  **  Bothliegendes,'' 
nd-fyer^  or  ^  Both-todt-liegendes,"  red-dead-dyevy  was  giyen  by  the 
workmoi  in  the  Grerman  mines  from  its  red  colour,  and  because  the 
copper  has  died  out  when  they  reach  this  rock,  which  is  not  metal- 
liferous. It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deposit  of  red  sandstone  and  con- 
gbmerate^  with  associated  porphyry,  basaltic  trap,  and  amygdaloid. 

Permian  J7t>ra.  — We  learn  from  the  recent  investigation  of 
Colonel  von  Gutbier,  that  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less 
than  sixty  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  met  with,  forty  of  which 


Flf<4<il 


WalcUa  jrimiftfrmit,  atenh.    Fvnnian,  Saxony.    (Gutbier,  pi.  x.) 
a.  branch.       b.  twig  of  the  tun«.       c.  leaf  magnified. 


have  not  yet 
mites  gigas, 
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tontM.  Gutbier. 

PennUn,  Saxony. 
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been  found  elsewhere.  Two  or  three  of  these,  as  Cala- 
Sphenopteris  erosa^  and  S,  lobatOy  are  also  met  with  in 
the  government  of  Perm  in  Bussia.  Seven  others,  and 
among  them  Neuropteris  LoshO,  Peccpteris  arborescenSy 
and  P  similiSy  with  several  species  of  Walchia  (see 
fig.  461.),  a  genus  of  Conifers,  called  LyccpodUes  by 
some  authors,  are  conunon  to  the  coal-measures. 

Among  the  genera  also  enumerated  by  Colonel 
Gutbier  are  the  fruit  called  Cardiacarpon  (see  fig. 
462.),  Asterophi/lUteSf  and  Anntdarioy  so  characteristic 
of  the  carboniferous  period ;  also  Lepidodendrofiy  which 
to  the  Permian  of  Saxony,   Thuringia,   and  Bussia, 
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Fig.  468.. 


although  not  abtmdant.  Noeggeraihia  (see  fig.  463.),  supposed  by 
A.  Brongniart  to  be  allied  to  CgeaSf  is  another  link  between  the 
Permian  and  Carboniferous  vegetation.  Coni- 
fersB,  of  the  Araucarian  division,  also  occur; 
but  these  are  likewise  met  with  both  in  older 
and  newer  rocks.  The  plants  called  Sigittaria 
and  Stigmarioy  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  car- 
boniferous period,  are  as  jet  wanting. 

Among  the  remarkable  fossils  of  the  roth- 
liegendes,  or  lowest  part  of  the  Permian  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  are  the  silidfied  trunks  of 
tree-ferns  called  genericallj  Pgaronius,  Their 
bark  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  air- 
roots,  which  often  constituted  a  great  addition  to 
the  original  stem,  so  as  to  double  or  quadruple  its 
diameter.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in 
regard  to  certain  living  extra-tropical  arbores- 
cent ferns,  particularly  those  of  New  Zealand. 

Psaronites  are  also  found  in  the  uppermost 
coal  of  Autun  in  France,  and  in  the  upper  coal- 
measures  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  United 
States,  but  specifically  difierent  from  those  of 
the  rothliegendes.  Tliey  serve  to  connect  ^e 
Permian  flora  with  the  more  modem  portion  of 
the  preceding  or  carboniferous  group.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Permian  plants  approach  much  nearer  to  the  carboniferoas 
flora  than  to  the  triassic ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Permian 
fauna. 


NoeggeratUa  eumeffbUa, 
Ad.  r  - 


.  BroognUit.* 


*  Mnrchifoii'a  Biufia,  toL  ii  pi  A  1 
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THB  OOAL^  OB  OABBOVOVBOVB   OBOUP. 

drbooiferoiis  strata  in  the  loaih-west  of  England — Saperpodtion  of  Coal-meMortf 
to  Mountain  limestone — Departure  from  this  Qrpe  in  North  of  EDgland  and 
Scotland — Carboniferous  series  in  Ireland — Section  in  South  Wales — Under- 
clayswith  Stigmaria — Carboniferous  Flora — Ferns,  Lepidodendra,  Equisetaceae^ 
Calamites,  Asterophyllites,  Sigillaritt,  Stigmariso — ConifersB — Stembergia — 
TrigoDOcarpon — Ghrade  of  ConifenD  in  the  Vegetable  EJngdom — Absence  of 
Angiosperms— Coal,  how  formed — Erect  fossil  trees — Parkfield  Colliery — 
St.£tienne  Coal-field — Oblique  trees  or  snags— Fossil  forests  in  Noya  Scotia — 
Bain-prints — Purity  of  the  Coal  explained — Time  required  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  Coal-measures — Brackish-water  and  marine  strata — Crustaceans 
of  the  Coal — Origin  of  Clay-iron-stone. 

The  next  group  which  we  meet  with  in  the  descending  order  is  the 
Carboniferous^  commonlj  called  ^'The  Coal;"  because  it  contains 
ni&Dj  beds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  interstratified 
with  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The  coal  itself  even  in 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  constitutes 
bat  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  whole  mass.  In  the  north  of 
England,  for  example,  the  thickness  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  has 
been  estimated  by  Pro£  Phillips  at  8000  feet,  while  the  various  coal- 
seams,  20  or  30  in  number,  do  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  60  feet 

The  carboniferous  formation  assumes  yarious  characters  in  dif- 
ferent parte  even  of  the  British  Islands.  It  usually  comprises  two 
very  distinct  members :  1st,  that  usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of 
mixed  freshwater,  terrestrial,  and  marine  origin,  often  including 
seams  of  coal ;  2dl7,  that  named  in  England  the  Mountain  or  Car- 
boniferous Limestone,  of  purely  marine  origin,  and  containing  corals, 
shells,  and  encrinites. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  our  island,  in  Somersetshire  and  South 
Wales,  the  three  divisions  usually  spoken  of  by  English  geologists 
are: 

1   n^i  w.^«,«^  /Strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  with  occasional  seams 

1.  u>ai-mea8ures  ^     ^^ ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ,2  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^ 

r  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  passing  into  a  conglomerate^ 

2.  Millstone-grit   <      sometimes  used  for  millstones,  with  beds  of  shale ;  usually 

1^     devoid  of  coal ;  occasionally  abore  600  feet  thick. 

Cu-bonif^nl    l^  calcareous  rock  containing  marine  shells  and  corals; 
lim^OTie  J      ^®^°^^  ^  *^^ »  tWcknew  rariable,  sometimes  900  feet 

The  millstone-grit  maybe  considered  as  one  of  the  coal-sandstones 
of  coarser  texture  than  usual,  with  some  accompanying  shales,  in 
which  coal-plants  are  occasionally  found.    In  the  north  of  England 
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some  bands  of  limestone,  with  pectens,  oysters,  and  other  marine  shells, 
occur  in  this  grit,  just  as  in  the  regular  coal-measures,  and  even  a 
few  seams  of  coaL  I  shall  treat,  therefore,  of  the  whole  group  as 
consisting  of  two  divisions  onlj,  the  Goal-measures  and  the  Moun- 
tain Limestone.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  southern  British  coal- 
fields, at  the  base  of  the  system,  or  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
subjacent  Old  Bed  Sandstone;  but  as  we  proceed  northwards  to 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  it  begins  to  alternate  with  true  coal- 
measures,  the  two  deposits  forming  together  a  series  of  strata  about 
1000  feet  in  thickness.  To  this  mixed  formation  succeeds  the  great 
mass  of  genuine  mountain  limestone.*  Farther  north,  in  the  Fife- 
shire  coal-field  in  Scotland,  we  observe  a  still  wider  departure  from 
the  type  of  the  south  of  England^  or  a  more  complete  intercalation  of 
dense  masses  of  marine  limestcmes  with  sandstones  and  ahalea  con- 
taining coaL 

In  Ireland  a  series  of  shales  and  slates,  constitu^g  the  base  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  attain  so  great  a  thickness,  often  upwards  of 
1000  feet,  as  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  division.  ITnder  these  slates 
is  a  Yellow  Sandstone,  also  considered  as  carboniferous  from  its 
marine  fossils,  although  passing  into  the  underlying  Devonian.  A 
similar  sandstone  of  much  less  thickness  occurs  in  the  same  position 
in  Gloucestershire  and  South  Wales. 

The  following  are  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  geological  map 
of  Ireland,  constructed  by  Mr.  Griffiths :  — 

TMckACM  in  F«6t. 

1.  Coal-measnreB,  Upper  and  Lower       ...    looo  to  2200 

2.  Blillstone-grit  -  -  -  -  -      350  to  ISOO 
8.  Mountain  limestone,  Upper,  liiddle  (or  Calp),  and 

Lower        -  -  -  -        '  -  -     1200  to  6400 

4.  Carboniferous  slate    -  -  -  -  -      700  to  1200 

5.  Yellow  sandstone  (of  Mayo,  ftc)  with  shales  and 

limestone   *...••      400  to  2000 
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In  South  Wales  the  coal-measures  have  been  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  to  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  12,000  feet ;  the 
beds  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  itself  appearing  to 
have  been  formed  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  during  a  slow,  but  per- 
haps intermittent,  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  region  to  which 
rivers  were  bringing  a  never-failing  supply  of  muddy  sediment  and 
sand.  The  same  area  was  sometimes  covered  with  vast  forests,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers  in  warm  cUmates^  which  are 
liable  to  be  submerged  beneath  fresh  or  salt  water  should  the  ground 
sink  vertically  a  few  feet 

In  one  section  near  Swansea^  in  South  Wales,  where  the  total 
thickness  of  strata  is  3246  feet,  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche 
that  there  are  ten  principal  masses  of  sandstone.    One  of  these  is 

*  Sedgwick,  GeoL  Trans^  Second  Series,  vol  ir.;  and  Phillips,  QeoL  of  YoikaiL 
part  2. 
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500  feet  thick,  snd  the  whole  of  them  make  together  a  thickness  of 
2125  feet.  They  are  separated  by  masses  of  shale,  yarying  in  thickness 
from  10  to  50  feet.  The  intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen  in  number, 
are  generally  from  1  to  6  feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has  two  or 
three  layers  of  day  interposed,  attaining  9  feet.*  At  other  points  in 
the  same  coal-field  the  shales  predominate  over  the  sandstones.  The 
hori«mtal  extent  of  some  seams  of  coal  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
others,  but  they  aU  present  one  characteristic  feature,  in  haying,  each 
of  them,  what  is  called  its  underelay.  These  underdays,  co-extensive 
with  every  layer  of  coal,  consist  of  arenaceous  shale,  sometimes  called 
fire-stone,  because  it  can  be  made  into  bricks  which  stand  the  fire  of 
a  furnace.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  more  than  10 
feet;  and  Mr. Logan  first  announced  to  the  scientific  world  in  1841 
that  they  were  regarded  by  the  coUiers  in  South  Wales  as  an  essen- 
tial accompaniment  of  each  of  the  one  hundred  seams  of  coal  met 
with  in  their  coal-field.  They  are  said  to  form  the  floor  on  which 
the  coal  rests ;  and  some  of  them  have  a  sUght  admixture  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  while  others  are  quite  blackened  by  it. 

All  of  them,  as  Mr.  Logan  pointed  out,  are  characterized  by 
indosing  a  peculiar  species  of  fossil  vegetable  called  Stigmaria^  to 
the  exdusion  of  other  plants.  It  was  also  observed  that,  while  in  the 
overlying  shales  or  <'roof"  of  the  coal,  ferns  and  trunks  of  trees 
abound  without  any  8tigmari4By  and  are  flattened  and  compressed, 
those  singular  plants  of  the  underclay  very  often  retain  their  natural 
forms,  branching  freely,  and  sending  out  their  slender  leaf-like 
rooUets,  formerly  thought  to  be  leaves,  through  the  mud  in  aU  di- 
rections. Several  species  of  Stigmaria  had  long  been  known  to 
botanists,  and  described  by  them,  before  their  position  under  each 
seam  of  coal  was  pointed  out,  and  before  their  true  nature  as  the 
roots  of  trees  was  recognized.  It  was  conjectured  that  they  might 
be  aquatic,  perhaps  floating  plants,  which  sometimes  extended  their 
branches  and  leaves  freely  in  fluid  mud,  and  which  were  finally  en- 
veloped in  the  same  mud. 

CASBONIFESOUS  FLOIU. 

These  statements  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that  we  cannot 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  coal  until  we  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  SHgmaria;  and  in  order  to  explain  what  is 
now  known  of  ^s  plant,  and  of  others  which  have  contributed  by 
their  decay  to  produce  coal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  brief  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  whole  carboniferous  flora,  an  assemblage  of 
fossil  plants  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
which  flourished  antecedently  to  the  tertiary  epoch.  It  should  also 
be  marked  that  Goppert  has  ascertained  that  the  remains  of  every 
fionily  of  plants  scattered  through  the  coal-measures  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  pure  coal  itself,  a  fact  which  adds  greatly  to  the  geo- 
logical interest  attached  to  this  flora. 

*  Memoirs  of  Oeol.  Snnrey,  toL  L  p.  195. 
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Ferns,  —  The  number  of  species  of  carbomferoos  plants  hitherto 
described  amounts,  according  to  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  about  600. 
These  may  perhaps  be  a  fragment  onlj  of  the  entire  fl<n*a,  but  thej 
are  enough  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  vegetable  world  was  then 
extremely  different  from  that  now  prevailing.  IITe  are  strock  it 
the  first  glance  with  the  similarity  of  many  of  the  ferns  to  those  now 
living,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  almost  all  the  other  fossils  except  the 


Fig.  464. 


Fig.  465. 


Peo9pterit  kmddUcm. 
(FoM.  Flo.  153.) 


ermala* 

jrt  or  the  umc,  magnilled. 
(Foit.Flo.  101.) 


Fig.  406. 


coniferss.  Among  the  ferns,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pecopteris  for  example  (Ag.  464.), 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether 
they  should  be  referred  to  different 
genera  from  those  established  for  the 
classification  of  living  species ;  whereas, 
in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  contem- 
porary tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
conifers,  it  is  often  difficult  to  guess  the 
family,  or  even  the  classy  to  which  thej 
belong.  The  ferns  of  the  carboniferous 
period  are  generally  without  organs  of 
fructification,  but  in  some  specimens 
these  are  well  preserved.  In  the  general 
absence  of  such  characters,  they  hare 
been  divided  into  genera  distinguished 
CamiopteriBfrim^wa,  Ltodiejr.  ^hiefiy  by  the  branching  of  the  fironds, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  disposed.  The 
larger  portion  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  size  of  ordinary 
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European  ferns,  bat  some  were  deeidedlj  arborescent,  especiallj  the 
group  called  Caulopteris^  bj  Lindlej,  and  the  Psaranius  of  the  upper 
or  newest  coal-measures,  before  alluded  to  (p.  360.), 

All  the  recent  tree-ferns  belong  to  one  tribe  {Polypodiace(B\  and 
to  a  small  number  only  of  genera  in  that  tribe,  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  trunk  is  marked  with  scars,  or  cicatrices,  left  after  the  isXL  of 
the  fronds.  These  scars  resemble  those  of  Caulopteris  (see  fig.  466.). 
No  less  than  250  ferns  have  already  been  obtained  from  the  coal* 
strata;  and,  even  if  we  make  some  reduction  on  the  ground  of 
varieties  which  have  been  mistaken,  in  the  absence  of  their  fructi- 
fication, for  species,  still  the  result  is  singular,  because  the  whole  of 
Europe  affords  at  present  no  more  than  60  indigenous  species. 


Fig.  468. 


Living  tree-ferns  of  different  genera.    (Ad.  Brong.) 

Fig.  467.    Tree-fern  htna  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
Fig.  468.    CMOtkea  glamea,  Bfauritlus. 
Fig.  469.    Tree-fern  from  Breill. 

Lepidodendrofi, — About  40  species  of  fossil  plants  of  the  Coal 
have  been  referred  to  this  genus.  Thej  consist  of  cylindrical  stems 
or  trunks,  covered  with  leaf-scars.  In  their  mode  of  branching,  they 
tre  always  dichotomous  (see  fig.  471.).  They  are  considered  by 
Brongniart  and  Hooker  to  belong  to  the  LycopodiacecB^  plants  of 
this  family  bearing  cones,  with  similar  sporangia  and  spores 
(fig.  474.).  Most  of  them  grew  to  the  size  of  large  trees.  The 
figures  470 — 472.  represent  a  fossil  Lepidodendron^  49  feet  long,  found 
in  Jarrow  Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  lying  in  shale  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  stratification.  Fragments  of  others,  found  in  the  same 
shale,  indicate,  by  the  size  of  the  rhomboidal  scars  which  cover 
them,  a  still  greater  magnitude.  The  living  club-mosses,  of  which 
there  are  about  200  species,  are  abundant  in  tropical  climates,  where 
one  species  is  sometimes  met  with  attaining  a  height  of  3  feet.  They 
usually  creep  on  the  ground,  but  some  stand  erect,  as  the  Z.  densum. 
from  New  Zealand  (fig.  473.). 
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LfiPIDODENDBON. 

Fig.  471. 
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'    LepUodendron  SimmUrga,    Coal-OMarare*,  naar  Nevcutle. 
Fig.  470.  Branching  tnmk,  49  (ett  kmg,  rappoMd  to  hav«  belonged  to  L.  Stent- 

bergii.    (FoM.  Flo.  SOS.) 
Fig.  471.  Branchfnc  stem  with  bark  and  leavet  of  Z.  StenAenU,    (Fea.  Flo.  4.) 
Fig.  47S.  Portion  o?  ome  nearer  the  root ;  natural  tixe.    ( IbM.) 


a.  Lycopodium  dentum  i  banks  of  R.  Thames,  New  Zealand. 

b.  branch,  natural  site.  c.  part  of  same,  magnified. 

In  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  in  manj  other 
coal-fields,  elongated  cylindrical  bodies,  called  fossil  cone%  named 
Lepidostrobus  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  are  met  with.    (See  fig. 
474.)    They  often  form  the  nucleus  of  concretionary  balls  of  clay- 
Fig.  474. 


m.  Lepidotirobm  onmtm,  Broag.    Shropshire ;  half  natural  sise  ^  ..^ 

b.  Portion  of  a  section  thowinc  the  large  sporangia  in  their  natural  poeltkm,  and  eaca 

supported  by  iu  bract  or  scale.  ,, 

c.  Spores  in  these  sporangia,  highlj  niagni6ed.    (Hooker,  Mem.  Oeol.  Survey,  voi.u. 

parts,  p.  440.) 

ironstone,  and  are  well  preserved,  exhibiting  a  conical  axis,  arouna 
which  a  great  quantity  of  scales  were  compactly  imbricated.  The 
opinion  of  M.  Brongniart  is  now  generally  adopted,  that  the  Lept- 
dostrobus  is  the  fruit  of  Lepidodendron  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  uncommoo 
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in  Coalbrook  Dale  and  elsewhere  to  find  these  strohiU  or  fimits  termi- 
nating the  tip  of  a  branch  of  a  well  characterized  Lepidodendron. 

EquiseiaeeiB,  —  To  this  family  belong  two  fossil  species  of  the  Coal, 
one  called  JSquiteium  infundUmltforme  \yj  Brongnifurt^  and  found  also 
in  Noya  Scotia,  which  has  sheaths,  regularly  toothed,  ribbed,  and 
oTerlapping  like  those  on  the  young  fertile  stems  of  Equitetum  fiu- 
viatile.  It  was  much  larger  than  any  living  ^  Horsetail "  The 
Equiseium  ffiganieum^  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in 
South  America,  attained  a  height  of  about  5  feet,  the  stem  being  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  but  more  recently  Gardner  has  met  with  one  in 
Brazil  15  feet  high,  and  Meyen  gives  the  height  of  E.  Bogotense  in 
Chili  as  15  to  20  feet 

CalamUes,  —  The  fossil  plants  so  called  were  originally  classed  by 
most  botanists  afl  cryptogamous,  being  regarded  as  gigantic  Equiseta ; 


Fl|r.475. 


Fig.  476. 


C^amHes  eaniueformi*,  Schlot. 
( KoM.  Flo.  79.)  Comnoa  Id 
Bnglith  ccmU. 


Catmmiiet  SmekowH^  Bronf .; 
natural  §iif.  Common  In 
co«l  throughout  Europ*. 


Fig.  4n. 


for,  like  the  common  '^  horsetail,''  they  usually  ex- 
hibit little  more  than  hollow  jointed  stems,  furrowed 
externally.    (See  figs.  475,  476,  477.) 

Mr.  SiJter  stated  to  me  many  years  ago  his  con- 
viction that  the  caUunite  as  frequently  represented 
by  paleontologists  was  in   an  inverted  position, 
and. that  the  conical  part  given  as  the  top  of  the 
stem  was  in  truth  the  root    This  point  Mr.  Dawson 
and  I  had  opportunities  of  testing  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  we  saw  many  erect  calamites,  having  their 
radical  termination  as  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig. 
477.).    The  scars,  from  which  whorls  of  vessels 
have  proceeded,  are  observed  at  the  upper,  not  the 
lower  end  of  each  joint  or  intemode.*    The  speci- 
men, fig.  475.,  therefore,  is  no  doubt  the  lower  end  of 
the  plant,  and  I  have  therefore  reversed  its  position 
as  given  in  the  work  of  Lindley  and  Hutton. 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  foUowing  up  the  discoveries  of  Glermar 
and  Corda,  has  shown  in  his  ^'  Genres  de  V^^taux  Fossiles,"  1849, 
that  many  Calamites  cannot  belong  to  the  Equiseta^  nor  probably  to  * 
any  tribe  of  flowerless  plants.    He  conceives  that  they  are  more 

*  See  Dawson.  GeoL  Quart  Jonmal,  1854,  vol.  z.  p.  85. 
♦a  A  8 


K^ical  termination 
'•raCaUmfte.  Nora 
Scotia. 
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Fig.  478. 


nearly  allied  to  the  GTmnospermous  Dicotyledons.  They  possessed 
a  central  pith,  surrounded  by  a  ligneous  cylinder,  which  was  divided 
by  regular  medullary  rays.  This  cylinder  was  surrounded  in  turn 
by  a  thick  bark.  Of  fossil  stems  having  this  structure  Brongniart 
formed  his  genus  Calamodendrony  which  includes  many  species 
referred  by  Gotta,  Petzholdt,  and  Unger  to  th^  genus  Cakumitea. 
The  Calamodendron  is  described  as  smooth  externally,  its  pith  being 
articulated  and  marked  with  deep  extemad  vertical  stris,  agreeing 
in  short  with  what  geologists  commonly  call  a  Qalamite.  Since  the 
appearance  of  Brongniart's  essay,  Mr.  E.  W.  Binney  has  made  many 
important  discoveries  on  the  same  subject ;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Dawes  has 
published  (Quart  Joum.  Greol.  Soc.  Lond.  1851,  voL  viL  p.  196.) 

a  more  complete  account  of  this 
singular  fossil  Their  views  have 
been  confirmed  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liamson of  Manchester,  who  has 
communicated  to  me  a  specimen, 
figured  in  the  annexed  cut  (fig. 
478.),  in  which  we  see  an  in- 
ternal pith  answering  in  cha- 
racter to  the  Calamodendron 
and  yet  having  outside  of  it  an- 
other jointed  cylinder  vertically 
grooved  on  its  outer  surface^  so 
that  in  the  same  stem  we  have 
one  calamite  envel(^ing  an- 
other. Yet  that  they  both 
formed  part  of  the  same  plant 
is  proved  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances:—  Ist  Near  each 
articulation  of  the  pith  radiating 
spokes  are  seen  to  proceed  and 
penetrate    the    ligneous    zone. 


Portion  of  a  CtUamOe^  near  the  1»m.  thowtaif  the 
external  cylinder,  connected  by  radiating  TeceeU 
with  the  catt  of  the  pith.    If  poddon  IsTertad 
to  allow  the  light  to  enter  the  cavity, 
■       •  ■    ~    —  ".  WI 


1  by  radiating  ▼« 
[tt  potidon  mn 

^ lecavi^ 

CommuQicated  by  Prof.  W.  C.  1 

One  complete  whorl  or  circle  of  these  radii  is  visible  in  the  annexed 
figure  near  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  cavity,  whilst  another  and 
superior  whorl  is  incomplete;  several  radii,  corresponding  to  the 
first,  remaining,  while  the  rest  have  been  broken  away,  their  place 
being  shown  by  scars  which  they  have  left.  2dly.  tn  additioai  to 
these  whorls,  called  medullary  by  Prof  Williamson,  there  are  seen 
in  other  specimens  a  set  of  true  or  ordinary  medullary  rays.  ddly. 
The  woody  zone,  penetrated  both  by  the  spoke-like  vessela  before- 
mentioned  and  by  the  medullary  rays,  is  usually  reduced  to  brown 
carbonaceous  matter,  preserving  merely  a  tendency  to  break  in  longi- 
tudinal slips,  but  in  some  specimens  its  fibrous  tissue  is  retained,  and 
resembles  that  of  Dadoxylon.  4thly.  Outside  of  this  sone  again  is 
another  cylinder,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  thick  cellular 
bark,  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  stem  in  diameter,  grooved 
and  jointed  externally  like  the  pith. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  these  discoveries  mak^  it  more 
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and  more  doabtfitl  to  what  familj  the  greater  number  of  Calamites 
should  be  referred.  Their  internal  organization,  says  Prof.  Wil- 
liamfion,  was  verj  peculiar;  for  while  thej  exhibit  remarkable 
affinities  with  gjmnospermous  dicotyledons,  the  arrangement  of 
their  tissues  differs  widely  from  that  of  all  known  forms  of  gymno- 
sperms. 

Asterophyttiies, — The  graceful  plant  represented  in  the  annexed 
figure  is  supposed  by  M.  Brongniart  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Catamo' 
dendrouy  and  he  infers  from  its  pith  and  medullary  rays  that  it  was 
dicotyledonous.    It  appears  to  have  been  allied,  by  the  nature  of  its 

Fig.  479. 


JMteropifOaeifMoM.    (Fou.Flo.il.)    CoaUmeMuret,  NewcaiUe. 


tissue,  to  the  gymnogens,  and  to  SigUlaria,  But  under  the  head  of 
AsterophyUites  many  vegetable  fragments  have  been  grouped  which 
probably  belong  to  different  genera.  They  have,  in  short,  no  cha- 
facter  in  common,  except  that  of  possessing  narrow,  verticillate, 
one-ribbed  leaves.  Dr.  Newberry,  of  Ohio,  has  discovered  in  the 
coal  of  that  country  fossil  stems  which  in  their  upper  part  bear 
wedge-shaped  leaves  corresponding  to  SphenophyUum^  while  below 
the  leaves  are  stalk-like  and  capillary,  and  would  have  been  called 
AsteropkyUites  if  found  detached.  From  this  he  infers  that  Spheno- 
phyllum  was  an  aquatic  plant,  the  superior  and  floating  leaves  of 
which  were  broad,  and  possessed  a  compound  nervation,  while  the 
inferior  or  submersed  leaves  were  linear  and  one-ribbed.  "  This 
supposition,"  he  adds,  "is  further  strengthened  by  the  extreme 
length  and  tenuity  of  the  branches  of  this  apparently  herbaceous 
plant,  which  would  seem  to  have  required  the  support  of  a  denser 
medium  than  air."* 

SigUlaria,  ^^  A  large  portion  of  the  trees  of  the  carboniferous 
period  belonged  to  this  genus,  of  which  about  thirty-five  species  are 
known.  The  structure,  both  internal  and  external,  was  very  pe- 
culiar, and,  with  reference  to  existing  types,  very  anomalous.  They 
were  formerly  referred,  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  ferns,  which  they 
resemble  in  the  scalariform  texture  of  their  vessels,  and,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  form  of  the  cicatrices  left  by  the  base  of  the  leaf* 

*  Annals  of  Science,  Cleyeland,  Ohio,  1853,  p.  97. 
BB 
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Fig.  480. 


stalks  which  have  fallen  off  (see  fig.  480.).  But  with  these  points 
of  analogy  to  cryptogamia,  thej  combine  an  internal  organisation 
much  resembling  that  of  cjcads^  aad  some 
of  them  are  ascertained  to  have  had  long 
linear  leaves,  quite  unlike  those  of  ferns. 
Thej  grew  to  a  great  height,  from  30  to 
60,  or  even  70  feet,  with  regular  cylin- 
drical stems,  and  without  branches,  al- 
though some  species  were  dichotomon^ 
towards  the  top.  Their  fluted  trunks, 
from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  appear  to 
have  decayed  more  rapidly  in  the  interior 
•than  externally,  so  that  they  became 
hollow,  when  standing ;  and  when  thrown 
prostrate  on  the  mud,  they  were  squeezed 
down  and  flattened.  Hence,  we  find  the 
bark  of  the  two  opposite  sides  (now  con- 
verted into  bright  shining  coal)  to  con- 
s^gaiariai4tvigata,  Brong.  stitute  two  horizontal  layers,  one  upon 
the  other,  half  an  inch,  or  an  Inch,  in  thickness.  These  same 
trunks,  when  they  are  placed  obliquely  or  vertically  to  the  planes 
of  stratification,  retain  their  original  rounded  form,  and  are  uncom- 
pressed, the  cylinder  of  bark  having  been  filled  with  sand,  which 
now  afibrds  a  cast  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  Hooker  still  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  SigiUaruB  may  have 
been  cryptogamous,  though  more  highly  developed  than  any  flower- 
less  plants  now  Uving.  The  scalariform  structure  of  their  vessels 
agrees  precisely  with  that  of  ferns. 

Stigmaria.  —  This  fossil,  the  importance  of  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  was  formerly  conjectured  to  be  an  aquatic  plant  It  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  oi^SigiUarkL  The  connection  of  the 
roots  with  the  stem,  previously  suspected,  on  botanical  grounds,  by 
Brongniart,  was  first  proved,  by  actual  contact,  in  the  Lancashire 
coal-field,  by  Mr.  Binney.  The  fact  has  lately  been  shown,  even 
more  distinctly,  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  in  his  description  of  the 

F«ft  4S1. 


Stigmaria  attached  to  a  trunk  of  SigiUan'a.* 


*  The  trunk  in  this  caae  is  referred 
hy  Mr.  Brown  to  Lepidodendron,  but  his 
illustrations  seem  to  show  the    usual 


markings  assumed  hj  SigiOaria 
base. 


near  Us 
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StigmaruB  occurring  in  the  underclajs  of  the  coal-seams  of  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  a  specimen  of  one  of  these,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  481.),  the  spread  of  the  roots  was  16  feet,  and  some  of  them  sent 
out  rootlets,  in  all  directions,  into  the  surrounding  claj. 

In  the  sea-cliffs  of  the  South  Joggins  in  Nova  Scotia  I  examined 
several  erect  SigiUafw,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dawson,  and  we  found 
that  from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  trunk  thej  sent  out  SHg- 
fMTUB  as  roots.  All  the  stools  of  the  fossil  trees  dug  out  bj  us 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  these  again  bifliroated,  forming  eight 
roots,  which  were  also  dichotomous  when  traceable  far  enough. 

The  manner  of  attachment  of  the  fibres  to  the  stem  resembles 
that  of  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  the  base  of  each  rootlet  being  con- 
cave, and  fitting  on  to  a  tubercle  (see  figs.  482.  and  483.).     Rows  of 


Fig.  489. 


Sttiface  of  Another  indirtdual  of  \ 
waxr  specips,  thowing  form  of  ^ 
tobercles.    (Fom.  Fk>.  M.)  \ 


Stigtmaria/icouUs^  Brong.   One  fourth  of  oat.  site.   (Fow.  Flo.3S.) 

Aese  tubercles  are  arranged  spirallj  round  each  root,  which  has 
always  a  medullary  cavity  and  woody  texture,  much  resembling  that 
of  SigiUariOy  the  structure  of  the  vessels  being,  like  it,  scalariform. 

ConiferfE, — The  coniferous  trees  of  this  period  are  referred  to  five 
genera ;  the  woody  structure  of  some  of  them  showing  that  they  were 
allied  to  the  Araucarian  division  of  pines,  more  than  to  any  of  our 
common  European  firs.  Some  of  their  trunks  exceeded  44  feet  in 
height  Many,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  differed  from  living 
ConifercB  in  having  large  piths ;  for  Professor  Williamson  has  demon- 
strated the  fossil  of  the  coal-measures  called  Stemhergia  to  be  the 
pith  of  these  trees,  or  rather  the  cast  of  cavities  formed  by  the 
shrinking  or  partial  absorption  of  the  original  medullary  axis  (see 
figs.  484.  and  485.).  This  peculiar  type  of  pith  is  observed  in  living 
plants  of  very  different  families,  such  as  the  common  Walnut  and 
the  White  Jasmine,  in  which  the  pith  becomes  so  reduced  as  simply 
to  form  a  thin  lining  of  the  medullary  cavity,  across  which  trans- 
verse plates  of  pith  extend  horizontally,  so  as  to  divide  the  cylin- 
drical hollow  into  discoid  interspaces.  When  these  last  have  been 
filled  up  with  inorganic  matter,  they  constitute  an  axis  to  which,  before 
their  true  nature  was  known,  the  provisional  name  of  Stemhergia 
(d,  d,  fiff.  484.)  was  given. 
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Fig.  484.  Fragment  of  coniferotu  wood,  Dadnvkm, 
Endlicher,  fractured  loogiCudinally ;  Crom  Cod- 
brook  Dale.    W.  C.  Wiinamson.* 

a.  bark. 

b.  woody  tone  or  fibre  (pleorenchyroa). 
e.  medulla  or  pith. 

d.  cast  of  hollow  pith,  or  *'  Stembergia." 


Magnified  portion  of  fig.  484. ;  transTene  section, 
c.  pith.  bt  b.  woody  fibre.  «,  e,  medullary  rays. 

In  the  above  specimen  the  structure  of  the  wood  (6,  figs.  484.  and 
485.)  is  coniferous,  and  the  fossil  is  referable  to  Endlicher's  fossil 
genus  Dadoxylon, 

The  fossil  named  Trigonocarpon  (figs.  486.  and  487.),  formerij 


Fig.  487. 


Fif.48«. 


THi 


and  Hutton. 


igonoauwim  ovatttm,  Lindlev  an< 
Peel  Quarry,  Lancasnire, 


Tngomoearfimm  oUw^fitrme,  Uadley,  witli 
Its  fleshy  envelope.  FeUing  CoUiery, 
Newcastle. 

supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  maj  now,  according  to  Dr. 
Hooker,  be  referred,  like  the  Sternbergta^  to  the  Contfer^R,  Its  geo- 
logical importance  is  great,  for  so  abundant  is  it  in  the  Coal 
Measures,  that  in  certain  localities  the  fruit  of  some  species  may  be 
procured  bj  the  bushel ;  nor  is  there  anj  part  of  the  formation  where 
they  do  not  occur,  except  the  underclajs  and  limestone.  The  sand- 
stone, ironstone,  shales,  and  coal  itself,  all  contain  them.    Mr.  Binnej 

Kanchester  Philos.  Mem.  toL  ix.  1851. 
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has  at  length  found  in  the  cbij-ironstone  of  Lancashire  several 
specimens  displaying  structure,  and  from  these,  sajs  Dr.  Hooker,  we 
learn  that  the  Triganocarpon  belonged  to  that  large  section  of  existing 
eoniferons  plants  which  bear  fleshy  solitary  fruits,  and  not  cones. 
It  resembled  very  closely  the  fruit  of  the  Chinese  genus  SaUsburiOy 
one  of  the  Yew  tribe^  or  Taxoid  conifers.  In  five  of  the  fossil 
specimens  there  is  evidence  of  four  distinct  integuments,  and  of  a 
large  internal  cavity  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
probably  once  occupied  by  the  albumen  and  embryo  of  the  seed.  The 
general  form  of  the  fossil  when  perfect  is  an  elongated  ovoid,  rather 
larger  than  a  hazle-nut  The  exterior  integument  is  very  thick  and 
cellular,  and  was  no  doubt  once  fleshy  (see  fig.  487.).  It  alone  is 
produced  beyond  the  seed,  and  forms  the  beak.  The  second  coat 
was  thinner,  but  hard,  and  marked  by  three  ridges.  This  coat, 
being  all  that  commonly  remains  in  a  fossil  state,  has  suggested  the 
name  of  Triganocarpon.  Within  this  were  the  third  and  fourth 
coats,  both  of  which  are  very  delicate  membranes,  and  may  possibly 
bave  been  two  plates  belonging  to  one  membrane. 

Grade  of  the  Carbon/Serous  Flora, — On  the  whole,  these  fruits, 
sajs  Dr.  Hooker,  are  referable  to  <<  a  highly  developed  type^  ez- 
bibiting  extensive  modifications  of  elementary^  organs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  adaptation  to  special  functions,  and  these  modifications 
are"  as  great,  and  the  adaptation  as  special,  as  any  to  be  found 
amongst  analogous  fruits  in  the  existing  vegetable  world.''*  Pro- 
feeeor  Williamson,  in  his  paper  on  Stembergia^  has  likewise  re- 
marked that  its  structure  was  complex,  and  that  ''at  a  period  so 
early  as  the  carboniferous  all  the  now-existing  forms  of  vegetable 
tissae  appear  to  have  been  created."  These  observations  deserve 
notice,  because  a  question  has  arisen — whether  the  Convene  hold  a 
bigb  or  a  low  position  among  flowering  plants, — a  point  bearing 
directly  on  the  theory  of  progressive  development  By  some  botanists 
aU  the  Gymnospermous  Dicotyledons  are  regarded  as  inferior  in 
grade  to  the  Angiosperms.  Others  hold,  with  Dr.  Hooker,  that  the 
Gjmnospenns  are  not  inferior  in  rank,  having  every  typical  cha- 
nu;ter  of  the  dicotyledons  highly  developed.  Thus  ConifersQ  have 
flowers,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  which  are  developed  through 
the  mutual  action  of  the  stamens  and  ovules;  they  have  distinct 
embryos,  and  germinate  in  a  definite  manner.  The  seed-vessel  (or 
ovary)  is  not  closed,  but  this  is  also  the  case  in  some  genera  of 
angiosperms,  in  which  the  ovary  is  open  before  or  after  impreg- 
nation, so  that  this  character  cannot  be  relied  on  as  constituting  a 
fandamental  difference  in  structural  development  The  Conifersd 
are  exogenous,  and  have  the  same  distinctions  of  pith,  wood,  bark, 
and  medullary  rays  as  have  the  angiospermous  trees.  Whether  the 
woody  fibre  with  discs  characteristic  of  Conifers  be  a  more  or  a  less 
complex  tissue  than  the  spiral  vessels^  is  a  controverted  point  As 
the  spiral  vessels  occur  in  the  young  shoots,  and  are  lost  in  the 

*  Ftoceedingi  of  the  Bojal  Society,  vol  rii  March,  1854,  p.  28. 
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stalka  which  have  fallen  off  (see  fig.  480.).  But  with  theae  points 
of  an^ogj  to  crTptogamia,  thej  combine  an  iutemal  organisation 
much  resembling  that  of  cjcads^  and  some 
of  them  are  ascertained  to  have  had  long 
linear  leaves,  quite  unlike  those  of  fema. 
They  grew  to  a  great  height,  from  30  to 
60,  or  even  70  feet,  with  regular  cjlin- 
drieal  stems,  and  without  branches,  al- 
though some  species  were  dichotomoo^ 
towards  the  top.  Xh^ir  fluted  trunks, 
from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  appear  to 
have  decayed  more  rapidly  in  the  interior 
•than  externally,  so  that  they  became 
hollow,  when  standing ;  and  when  thrown 
prostrate  on  the  mud,  they  were  squeezed 
down  and  flattened.  Hence,  we  find  the 
bark  of  the  two  opposite  sides  (now  con- 
verted into  bright  shining  coal)  to  con- 
sigoiaria  laevigata,  Brong,  stitute  two  horizontal  laycrs,  one  upon 
the  other,  half  an  inch,  or  an  Inch,  in  thickness.  These  same 
trunks,  when  they  are  placed  obliquely  or  vertically  to  the  planes 
of  stratification,  retain  their  original  rounded  form,  and  are  uncom- 
pressed, the  cylinder  of  bark  having  been  filled  with  sand,  which 
now  affords  a  cast  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  Hooker  still  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  SigiUaruB  may  have 
been  cryptogamous,  though  more  highly  developed  than  any  flower- 
less  plants  now  living.  The  scalariform  structure  of  their  vessels 
agrees  precisely  with  that  of  ferns. 

Stigmaria,  —  This  fossil,  the  importance  of  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  was  formerly  conjectured  to  be  an  aquatic  plant.  It  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  o£*SigiUar%cL  The  connection  of  the 
roots  with  the  stem,  previously  suspected,  on  botanical  grounds,  by 
Brongniart,  was  first  proved,  by  actual  contact,  in  the  Lancashire 
coal-field,  by  Mr.  Binney.  The  fact  has  lately  been  shown,  even 
more  distinctly,  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  in  his  description  of  the 

F<g.  4SI. 


Stigmaria  attached  to  a  trunk  of  SigHiaHa.* 


*  The  trank  in  this  case  is  referred 
hy  Mr.  Brown  to  Lepidodendron^  but  his 
illustrations  seem  to  show  the    usual 


markings  assumed  fay  SigiOaria 
base. 


near  Its 
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SUgmaruB  occnrriog  in  the  underclajs  of  the  coal-seams  of  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  a  specimen  of  one  of  these^  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  481.)y  the  spread  of  the  roots  was  16  feet,  and  some  of  them  sent 
out  rootlets,  in  all  directions,  into  the  surrounding  clay. 

In  the  sea-cliffs  of  the  South  Joggins  in  Nova  Scotia  I  examined 
several  erect  SigiUafw,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dawson,  and  we  found 
that  from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  trunk  thej  sent  out  Stig- 
maruB  as  roots.  All  the  stools  of  the  fossil  trees  dug  out  hy  us 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  these  again  bifliroated,  forming  eight 
roots,  which  were  also  dichotomous  when  traceable  far  enough. 

The  manner  of  attachment  of  the  fibres  to  the  stem  resembles 
that  of  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  the  base  of  each  rootlet  being  con- 
cave, and  fitting  on  to  a  tubercle  (see  figs.  482.  and  483.).     Rows  of 

Fig.  48S. 


Fig.  489. 


arface  of  unothnr  indirldiul  of 
nmi*  •peci<>«,  i howtng  form  of 
tubercle*.    (FoM.Fk>.M.> 


8tigmariaJlco»de$t  Broag,   One  fourth  of  nat.  tlso.   (Fow.  Flo.3S.) 

&ese  tubercles  are  arranged  spirally  round  each  root,  which  has 
always  a  medullary  cavity  and  woody  texture,  much  resembling  that 
of  SigtHariOy  the  structure  of  the  vessels  being,  like  it,  scalariform. 

C&nifera. — The  coniferous  trees  of  this  period  are  referred  to  five 
genera ;  the  woody  structure  of  some  of  them  showing  that  they  were 
allied  to  the  Araucarian  division  of  pines,  more  than  to  any  of  our 
common  European  firs.  Some  of  their  trunks  exceeded  44  feet  in 
height  Many,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  differed  from  living 
ConifertB  in  having  large  piths ;  for  Professor  Williamson  has  demon- 
strated the  fossil  of  the  coal-measures  called  Stemhergia  to  be  the 
pith  of  these  trees,  or  rather  the  cast  of  cavities  formed  by  the 
shrinking  or  partial  absorption  of  the  original  medullary  axis  (see 
figs.  484.  and  485.).  This  peculiar  type  of  pith  is  observed  in  living 
plants  of  very  different  families,  such  as  the  common  Walnut  and 
the  White  Jasmine,  in  which  the  pith  becomes  so  reduced  as  simply 
to  form  a  thin  lining  of  the  medullary  cavity,  across  which  trans- 
verse plates  of  pith  extend  horizontally,  so  as  to  divide  the  cylin- 
drical hollow  into  discoid  interspaces.  When  these  last  have  been 
filled  up  with  inorganic  matter,  they  constitute  an  axis  to  which,  before 
their  true  nature  was  known,  the  provisional  name  of  Stemhergia 
{d,  d,  fiff.  484.)  was  given. 
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most  rapidly  ia  low  and  flat  tracts,  in  which  there  is  a  deep  rich  soil 
and  excessive  moisture,  supporting  tall  forest-trees  and  large  palms, 
below  which  bamboos,  canes,  and  minor  palms  flourish  luxuriantly. 
Such  tracts,  from  their  lowness,  would  be  most  easily  submerged,  and 
their  dense  vegetation  might  then  give  rise  to  a  seam  of  coaL* 

In  a  deep  valley  near  Capel-Coelbren,  branching  from  the  higher 
part  of  the  Swansea  valley,  four  stems  of  upright  SigiUarut  were 
seen  in  1838,  piercing  through  the  coal-measures  of  S.  Wales ;  one 
of  them  was  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  13  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
they  were  all  found  to  terminate  downwards  in  a  bed  of  coaL  **  They 
appear,"  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  ^  to  have  constituted  a  portion  of  a 
subterranean  forest  at  the  epoch  when  the  lower  carboniferous  strata 
were  formed."  f 

In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle,  say  the  authors  of  the  Fossil  Flora, 
a  great  number  of  SiffiUaruB  were  placed  in  the  rock  as  if  they  had 
retained  the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Not  less  than  thirty,  some 
of  them  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  were  visible  within  an  area  of  50 
yards  square,  the  interior  being  sandstone,  and  the  bark  having  been 
converted  into  coaL  The  roots  of  one  individual  were  found  im- 
bedded in  shale ;  and  the  trunk,  after  maintaining  a  perpendicular 
course  and  circular  form  for  the  height  of  about  10  feet,  was  then  bent 
over  so  as  to  become  horizontal.  Here  it  was  distended  lateraUy,  and 
flattened  so  as  to  be  only  one  inch  thick,  the  flutings  being  compa- 
ratively distinct}  Such  vertical  stems  are  familiar  to  our  miners, 
under  the  name  of  coal-pipes.  One  of  them,  72  feet  in  length,  was 
discovered,  in  1829,  near  Gosforth,  about  five  miles  from  Newcastle, 
in  coal-grit,  the  strata  of  which  it  penetrated.  The  exterior  of  the 
trunk  was  marked  at  intervals  with  knots,  indicating  the  points  at 
which  branches  had  shot  off.  The  wood  of  the  interior  had  been  * 
converted  into  carbonate  of  Hme ;  and  its  structure  was  beautifully 
shown  by  cutting  transverse  slices,  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent.  (See 
p.  40.) 

These  ^^  coal-pipes  "  are  much  dreaded  by  our  miners,  for  ahnost 
every  year  in  the  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  other  coal-fields,  they  are 
the  cause  of  fatal  accidents.  Each  cylindrical  cast  of  a  tree,  formed 
of  solid  sandstone,  and  increasing  gradually  in  size  towards  the  base, 
and  being  without  branches,  has  its  whole  weight  thrown  downwards, 
and  receives  no  support  from  the  coating  of  friable  coal  which  has 
replaced  the  bark.  As  soon,  therefore^  as  the  cohesion  of  this  ex- 
ternal layer  is  overcome,  the  heavy  column  falls  suddenly  in  a  per- 
pendicular or  oblique  direction  from  the  roof  of  the  galleiy  whence 
coal  has  been  extracted,  wounding  or  killing  the  workman  who 
stands  below.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  how  many  thousands  of  these 
trees  fell  originally  in  their  native  forests  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
gravity ;  and  how  the  few  which  continued  to  stand  erect,  obeying, 

*  Hawkahaw,  GeoL  Trans^  Second    and  Somerset,  p.  143. 
Series,  vol  ri.  pp.  173.  177.,  pL  17.  t  XAndlej  and  Hvll^n,   FoM.    FIol 
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after  mjriads  of  ages»  the  same  force,  are  cast  down  to  immolate 
their  human  victims. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  if,  instead  of  working  in  the  dark,  the 
miner  was  accustomed  to  remove  the  upper  covering  of  rock  from 
each  seam  of  coal,  and  to  expose  to  the  day  the  soils  on  which  ancient 
forests  grew,  the  evidence  of  their  former  growth  would  be  obvious. 
Thus  in  South  Staffordshire  a  seam  of  coal  was  laid  bare  in  the  jear 
1844,  in  what  is  called  an  open  work  at  Parkfield  Colliery,  near 
Wolverhampton.  In  the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the 
stumps  of  no  less  than  73  trees  with  their  roots  attached  appeared, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  489.),  some  of  them  more  than 

Fiff.489. 


Groond-plui  of  a  fossil  forest,  Parkfleld  Colliery,  naar  W( 
showing  tho  potltloa  of  7S  trees  In  a  qauter  of  «n 


WoWerhampUm. 


acre.* 


8  feet  in  circumference.  The  trunks,  broken  off  close  to  the  root, 
were  Ijing  prostrate  in  everj  direction,  often  crossing  each  other. 
One  of  them  measured  15,  another  30  feet  in  length,  and  others  less. 
They  were  invariably  flattened  to  the  thickness  of  one  or  two  inches^ 
and  converted  into  coaL  Their  roots  formed  part  of  a  stratum  of 
coal  10  inches  thick,  which  rested  on  a  layer  of  clay  2  inches  thick, 
below  which  was  a  second  forest,  resting  on  a  2-foot  seam  of  coal. 
Five  feet  below  this  again  was  a  third  forest  with  large  stumps  of 
Lep%dodendr€Ly  CalamiteSy  and  other  trees. 

In  the  account  given,  in  1821,  by  M.  Alex.  Brongniartf  of  the 
coal-mine  of  Treuil,  at  St  Etienne,  near  Lyons,  he  states,  that  dis- 
tinct horizontal  strata  of  micaceous  sandstone  are  traversed  by  ver- 
tical trunks  of  monocotyledonous  vegetables,  resembling  bamboos 
or  large  Equiseta  (fig.  490.).  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  stone, 
there  has  been  here  and  there  a  sliding  movement,  which  has  broken 
the  continuity  of  the  stems,  throwing  the  upper  parts  of  them  on 
one  side,  so  that  they  are  often  not  continuous  with  the  lower. 

From  these  appearances  it  was  inferred  that  we  have  here  the 

*  Mesm.  Beckett  and  Ick.    Froceed.        f  Aimales  des  Minea,  1821. 
GeoL  Soc,  yqL  it.  p.  SI87. 
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ng.  480. 


Section  shoving  the  erect  position  of  fossil  trees  in  coal-saadstone  at 
St  BQenne.    (Alex.  Brongniart.) 

monnments  of  a  submerged  forest  I  formerlj  objected  to  this  oon- 
clusion,  suggesting  that,  in  that  case,  all  the  roots  ought  to  have  been 
found  at  one  and  the  same  level,  and  not  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  mass.  I  also  imagined  that  the  soil  to  which  the  roots 
were  attached  should  have  been  different  from  the  sandstone  in  which 
the  trunks  are  enclosed.  Having,  however,  seen  calamites  near 
Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia,  buried  at  various  heights  in  sandstone  and 
in  similar  erect  attitudes,  I  have  now  little  doubt  that  M.  Brong- 
niart's  view  was  correct.  These  plants  seem  to  have  grown  on  a 
sandy  soil,  liable  to  be  flooded  from  time  to  time,  and  raised  by  new 
accessions  of  sediment,  as  may  happen  in  swamps  near  the  banks  of 
a  large  river  in  its  delta.  Trees  which  delight  in  marshy  grounds 
are  not  injured  by  being  buried  several  feet  deep  at  their  base ;  and 
other  trees  are  continually  rising  up  from  new  soils,  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  morass.  In  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the  water  has  fallen,  I  have  seen 
sections  of  a  similar  deposit  in  which  portions  of  the  stumps  of 
trees  with  their  roots  in  situ  appeared  at  many  different  heights.* 

When  I  visited,  in  1843,  the  quarries  of  Treuil  above-mentioned, 
the  fossil  trees  seen  in  fig.  490.  were  removed,  but  I  obtained  proofs 
of  other  forests  of  erect  trees  in  the  same  coal-field. 

Snags.  —  In  1830,  a  slanting  trunk  was  exposed  in  Craigleith 
quarry,  near  Edinburgh,  the  total  length  of  which  exceeded  60  feet. 
Its  diameter  at  the  top  was  about  7  inches,  and  near  the  base  it 
measured  5  feet  in  its  greater,  and  2  feet  in  its  lesser  width.  The  bark 
was  converted  into  a  thin  coating  of  the  purest  and  finest  coal,  form- 
ing a  striking  contrast  in  colour  with  the  white  quartzose  sandstone 

*  Principles  of  Geol,  9th  ed.,  p.  96S. 
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pi^  ^1,  in  which  it  lay.     The  annexed 

figure  represents  a  portion  of  this 
tree^  about  15  feet  long,  which 
I  saw  exposed  in  1830,  when  all 
the  strata  had  been  remoyed  from 
one  side.  The  beds  which  re- 
mained were  so  unaltered  and  un- 
disturbed at  the  point  of  juncdon, 

__^^ ^__^  *®  clearly  to  show  that  they  had 

incUoedpotition  of  a  fottiitrM,  cutting  through  bocn  tranquilly  deposited  round 

horisonul  beds  or  Mn<UCon«,Cr«lgleiih  quarry.      ,  ,   ...  4.1  ^  ._^^  1  ^j  ^^. 

Edinbargh.  Aogie  of  iDciinaUoQ  irotn  a  to  6  the  tree,  and  tnat  the  tree  had  not 
*'*"  subsequently     pierced      through 

them,  while  they  were  yet  in  a  sofl  state.  They  were  composed 
chiefly  of  siliceous  sandstone,  for  the  most  part  white ;  and  divided 
into  laminee  so  thin,  that  from  six  to  fourteen  of  them  might  be 
reckoned  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  Some  of  these  thin  layers 
were  dark,  and  contained  coaly  matter ;  but  the  lowest  of  the  in- 
tersected beds  were  calcareous.  The  tree  could  not  have  been 
hollow  when  Imbedded,  for  the  interior  still  preserved  the  woody 
texture  in  a  perfect  state,  the  petrifying  matter  being,  for  the  most 
part,  calcareous.*  It  is  also  clear  that  the  lapidifying  matter  was  not 
introduced  laterally  from  the  strata  through  which  the  fossil  passes, 
as  most  of  these  were  not  calcareous.  It  is  weU  known  that,  in  the 
Mississippi  and  other  great  American  rivers,  where  thousands  of 
trees  float  annually  down  the  stream,  some  sink  with  their  roots 
doiwnwards,  and  become  flxed  in  the  mud.  Thus  placed,  they  have 
been  compared  to  a  lance  in  rest ;  and  so  often  do  they  pierce  through 
the  bows  of  vessels  which  run  against  them,  that  they  render  the 
navigation  extremely  dangerous.  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  mentions  four 
other  huge  trunks  exposed  in  quarries  near  Edinburgh,  which  lay 
diagonally  across  the  strata  at  an  angle  of  about  30%  with  their 
lower  or  heavier  portions  downwards,  the  roots  of  all,  save  one, 
rubbed  off  by  attrition.  One  of  these  was  60  and  another  70  feet 
in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter. 

The  number  of  years  for  which  the  trunks  of  trees,  when  constantly 
submerged,  can  resist  decomposition,  is  very  great;  as  we  might 
suppose  from  the  durability  of  wood,  in  artificial  piles,  permanently 
covered  by  water.  Hence  these  fossil  snags  may  not  imply  a  rapid 
accumulation  of  beds  of  sand,  although  the  channel  of  a  river  or 
part  of  a  lagoon  is  often  filled  up  in  a  very  few  years. 

Nova  Scotia. — One  of  the  finest  examples  in  the  world  of  a  suc- 
cession of  fossil  forests  of  the  carboniferous  period,  laid  open  to  view 
in  a  natural  section,  is  that  seen  in  the  lofty  cliffs  called  the  South 
Joggins,  bordering  the  Chignecto  Channel,  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of 
Pundy,  in  Nova  Scotia-f 


*  See  figures   of  textare,  Witham,    ToLii.p.  179.;  snd  Dawson,  QeoLJoum. 
M.  Veget,  pL  3.  No.  37. 

t  See  Lyell'g  TraTels  in  K.  America, 
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In  the  annexed  section  (fig.  492.),  which  I 
examined  in  Julj,  1842,  the  beds  from  c  to  »  are 
seen  all  dipping  the  same  waj,  their  average  in- 
clination being  at  an  angle  of  24''  S.S.W.  The 
vertical  height  of  the  cliffs  is  from  150  to  200 
.^  feet ;  and  between  d  and  g,  in  which  space  I  ob- 

I         f  J  -i       served  seventeen  trees  in  an  upright  position,  or, 
I  /  "*        to  speak  more  correctly,  at  right  angles  to  the 

planes  of  stratification,  I  counted  nineteen  seams 
of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  inches  to  4 
feet  At  low  tide  a  fine  horizontal  section  of  the 
same  beds  is  exposed  to  view  on  the  beach.  The 
thickness  of  the  beds  alluded  to,  between  d  and  g, 
is  about  2,500  feet,  the  erect  trees  consisting 
chiefly  of  large  SigUlaruB,  occurring  at  ten  dis* 
I  \///A  ^  "S  tinct  levels,  one  above  the  other ;  but  Mr.  Logan, 
f  ^W/j  "^^  ^^^  afterwards  made  a  more  detailed  survey  of 
the  same  line  of  cliffs,  found  erect  trees  at  seven- 
teen levels,  extending  through  a  vertical  thick- 
ness of  4,515  feet  of  strata ;  and  he  estimated  the 
total  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  fonnation, 
with  and  without  coal,  at  no  less  than  14,570 
feet,  every  where  devoid  of  marine  organic  re- 
mains.*  The  usual  height  of  the  buried  trees 
seen  by  me  was  from  6  -to  8  feet ;  but  one  trunk 
was  about  25  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  considerable  bulge  at  the  base.  In  no 
instance  could  I  detect  any  trunk  intersecting  a 
layer  of  coal,  however  thin;  ^and  most  of  the 
trees  terminated  downwards  in  seams  of  coaL 
Some  few  only  were  based  in  clay  and  shale; 
none  of  them,  except  calamites,  in  sandstone. 
The  erect  trees,  therefore,  appeared  in  general  to 

I  _ /   *        have  grown  on  beds  of  coaL    In  the  underclaya 

-  '  ^  Stifffnaria  abounds. 

In  1852  Mr.  Dawson  an#  the  author  made  a 
detailed  examination  of  one  portion  of  the  strata, 
1400  feet  thick,  where  the  coal-seams  are  most 
frequent,  and  found  evidence  of  root-bearing  soils 
at  sixty-eight  different  levels.  Like  the  seams 
of  coal  which  often  cover  them,  these  root-beds 
or  old  soils  are  at  present  the  most  destructible  masses  in  the  whole 
cliff,  the  sandstones  and  laminated  shales  being  harder  and  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  weather.  Origi- 
nally the  reverse  was  doubtless  true,  for  in  the  existing  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  those  clays  in  which  the  innumerable  roots  of  the 
deciduous  cypress  and  other  swamp  trees  ramify  in  all  directions  are 
seen  to  witluBtand  far  more  effectually  the  undermining  power  of  the 

*  Qnoit  Q«oL  Joorn.,  yol  ii.  p.  177. 
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riyer,  or  of  the  sea  at  the  base  of  the  delta,  than  do  beds  of  loose 
sand  or  layers  of  mud  not  supporting  trees. 

This  fact  maj  explain  whj  seams  of  coal  have  so  often  escaped 
denudation,  and  remain  continuous  over  wide  areas,  since  the  tough 
roots,  now  turned  to  coal,  which  once  traversed  them,  would  enable 
them  to  resist  a  current  of  water,  whilst  other  members  of  the  coal- 
formation,  in  their  original  and  unconsolidated  state  of  sand  and 
mud,  would  be  readilj  removed. 

In  regard  to  the  plants,  they  belonged  to  the  same  genera,  and 
most  of  them  to  the  same  species,  as  those  met  with  in  the  distant 
coal-fields  of  Europe.  In  the  sandstone,  which  filled  their  interiors, 
I  frequently  observed  fern  leaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  Stig- 
marioy  which  had  evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  after 
the  trunk  bad  decayed  and  become  hollow,  and  while  it  was  still 
standing  under  water.  Thus  the  tree,  a  6,  fig.  493.,  the  same  which 
is  represented  at  a,  fig.  494.,  or  in  the  bed  e  in  the  larger  section, 
fig.  492.,  is  a  hollow  trunk  5  feet  8  inches  in  length,  traversing 
various  strat%  and  cut  off  at  the  top  by  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet  thick. 

Fig.  498. 


Fotstl  tree  at  right  angles  to  the  planet  of  ttratlflcation. 
Coal-measuree,  Nova  Scotia. 


Fig.  494. 


Erect  fouil  treee.    Coal.meaiures,  Nora  Scotia. 


on  which  rests  a  seam  of  coal  (6,  fig.  494.)  1  foot  thick.  On  this 
coal  again  stood  two  large  trees  (c  and  cT),  while  at  a  greater  height 
the  trees  /  and  g  rest  upon  a  thin  seam  of  coal  (e),  and  above 
them  is  an  underclay,  supporting  the  4-foot  coal. 
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If  we  now  retam  to  the  tree  first  mentioned  (fig*  49Z,\  we  find 
the  diameter  (a  b)  14  inches  at  the  top  and  16  inches  at  the  bottom, 
the  length  of  the  trunk  5  feet  8  inches.  The  strata  in  the  interior 
consisted  of  a  series  entirely  difildrent  from  those  on  the  ontada 
The. lowest  of  the  three  outer  beds  which  it  trayersed  consisted  of 
purplish  and  blue  shale  (cy  fig.  498.)^  2  feet  thick,  above  which  was 
sandstone  (d)  1  foot  thick,  and,  above  this,  olaj  (e)  2  feet  8  inches. 
But,  in  the  interior,  were  nine  distinct  layers  of  difierent  composi- 
tion :  at  the  bottom,  first,  shale  4  inches,  then  sandstone  1  foot,  then 
shale  4  inches^  then  sandstone  4  inches^  then  shale  11  inches^  then 
clay  (f)  with  nodules  of  ironstone  2  inches,  then  pure  clay  2  feet^ 
then  sandstone  3  inches,  and,  lastly,  clay  4  inches.  Owing  to  the 
outward  slope  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  section  (fig.  493.)  was  not 
exactly  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tree ;  and  hence,  probably, 
the  apparent  sudden  termination  at  the  base  without  a  stump  and  rootSi 

In  this  example  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  are 
more  numerous  than  those  without ;  but  it  is  more  common  in  the 
coal-measures  of  all  oountriea  to  find  a  cylinder  of  pore  sandstone, -« 
the  cast  of  the  interior  of  a  tree,  — intersecting  a  great  many 
alternating  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  originally  enveloped 
the  trunk  as  it  stood  erect  in  the  water.  Such  a  want  of  corres- 
pondence in  the  materiab  outside  and  inside,  is  just  what  we  might 
expect  if  we  reflect  on  the  difference  of  time  at  which  the  deposition 
of  sediment  will  take  place  in  the  two  cases ;  the  imbedding  of  tiie 
tree  having  gone  on  for  many  years  before  its  decay  had  made  much 
progress. 

In  many  places  distinct  proof  is  seen  that  the  enveloping  strata 
took  years  to  accumulate,  for  some  of  the  sandstones  surrounding 
erect  sigillarian  trunks  support  at  different  levels  roots  and  stems 
of  Calamites;  the  Calamites  having  begun  to  grow  after  the  older 
SigillaruB  had  been  partially  buried. 

The  general  absence  of  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  large  fossil 
trees  of  the  Coal  implies  the  very  durable  nature  of  their  bark,  as 
compared  with  their  woody  portion.  The  same  difference  of  dura- 
bility of  bark  and  wood  exists  in  modem  trees,  and  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  Dawson,  in  the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
Canoe  Birch  {Betula  papyrticed)  has  such  tough  bark  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  swamps  looking  externally  sound  and  fresh, 
although  consisting  simply  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  ail  the  wood 
decayed  and  gone.  In  such  cases  the  submerged  portion  is  some- 
times found  filled  with  mud. 

One  of  the  erect  fossil  trees  of  the  South  Joggins  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Dawson  to  have  Araucarian  structure,  so  that  some  Can^ertB 
of  the  Coal  Period  grew  in  the  same  swamps  as  SigillaruB,  just  as 
now  the  deciduous  Cypress  ( Taxodium  distichum)  abounds  in  the 
marshes  of  Louisiana  even  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

When  the  carboniferous  forests  sank  below  high-water  mark  a 
species  of  Spirorbis  or  Serpvla  {^g,  498.)  attached  itself  to  the  oat- 
side  of  the  stumps  and  stems  of  the  erect  trees,  adhering  occasionallj 
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eren  to  the  interior  of  the  bark, — another  proof  that  the  prooess  of 
envelopment  was  yerj  graduaL  These  hollow  upright  trees,  covered 
with  innumerable  marine  annelids^  reminded  me  of  a  ^  caBe-brake^** 
ai  it  is  oommonlj  called,  consisting  of  tall  reeds  of  Arundinaria 
maeroiperma^  which  I  saw,  in  1846,  at  the  Baliae,  or  extremity  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Although  these  reeds  are  freshwater  plants, 
thej  were  covered  with  barnacles,  having  been  killed  bj  an  incursion 
of  salt  water  over  an  extent  of  many  acres,  where  the  sea  had  for 
a  season  usurped  a  space  previously  gained  fh>m  it  hj  the  river. 
Yet  the  dead  reeds,  in  spite  of  this  change^  remained  standing  in  the 
soft  mudy  showing  how  easily  the  SigittatiiBy  hoUow  as  they  were 
but  supported  by  strong  roots,  nuqr  have  resisted  an  incursion  of 
the  sea. 

The  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60  feet,  are 
80  destructive  as  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  eontinnally  the 
whole  fkee  of  the  clifis,  and  thus  a  new  crop  of  erect  fossil  trees  is 
brought  into  view  every  three  or  four  years.  They  are  known  to 
extend  over  a  space  between  two  or  three  miles  ttom  north  to  south, 
tnd  more  than  twice  that  distance  from  east  to  west»  being  seen  in 
the  banks  of  streams  intersecting  the  coal-field. 

In  Cape  Breton,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  has  observed  in  the  Sydney 
coal-field  a  total  thickness  of  coal-measures,  without  including  the 
underlying  millstone-grit^  of  1843  feet,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  8^ 
He  has  published  minute  details  of  the  whole  series,  showing  at  how 
many  diffbrent  levels  erect  trees  occur,  consisting  of  StgiUariOj  Le- 
pidodendroHy  Calamitet^  and  other  genera.  In  one  place  eight  erect 
trunks,  with  roots  and  rootlets  attached  to  them,  were  seen  at  the 
same  level,  within  a  horizontal  space  80  feet  in  length.  Beds  of 
coal  of  various  thickness  are  interstratified.  Taking  into  account 
forty-one  clays  filled  with  roots  of  SHgmaria  in  their  natural  position, 
and  eighteen  layers  of  upright  trees  at  other  levels^  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  clear  evidence  of  at  least  fifty-nine  fossil  forests,  ranged  one 
above  the  other,  in  this  coal-field,  in  the  above-mentioned  thickness 
of  strata.* 

The  fossil  shells  of  Cape  Breton  and  those  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
section  (p.  380.^  consisting  of  Cypris^  Unio{f),  Modiola^  and  an 
annelid  probably  of  the  genus  S^irarbis  (see  Jig.  498.),  seem  to 
indicate  brackish  water  •,  but  we  ought  never  to  be  surprised  if,  in 
pursuing  the  same  stratum,  we  should  come  either  to  a  freshwater 
or  a  purely  marine  deposit ;  for  this  will  depend  upon  our  taking  a 
direction  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  ancient  river  or  delta  deposit 

In  the  strata  above  described,  the  association  of  clays  supporting 
upright  trees,  with  other  beds  containing  marine  and  brackish-water 
shells,  implies  such  a  repeated  change  in  the  same  area»  from  land  to 
sea  and  from  sea  to  land,  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  to 
meet  with  evidence  of  the  fall  of  rain  on  ancient  sea-beaches.  Ac- 
cordingly rain-prints  were  seen  by  me  and  Mr.  Dawson  at  various 

*  Qeol  QoMt.  Joan.,  toL  il  p.  393.;  aad  toI  ▼!.  p.  115. 
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levels,  bat  ibe  most  perfect  hitherto  observed  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Brown  near  Sydney  in  Cape  Breton.  They  consist  of  very  deli- 
cate impressions  of  rain-drops  on  greenish  slates^  with  several  worm- 
tracks  (a,  b,  fig.  495.),  such  as  usually  accompany  rain-marks  on 
the  recent  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  other  modem  beaches. 

,  Fig.  495.  Fig.  496. 


Fig.  49^.  Carboniferouf  raia-prioU  with  worm-tracki  (a,  b)  on  gre«n  •hate,  from  Cap* 
BretOD,  Nova  Scotia.    Natural  size. 

Fig.  496.  Casu  of  rain.prinu  on  a  portion  of  the  tame  slab,  t'r.  495.,  seen  on  the  nnder 
side  of  an  focumbent  layer  of  arenaoeoui  shale.    Ifaturai  tne. 
The  arrow  represents  the  supposed  direction  of  the  shower. 

The  casts  of  rain-prints,  in  figs.  496.  and  497.,  project  from  the 
under  side  of  two  layers,  occurring  at  different  levels,  the  one  a 
sandy  shale,  resting  on  the  green  shale  (fig.  495.),  the  other  a  sand- 
Fig.  497. 


Fig.  497.  Casts  of  carboniferoos  ra{n>prints  and  shrinkage-cracks  (a)  on  the  i 
side  of  a  layer  of  sandstone.  Cape  Breton,  Nora  Scotia.    Natmral  »ixe. 

Stone  presenting  a  similar  warty  or  blistered  surface,  on  which  are 
also  observable  some  small  ridges  as  at  a,  which  stand  out  in  relief, 
and  afford  evidence  of  cracks  formed  by  the  shrinkage  of  subjacent 
clay,  on  which  rain  had  fallen.  Many  of  the  associated  sandstones 
are  ripple-marked. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  the  coal-period  had  been 
previously  inferred  from  the  nature  of  its  vegetation  and  the  con- 
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tinuitj  of  its  forests  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to 
haye  at  length  obtained  such  positive  proofs  of  showers  of  rain,  the 
drops  of  which  resembled  in  their  average  size  those  which  now  fall 
from  the  clouds.  From  such  data  we  may  presume  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  carboniferous  period  corresponded  in  density  with 
that  now  investing  the  globe,  and  that  different  currents  of  air 
Ysried  then  as  now  in  temperature,  so  as  to  give  rise^  bj  their 
mixture,  to  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour. 

The  more  closelj  the  strata  productive  of  coal  have  been  studied 
the  greater  has  become  the  force  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  their 
having  (Hriginated  in  the  manner  of  modem  deltas.  Thej  display 
t  vast  thickness  of  stratified  mud  and  fine  sand  without  pebbles,  and 
in  them  are  seen  countless  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of  terrestrial 
phmts,  free  for  the  most  part  from  all  intermixture  of  marine 
roaains, — circumstances  which  imply  the  persistency  in  the  same 
region  of  a  vast  body  of  fresh  water.  This  water  was  also  charged, 
Hke  that  of  a  great  river,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sediment, 
vhich  se^DS  to  have  been  transported  over  alluvial  plains  so  far 
from  the  higher  grounds  that  all  coarser  particles  and  gravel  were 
lefi  behind.  Such  phenomena  imply  the  drainage  and  denudation 
of  a  continent  or  large  island,  having  within  it  one  or  more  ranges 
of  mountains.  The  partial  intercalation  of  brackish-water  beds  at 
certain  points  is  equally  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a  delta,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  always  exposed  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea 
even  where  no  oscillations  of  level  are  experienced. 

The  purity  of  the  coal  itseli^  or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  par- 
ticles and  sand,  throughout  areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which 
appears  very  difficult  to  explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seam 
to  a  vegetation  growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  during 
river  inundations,  capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns  and 
the  stems  and  roots  of  SigiUaruB  and  other  trees»  could  the  waters 
fail  to  transport  some  fine  mud  into  the  swamps  ?  One  generation 
after  another  of  tall  trees  grew  with  their  roots  in  mud,  and  their 
leaves  and  prostrate  trunks  formed  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
was  afterwards  covered  with  mud  since  turned  to  shale.  Yet  the 
coal  itself  or  altered  vegetable  matter  remained  all  the  while 
misoiled  by  earthy  particles.  This  enigma,  however  perplexing  at 
first  sighty  may,  I  think,  be  solved,  by  attending  to  what  is  now 
taking  place  in  deltas.  The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage 
which  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the 
valley  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  such  that  the  fiuviatile 
waters,  in  passing  through  them^  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear 
themselves  entirely  before  they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable 
matter  may  accumulate  for  centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate 
be  favourable.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  least  intermixture 
of  earthy  matter  in  such  cases.  Thus  in  the  large  submerged 
tract  called  the  *'  Sunk  Country,''  near  New  Madrid,  forming  part  of 
the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  erect  trees  have 
been  standing  ever  since  the  year  1811-12,  killed  by  the  great 
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earthquake  of  that  date ;  lacustrine  and  swamp  plants  have  been 
growing  there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  rivers  have  annually 
inundated  the  whole  space,  and  jet  have  been  unable  to  cany  in 
any  sediment  within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  morass^  so  dense  is 
the  marginal  belt  of  reeds  and  brushwood.  It  may  be  affirmed  that 
generally  in  the  '^cypress  swamps"  of  the  Mississippi  no  sediment 
mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accumulated  there  from  the  decay 
of  trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fact,  I 
may  mention  that  whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  in  Louisiana  is  dried 
up,  during  an  unusually  hot  season,  and  the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits 
are  burnt  into  the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire 
can  descend,  without  meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that 
scarcely  any  residuum  or  earthy  matter  is  left*  At  the  bottom  of  aU 
these  **  cypress  swamps"  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the 
tall  cypress  {Tcucodium  disiichum)^  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal 
are  filled  with  Stigmaria, 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  carboniferous  strata  at  the 
South  Joggins,  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  nearly  three  miles  thick,  and 
the  coal-measures  are  ascertained  to  be  of  vast  thickness  near  I^ctou, 
more  than  100  miles  to  the  eastward.  If,  therefore,  we  speculate  on 
the  probable  volume  of  solid  matter,  contained  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
coal-fields,  there  appears  little  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of  excess 
if  we  take  the  average  thickness  of  the  beds  at  7,500  ieety  or  about 
half  that  ascertained  to  exist  in  one  carefully  measured  section.  As 
to  the  area  of  the  coal-field,  it  includes  a  large  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick to  the  west,  and  extends  north  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
probably  to  the  Magdalen  Isles.  When  we  add  the  Cape  Breton 
beds,  and  the  connecting  strata,  which  must  have  been  denuded  or 
are  still  concealed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
we  obtain  an  area  comprising  about  36,000  square  miles.  This, 
with  the  thickness  of  7,500  feet  before  assumed,  will  give  51,000 
cubic  miles  of  solid  matter  as  the  volume  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

The  Mississippi  would  take  more  than  two  million  of  years  to 
convey  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter  in 
the  shape  of  sediment,  assuming  the  average  discharge  of  water,  in 
that  great  river  to  be,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Forshey,  450,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  throughout  the  year,  and  the  total  quantity  of  mud  to 
be,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Riddell,  3,702,758,400  cubic  feet  in  the  year.f 

The  Ganges,  according  to  the  data  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Everest 
and  Captain  Strachey,  conveys  so  much  larger  a  volume  of  solid 
matter  annually  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  that  it  might  accomplish  a 
simUar  task  in  375,000  years,  or  in  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  time 
which  the  Mississippi  would  require.} 

As  the  lowest  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia,  like  the 
middle  and  uppermost,  consist  of  shallow-water  beds,  the  whole 
vertical  subsidence  of  three  miles,  at  the  South  Joggins,  must  have 

*  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,        f  FHnciples  of  Geology,  9th  ed.  1853, 
vol.  IL  p.  245.;  and  Americftn  Joum.  of    p.  273. 
Science,  2d  series,  vol.  y.  p.  17.  t  ^^'^  ^858,  p.  288. 
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taken  place  graduallj.  If  then  this  depression  was  brought  about  in 
the  course  of  375,000  years,  it  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  four  feet  in 
a  centurjy  resembling  that  now  experienced  in  certain  countries, 
where,  whether  the  movement  be  upward  or  downward,  it  is  quite 
insensible  to  the  inhabitants,  and  onlj  known  bj  scientific  inquiry. 
U,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  brought  about  in  two  millions  of  years 
according  to  the  other  standard  before  alluded  to,  the  rate  would  be 
only  six  inches  in  a  centuiy.  But  the  same  movement  taking  place 
in  an  upward  direction  would  be  sufficient  to  uplift  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  to  a  vertical  elevation 
of  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea« 

The  delta  of  the  Ganges  presents  in  one  respect  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-field,  since  at  Calcutta  at  the  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  from  the  surface  the  buried  stools  of  trees  with  their  roots 
attached  have  been  found  in  digging  tanks,  indicating  an  ancient  soil 
now  underground ;  and,  in  boring  on  the  same  site  for  an  Artesian 
well  to  the  depth  of  481  feet,  other  signs  of  ancient  forest-covered 
lands  and  peaty  soils  have  been  observed  at  several  depths,  even  as 
far  down  as  300  feet  and  more  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the 
strata  pierced  through  contained  freshwater  remains  of  recent  species 
of  plants  and  animals,  they  imply  a  subsidence  which  has  been  going 
on  contemporaneously  witii  the  accumulation  of  fluviatile  mud. 

In  the  English  coal-fields  the  same  association  of  fresh,  or  rather 
brackish-water  strata,  with  marine,  in  close  connection  with  beds  of 
coal  of  terrestrial  origin,  has  been  frequently  recognised.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  deposit  near  Shrewsbury,  probably  formed  in  brackish 
water,  has  been  described  by  Sir  B.  Murchison  as  the  youngest 
member  of  the  carboniferous  series  of  that  district,  at  the  point 
where  the  coal-measures  are  in  contact  with  the  Permian  or  **  Lower 
New  Red.''  It  consists  of  shales  and  sandstones  about  150  feet 
thick,  with  coal  and  traces  of  plants ;  including  a  bed  of  limestone, 
vaijing  from  2  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  cellular,  and  resem- 
bles some  lacustrine  lime§tones  of  France  and  Germany.  It  has  been 
traced  for  30  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  can  be  recognised  at  still 
more  distant  points.  The  characteristic  fossils  are  a  small  bivalve, 
having  the  form  of  a  Cyclas  or  CyrenUy  also  a  small  entomostracan 
which  may  be  a  Cypris  or,  if  marine,  a  Cythere  (fig.  499.),  and  the 
microscopic  shell  of  an  annelid  of  an  extinct  genus  called  Micro- 
eonehus  (  fig.  498.),  allied  to  Serpula  or  Spirarbis. 

Fi«.498.  Fig.  499. 
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Limulu*  rotundaha^  Prettwich. 
Goal,  Coalbrook  Dale. 


In  the  lower  coal-measures  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  the  strata,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Prestwich,  often  change  completely  within  very  short  dis- 
tances, beds  of  sandstone  passing  horizontally  into  clay,  •  and  day 
into  sandstone.  The  coal-seams  often  wedge  out  or  disappear  ;  and 
sections,  at  places  nearly  contiguous,  present  marked  lithological  dis- 
tinctions. In  this  single  field,  in  which  the  strata  are  from  700  to 
800  feet  thick,  between  forty  and  fifty  species  of  terrestrial  plants 
have  been  discovered,  besides  several  fishes  of  the  genera  MeffoKch^ 
Fig.  500.  thys^  HoloptychiuSy  and  others.    Crustacea 

also  are  met  with,  of  the  genus  Limtilus 
(see  &g.  500.),  resembling  in  all  essential 
characters  the  LimuU  of  the  Oolitic 
period,  and  the  king-crab  of  the  modem 
seas.  They  were  smaller,  however,  than 
the  living  form,  and  had  the  abdomen 
deeply  grooved  across,  and  serrated  at  its 
edges.  In  this  specimen,  the  tail  is 
wanting;  but  in  another,  of  a  second 
species,  from  Coalbrook  Dale,  the  tail  is 
seen  to  agree  with  that  of  the  living  Limulus. 

The  perfect  carapace  of  a  long-tailed  or  decapod  crustacean  has 
also  been  found  in  the  ironstone  of  these  strata  by  Mr.  Ick  (see  ^g. 
501.).     It  is  referred  by  Mr.  Salter  to  Glyphea,  a  genus  also  occur- 
ring in  the  Lias  and  Oolite.     There  are  also 
upwards  of  forty  species  of  mollusca,  among 
which  are  two  or  three  referred  to  the  fresh- 
water  genus    UniOy  and    others  of   marine 
forms,  such  as  Nautilus^  OrthocercUy  Spirifer, 
and  Productus.    Mr.  Prestwich  suggests  that 
the  intermixture  of  beds  containing  fresh- 
water shells  with  others  full  of  marine  remains, 
and  the  alternation  of  coarse  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  with  beds  of  fine  clay  or  shale 
Giypheafdubia,  Salter.      Containing  the  remains  of  plants,  may  be  ex- 
tC*  oidSt'J^'OTded  dwaif<Jd%r'plained  by  supposing  the  deposit  of  Coalbrook 
S^"i?llf^<XrS?k  Diie"!^*  Bale  to  have  originated  in  a  bay  of  the  sea 
or  estuary  into  which  flowed  a  considerable 
river  subject  to  occasional  freshes.* 

One  or  more  species  of  scorpions,  two  beetles  of  the  family  Curcu- 
lionida,  and  a  neuropterous  insect  resembling  the  genus  CorydaUsj 
and  another  related  to  the  PhasmidiBy  have  been  found  at  Coalbrook 
Dale.  From  the  coal  of  Wetting  in  Westphalia  several  specimens 
of  the  cockroach  or  Blatta  family,  and  the  wing  of  a  cricket 
{Acridites)^  have  been  described  by  Grermar.f 

More  recently  (1854)  Mr.  Fr.  Groldenberg  has  published  de- 
scriptions of  no  less  than  twelve  species  of  insects  from  the  nodular 


Fig.  501. 


♦  Prestwich,  GeoL  Trans.,  2d  series, 
▼ol.  ▼.  p.  440. 


t  See  Munster's  Beitr.  voL  t.  pL  13. 
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claj-iron-stone  of  Saarbriick  near  Treyes.*  They  are  associated 
with  the  leaves  and  branches  of  fossil  ferns,  j^ong  them  are 
several  BlatUnmy  three  species  of  Neuroptera,  one  beetle  of  the 
ScarabiBUi  family,  a  grasshopper  or  locnst,  GryUacris  (see  fig.  502.), 


Fig.  509. 


Wing  of  a  (trasahopper. 

QryUacrU  titkantkroea^  Goldenb«rg. 

Coal,  Saarbriick  naar  Trevti. 

and  several  white  ants  or  Termites.  These  newly  added  species 
probably  outnumber  all  we  knew  before  of  the  fossil  insects  of  the 
coal 

In  the  Edinburgh  coal-field,  at  Burdiehouse,  fossil  fishes,  moUusks, 
and  cyprides  (?),  very  similar  to  those  in  Shropshire  and  Stafibrd— 
shire,  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Hibbert  In  the  coal-field  also  of 
Yorkshire  there  are  freshwater  strata,  some  of  which  contain  shells 
referred  to  the  genus  Unio  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  series  there  is  one 
thin  but  very  widely  spread  stratum,  abounding  in  fishes  and  marine 
shells,  such  as  GaniatUes  Listeri  (fig.  503.),  Orthoceras,  and  Avicula 
papyraceoy  Goldf  (fig.  504.) 


Flg.503L 
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Fig.  804. 


GumiaUtet  Listeria  Martin,  sp. 


Avicula  papyracea^  Uoldf. 
iPeeien  papf^raceuSt  Sow.) 


No  similarly  intercalated  layer  of  marine  shells  has  been  noticed 
in  the  neighbouring  coal-field  of  Newcastle,  where,  as  in  South 
Wales  and  Somersetshire,  the  marine  deposits  are  enti|*ely  below 
those  containing  terrestrial  and  freshwater  remains.f 

Clay'iron-sUme, — ^Bands  and  nodules  of  clay-iron-stone  are  common 
in  coid-measures,  and  are  formed,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  of  car- 
bonate of  iron  mingled  mechanically  with  earthy  matter,  like  that 
constituting  the  shales.     Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 


*  Fdsont  Danker 
Tol.  iy.  p.  17. 


and  V.  Bleyer,        f  Phillipe;   art  *•  Geology/ 
Metrop.  p.  593. 
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Greologj,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  illnstrate  the  prodac* 
tion  of  this  substance,  and  found  that  decomposing  yegetable  matter, 
such  as  would  be  distributed  through  all  ooal-8trat%  prevented  the 
farther  oxidation  of  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  and  conTerted  the  per- 
oxide into  protoxide  bj  taking  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  form  car- 
bonic acid.  Such  carbonic  acid,  meeting  with  the  protoxide  of  iron 
in  solution,  would  unite  with  it  and  form  a  carbonate  of  iron ;  and 
this  mingling  with  fine  mud,  when  the  excess  of  carbonic  add  was 
removed,  might  form  beds  or  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron-stone.* 

*  Memoirs  of  Geol  Snrvej,  pp.  51.  255,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
CABBONiFEBOUs  GROUP — cotiHnued. 

Coal-fields  of  the  United  Statefl— Section  of  the  conntiy  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Miuiarippi — Position  of  land  in  the  carboniferooa  period  eastward  of  the  Al- 
l^ianies — Mechanically  fonned  rocks  thinning  oat  westward,  and  limestones 
thickening — Uniting  of  many  coal-seams  into  one  thick  bed — Horizontal  coal 
at  Browasfille,  Fennsjlvania — Vast  extent  and  continnitj  of  single  seams  of 
coal— Andent  rivei^channel  in  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field — Climate  of  car- 
boniferoos  period — Insects  in  coal— Baritj  of  air-breathing  animals — Great 
nnmber  of  fossil  fish — First  discovery  of  the  skeletons  of  fossil  reptiles — Foot- 
prints of  reptilians — First  land-shell  found — Barity  of  air-breathers,  whether 
TertebnUe  or  inyertebrate,  in  Coal-measares —  Mountain  limestone — Its  corals 
sad  marine  shells. 

It  wu  stated  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  great  imiformitj  prevails  in 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-measures  of  Europe  and  North  America ; 
and  I  maj  add  that  four-fifths  of  those  collected  in  Nova  Scotia  have 
been  identified  with  European  species.  Hence  the  former  existence, 
at  the  remote  period  under  consideration  (the  carboniferous),  of  a 
c<mtinent  or  chain  of  islands  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls  its  waves 
seems  a  fair  inference.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  and  indepen- 
dent proofs  of  such  an  ancient  land  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the 
present  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America ;  for  the  geologist  deduces 
the  same  conclusion  from  the  mineral  composition  of  the  carbonifer- 
oas  and  some  older  groups  of  rocks  as  thej  are  developed  on  the 
eastern  fiianks  of  the  Allegfaianies,  contrasted  with  their  diaracter  in 
the  low  country  to  the  westward  of  those  mountains. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  505.)  will  assist  the  reader  in  under- 
standing the  phenomena  now  alluded  to,  although  I  must  guard  him 
against  supposing  that  it  is  a  true  section.  A  great  number  of 
details  have  of  necessitj  been  omitted,  and  the  scale  of  heights  and 
horizontal  distances  are  unavoidablj  falsified. 

Starting  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Continent^  we  first  come  to  a  low  region  (a  b),  which  was  called 
the  alluvial  plain  bj  the  first  geographers.  It  is  occupied  by  tertiary 
and  cretaceous  strata,  before  described  (pp.  181.  232.  and  255.), 
which  are  nearlj  horizontal.  The  next  belt,  from  b  to  c,  consists  of 
granitic  rocks  (hypogene),  chiefly  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  covered 
occasionallj  with  unconformable  red  sandstone.  No.  4.  (New  Red  or 
Trias?),  remarkable  for  its  footprints  (see  p.  348.).  Sometimes,  also, 
this  sandstone  rests  on  the  edges  of  the  disturbed  paleozoic  rocks  (as 
seen  in  the  section).  The  region  (b  c),  sometimes  called  the  "  Atlan- 
tic Slope,"  corresponds  nearly  in  average  width  with  the  low  and  flat 
plain  (▲  b),  and  is  characterized  by,  hills  of  moderate  height,  con- 
trasting stronglj,  in  their  rounded  shape  and  altitude^  with  the  long, 
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steep,  and  lofty  parallel  ridges  of  the  Alleghanj  monntains.  The 
out-crop  of  the  strata  in  these  ridges,  Uke  the  two  belts  of  hjpogene 
and  newer  rocks  (a  b,  and  b  g),  above  alluded  to,  when  laid  down 
on  a  geological  map,  exhibit  long  stripes  of  different  colours,  run- 
ning in  a  N.Eb  and  S.W.  direction,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lias, 
chalk,  and  other  secondary  formations  in  the  middle  and  eastern  half 
of  England.  • 

The  narrow  and  parallel  zones  of  the  Appalachians,  here  men- 
tioned, consist  of  strata,  folded  into  a  succession  of  convex  and  con- 
cave flexures,  subsequently  laid  open  by  denudation.  The  compo- 
nent rocks  are  of  great  thickness,  all  referable  to  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  formations.  There  is  no  principal  or 
central  axis,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and  many  other  chains  —  no  nucleus 
to  which  all  the  minor  ridges  conform;  but  the  chain  consists  of 
many  nearly  equal  and  parallel  foldings,  having  what  is  termed  an 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  arr^gement  (see  above,  p.  48.).  This  sys- 
tem of  hills  extends,  geologically  considered,  from  Vermont  to  iUa- 
bama,  being  more  than  100|Jbules  long,  from  60  to  150  miles  broad,  and 
yarying  in  height  from  2000  to  6000  feet  Sometimes  the  whole  as- 
semblage of  ridges  runs  perfectly  straight  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
60  miles,  after  which  all  of  them  wheel  round  altogether,  and  take  a 
new  direction,  at  an  angle  of  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  first. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  state  surveyors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  and  his  brother  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  for 
the  important  discovery  of  a  clue  to  the  general  law  of  structure 
prevailing  throughout  this  range  of  mountains,  which,  however  sim- 
ple it  may  appear  when  once  made  out  and  clearly  explained,  might 
long  have  been  overlooked,  amidst  so  great  a  mass  of  complicated 
details.  It  appears  that  the  bending  and  fracture  of  the  beds  is 
greatest  on  the  south-eastern  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  chain,  and  the 
strata  become  less  and  less  disturbed  as  we  go  westward,  until  at 
length  ihey  regain  their  original  or  horizontal  position.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  section  (fig.  505.),  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  eastern  side, 
or  in  the  ridges  and  troughs  nearest  the  Atlantic,  south-eastern  dips 
predominate,  in  consequence  of  the  beds  having  been  folded  back 
upon  themselves,  as  in  ^  those  on  the  north-western  side  of  each 
arch  having  been  inverted.  The  next  set  of  arches  (such  as  k)  are 
more  open,  each  having  its  western  side  steepest ;  the  next  (I)  open 
out  still  more  widely,  the  next  (m)  still  more,  and  this  continues 
until  we  arrive  at  ^e  low  and  level  part  of  the  Appalachian  coal- 
field (d  e). 

In  nature  or  in  a  true  section,  the  number  of  bondings  or  parallel 
folds  is  so  much  greater  that  they  could  not  be  expressed  in  a  dia- 
gram without  confusion.  It  is  also  dear  that  large  quantities  of 
rock  have  been  removed  by  aqueous  action  or  denudation,  as  will 
appear  if  we  attempt  to  complete  all  the  curves  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines  at  i  and  k. 

The  movements  which  imparted  so  uniform  an  order  of  arrange- 
ment to  this  vast  system  of  rocks  must  have  been,  if  not  contempo- 
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raneous.  at  least  parts  of  one  and  the  same  series,  depending  on  some 
common  cause.  Their  geological  date  is  well  defined,  at  least  within 
certain  limits,  for  they  must  have  taken  place  after  the  deposition  of 
the  carboniferous  strata  (No.  5.),  and  before  the  formation  of  the  red 
sandstone  (No.  4.).  The  greatest  disturbing  and  denuding  forces 
have  evidently  been  exerted  on  the  south-eastern  aide  of  the  chain ; 
and  it  •is  here  that  igneous  or  plutonic  rocks  are  observed  to  have 
invaded  the  strata,  forming  dykes,  some  of  which  run  for  miles  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the  Appalachians^  or  N.N.E. 
and  aS.W. 

The  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  region  c  is  very 
great,  and  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  proceed  to  the  westward.  The 
surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  show  that  the  south-east  was 
the  quarter  whence  the  coarser  materials  of  these  strata  were  derived, 
so  that  the  ancient  land  lay  in  that  direction.  The  conglomerate 
which  forms  the  general  base  of  the  coal-measures  is  1500  feet  thick 
in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  where  I  saw  it  (at  c)  near  Pottsville ;  whereas 
it  has  only  a  thickness  of  500  feet^  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north* 
west,  and  dwindles  gradually  away  when  followed  still  farther  in  the 
same  direction,  until  its  thickness  is  reduced  to  30  feel*  The  lime- 
stones, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  coal-measures  augment  as  we  trace 
them  westward.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  in  New  York ;  the  sandstones 
and  all  the  mechanically-formed  rocks  thinning  out  as  they  go  west- 
ward, and  the  limestones  thickening,  as  it  were,  at  their  expense.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  ancient  land  was  to  the  easi^  where  the 
Atlantic  now  is ;  the  deep  sea,  with  its  banks  of  coral  and  shells  to 
the  west,  or  where  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is 
now  situated* 

In  that  region,  near  PottsviUe,  where  the  thickness  of  the  ooal- 
measures  is  greatest,  there  are  thirteen  seams  of  anthradtic  ooal, 
several  of  them  more  than  2  yards  thick.  Some  of  the  lowest  of 
these  alternate  with  beds  of  white  grit  and  conglomerate  of  coarser 
grain  than  I  ever  saw  elsewhere,  associated  with  pure  coal.  The  peb- 
bles of  quartz  are  often  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  On  following  these 
pudding-stones  and  grits  for  several  miles  from  Pottsville^  by  Tama- 
qua,  to  the  Lehigh  Summit  Mine,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  D. 
Bogers,  in  1841,  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  coarse-grained  strata 
and  their  accompanying  shales  gradually  thin  out,  until  seven  seams 
of  coal,  at  first  widely  separated,  are  brought  nearer  and  nearer 
together,  until  they  successively  unite;  so  that  at  last 'they  form 
one  mass,  between  40  and  50  feet  iMck,  I  saw  this  enormous  bed  of 
anthracitic  coal  quarried  in  the  open  air  at  Mauch  Chunk  (or  the 
Bear  Mountain),  the  overlying  sandstone^  40  feet  thick,  having  been 
removed  bodily  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  which,  to  use  the  miner's 
expression,  had  been  ^'scalped."  The  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  now  constituting  this  vast  bed  of  anthracite^  may  perhaps^ 

*  H.  D.  Bogen,  Trans.  Amoc  Amer.  Q&cl,  1S40-42,  p.  iiO. 
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before  it  was  condensed  by  pressure  and  the  discharge  of  its 
hjdrogen^  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  ingredients,  have  been  between 
200  and  dOO  feet  thick.  The  origin  of  such  a  vast  thickness  of 
vegetable  remains^  so  unmixed  with  earthy  ingredients,  can,  I  think^ 
be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  the  growth,  during  thou- 
sands of  years,  of  trees  and  femS)  in  the  manner  of  peat, — a  theory 
which  the  presence  of  the  Stigmaria  in  siiu  under  each  of  the  seven 
layers  of  anthracite,  fully  bears  out  The  rival  hypothesis,  of  the 
drifting  of  plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves  the  absence  of  sedi- 
ment^ or,  in  this  case  of  sand  and  pebbles,  wholly  unexplained. 

But  the  student  will  naturally  ask,  what  can  have  caused  so  many 
Beams  of  coal,  after  they  had  been  persistent  for  miles,  to  come  to- 
gether and  blend  into  one  single  seam,  and  that  one  equal  in  the 
Bggr^ate  to  the  thickness  of  the  several  separate  seams  ?  Often  had 
the  same  question  been  put  by  English  miners  before  a  satisfactory 
answer  was  given  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowman.  The  following  is 
bis  solution  of  the  problem.    Let  a  a\  fig.  506.,  be  a  mass  of  vege- 

Fig.fioe. 
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table  matter,  capable,  when  condensed,  of  forming  a  3-foot  seam  of 
coal.  It  rests  on  the  underclay  h  h\  filled  with  roots  of  trees  m  ntu^ 
and  it  supports  a  growing  forest  (o  d).  Suppose  that  part  of  the 
same  forest  d  e  had  become  submerged  by  the  ground  sinking  down 
25  feet,  so  that  the  trees  have  been  partly  thrown  down  and  partly 
remain  erect  in  water,  slowly  decaying,  their  stumps  and  the  lower 
parts  of  their  trunks  being  enveloped  in  layers  of  sand  and  mud, 
which  are  gradually  filling  up  the  lake  d  f.  When  this  lake  or 
lagoon  has  at  length  been  entirely  silted  up  and  converted  into  land, 
say,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  forest  o  d  will  extend  once  more 
continuously  over  the  whole  area  c  f,  as  in  fig.  507.,  and  another  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  {g  ^\  forming  8  feet  more  of  coal,  may  accu- 
mulate fW>m  o  to  F.  We  then  find  in  the  region  f,  two  seams  of 
coal  (a'  and  ^)  each  3  feet  thick,  and  separated  by  2^  feet  of  sand- 
stone and  shale,  with  erect  trees  based  upon  the  lower  coal,  while, 
between  d  and  c,  we  find  these  two  seams  united  into  a  2-yard  ooaL 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  plants  during 
the  interval  of  a  centuvy  will  have  caused  the  vegetable  matter  in 
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the  region  o  D  to  be  thicker  than  the  two  distinct  seams  a'  and  ^  at 
F ;  and  no  doubt  there  would  actuallj  be  a  slight  excess  representing 
one  generation  of  trees  with  the  remains  of  other  plants,  forming 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  coal;  but  this  would  not  prevent  the 
miner  from  affirming  that  the  seam  a  g^  throughout  the  area  c  d^ 
was  equal  to  the  two  seams  a'  and  ^  at  f. 

The  reader  has  seen,  by  reference  to  the  section  (fig.  505.  p. 
392.),  that  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  assume  an 
horizontal  position  west  of  the  mountains.  In  that  less  eleTated 
country,  the  coal-measures  are  intersected  by  three  great  navigable 
rivers,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  for  ages,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
densely  peopled  region,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  These 
rivers  are  the  Monongahela,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Ohio,  all  of 
which  lay  open  on  their  banks  the  level  seams  of  coal.  Looking 
down  the  first  of  these  at  Brownsville,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the 
main  seam  of  bituminous  coal  10  feet  thick,  commonly  called  the 
Pittsburg  seam,  breaking  out  in  the  steep  cliff  at  the  water^s  edge ; 
and  I  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  its  appearance  from  the 
bridge  over  the  river  (see  fig.  508.).  Here  the  coal,  10  feet  thick,  is 
covered  by  carbonaceous  shale  (6),  and  this  again  by  micaceous  sand- 
stone (c).  Horizontal  galleries  may  be  driven  everywhere  at  very 
slight  expense,  and  so  worked  as  to  drain  themselves,  while  the  cars, 
laden  with  coal  and  attached  to  each  other,  glide  down  on  a  railway, 
so  as  to  deliver  their  burden  into  barges  moored  to  the  river's  bank. 
The  same  seam  is  seen  at  a  distance,  on  the  right  bank  (at  a),  and 
may  be  followed  the  whole  way  to  Pittsburg,  fifty  miles  distant.  As 
it  is  nearly  horizontal,  while  the  river  descends  it  crops  out  at  a  con- 
tinually increasing,  but  never  at  an  inconvenient,  height  above  the 
MonongaheUu  Below  the  great  bed  of  coal  at  Brownsville  is  a  fire- 
clay 18  inches  thick,  and  below  this,  several  beds  of  limestone,  below 
which  again  are  other  coal  seams.  I  have  also  shown  in  my  sketch 
another  layer  of  workable  coal  (atc^iQ,  which  breaks  out  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills  at  a  greater  height.  Here  almost  every  proprietor 
can  open  a  coal-pit  on  his  own  land,  and  the  stratification  being  very 
regular,  he  nuiy  calculate  with  precision  the  depth  at  which  coal  may 
be  won. 

The  Appalachian  coal-field,  of  which  these  strata  form  a  part 
(from  G  to  B,  section,  fig.  505.,  p.  392.),  is  remarkable  for  its  vast 
area ;  for,  according  to  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  it  stretches  continu- 
ously from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  for  a  distance  of  720  miles,  its  greatest 
width  being  about  180  miles.  On  a  moderate  estimate^  its  superficial 
area  amounts  to  63,000  square  miles. 

This  coal-formation,  before  its  original  limits  were  reduced  by 
denudation,  must  have  measured  900  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  more  than  200  miles  in  breadth.  By  again  referring  to  the 
section  (fig.  505.,  p.  392.),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  of  coal  are 
horizontal  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains  in  the  r^on  d  x,  and 
become  more  and  more  inclined  and  folded  as  we  proceed  eastward. 
Now  it  is  invariably  found,  as  Professor  H.  D.  Bogers  has  shown  by 
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chemical  analysis,  that  the  coal  is  most  bituminous  towards  its 
western  limit,  where  it  remains  level  and  unbroken,  and  that  it 
becomes  progressively  debituminized  as  we  travel  south-eastward 
towards  the  more  bent  and  distorted  rocks.  Thus,  on  the  Ohio,  the 
proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  matters  ranges 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent    Eastward  of  this  line,  on  the  Mononga- 
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hela,  it  still  approaches  forty  per  cent.,  where  the  strata  begin  to  ex- 
perience some  gentle  flexures.  On  entering  the  Alleghanj  Moun- 
tains, where  the  distinct  anticlinal  axes  begin  to  show  themselves, 
but  before  the  dislocations  are  considerable,  the  yolatile  matter  is 
generallj  in  the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent  At 
length,  when  we  arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-fields  (5',  fig.  505.)  as- 
sociated with  the  boldest  flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  where 
the  strata  have  been  actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we 
find  the  coal  to  contain  only  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  bitumen, 
thus  becoming  a  genuine  anthracite.* 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  oth^  eminent 
chemists,  that  when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the 
earth  exposed- to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from 
the  air,  they  deoHnpose  slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus 
parting  with  a  portion  of  their  original  oxygen.  By  this  means, 
they  become  gradually  converted  into  lignite  or  wood-coai,  which 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A  con- 
tinuance of  decomposition  changes  this  lignite  into  common  or  bitu- 
minous coal,  chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the 
gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our  streets  and  houses.  According  to 
Bischoff,  the  inflanunable  gases  which  are  always  escaping  from 
mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines, 
always  contain  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
olifiant  gas.  The  disengagement  of  all  these  gradually  transforms 
ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into  anthracite,  to  which  the  various 
names  of  splint-coal,  glance-coal,  hard-coal,  culm,  and  many  others, 
have  been  given. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  parted 
with  its  gaseous  contents,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the 
strata  have  undergone.  The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  may 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  the  escape  of 
volatile  matter,  where  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  had  produced  an 
infinite  number  of  cracks  and  crovices,  and  also  to  the  heat  of  the 
gases  and  water  penetrating  these  cracks,  when  the  great  movements 
took  place,  which  have  rent  and  folded  the  Appalachian  strata.  It 
is  well  known  that,  at  the  present  period,  thermal  waters  and  hot 
vapours  burst  out  from  the  earth  during  earthquakes,  and  these 
would  not  fail  to  promote  the  disengagement  of  volatile  matter  from 
the  carboniferous  rocks. 

Continuity  of  seams  of  coal — As  single  seams  of  coal  are  con- 
tinuous over  very  wide  areas,  it  has  been  asked,  how  forests  could 
have  prevailed  uninterruptedly  over  such  wide  spaces.  In  reply,  it 
may  be  said  that  swamp-forests  in  one  delta  may  extend  for  26,  60, 
or  100  miles,  while  in  a  contiguous  delta^  as  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  another  of  precisely  the  same  character  may  be 
growing ;  and  these  may  in  i^ter  ages  appear  to  geologists  to  have 

*  Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  Amer.  GeoL,  p.  470. 
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been  condnnous,  although  in  fact  they  were  simply  contemporaneous. 
Denudation  maj  easily  be  imagined  in  such  cases  as  the  cause  of  in- 
terruptions, which  were  in  fact,  original.  But  as  in  all  the  American 
coal-fields  there  are  numerous  root-beds  without  any  superincumbent 
coal,  we  may  presume  that  frequently  layers  of  vegetable  matter 
were  removed  by  floods ;  and  in  other  cases,  where  the  stigmaria-clays 
are  for  a  certain  space  covered  with  coal,  and  then  prolonged  with- 
out any  such  covering,  the  inference  of  partial  denudation  is-  still 
more  obvious. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  ancient  river-channels  are  found,  which 
pass  through  beds  of  coal,  and  in  which  rounded  pebbles  of  coal 
occur.  They  are  of  older  date  than  the  overlying  and  undisturbed 
coal-measures.  The  late  Mr.  Buddie,  who  described  them  to  me, 
told  me  he  had  seen  similar  phenomena  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field. 
Nevertheless,  instances  of  these  channels  are  much  more  rare  than 
we  might  have  anticipated,  especially  when  we  remember  how  often 
the  roots  of  trees  {Stigmariai)  have  been  torn  up,  and  drifted  in 
broken  fragments  into  the  grits  and  sandstones.  The  prevalence  of 
a  downward  movement  is,  no  doubt,  the  principal  cause  which  has 
saved  so  many  extensive  seams  of  coal  from  destruction  by  fluviatile 
action. 

Climate  of  Coal  Period. — So  long  as  the  botanist  taught  that  a 
tropical  climate  was  implied  by  the  carboniferous  flora,  geologists 
might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  preservation  of  so  much  vege- 
table matter  with  a  high  temperature ;  for  heat  hastens  the  decompo- 
sition of  fallen  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees,  whether  in  the  atmosphere 
or  in  water.  It  is  well  known  that  peat,  so  abundant  in  the  bogs  of 
bigh  latitudes,  ceases  to  grow  in  the  swamps  of  warmer  regions. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  become  a  more  and  more  received  opinion, 
that  the  coal-plants  do  not,  on  the  whole,  indicate  a  climate  resem- 
bling that  now  enjoyed  in  the  equatorial  zone.  Tree-ferns  range  as 
far  south  as  the  southern  part  of  New  Zealand,  and  Araucarian  pines 
occur  in  Norfolk  Island.  A  great  predominance  of  ferns  and  lyco- 
podiums  indicates  moisture,  equability  of  temperature,  and  freedom 
from  frost,  rather  than  intense  heat ;  and  we  know  too  little  of  the 
sigillarise,  calamites,  asterophyllites,  and  other  peculiar  forms  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  to  be  able  to  speculate  with  confidence  on  the 
kind  of  climate  they  may  have  required. 

The  same  magr  be  said  of  the  corals  and  cephalopoda  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone, — they  belong  to  families  of  whose  climatal 
habits  we  know  nothing ;  and  even  if  they  should  be  thought  to 
imply  that  a  warm  temperature  characterized  the  northern  seas  in 
the  carboniferous  er%  the  absence  of  cold  may  have  given  rise  (as  at 
present  in  the  seas  of  the  Bermudas,  under  the  influence  of  the 
gulf-stream)  to  a  very  wide  geographical  range  of  stone-building 
corals  and  shell-bearing  cuttle-fish,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  tropical  heat 
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Wliere  we  have  evidence  in  a  single  coal-field,  as  in  that  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  of  South  Wales,  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  ancient  forests 
buried  one  above  the  other,  with  the  roots  of  trees  still  in  their 
original  position,  and  with  some  of  the  trunks  still  remaining  erect, 
we  are  apt  to  wonder  that  until  the  year  1844  no  remains  of  contem- 
poraneous air-breathing  creatures  should  have  been  discovered.  No 
vertebrated  animals  more  highly  organized  than  fish,  no  mammalia 
or  birds,  no  saurians,  frogs,  tortoises,  or  snakes  were  known  in  rocks 
of  such  high  antiquity.  In  the  coal-fields  of  Europe  mention  has 
been  made  of  beetles,  locusts,  and  a  few  other  insects,  but  no  land- 
shells  have  even  now  been  met  with.  Agassiz  described  in  his  great 
work  on  fossil  fishes  more  thaa  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  ich- 
thyolites  from  the  coal-strata,  ninety-four  belonging  to  the  families  of 
shark  and  ray,  and  fifty-eight  to  the  class  of  ganoids.  Some  of  these 
fish  are  very  remote  in  their  organization  from  any  now  living,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  family  called  Sauroid  by  Agassiz ;  as  MegaHch- 
thySy  HoloptychiuSy  and  others,  which  were  often  of  great  size,  and  all 
predaceous.  Their  osteology,  says  M.  Agassiz,  reminds  us  in  many 
respects  of  the  skeletons  of  saurian  reptiles, 
both  by  the  close  sutures  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  tibeir  large  conical  teeth  striated  longitu- 
dinally (see  fig.  509.x  the  articulations  of  the 
spinous  processes  with  the  vertebrae,  and  other 
characters.  Yet  they  do  not  form  a  family  in- 
termediate between  fish  and  reptiles,  but  are 
true  fishy  though  doubtless  more  highly  or- 
ganized than  any  living  fish.* 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  large  tooth 
of  the  HoloptychiuSy  found  by  Mr.  Homer  in  the 
Cannel  coal  of  Fifeshire.  This  fish  probably  in- 
habited an  estuary,  like  many  of  its  contempo- 
raries, and  frequented  both  rivers  and  the  sea. 
At  length,  in  1844,  the  first  skeleton  of  a  true 
BoiopiffchfZ  Hfbbem.  Tg.  reptile  was  announced  from  the  coal  of  Miinster- 
xioth^-'wrtural^fc*^^^  Appel  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  by  H.  von  Meyer, 
under  the  name  of  Apateon  pedestrisj  the 
animal  being  supposed  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  salamanders.  Three 
years  later,  in  1847,  Prof,  von  Dechen  found  in  the  coal-field  of 
Saarbriick,  at  the  village  of  Lebach,  between  Strasburg  and  Treves, 
the  skeletons  of  no  less  than  three  distinct  species  of  air-breath- 
ing reptiles,  which  were  described  by  the  late  Prof.  Goldfuss 
under  the  generic  name  of  Archegosaurus.  The  ichthyolites  and 
plants  found  in  the  same  strata  left  no  doubt  that  these  remains 
belonged  to  the  true  coal  period.  The  skulls,  teeth,  and  the  greater 
portions  of  the  skeleton,  nay,  even  a  large  part  of  the  skin,  of  two 

*  Agassiz,  Poiss.  Fobs.  vol.  IL  p.  88,  ftc. 
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of  these  reptiles  have  been 
faithfully  preserved  in  the 
centre  of  spheroidal  con* 
cretions  of  clay-iron-stone. 
The  largest  of  these  lizards, 
Archegosaurus  Decheni, 
must  have  been  3  feet  6 
inches  long.  The  annexed 
drawing  represents  the 
skull  and  neck  bones  of 
the  smallest  of  the  three, 
of  the  natural  size.  They 
were  considered  by  Gold- 
fuss  as  saurians,  but  by 
Herman  von  Meyer  as  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  Laht/^ 
rinthodon,  and  therefore,  as 
before  explained  (p.  342.), 
having  many  characters 
intermediate  between  ba- 
trachians  and  saurians. 
The  remains  of  the  extre- 
mities leave  no  doubt  that 
they  were  quadrupeds, 
"  provided,"  says  Von 
Meyer,  "  with  hands  and 
feet  terminating  in  distinct 
toes;  but  these  limbs  were  weak,  serving  only  for  swimming  or 
creeping."    The  same  anatomist  has  pointed  out  certain  points  of 

analogy  between  their  bones  and 
those  of  the  Proteus  anguinus ;  and 
Prof.  Owen  has  observed  to  me  that 
they  make  an  approach  to  the  Pro- 
tens  in  the  shortness  of  their  ribs. 
Two  specimens  of  these  ancient  rep- 
tiles retain  a  large  part  of  the  outer 
skin,  which  consisted  of  long,  nar- 
row wedge-shaped,  tile-like,  and  horny  scales,  arranged  in  rows 
(see  fig.  511.). 

Cheirotherian  footprints  in  coaUmeasureSy  United  States.  —  In 
1844,  the  very  year  when  the  Apateon  or  Salamander  of  the  coal 
was  first  met  with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine,  Dr.  King  published  an  account  of  the  footprints  of  a  large 
reptile  discovered  by  him  in  North  America.  These  occur  in  the 
coal-strata  of  Greensburg,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania ; 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in  1846.  I  was  at  once 
convinced  of  their  genuineness,  and  declared  my  conviction  on  that 


iJrdUfOfMcnu  mMor,  Goldfuti.    Fossil  reptile  from 
the  coal-mMtnret,  SurbrOck. 


Fig.  511. 


Imbricated  covering  of  ikin  of  ArckegO' 

*amrus  medius,  Goldf. ; 

magnified.* 


*  Goldfius,  Neae  Jenaische  Lit.  Zeit.,  1848  ;  and  Yon  Meyer, 
Jcam.,  YoL  ir.  MiscelL  p.  51. 
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point,  on  whicli  doubts  had  been  entertained  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  footmarks  were  first  observed  standing  out  in 
relief  from  the  lower  surface  of  slabs  of  sandstone,  resting  on  thin 
layers  of  fine  unctuous  claj.  I  brought  away  one  of  these  masses, 
which  is  represented  in  the  accompany  drawing  (fig.  512.).     It  dis- 

Fig.  51S. 


Scale  ome^igtk  the  oHgbtal, 

Slib  of  sandstone  flrom  the  coal-meMurei  of  PeuntrlTanUi,  with  footprinU  of 

air-breathing  reptile  and  casts  or  cracks. 

plays,  together  with  footprints,  the  casts  of  cracks  (a,  a^)  of  various 
sizes.  The  origin  of  such  cracks  in  clay,  and  ca,sts  of  the  same,  has 
before  been  explained,  and  referred  to  the  drying  and  shrinking  of 
mud,  and  the  subsequent  pouring  of  sand  into  open  crevices.  It  will 
be  seen  that  some  of  the  cracks,  as  at  by  c,  traverse  the  footprints, 
and  produce  distortion  in  them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  the 
mud  must  have  been  soft  when  the  animal  walked  over  it  and  left 
the  impressions ;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards  dried  up  and  shrank, 
it  would  be  too  hard  to  receive  such  indentations. 
No  less  than  twenty-three  footsteps  were  observed  by  Dr.  King  in 
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die  same  quany  before  it  was.  abandoned,  the  greater  part  of  them 
30  amoged  (see  fig.  613.)  on  the  surface  of  one  stratum  as  to  imply 

Fig.  513. 


8«ri«  of  repdltaB  Itootpiinto  tn  th«  coal-itratt  ofWMbnbreland 

County,  PtnntjWania. 

a,  MarkofDAU? 

that  thej  were  made  succeBsiyely  bj  the  same  animal.  Eyerywhere 
there  was  a  double  row  of  tracks,  and  in  each  row  they  occur  in 
pairs,  each  pair  confflf  ting  of  a  hind  and  fore  foot,  and  each  being  at 
nearly  equal  distsuiSes  from  the  next  pair.  In  each  parallel  row  the 
toes  turn  the  one  set  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  lefL  In  the 
European  Ckeirotherium,  before  mentioned  (p.  339.),  both  the  hind 
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and  the  fore  feet  have  each  five  toes,  and  the  size  of  the  hind  foot  is 
about  five  times  as  large  as  the  fore  foot.  In  the  American  fossil 
the  posterior  footprint  is  not  even  twice  as  large  as  the  anterior, 
and  the  number  of  toes  is  unequal,  being  five  in  the  hinder  and  four 
in  the  anterior  foot.  In  this,  as  in  the  European  Cheirotherium,  one 
toe  stands  out  like  a  thumb,  and  these  thumb-like  toes  turn  the  one 
set  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  American  Cheiro- 
theriuM  was  evidentlj  a  broader  animal,  and  belonged  to  a  distinct 
genus  from  that  of  the  triassic  age  in  Europe.* 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on  the 
ancient  sands  of  the  coal-measures  was  an  air-breather,  because  its 
weight  would  not  have  been  sufficient  under  water  to  have  made 
impressions  so  deep  and  distinct.  The  same  conclusion  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  casts  of  the  cracks  above  described,  for  they  show  that 
the  clay  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  and 
shrunk. 

The  geological  position  of  the  sandstone  of  Greensburg  is  perfectly 
clear,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field, 
having  the  main  bed  of  coal,  called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  above  men- 
tioned (p.  396.),  3  yards  thick,  100  feet  above  it,  and  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  several  other  seams  of  coal  at  lower  levels. 
The  impressions  of  Lepidodendron^  SigiUaria^  SHgmaria^  and  other 
characteristic  carboniferous  plants  are  found  both  above  and  below 
the  level  of  the  reptilian  footsteps. 

Analogous  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  of  still  older  date  were 
afterwards  found  (1849)  at  Pottsville,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Philadelphia, 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Lea,  in  a  formation  of  red  shales,  called  Na  XL  by 
Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  the  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  base  of  the  coal,  but  regarded  by  some  geolo- 
gists as  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  A  thickness 
of  1700  feet  of  strata  intervenes  between  the  footprints  of  Greens- 
burg, before  described,  and  these  older  Pottsville  impressions.  In 
the  same  Red  Shale,  No.  XL,  the  "  debateable  ground "  between 
the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  group.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  an- 
nounced in  1861  that  he  had  discovered  other  footprints^  referred 
by  him  to  three  species  of  quadrupeds,  all  of  them  five-toed  and  in 
double  rows,  with  an  opposite  symmetry,  as  if  made  by  right  and 
left  feet,  while  they  likewise  display  the  alternation  of  fore  foot  and 
hind  foot.  One  species,  the  largest  of  the  three,  presents  a  diameter 
for  each  footprint  of  about  two  inches,  and  shows  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  to  be  nearly  equal  in  dimensions.  It  exhibits  a  length  of  stride 
of  about  nine  inches,  and  a  breadth  between  the  right  and  left  foot- 
steps of  nearly  four  inches.  The  impressions  of  the  hind  feet  are  bat 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  fore  feet.  The  animal  which  made  them  is 
supposed  to  have  been  allied  to  a  Saurian,  rather  than  to  a  Batra- 
chian  or  Chelonian.  With  these  footmarks  were  seen  shrinkage 
cracks,  such  as  are  caused  by  the  sun's  heat  in  mud,  and  rain-spots, 
with  the  signs  of  the  trickling  of  water  on  a  wet,  sandy  beach ;  all 
*  See  LyeU's  Second  Visit,  &c.,  toL  iL  p.  305. 
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confinmng  the  conclusion  derived  from  the  footprints,  that  the 
qaadrupeds  belonged  to  air-breathers,  and  not  to  aquatic  races. 

In  1852  the  first  osseous  remains  of  a  reptile  were  obtained  from 
the  coal-measures  of  America  by  Mr.  Dawson  and  myself.  We  de- 
tected them  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  erect  Sigillarie  before  al- 
luded to  as  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  tree 
was  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted,  as  usual,  of  an  ex- 
ternal cylinder  of  bark,  converted  into  cofd,  and  an  internal  stony 
axis  of  black  sandstone,  or  rather  mud  and  sand  stained  black  by 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  cemented  together  with  fragments  of  wood 
into  a  rock.  These  fragments  were  in  the  state  of  charcoal,  and 
seem  to  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  tree  while  it  was 
rotting  away.  The  skull,  jaws,  and  vertebra  of  a  reptile,  probably 
about  2^  feet  in  length  {Dendrerpeton  Acadianum^  Owen),  were 
scattered  through  this  stony  matrix.  The  shell  also  of  a  Pupa,  the 
first  pnhnoniferous  moUusk  ever  met  with  in  the  coal,  was  observed 
in  the  same  stony  mass*  Dr.  Wyman  of  Boston  pronounced  the 
reptile  to  be  allied  in  structure  to  Menobranehus  and  MenapamOy 
species  of  batrachians,  now  inhabiting  the  North  American  rivers. 
The  same  view  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Prof.  Owen,  who  also 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  the  cranial  plates  to  those  seen  in  the 
skull  of  Arehegosaurtu  and  Labyrinihodon,'^  Whether  the  creature 
had  crept  into  the  hollow  tree  while  its  top  was  still  open  to  the  air, 
or  whether  it  was  washed  in  with  mud  during  a  fiood,  or  in  what- 
ever other  manner  it  entered,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

Footprints  of  two  reptiles  of  different  sizes  had  previously  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Harding  and  Dr.  Gesner  on  ripple-marked  flags  of 
the  lower  coal-measures  in  Nova  Scotia,  evidently  made  by  quad- 
rupeds walking  on  the  ancient  beach,  or  out  of  the  water,  just  as  the 
recent  Menopoma  is  sometimes  observed  to  do. 

In  1853  Pro£  Owen  announced  the  first  discovery  of  fossil  rep- 
tilian remains  in  the  British  Coal-Measures ;  and,  in  1854,  the  same 
osteologist  described  a  ^  sauroid  batrachian,"  of  the  Labyrintkodon 
family,  obtained  by  Mr.  Dawson,  from  the  coal  of  Fictou  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Thus  in  ten  years  (between  1844  and  1854)  the  skeletons  or  bones 
of  no  less  than  seven  carboniferous  reptiles,  referred  to  five  genera, 
were  brought  to  light ;  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  reptilian  foot- 
prints, some  of  them  too  large  to  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the 
bones. 

Rarity  ofvertehraU  and  invertebrate  Air»breathere  m  CodL 

Before  the  earliest  date  above  mentioned  (1844)  it  was  common  to 
hear  geologists  insisting  on  the  non-existence  of  vertebrate  animals 
of  a  higher  grade  than  fishes  in  the  Coal,  or  in  any  rocks  older  than 
the  Permian.  Even  now,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  scarcely 
loade  any  progress  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  fauna 

*  GreoL  QoArt.  Joarn.  voL  iz.  p.  58. 
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of  the  coal,  since  the  reptiles  above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been 
all  amphibious.  Negative  evidence  should  have  its  due  weight  in 
paleontological  reasonings  and  speculations,  but  we  are  as  jet  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  its  value.  In  the  United  States,  about  5  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  native  coal  are  annuallj  extracted  from  the  coal- 
measures,  yet  no  fossil  insect  has  jet  been  met  with  in  the  carboni- 
ferous rocks  of  North  America.  Ought  we  then  to  conclude  that  at 
the  period  of  the  coal  insects  were  unrepresented  in  the  forests  of 
the  Western  World  ?  In  like  manner,  no  land-shell,  no  Helix,  Bu- 
limus^  Pupa,  or  Clausilia,  nor  any  aquatic  pulmoniferous  moUusk, 
such  as  limneus  or  Flanorbis,  is  recorded  to  have  come  from  the 
coal  of  Europe,  worked  for  centuries  before  America  was  discovered, 
and  now  quarried  on  so  enormous  a  scale.  Can  we  infer  that  Lmd- 
shells  were  not  called  into  existence  in  European  latitudes,  until 
after  the  carboniferous  period  ? 

The  theory  of  progressive  development  would  account  readily  for 
the  absence  of  Chelonian  and  Saurian  reptiles,  or  of  Birds  and  Mam- 
mals, from  the  Coal-Measures,  because  the  condition  of  the  planet  is 
supposed  to  have  been  too  immature  and  unsettled  to  permit  creatores 
enjoying  a  higher  development  than  batrachians  to  find  a  fit  domicile 
therein.  But  this  same  theory  leaves  the  scarcity  of  the  inverte- 
brata,  or  the  entire  absence  of  many  important  classes  of  ihem,  wholly 
unexplained.  When  we  generalize  on  this  subject,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  eighteen  or  twenty  individual  insects  and  land-shells 
met  with  in  the  coal  (and  most  of  these  very  recently  found)^  are 
scarcely  double  the  number  of  the  carboniferous  reptiles  which  have 
been  established  within  the  last  ten  years  on  the  evidence  of  bones 
and  footprints.  Yet  our  opportunities  of  examining  strata  formed 
in  close  connection  with  ancient  land  exceed  in  this  case  all  that  we 
enjoy  in  regard  to  any  other  formations,  whether  primary,  secondary, 
or  tertiary.  We  have  ransacked  hundreds  of  soils  replete  with  the 
fossil  roots  of  trees,  —  have  dug  out  hundreds  of  erect  trunks  and 
stumps,  which  stood  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew, — have 
broken  up  myriads  of  cubic  feet  of  fuel  still  retaining  its  vegetable 
structure,  —  and,  after  all,  we  continue  ahnost  as  much  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  invertebrate  air-breathers  of  this  epoch,  as  if  the 
Coal  had  been  thrown  down  in  mid-ocean.  The  age  of  the  planet, 
or  its  unprepared  state  to  serve  as  a  dwelling  place  for  organised 
beings,  cannot  explain  the  enigma,  because  we  know  that  while  the 
land  supported  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  contemporaneous  seas 
swarmed  with  life — ^with  Articulata,  MoUusca,  Radiata,  and  Fishes. 
We  must,  therefore,  collect  more  facts,  if  we  expect  to  solve  a  pro- 
blem, which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  cannot  but  excite  our 
wonder ;  and  we  must  remember  how  much  the  conditions  oi  this 
problem  have  varied  within  the  last  ten  years.  Meanwhile  let  osbe 
content  to  impute  the  scantiness  of  our  data  chiefly  to  our  want  of 
skill  as  collectors  and  interpreters,  but  partly  also  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  fossilization  of  land-animaLs,  whether 
of  high  or  low  degree. 
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CASBOmFEBOUS  OR  MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE. 

It  has  been  alreadj  stated  (p.  362.),  that  this  formation  underlies 
the  Coal-Measures  in  the  South  of  England  and  Wales,  whereas  in 
the  North  and  in  Scotland  marine  limestones  alternate  with  Coal- 
Measuresy  or  with  shales  and  sandstones^  son^etimes  containing  seams 
of  CoaL  In  its  most  calcareous  form  the  Mountain  Limestone  is 
destitute  of  land-plants,  and  is  loaded  with  marine  remains,  —  the 
greater  part  indeed  of  the  rock  being  made  up  bodily  of  corals  and 
crinoids. 

The  Corals  deserve  especial  notice,  as  the  cup-shaped  kinds,  which 
have  the  most  massive  and  stony  skeletons,  display  peculiarities  of 
structure  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  as  MM.  Milne 
Edwards  and  Haime  first  pointed  out^  from  all  species  found  in 
strata  newer  than  the  Permian.  There  is,  in  shorty  an  ancient  or 
Pcdeozoic,  and  a  modem  or  Neozoic  type,  if,  by  the  latter  term,  we 
designate  (as  proposed  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes)  all  strata  from  the  tri- 
assic  to  the  most  modem,  inclusive.  The  accompanying  diagrams 
(figs.  514, 615.)  may  illustrate  these  types ;  and,  although  it  may  not 

Fig.  ftl4. 

Pdauic  typ«  of  laBMUUinroas  cop-ihapad  Coral.    Order  Zoamthaeu  eooosa,  Miln«  EdwanU 

and  JuIm  Haime. 

(.  Vertical  lectlon  of  CampopkvOum  JUnmtvm  ((^atkO' 
pktfUum^  Goldfase) ;  h  nat.  Bise :  from  the  Doroman  of 
the  Eifel.  The  lameike  are  teen  arouad  the  Inside  of  the 
cup;  the  walU  conaUt  of  cellular  tiaiuet  and  large 
tmnsverte  plates,  called  taHUir,  divide  the  interior  into 
chamber*. 

».  Arrangement  of  the  lameUtr  In  PolyectUa  pfqf^mda,  Germar, 
ip. ;  nat.  sise :  from  the  Haoneiian  Limestone,  Durham. 
This  diagram  shows  the  quadrlpanite  arrangement  of  the 
lamellsp  characteristic  of  paleosoic  corals,  there  being  4 
principal  and  8  intermediate  lamella,  the  whole  number 
In  this  type  being  alwars  a  multiple  of  four. 

r.  Stauria  a$lnta(formis,  Milne  Edwards.  Young  group,  nat. 
stsa  Upper  Silurian,  Gothland.  The  lameirae  In  each 
cup  are  dlTlded  by  4  pranineat  ridges  into  4  groups. 


Seoitaic  typ«  of  laBelliferoaa  eup-ihaped 


Fig.  515. 

Coral.    Order  Zoamtbabia  atoumk,  M.  Edwards  i 
J.  Haime. 


a.  ParatmiUa  eentraUi,  Mantell.  sp.  Vertlcd  iecllon,  nat,  siie. 
uSS? Chalk,  Gravesend.  In  thfs  tyne  the  Im^lU  *^f  "■"»*•• 
anVfextend  to  the  axis  of  loose  eelhxlar  tissue,  without  any 
ftranaversn  olates  like  those  in  flg.  514.  a.        _ 

b  ^^k^^erbanM,  Edwards  and  Haime.  Transverse  section, 
MtarSdrGault,  Folkstone.  In  this  coral  the  tameU^t  are  a 
^uTtWof  six.  ^The  twelve  principal  plates  reach  the  central 
Ml.  or  rolumella,  and  between  each  pair  there  are  three  se- 
SodiS^SSinailforty-eight.  The  ihort  intermediate  plates 
whichpfoceed  from  the  columella  are  not  counted.    They  are 

e  Fl^a^eaari*.  l>mk.    Recent :  very  young  sute.    Dlamrni 
^X  sixprlnclpal  and  six  Intermedi.te  septa  naamljed.    The 
Jextuple  arrangSnent  is  always  more  manifest  in  the  young 
than  in  the  adult  state. 

always  be  easy  for  any  but  a  practised  naturalist  to  recognise  the 
pointe  of  structure  here  described,  every  geologist  should  understand 
them,  as  the  reality  of  the  distinction  is  of  no  smaU  theoretical 

interest 

S3>  4 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  the  more  ancient  corals  have  what  is  called  a 
quadripartite  arrangement  of  the  stony  plates  or  lamelhB, — parts  of 
the  skeleton  which  support  the  organs  of  reproduction.  The  number 
of  these  lamellae  in  the  paleozoic  tjpe  is  4,  8,  16,  &c. ;  while  in  the 
newer  type  the  number  is  always  6,  12,  24,  or  some  other  multiple 
of  six  ;  and  this  holds  good,  whether  they  be  simple  cup-like  forms, 
as  in  figs.  514.  a  and  515.  a,  or  aggregate  clusters  of  cups  as  in 
514.  c. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  primary  or  more  an- 
cient corals  are  all  generically  and  specifically  dissimilar  from  the 
secondary,  tertiary,  and  living  corals, —  for,  more  than  this,  they 
belong  to  distinct  Orders,  although  often  so  like  in  outward  form 
as  to  have  been  referred  in  many  cases  to  living  reef-building  genera. 
Hence  we  must  not  too  confidently  draw  conclusions  from  the 
modern  to  the  paleozoic  polyps,  respecting  climate  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  waters  of  the  primeval  seas,  inasmuch  as  the  two  groups 
of  zoophytes  are  constructed  on  essentially  different  types-  When 
the  great  number  of  the  paleozoic  and  neozoic  species  is  taken  into 
account,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  find  how  constant  the  rule  above 
explained  holds  good ;  only  one  exception  having  as  yet  occurred  of 
a  quadripartite  coral  in  a  neozoic  formation  (the  cretaceous),  and  one 
only  of  the  sextuple  class  (a  Fungia  ?)  in  p^eozoic  (Silurian)  rocks. 

From  a  great  number  of  lamelliferous  corals  met  with  in  the  Moun- 
tain Limestone,  two  species  have  been  selected,  as  having  a  very 


Fig.  §16. 


P1(.U7. 


LitkostroHonhoialttJ&rme,  ThW.tp,  (Li' 
ihoitrotion  ttrfatum,  Fleming  ;  Atlr^ea 
biuaft'fjrmis,  Conyi).  and  Phill.)  Ken- 
dal ;  Ireland ;  Ruseia ;  Iowa,  and  west- 
ward of  the  Miiilsaippi,  United  Sutes. 
(D.D.Owen.) 


LonadtOeia  ihri/brmit  (Martin,  ip.) 
M.  Edwards.  {LUhtMroUenJIor^orme, 
Fleming.    Sirombode$.) 

a.  Young  specimen,  with  buds  on  the 
difk. 

b.  Part  of  a  full-grown  eompoond  mass. 

Bristol,  &c.  I 


wide  range,  extending  from  the  eastern  borders  of  Russia  to  the 
British  Isles,  and  being  found  almost  everywhere  in  each  country. 

These  fossils,  together  with  numerous  species  of  ZapkrentiSj  Am- 
plexus,  Cyaihophyllumy  CUsiophyUun^  SyringoporOy  BndMiehelinea*, 

•  For  figures  of  these  corals  see  Paleontographical  Society's  Monographs,  1852. 
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form  a  group  widel7  different  firom  any  that  preceded  or  followed 
them* 

Of  the  Bryozoa,  the  prevailing  forms  are  Fenestella  and  Poly* 
poroy  and  these  often  form  considerable  beds.  Their  net-like  fronds 
are  easily  recognised. 

Crinaidea  are  also  numerous  in  the  Mountain  Limestone.  (See  figs. 
518,519.) 

Fig.  518.  Fig.  519. 


C^aihocriniles  pUnnUt 
Miller.  Body  and 
arms.  Mountain 
Limestone. 


Cyathocrimtu  earvoertnot'des.  M'Coy. 

a.  Surfiice  of  one  of  tne  Joints  of  the  stem. 

b.  Pelvis  or  body ;  called  also  calyx  or  cup. 

c.  One  of  the  pelvic  plates. 


In  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  cup  or  pelvis,  fig.  519.  b,  is 
greatly  developed  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  arms,  although  this  is 
not  the  case  in  fig.  518.  The  genera  PoteriocrinuSy  Cyathocrinus^ 
Pentremites,  ActinocrinuSy  and  Platycrinus  are  all  of  them  charac« 
teristic  of  this  formation.  Other  Echinoderms  are  rare,  a  few  Sea- 
Urchins  only  being  known :  these  have  a  complex  structure,  with 
many  more  plates  on  their  surface  than  are  seen  in  the  modern 
genera  of  the  same  group.  One  genus,  the  PaUechinus  (^^g,  520.),  is 
the  analogue  of  the  modem  Echinus.  The  other,  ArchcBocidariSy 
represents,  in  like  manner,  the  Cidaris  of  the  present  seas. 

Of  Mollusca  the  Brachiopoda  (or  Palliobranchiates)  constitute  the 
larger  part,  and  are  not  only  numerous,  but  often  of  large  size. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  shells  of  the  formation  are  large 
species  of  ProductuSy  such  as  P.  giganteuSy  P.  hemispheericuSy  P  semi' 
reticulatus  (fig.  521.),  and  P.  scabriculus.    Large  plaited  spirifers,  as 


Fig.  5S1. 


Fig.  590. 


PaLtekinus  gtgas,  M'Coy.   Reduced. 
Mououin  Limeftone : 
Ireland. 


Frodvcha  tetnfrefieulattu,  Vartln,  sp. 

iP,  anUquatuSt  Sow.)  Moantaln 
<imcsti«ne.  Kugland;  Russia;  the 
Andes,  Ac. 
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Spirifer  striatus,  S,  roiundatus,  and  S.  trigonaUs  (fig.  522.),  also 
abound ;  and  smooth  species,  such  as  Spirifer  glaber  (fig.  523.)  with 
its  numerous  varieties. 


Fig.  53S. 


Fig.  A23. 


Spirifer  trigonniis^  Martin,  sp. 
Mountain  Limestone :  Derbyi Ure,  ftc. 


Sptrifer  glaber,  Martin,  ip. 
Mountain  Limtttooe. 


Among  the  palliobranchiate  mollusks  TerebrcUula  hastata  deserves 
mention,  not  only  for  its  wide  range,  but  because  it  often  retains  the 
pattern  of  the  original  coloured  stripes  which  ornamented  the  living 
shelL  (See  fig.  524.)  These  coloured  bands  are  also  preserved  in 
several  lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  as  in  Aviculopecten  (fig.  525.),  in 
which  dark  stripes  alternate  with  a  light  ground.  In  some  also  of 
the  spiral  univalves,  the  pattern  of  the  original  painting  is  distinctlj 
retained,  as  in  the  Pleurotomaria  (fig.  526»\  which  displays  wavy 
blotches,  resembling  the  colouring  in  many  recent  Trochids. 


Fig.  694. 


Fig.  Stft. 


TerehrahUa  hattata, 
Sow.,wltli  radUting 
bands  of  colour. 
Mountain  Lime" 
stone.  Derbjrsliire ; 
Irelandi  Russia,  ftc. 


JvfeuhpeeUn  sublobaha^ 
Fliiil.  Mountain  Lime- 
stone. Dertrjrshire : 
Yorkshire. 


Fig.  696. 


PUnrotomarfa  earimaia,   Sov. 

(P.  /Utmmigerm,  Phill.) 
Mountain  Limestooc.  Derty- 
sliire,  Ac. 


The  mere  fact  that  shells  of  such  high  antiquity  should  have 
preserved  the  patterns  of  their  colouring  is  striking  and  unex- 
pected ;  but  Prof.  E.  Forbes  has  deduced  from  it  an  important  geo- 
logical conclusion.  He  infers  that  the  depth  of  the  primeval  seas 
in  which  the  Mountain  Limestone  was  formed  did  not  exceed  50 
fathoms.  To  this  opinion  he  is  led  by  observing  that  in  the  existing 
seas  the  testacea  which  have  colours  and  well  defined  patterns  rarely 
inhabit  greater  depths  than  50  fathoms ;  and  the  greater  number 
are  found  where  there  is  most  light  in  very  shallow  water,  not  more 
than  two  fathoms  deep.  There  are  even  examples  in  the  British  seas 
of  testacea  which  are  always  white  or  colourless  when  taken  from 
below  100  fathoms ;  and  yet  individuals  of  the  same  species^  if  taken 
from  shallower  zones,  are  vividly  striped  or  bandekL 
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This  information,  deriyed  from  the  colour  of  the  Bhelis,  is  the 
more  welcome,  hecause  the  Radiata^  Articnlata,  and  Mollusca  of  the 
C^boniferoas  period  belong  almost  entirely  to  genera  no  longer 
found  in  the  living  creation,  and  respecting  the  habits  of  which  we 
can  onlj  hazard  conjectures. 

Some  few  of  the  carboniferous  mollusca,  such  as  Avieuloy  Nucula, 
Solemyfty  and  Lithodomus,  belong  no  doubt  to  existing  genera ;  but 
the  majority,  though  often  referred  to  living  types,  such  as  Isocardia, 
Turritellay  and  Buccinumj  belong  really  to  forms  which  appear  to 
have  become  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  paleozoic  epoch.  Euam- 
phahu  is  a  characteristic  univalve  shell  of  this  period.  In  the 
interior  it  is  often  divided  into  chambers  (fig.  527.  d)y  the  septa  or 

Flg.6S7. 


Fig.  BM. 


Emmpkalm  pentagulaimi,  Sowerby.    MotmUin  Limeitone. 
a.  Upper  lide ;  b.  lower,  or  umbilical  side ;  e.  view  ahoiring  mouth,  which 
is  leti  penUffonal  In  older  indiTlduals;  d.  Tiew  of  poliabed  sectioD,  showing 
Internal  chambers. 

partitions  not  being  perforated  as  in  foraminiferous  shells,  or  in  those 
having  siphuncles,  like  the  Nautilus.  The  animal  appears  to  have 
retreated  at  different  periods  of  its  growth  from  the  internal  cavity 
previously  formed,  and  to  have  closed  all  com- 
munication with  it  by  a  septum.  The  number  of 
chambers  is  irregular,  and  they  are  generally 
wanting  in  the  innermost  whorl.  The  animal  of 
the  recent  TurriteUa  communis  partitions  off  in 
like  manner  as  it  advances  in  age  a  part  of  its 
spire,  forming  a  shelly  septum. 

Nearly  20  species  of  the  genus  Belleraphon 
(see  fig.  528.),  a  shell  without  chambers  like  the 
*Mo2uin  UmSSoe?*^*  ^^^°S  Argouaut,  occur  in  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone.    The  genus  is  not  met  with  in  strata  of 
later  date.     It  is  most  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
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HeteropodOy  and  allied  to  the  Glass-Shell,  Carinaria ;  but  by  some 
few  it  is  thought  to  be  a  simple  form  of  Cephalopod. 

The  carboniferous  Cephalopoda  do  not  depart  so  widely  from  the 
living  type  (the  Nautilus),  as  do  the  more  ancient  Silurian  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  order ;  yet  they  oflfer  some  remarkable  forms 
scarcely  known  in  strata  newer  than  the  coaL  Among  these  is 
OrthocercUy  a  siphuncled  and  chambered  shell,  like  a  Nautilus  un- 
coiled and  straightened  (fig.  529.)*     Some  species  of  this  genus  are 

Fig.  629. 


Portion  of  Ortkoeenu  laterale,  PbOlipt.    Mountain  Limettooe. 


several  feet  long.  The  GoniatUe  is  another  genus,  nearly  allied  to 
the  Ammonite^  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  septa 
free  from  lateral  denticulations,  or  crenatures ;  so  that  the  outline  of 
these  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 

The  species  represented  in  fig.  530.  is  found  in  almost  all  localities, 
and  presents  the  zigzag  character  of  the  septal  lobes  in  perfection. 

In  another  species  (fig.  531.),  the  septa  are  but  slightly  waved, 
and  so  approach  nearer  to  the  form  of  those  of  the  Nautilus.     The 


Fig.  680. 


Fig.  681. 


GoHiaHtetcrenUlria^VYiVA.  Mountain 
Limettone.  N.  America ;  Britain ; 
Germany,  &c. 

a.  Latetal  view. 

b.  Front  Tiew,  ihowing  the  nouth. 


GotHctiteg  ewoluhu,  PhllUps. 

Mountain  Limeetooe. 

Yorkshire. 


dorsal  position  of  the  siphuncle,  however,  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Goniatite  from  the  Nautilus,  and  proves  it  to  have  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Ammonites,  from  which,  indeed,  some  authors  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  generically  distinct. 

Fossil ^h, — The  distribution  of  these  is  singularly  partial;  so 
much  BO,  that  M.  de  Koninck  of  Liege,  the  eminent  paleontologist, 
once  stated  to  me  that,  in  making  his  extensive  collection  of  the  fossils 
of  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Belgium,  he  had  found  no  more  than 
four  or  five  examples  of  the  bones  or  teeth  of  fishes.  Judging  firom 
Belgian  data,  he  might  have  concluded  that  this  class  of  vertebrata 
was  of  extreme  rarity  in  the  carboniferous  seas ;  whereas  the  in- 
vestigation of  other  countries  has  led  to  quite  a  different  result 
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Thus,  near  Clifton,  on  the  Avon,  there  is  a  celebrated  ^  bone-bed," 
ilmost  entirely  made  up  of  ichthjolites ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  '*  fish-beds"  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  Thej  consist  chiefly 
of  the  teeth  of  fishes  of  the  Placoid  order,  nearly  all  of  them 
rolled  as  if  drifted  from  a  distance.  Some  teeth  are  sharp  and 
pointed,  as  in  ordinary  sharks,  of  which  the  genus  Cladodus  affords 
an  illustration  ;  but  the  majority,  as  in  Piammodus  and  Cochliodus, 
are,  like  the  teeth  of  the  Cestracion  of  Port  Jackson  (see  above, 
fig.  288.,  p.  250.),  massive  palatal  teeth  fitted  for  grinding.  (See  figs. 
532,  533.) 


Fig.  633. 


Fig.  533. 


,  Agai.    BoiM'bed,  MounUia 
.    Bristol;  Armagh. 


Cochliodus  eontortit$,  Agas.  Bone-bed, 
Mountain  Llmntooe.  BrisUd ;  Ar- 
magh. 


There  are  upwards  of  70  other  species  of  fish-remains  known  in 
the  Mountain  Limestone  of  the  British  Islands.  The  defensive  fin- 
bones  of  these  creatures  are  not  unfrequent  at  Armagh  and  Bristol ; 
those  known  as  Oraeanthus  are  often  of  a  very  large  size.  Ganoid 
fish,  such  as  HoloptychuUy  also  occur ;  but  these  are  far  less  nume- 
rous. The  great  MegaUchthys  HibberH  appears  to  range  from  the 
Upper  Coal-measures  to  the  lowest  Carboniferous  strata. 

Foraminifera. — This  somewhat  important  group  of  the  lower 
animals,  which  is  represented  so  fully  at  later  epochs  by  the  Num- 
mulites  and  their  numerous  minute  allies,  appears  in  the  Mountain 
Limestone  to  be  restricted  to  a  very  few  species,  the  individuals,  how- 
ever, of  which  are  vastly  numerous.  Textularioy  Nodosaria^  En- 
Fig.ftS4.  dothyrOy  and  Ftuulina  (fig.  534.),  have  been  re- 
cognised. The  first  two  genera  are  common  to  this 
and  all  the  after  periods  ;  the  third  has  already 
FutmifyfaevitndHem,  appeared  iu  the  Upper  Silurian,  but  is  not  known 

Magnified  s^diam.  abovo  the  Carbouiforous ;  the  fourth  (fig.  534.)  is 
Mountain  Umertone.  peculiar  to  the  Mountain  Limestone,  and  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  formation  in  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Asia  Minor. 


STRATA  CONTEMPORANEOUS  WITH   THE   MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE. 

In  countries  where  limestone  does  not  form  the  principal  part 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  this  formation  assumes  a  very 
different  character,  as  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Prussia,  and  in 
the  Hartz.  The  slates  and  sandstones  called  Kiesel-schiefer  and 
Younger  Greywacke  ( Jungere  grauwacke)  by  the  Germans,  were 
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ormerly  referred  to  the  Deyonian  group,  but  are  now  ascertained  to 
belong  to  the  "Lower  Carboniferous.''  The  prey  ailing  shell  which 
characterizes  the  carbonaceous  schists  of  this  series,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England,  is  Fosidonamya  Becheri  (fig.  5d5.).  Some 
Y\^,f^,  well-known  mountain-limestone  spe- 

cies, such  as  Ganiatites  erenistria 
(see  fig.  530.)  and  G.  retundahUy  also 
occur  in  the  Hartz.  In  the  associated 
sandstones  of  the  same  region,  fossil 
plants,  such  as  Lepidodendron  and 
the  allied  genus  SaginariOy  are  com- 
mon ;  also  Knorrioy  Ctdamiies  Stick" 
"'^LSrrSLbiSSJiS?"-  o^  and  a  tranHtionis  Gopp.,  some 

peculiar,  others  specifically  identical 
with  ordinary  coal-measure  fossils.  The  true  geological  position  of 
these  rocks  in  the  Hartz  was  first  determined  by  MM.  Murchison 
and  Sedgwick  in  1840.* 

CABBONIFEBOUS  LIMESTONE  IN  NOBTH  AHEBICA. 

The  coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been  described  (p.  379.). 
The  lower  division  contains,  besides  large  stratified  masses  of  gypsum, 
some  bands  of  marine  limestone  almost  entirely  made  up  of  encri- 
nites,  and,  in  some  places,  containing  shells  of  genera  common  to 
the  mountain  limestone  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  the  carboniferous  limestone  underlies  the 
productive  coal-measures  ;  and,  although  very  inconspicuous  on  the 
margin  of  the  Alleghany  or  Great  Appalachian  coal-field  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  expands  in  Virginia  and  Tenessee.  Its  still  greater 
extent  and  importance  in  the  Western  or  Mississippi  coal-fields,  in 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  other  western  states,  has 
been  well  shown  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen.  In  those  regions f  it  is  about 
400  feet  thick,  and  abounds,  as  in  Europe,  in  shells  of  the  genera 
Productus  and  Spirifer^  with  PerUremites  and  other  crinoids  and 
corals.  Among  the  latter,  Lithostroiian  basalitfartne  or  striatum 
(fig.  516.  p.  408.),  or  a  closely-allied  species,  is  common. 

*  Trans.  GeoL  Soc.  London,  2nd  f  Owen's  G«oL  Soirej  of  Wisoomuiy 
series,  vol  tI  p.  228.  &c.  1852. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

OLD  BED  8AHDST0NE,  OB  DBYOinAN  GB0T7P. 

Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  Borden  of  Wales— Of  Scotland  and  the  Soath  of  Trehmd 
— Tosnl  reptile  and  foot-tracks  at  Elgin — ^Fossil  Devonian  plants  at  Kilkenny— 
Ichdijolites  of  Clashbinnie — Fossil  fish,  crustaceans,  &c^  of  Caithness  and 
For&nhire — Distinct  tithological  tjpe  of  Old  Bed  in  Devon  and  Cornwall — 
Term  Deronian— Organic  remains  of  intermediate  character  between  those  of 
the  Carboniferoos  and  Silorian  systems  —  Devonian  series  of  England  and  the 
Continent — Upper  Devonian  rocks  and  fossils— Middle — Lower — Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Bnssia— Devonian  Strata  of  the  United  States— Coral-reefs  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohia 

It  has  been  alreadj  shown  in  the  section  (p.  334.),  that  the  car- 
boniferous strata  are  sannonnted  by  a  system  called  ''The  New 
Red,"  and  nnderUdd  by  another  termed  the ''  Old  Red  Sandstone."  The 
last-mentioned  group  acquired  this  name  because  in  Herefordshire 
and  Scotland,  where  it  was  originally  studied,  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
red  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate.  It  was  afterwards  termed 
"  Devonian,''  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel  For 
many  years  it  was  regarded  as  very  barren  of  organic  remains ;  and 
such  is  undoubtedly  its  character  over  very  wide  areas  where  cal- 
careous matter  is  wanting,  and  where  its  colour  is  determined  by 
the  red  oxide  of  iron. 

''  Old  Red"  in  Herefordshire,  &c--In  Herefordshire,  Worcester- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  South  Wales,  this  formation  attains  a  great 
thickness,  sometimes  between  8,000  and  10,000  feet  In  these  regions, 
it  has  been  subdivided  into 

1st  Conglomerate,  passing  downwards  into  chocolate-red  and 
green  sandstone  and  marl. 

2nd.  Marl  and  comstone^ — red  and  green  argillaceous  spotted 
marls,  with  irregular  courses  of  impure  concretionary  limestone, 
provincially  called  Comstone,  and  some  beds  of  white  sandstone.  In 
the  comstones,  and  in  those  flagstones  and  marls  through  which 
calcareous  matter  is  most  diffused,  some  remains  of  fishes  of  the 
genera  Onchus  and  Cephedaspis  occur.  Several  specimens  of  the 
latter  have  been  traced  to  the  lowest  beds  of  the  ''  Old  Red,"  in 
May  Hilly  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Sir  B.  Murchison  and  Mr.  Strick- 
land.* 

Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. — South  of  the 
Grampians,  in  Forfarshire,  Kincardineshire,  and  Fife,  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 

*  Mnrchison's  Silorio,  p.  245. 


Fig.  536. 
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A.  Yellow  sandstone,  with  some  bands  of  white  sandstone 

B.  Bed  shale,  sandstone  with  oomstone,  and  at  the  base  a  con- 

glomerate (Nos.  1,  2,  &  3.  Section,  p.  48.). 

C.  Roofing  and  paving  stone,  highly  micaceous,  and  containing  a 

slight  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  (No.  4.,  p.  48.). 
The  upper  member,  or  yellow  sandstone,  X,  is  seen  at  Dura  Den, 
near  Cupar,  in  Fife,  immediately  underlying  the  coaL  It  consists  of 
a  yellow  sandstone  in  which  fish  of  the  genera  PiericJuhyB  (for  genus 
see  fig.  550.),  Pamphractus^  GlyptopomuSy  Hoioptychius^  and  others 
abound. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Moray  Firth,  near  Elgin,  certain  yellow 
and  white  sandstones  were  classed  long  since  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  "  Old  Red  ;**  and 
they  are  generally  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Yellow  Sand- 
stone of  Fife  above  alluded  ta  They  contain  large  rhomboidal 
scales  of  a  fish  called  by  Agassiz  Stagonolepis  Robertsonij  and  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  Dipterian  family.     This  family,  observes  Mr. 

Hugh  Miller,  is  emphatically  charac- 
teristic of  the  Old  Red  Sandstona 
tjL  'Ml'il'l'i^    ^^®  scales  of  this  StagonoUpUy  the 

■L,  jM^i'i'M    only  parts  of  the  species  yet  known, 

i*^  ■HKr'  I  Ai'e  BO  like  those  of  dyptaponnu  in 

form  and  pattern  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly prove  to  be  referable  to  the 
same  genus.  The  GlyptopomuSy  as 
we  have  seen,  is  found  in  the  yellow 
sandstone  of  Dura  Den  in  Fife,  and 
the  genus  has  not  hitherto  been  met 
with  in  any  formation  except  the 
Devonian. 

The  light-coloured  sandstone  of 
Morayshire  passes  down  into  a  con- 
formable series  of  strata,  which  are 
full  of  undoubted  «  Old  Red"  fossils. 
I  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  the 
age  of  this  rock,  because  it  has  yielded 
recently  (1851)  the  bones  of  a  reptile, 
the  first  and  only  memorials  of  that 
class  yet  discovered  in  a  stratum  of 
such  high  antiquity.  This  fossil  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Patrick  Duff,  author 
of  a  "Sketch  of  the  Geology  of 
Morayshire,"  from  a  quarry  at  Cum- 
mingstone,  near  Elgin.  The  skeleton 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  536.),  is  4^  inches  in  length,  but 
part  of  the  tail  is  concealed  in  the 
rock ;  and,  if  the  whole  were  visible, 
it  might  be  more  than  6  inches  long. 


Telerpeton  Etgfnense.    (Mantell.) 
Natural  tiie. 

Reptile  In  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  flrom 
near  Elgin,  Morajshire. 
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The  matrix  is  a  fine-grained  whitish  sandstone,  with  a  cement  of 
carbonate  of  lim&  Although  ahnost  all  the  bones  except  those  of 
the  sknll  have  decomposed,  their  natural  position  can  still  be  seen. 
Nearlj  perfect  casts  of  their  form  were  taken  by  Dr.  Mantell  from 
the  hollow  moulds  which  they  have  left  in  the  rock. 

Slight  indications  are  yisible  of  minute  conical  teeth.  Of  ribs  there 
are  twenty-four  pairs,  very  short  and  slender.  The  pelvis  is  placed 
after  the  twenty-fourth  Tortebra,  precisely  as  in  the  living  Iguana. 
On  the  whole,  Dr.  Mantell  inferred  that  the  animal  possessed  many 
Lacertian  characters  blended  with  those  of  the  Batrachians.  He 
was  unable  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  small  terrestrial  lizard,  or  a 
freshwater  Batrachian,  resembling  the  Tritons  and  aquatic  Sala- 
manders. 

Although  this  fossil  is  the  most  ancient  quadruped  of  which  any 
osseous  remains  have  yet  been  brought  to  lights  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  only  one  then  existing  in  that  region,  for  Captain  Brick- 
enden  observed,  in  1850,  on  a  slab  of  sandstone  from  the  same 
quarry  at  Cummingstone,  a  continuous  series  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
four  footprints  of  a  quadruped.  A  small  part  of  this  track,  the  course 
of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  from  a  to  b,  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  cut  (fig.  537.).     The  footprints  are  in  pairs,  forming  two 

Fig.  687. 


^^^^ 


Settle  one-iizth  the  original  ilse. 

Fkrt  of  thfi  trail  of  «  (Chelonlao  ?)  quadruped  frona  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Cum- 

mlngitone,  near  Elgin,  Morayshire.  —  Captain  Brickenden. 

parallel  rows ;  the  hind  foot  being  one  inch  in  diameter  and  larger 
than  the  fore  foot  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3.  The  stride  must  have 
been  about  4  inches.  The  impressions  resemble  those  left  by  a 
tortoise  walking  on  sand ;  and,  if  this  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  trail,  they  are  the  only  indications  as  yet  known  of  a  chelonian 
more  ancient  than  the  trias. 

I  have  already  alluded  (p.  404.)  to  trails  referred  by  American 
geologists  to  several  species  of  air-breathing  reptiles,  and  discovered 
on  the  eastern  fiank  of  the  Alleghany  range,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
red  shale,  so  ancient  that  a  question  has  arisen  whether  the  rock 
should  be  classed  as  the  lowest  member  of  the  carboniferous,  as  Pro- 
fessor H.  D.  Rogers  conceives,  or  as  the  uppermost  Devonian,  as  some 
have  contended  (see  p.  404.).  They  at  least  demonstrate  that  certain 
quadrupeds,  of  larger  size  than  any  of  the  bones  that  have  been 
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foun  in  carboniferons  rocks,  existed  at  the  time  when  the  ancient 
Bed  Shale,  usually  termed  in  the  United  States  ^infra-carboni- 
ferous," was  in  the  course  of  deposition. 

In  Ireland  the  upper  beds  of  the  Old  Red,  or  yellow  sandstone  of 
Kilkenny,  contain  fish  of  the  genera  Coccosteus  and  Dendrodus, 
characteristic  forms  of  this  period,  together  with  plants  specifically 
distinct  from  any  known  in  the  coal-measures,  but  referable  to  the 
genera  found  in  them ;  as,  for  example,  Lepidodendron  and  Cyclop- 
teris  (see  figs.  538.  and  539.).  The  stems  of  the  latter  have,  in 
some  specimens,  broad  bases  of  attachment,  and  may  therefore  have 
been  tree-ferns. 


Fig.  S38. 


Fig.  639. 


Stem  of  LepUodfndron^  so  compretsed  as 
to  destroy  the  quincunx  arranffement  of 
the  scars.    Upper  Devonian,  Kilkennj. 


CvelopUriM  Hibemiea,  Forbes, 
upper  Devooian,  Kilkennj. 


Fig.  Ma 


In  the  same  strata  shells  having  the  form  of  the  genus  Aruxionj  and 
which  probably  belonged  to  freshwater  testacea,  occur.  Some  geo- 
logists, it  is  true,  still  doubt  whether  these  beds  ought  not  rather  to 
be  classed  as  the  lowest  beds  of  the  carboniferous  series,  together 
with  the  yellow  sandstone  of  Mr.  Griffiths  (see  p.  362.) ;  but  the  as- 
sociated ichthyolites  and  the  distinct  specific  character  of  the  plants, 
seem  to  favour  the  opinion  above  expressed. 

B.  (Table,  p.  416.) — We  come  next  to  the  middle  division  of  the 
"  Old  Red,**  as  exhibited  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  consisting  of 
—  1st,  red  shale  and  sandstone,  with  some  comstone,  occupying  the 
Valley  of  Strathmore,  in  its  course  from  Stonehaven  to  the  Firth  of 

Clyde ;  and,  2ndly,  of  a  conglome- 
rate, seen  both  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grampians,  and  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Sidlaw  Hills,  as  shown  in  the 
section  at  p.  48.,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 
In  the  uppermost  part  of  the  divi- 
sion No.  1.,  or  in  the  beds  which, 
in  Fife,  underlie  the  yellow  sand- 
stone, the  scales  of  a  large  ganoid 
fish,  of  the  genus  HoloptychutSy 
were  first  observed  by  Dr.  Fleming 
at  Clashbinnie,  near  Perth,  and  an 
entire  specimen,  more  tiian  2  feet 
in  length,  was  afterwards  found  by 
Mr.  Noble.  Some  of  these  scales 
(see  fig.  540.)  measured  3  inches  in  length,  and  2^  in  breadth. 


Scale  of  JTc 

Clasl 


ifu*  nobit/ssfmus,  A  gas. 
innie.    Nat.  sise. 
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C.  {Table,  p.  416.)— The  third  or  lowest  division  south  of  the 
Gr&mpians  consists  of  grey  paving-stone  and  roofing-slate,  with 
associated  red  and  grey  shales;  these  strata  underlie  a  dense 
mass  of  conglomerate.  In  these  grey  beds  several  remarkable  fish 
have  been  found  of  the  genus  named  by  Agassiz  CephalaspiSy  or 
'^bQckler-headed,**  from  the  extraordinary  shield  which  covers  the 
head  (see  fig.  541.),  and  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
trilobite,  such  as  Asaphui, 

Fig.  541. 


Cepkaloipit  LgeUiU  Agasi.    Length  6f  Inches. 

From  a  tpedmen  in  my  cotlection  found  at  GlamroiBt,  in  Forranhire;  see  other  flgurei, 

Agaials,  Tol.  II.  tab.  I .  a.,  and  I .  h. 

a.  Od0  of  the  peculiar  ecalet  with  which  the  head  li  covered  when  perfect.    These 

scales  are  generally  removed,  as  in  the  specimen  above  figured. 
h  e.  Scale*  from  different  parts  of  the  body  and  tall. 

In  the  same  rock  at  Carmylie,  in  Forfarshire,  commonly  known  as 
the  Arbroath  paving-stone,  fragments  of  a  huge  crustacean  have  been 
met  with  from  time  to  time.  They  are  called  by  the  Scotch  quarry- 
men  the  "  Seraphim,"  from  the  wing-like  form  and  feather-Uke  or- 
nament of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  the  part  most  usually  met 
with.  Agassiz,  having  previously  referred  some  of  these  fragments 
to  the  class  of  fishes,  was  the  first  to  recognize  their  true  nature,  and 

Fig.  MS. 


Portions  of  the  Pterygohu  angUaUt  Agassis. 
I.  Middle  portion  of  the  "  Seraphim  "  or  back  of  the  hrad,  with  the  scale-Uke  sculpturing. 
1.  Portion  of  the  dilated  base  of  one  of  the  anterior  feet,  with  its  strong  spines  or  tcetli, 
used  as  masticating  organs. 

3.  The  proximal  portion  of  one  of  the  great  anterior  claws. 

4.  Termhixtion  or  the  samie,  with  the  serrated  pinpers.    (See  Agass.  Poiss.  Foss.  du  Vieus 

Grde  Rouge,  plate  A.) 

1 .  and  2.  are  of  the  natural  size ;  8.  and  4.  are  reduced  one  half. 
E  R  2 
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Fig.  648. 


in  the  first  plate  of  his  "Poissons  Fossiles  du  Vieux  Grfes  Rouge," 
he  figured  the  portions  on  which  he  founded  his  opinion. 

The  carapace  of  this  huge  crustacean,  which  must  have  rivalled, 
if  not  exceeded  in  size  the  largest  crabs,  is  furnished  at  its  hinder 
part  with  short  prongs,  and  has  two  large  eyes  near  the  middle,  much 
like  those  of  the  Eurypterus  found  in  the  coal  formation  of  Glasgow. 
The  body  consists  of  ten  or  eleven  moveable  rings  (the  exact 

number  is  not  ascertained),  and  was 
terminated  by  an  oval-pointed  taiL 
The  whole  sur&ce  is  covered  by  the 
scale-like  markings  before  mentioned 
as  ornamenting  the  head.  Pro£ 
M'Coy,  to  whom  I  owe  these  notes 
on  the  general  structure,  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  restoration  of  the 
entire  animal  (fig.  543.),  which  he 
believes  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
great  Eurypterus  before  mentioned, 
if  not  of  the  very  same  genus,  and, 
moreover,  of  the  same  family  as  the 
living  Eing-crab  or  Limulus, 

Sir  R.  MurclHson  has  expressed 
some  doubts  *  whether  the  grey  beds 
of  Forfarshire,  containing  the  Ptery- 
gotus,  may  not  be  referable  to  the 
Upper  Silurian  or  Upper  Ludlow 
beds;  but,  as  they  are  associated  at  Balrudderie  with  numerous 
specimens  of  Cephalaspis)  the  bony  bucklers  or  head-pieces  alone 
being  preserved),  apparently  belonging  to  two  species,  I  think  it 
far  more  probable  that  they  constitute  a  division  of  the  '*  Old  Red,** 
and  perhaps  not  so  ancient  a  one  as  the  bituminous  schists  {b,  p.  422.) 
in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

In  the  same  grey  paving-stones  and  coarse  roofing  slates  in  which 
the  CepluUaspis  and  Pterygotus  occur,  in  Forfarshire  and  Kincar- 
dineshire, the  remains  of  grass-like  plants  abound  in  such  numbers 
as  to  be  useful  to  the  geologist  by  enabling  him  to  identify  corres- 
ponding strata  at  distant  points.  Whether  these  be  fucoids»  as  I 
formerly  conjectured,  or  freshwater  plants  of  the  family  FluviaieSj 
as  some  botanists  suggest^  cannot  yet  be  determined*  They  are 
often  accompanied  by  fossils,  called  "berries"  by  the  quarrymen, 
and  which  are  not  unlike  the  form  which  a  compressed  blackberry 
or  raspberry  might  assume  (see  figs.  544.  and  546.).  Some  of  these 
were  first  observed  in  the  year  1828,  in  grey  sandstone  of  the  same 
age  as  that  of  Forfarshire,  at  Parkhill  near  Newburgh,  in  the  north 
of  Fife,  by  Dr.  Fleming.  I  afterwards  found  them  on  the  north  side 
of  Stratlunore,  in  the  vertical  shale  beneath  the  conglomerate,  and 
in  the  same  beds  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  at  all  the  points  where  fig.  4. 
is  introduced  in  the  section,  p.  48. 

•  Siluria,  p.  247. 


Pterygotus  probUmati'aUj  AgMsis. 
RMtoratlon  by  Professor  M'Coy. 
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OLD  REV  SANDSTONE. 
Fig.  54ft. 
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Pmrka  deeipknt^  Fleming. 
In  •uulttone  of  lower  b«dt 

of  Old  Red.  Ley's  BfiU, 

For&ribire. 


Pmrka  dee^tiau,  Fleoalng. 
la  alule  of  lower  bedi  of  Old  Bed,  FIft. 


Fig.  546. 


Dr.  Fleming  has  compared  these  fossils  to  the  panicles  of  a  JuncuSy 
or  the  catkins  of  Sparganium,  or  some  allied  plant,  and  he  was  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion  bj  finding  a  specimen  at  Balrudderie,  showing 
the  under  surface  smoother  than  the  npper,  and  displaying  what  may 
be  the  place  of  attachment  of  a  stalk.    I  have  met  with  some  speci- 
mens in  Forfarshire  imbedded  in  sandstone,  and  not  associated  with 
the  leaves  of  plants  (see  fig.  544.),  which  bore  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  spawn  of  a  recent  Natica  (fig.  546.),  in 
which  the  eggs  are  arranged  in  a  thin  lajer  of  sand, 
^jk         and  seem  to  have  acquired  a  polygonal  form  by  press- 
§B^^^    ^g  against  each  other;   but,  as  no  gasteropodous 
SSjBtKM    shells  have  been  detected  in  the  same  formation,  the 
^^^^P     Parka  has  probably  no  connection  with  this  class  of 

Fragment  of  q>.wn  OrgauismS. 

^iSSSl!*  *'^*'     '^^^  ^^^  ^'  Mantell  was  so  much  struck  with  the 

resemblance  of  one  of  my  specimens  (see  fig.  547.)  to 

a  small  bundle  of  the  dried-up  eggs  of  the  common  English  fh)g, 

which  he  had  obtained  in  a  black  and  carbonaceous  state  (see  fig. 

548.)  from  the  mud  of  a  pond  near  London,  that  he  suggested  a 


Fig.  647. 


Fig.  548. 


FoM0 — Old  Red. 


Recent. 


FiR.  547.  Slab  of  Old  Red  SehdttoneO 
Fprfu-shire.  with  bodies  Ulie  the  of  a    g 
of  Batrachiani.  \  « 

a.  Ore  ?  hi  a  carbonifeed  sUte.        (  £ 

b.  Egg  cells  ?,  the  ova  ihed.  J 
Pig.  64S.  Bftgt  of  the  common  frog,"! 

Rana  temfnrmrta^  in  a .  carboniied  i 

itate,  from  a  dried-up  pond  in  Clap- 1  «; 

ham  Common.  I  ' 

«.  The  ore.  | 

b,  A  trantVene  section  of  the  mass 

exhibitlDg  the  form  of  the  egg- 1 

cells.  J 


Fig.  549. 


K"-% 


m^ 


'^'^.. 


Fig.  649.  Shule  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or 
Deronian,  Forfarshire,  with  impression 
of  plants  and  eggs  of  Batrachians  ? 
a.  Two  pair  of  ova  ?  resembliog  those  of 
large  Salamanders  or  Tritons  —  on 
the  same  leaf. 
6,5.  Deuchedova? 
c.  Bgg-cells(?)offh>gsor  AmAia 
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batrachian  origin  for  the  fossil ;  and  Mr.  Newport  concnrred  in  the 
idea,  adding  that  other  larger  and  more  circular  fossils  (fig.  549.), 
which  I  procured  from  shale  in  the  same  ^^Old  Bed,"  occurring 
singly  or  in  pairs,  and  attached  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  might 
possibly  be  the  ova  of  some  gigantic  triton  or  salamander. 

The  general  absence  of  reptilian  remains  firom  strata  of  the  Dero* 
nian  period  will  weigh  strongly  with  many  geologists  against  such 
conjectures. 

""  Old  Red""  in  the  North  of  Scotland. — The  whole  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Grampians,  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Hugli  Miller  as  consist- 
ing of  a  nucleus  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  hypogene  rocks,  which 
seem  as  if  set  in  a  sandstone  frame.*  The  beds  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  constituting  this  frame  may  once  perhaps  have  extended 
continuously  over  the  entire  Grampians  before  the  upheaval  of  thut 
mountain  range ;  for  one  band  of  the  sandstone  follows  the  course  of 
the  Moray  Frith  far  into  the  interior  of  the  great  Caledonian  valley, 
and  detached  hills  and  island-like  patches  occur  in  several  parts  of 
the  interior,  capping  some  of  the  higher  summits  in  Sutherlandahire, 
and  appearing  in  Morayshire  like  oases  among  the  granite  rocks  of 
Strathspey.  On  the  western  coast  of  Boss-shire^  the  Old  Bed  forms 
those  three  immense  insulated  hills  before  described  (p.  67.),  where 
beds  of  horizontal  sandstone,.  3000  feet  high,  rest  unconformably  on 
a  base  of  gneiss,  attesting  the  vast  denudation  which  has  taken  place. 

As  the  mineral  character  of  the  ^'  Old  Bed"  north  of  the  Grampians 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  south,  especially  in  the  middle 
and  lower  divisions,  I  shall  now  allude  to  it  separately.  The  upper 
portion,  consisting  of  light-coloured  sandstones,  and  containing  the 
Telerpeton  of  Elgin,  has  been  already  classed,  A.,  p.  416.,  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  yellow  sandstone  of  Fife.  That  upper  member 
passes  downwards  into  red  and  variegated  sandstone  and  conglome- 
rate, which  may  correspond  with  the  beds  called  B.,  in  the  same 
section  at  p.  416.  To  the  above  succeeds,  in  the  descending  order, 
"^  the  middle  formation"  of  Mr.  Hugh  MiUer,  composed  of  thin,  fissile, 
grey  sandstone,  in  which,  in  Morayshire,  Dr.  Malcolmson  found  a  spe- 
cies of  Cephcdaspis;  but  whether  these  beds  are  of  the  age  of  the 
paving-stone  of  Arbroath  (C,  Tahlcy  p.  416.)  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

Next  below  is  the  '^inferior  division **  of  Hugh  Miller,  com- 
prising:— 

a.  Red  and  variegated  sandstones, 

b.  Bituminous  schists. 

c.  Coarse  sandstone. 

d.  Crreat  conglomerate. 

In  the  schists  b,  a  great  variety  of  fish  are  met  with  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Banff,  Nairn,  Moray,  Cromarty,  and  Caithness,  and  also  in 
Orkney,  belonging  to  the  genera  Pterichthys  (fig.  550.),  Coeeosteus, 
Diplopterusy  Dipterus,  Cheiracanthus,  AsterolepiSy  and  others  de- 
scribed by  Agassiz. 

♦  "  Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  1841. 
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Five  species  of  Pierichthys  have  been  found  in  this  lowest  di- 
vision of  the  Old  Red.    The 
*"'  wing-like  appendages,  whence 

the  genus  is  named,  were  first 
supposed  bj  Mr.  Miller  to  be 
paddles,  like  those  of  the 
turtle;  but  Agassiz  regards 
them  as  weapons  of  defence, 
like  the  occipital  spines  of  the 
River  Bull-head  {Coitus gobio, 
Linn.) ;  and  considers  the  tail 
to  have  been  the  only  organ  of 
motion.  The  genera  Dipterut 
;^iad  Diploptertu  are  so  named, 
because  their  two  dorsal  fins 
are  so  placed  as  to  front  the 
anal  and  ventral  fins,  so  as  to 
appear  like  two  pair  of  wings. 

PffraeJUIf»,Afauls;  upper  side,  ihowlnr mouth;     rA.  i.  i.  11   ji 

^^iurertoradlSrH. Miller*  They  havo    bouj   enamelled 

scales. 

The  Asterolepis  was  a  ganoid  fish  of  gigantic  dimensions.  A,  As- 
pmsii,  Eichwald,  the  species  characteristic  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Russia,  as  well  as  that  of  Scotland,  attained  the  length  of  between 
20  and  30  feel  It  was  clothed  with  strong  bony  armour,  embossed 
with  star-like  tubercles,  but  it  had  only  a  cartilaginous  skeleton. 
The  mouth  was  furnished  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  the  outer  ones 
small  and  fish-like,  the  inner  larger  and  with  a  reptilian  character.f 
The  Asterolepis  occurs  also  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America, 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  Old  Red  Coniferous  wood,  with  struc- 
ture showing  medullary  rays,  has  likewise  been  detected  in  the  lower 
division  by  Hugh  Miller^  who  has  pointedly  dwelt  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  fact,  as  the  oldest  example  yet  known  of  so  highly  or- 
ganized a  plant  occurring  in  a  rock  of  such  antiquity. 

South  Devon  and  ComwalL — Term  Devonian, — A  great  step 
was  made  in  the  classification  of  the  slaty  and  calciferous  strata  of 
South  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  1837,  when  a  large  portion  of  the 
beds,  previously  referred  to  the  '' transition"  or  Silurian  series, 
were  found  to  belong  in  reality  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. For  this  reform  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison,  assisted  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  who,  in  1837,  after  examining  the  South  Devonshire 
fossils,  perceived  that  some  of  them  agreed  with  those  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous group,  others  with  those  of  the  Silurian,  while  many  could 
not  be  assigned  to  either  system,  the  whole  taken  together  exhibiting 
a  peculiar  and  intermediate  character.  But  these  paleontological 
observations  alone  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  assign,  with  accn- 

*  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  Plate  1.  fig.  1.        f  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  by  Hugh 
Mr.  Miller's  description  of  the  fish  is     Miller. 
most  graphic  and  correct  t  Footprints,  p.  199. 

E  E   4 
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racj,  the  true  place  in  the  geological  series  of  these  slate-rocks  and 
limestones  of  South  Devon,  had  not  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murehuon, 
in  1836  and  1837,  discoyered  that  the  culmiferous  or  anthradtic 
shales  of  North  Devon  belonged  to  the  Coal,  and  not,  as  preceding 
observers  had  imagined,  to  the  '^  transition"  period. 

As  the  strata  of  South  Devon  here  alluded  to  are  far  richer  in 
organic  remains  than  the  red  sandstones  of  contemporaneous  d&te  in 
Herefordshire  and  Scotland,  the  new  name  of  the  "  Devonian  system" 
was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  link  supplied  by  the  whole  assemblage  of  imbedded  fossils, 
connecting  as  it  does  the  paleontology  of  the  Silurian  and  Carbon- 
iferous groups,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest^  and  equally  striking 
whether  we  regard  the  genera  of  the  corals  or  of  the  shells.  The 
species  are  mostly  distinct  except  in  the  upper  group. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  in  South  Devon  consist,  in  great  part,  of 
green  chloritic  slates,  alternating  with  hard  quartzose  slates  and 
sandstones.  Here  and  there  calcareous  slates  are  interstratified  with 
blue  crystalline  limestone,  and  in  some  divisions  conglomerates, 
passing  into  red  sandstone.  But  the  whole  series  is  much  altered 
and  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  other 
igneous  rocks. 

In  North  Devon,  on  the  contrary,  the  Devonian  group  has  been 
less  changed,  and  its  relations  to  the  overlying  carboniferous  rocks 
or  ^  Culm  Measures  '*  are  clearly  seen.  Tlie  following  sequence  is 
exhibited  in  the  coast  section  on  the  Bristol  Channel  between 
Barnstaple  and  the  North  Foreland.* 

Devonian  Series  m  North  Devon. 

Calcareons  brown  slates  ;  with  fomils,  manj  of  them  oohudod  to 


Middle< 


Lower 


rnoer  J  ^*  i  ^®  CarboniferonB  group.    (Bonutaple,  Pilton,  &c.) 

^PPcr  <       1^^^  Brown  and  yellow  sandstone,  with  shells  and  land-plants — S%- 
I,  maria,  Knorria,  and  others.    (Baggy  Pointy  Marwood,  &c) 

2.  Hard  grey  and  reddish  sandstones  and  micaceoos  flags,  without 
fossils,  resting  on  soft  greenish  schists  of  ooosiderable  thidmen. 
(Morte  Bay,  Boll  Pomt,  &c) 

3.  Calcareous  slates,  with  eight  or  nine  courses  of  limestone,  fnll  of 
corals  and  shells  like  those  of  the  Plymouth  limestone.  (Combe 
Martm,  nfracombe  Harboor,  &c) 

4.  Hard,  greenish,  red,  and  poiple  sandstones  :  with  occasional  fossils, 
Spiri/ers,  &c    (Linton,  North  Foreland,  &c.) 

5.  Soft  chloritoos  slates,  with  some  sandstones;  Orthis,  Spiri/er,  and 
some  Corals.    (Valley  of  Bocks,  Lynmoath,  &c) 


The  successive  beds  of  this  section  have  been  compared  with 
those  of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall  both  by  the  authors  of  the 
"  Devonian  **  system  and  by  other  observers.  And  Prof.  Sedgwick 
has  again  lately  brought  them  into  closer  compari8on.f  Other 
geologists  at  home  and  abroad  have  successively  identified  them 
with  the  Devonian  series  in  France,  Belgium,  the  Rhenish  P^vince«, 

*  Sedgwick  and  Mnrchison,  Trans.  Cornwall,  pL  S.  Mnrchison's  SiluiA, 
GeoL  Soc.,  New  Series,  vol.  t.  p.  644.      p.  256. 

Be  la  Beche,  Geol.  Beport,  Devon  and  t  Quart.  Joum.  GedL  Soc,  voL  viiL 

p.  L,  et  aeq. 
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Centnd  Grermanj,  and  America.*    I  shall  proceed  first  to  treat  of 
the  main  divisions  which  have  been  established  in  Europe. 

Upper  Devonian  Rocks. 

The  slates  and  sandstones  of  Barnstaple  (No.  1.  a,  b.  of  the 
preceding  section)  are  represented  in  Cornwall  by  the  limestones 
and  slates  of  Fetherwjn,  which  rise  in  like  manner  from  under  the 

Culm  Measures,  constituting  the 
'*  Petherwyn  group  of  Prof  Sedg- 

wicL  These  beds  contain  the 
yerj  common  Spirtfer  di^uneiusy 
Sow.  (5.  VemeuiUiy  Murch.),  (see 
fig.  55l.)y  a  species  distributed 
over  the  whqle  of  Europe,*  and 

Upper  DTonun,Bo«iotn«.  (jhiua.  Amoug  many  othcr  fossils 

the  Clymema  linearis  (fig.  552.)  and  the  minute  crustacean  Cypri- 
dim  serrato-striata  (fig.  553.)  are  so  characteristic  of  these  upper 

FlR.  662. 
1^9  ^f^\  #L  Fig.  663. 


ft 


JBW  ^^^  ^L  ^^    ^        CsfpridkM  serrata-BtHata^  SaiidlMrg«r. 

^^H  ^^^k^  ^"^-^""^^     t^  Weilburg,  Ac. ;  Kmmu;  Saxooy; 

l^^f  ^^^^k— _—  ^^Jir  Belgium. 

C^fmema  UnearU,  Muntter. 
Petherwyn,  Cornwall ;  Blbenreuih,  Bararia. 

beds  in  Belgium,  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  the  Hartz,  Saxony,  and 
Silesia,  that  strata  of  this  division  in  Germany  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  **  Clymenien-BIalk,*'  and  "  Cypridinen-schiefer.**  f 

With  these  are  many  Goniatites  {G.  subsulcatus,  Miinster,  and 
other  species)  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  In  Germany 
thej  are  usually  confined  to  distinct  beds,  as  at  Oberscheld,  also  at 
Couvin  in  Belgium,  &c.  Trilobites  are  not  unfrequent  in  Cornwall 
Mid  North  Devon ;  they  are  chiefiy  restricted  to  species  of  Phacops 
(for  genus,  see  fig.  585.);  but  in  the  upper  Devonian  limestones  of 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  as  at  Elbersreuth  in  Bavaria,  there  are  numerous 
genera  and  species  which  never  rise  higher  in  the  series  or  appear 
in  any  portion  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

Middle  Devonian, 
The  unfossiliferous  series  (No.  2.,  p.  424.)  of  North  Devon,  and  the 
calcareous  beds  of  Bfracombe  (3.),  correspond  to  the  Dartmouth  and 

*  See  Dr.  Fred.  Sandbergrer  on  the  Yon    Meyer's  Palieontographica,    Srd 

peTonian  rocks  of  Nassau  (Geol.  Ver-  vol.  pt  1. 

Mlt.  Nasnui)  ;  Fred.  Roemcr,  on  the  f  See  Murchison's  Silnria,  chaps,  x., 

Uartz  Devonian  Bocks,  in  Danker  and  xiv.,  and  xv. 
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Plymoatb  groups  of  Prof.  Sedgwick's  South  Deyon  series,  and  are 
the  most  typical  portion  of  the  Devonian  system.  They  include  the 
great  limestones  of  Plymouth  and  Torbay,  replete  with  shells, 
trilobites,  and  corals.  A  thick  accumulation  of  slate  and  schist,  full  of 
the  same  fossils,  occupies  nearly  all  the  southern  portion  of  Devon- 
shire and  a  large  part  of  ComwalL  Among  the  corals  we  find  the 
genera  Favosites,  HeUolites,  and  Cyathophyllumy  the  last  genus 
equally  abundant  in  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  systems,  the  two 
former  so  frequent  in  Silurian  rocks.  Some  few  even  of  the  species 
are  common  to  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  groups,  as,  for  example, 
Favosites  polymorpha  (fig.  554.),  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  the 
Devonshire  fossils.     The* Cyathophy Hum  caspitosum  (fig.  555.)  and 


Fig.  M5. 


Flg.SM. 


Fa9o$Ue$  po/ymorpka,  Ooldf.    S .  Deron,  from  a  polUhed 

ipecimen. 

a.  Portion  of  the  lama  magnifled,  to  show  the  poref. 


a,  (^atkophmUum  agnUo$mm, 

Goldf.  Pljrmouth. 

b,  a  tenoina]  star. 

c,  vertical  section,  eshibitinc 
transrene  plates,  and  part  oi 
another  branch. 


HelioUtes  pyrtformis  (fig.  556.)  are  peculiarly  characteristic ;  as  is 
another  very  common  species,  the  Aulopora  serpens  (fig.  557.), 
which  creeps  over  corals  and  shells  in  its  young  state,  as  here 


FIf .  567. 


Fig.  556. 


HdioUies  porota,  Goldf.,  tp.  PoHUs  ptfrififrmfi, 

Lonsd. 

a.  portion  of  the  larae  magnified.    Middle  De- 

Tonian,  Torquay  ;  Plymouth ;  Bifel. 


Amiopora  terpent^  GoMf. 

(The  younit  basal  portion  ofa  _,. .. 

MUne  Edw.  and  HaioM.) 


figured,  but  afterwards  grows  upwards  and  becomes  a  cluster  of 
tubes  connected  by  minute  processes.  In  this  state  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  coral,  and  has  been  called  Syringopora, 
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With  the  aboye  are  found  many  stone-lilies  or  crinoids,  some  of 
them,  such  as  CupressocriniteSf  of  forms  generically  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  mollusks  also  are  no 
less  characteristic,  among  which  the  genus  Stringocephalus  (fig.  558.) 


Fig.US. 


StrtngKephahu  BmUmi^  Defr.    {TerOrattda  parreeta^  Sow.)    Bifel ;  also  South  Deron. 
m.  Tftlret  united.  b.  side  view  of  same, 

c.  Interior  of  larger  ralre,  showing  thick  partition,  and  part  of  a  large  process  which 
projects  from  its  upper  end  c^ulte  across  the  shell. 

maj  be  mentioned  as  exclusively  Devonian.  Many  other  Brachiopod 
shells,  of  the  genus  Spirifer,  &c.,  abounded,  and  among  them  the 
Atiypa  reticularis,  Linn.  sp.  (fig.  575.  p.  438.),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  cosmopolite  species  occurring  in  Devonian  strata  from 
America  to  Asia  Minor,  and  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see 
(p.  437.),  lived  also  in  the  Silurian  seas.  Among  the  peculiar 
lamellibranchiate  bivalves  common  to  the  Plymouth  limestone  of 
DeTonshire  and  the  Continent,  we  find  the  Megalodon  (fig.  559.), 
together  with  many  spiral  univalves,  such  as  Murckisania,  Euom- 
phalut,  and  MacrocheUus  ;  and  Pteropods  such  as  Conularia  (fig.  560.). 

Fig.  !i60. 


Fig.  K9< 


tfefoUm  emeuUaius^  Sow.    Elfel ;  also  Bradley,  S.  Deron. 
s.  the  valves  united. 
h.  Interior  of  Talve,  showing  the  large  cardinal  tooth. 


Comtdaria  omata,  D'Arch.  et  De 
Vcrn. 
(Geol.  Trans.  3d  s.  toI.tI.  pi.  29.) 
Refrath,  near  Cologne. 


The  cephalopoda,  such  as  CyrtoceraSy  GyrocerctSj  and  others,  are 
nearly  all  of  genera  distinct  from  those  prevailing  in  the  Upper 
Deyonian  Limestone,  or  Clymenien-kalk  of  the  Germans  already 
mentioned  (p.  425.).  Although  but  few  species  of  Trilobites  occur, 
the  characteristic  j?r{m^y?a6e//t^  (fig.  561.  p.  428.)  is  far  from  rare, 
and  all  collectors  are  familiar  with  its  fan-like  tail.  The  head  is 
seldom  found  perfect;  a  restoration  of  it  has  been  attempted  by 
Mr.  Salter  (fig.  562.) 
In  this  same  formation,  comprising  in  it  the  '*  Stringocephalus 
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Fig.  561. 


Fl«. 


a.  rentnl  Talve. 


Bifd  \  alto  South  Devon. 

b.  Inner  side  of  dortel  Ttlve. 


Rettored  outline  of  head  of  BtmUct 
JlabHItfer. 


BromteiJIabtOifer,  Goldf.    Blfel ;  also  S.  Deron. 

limestone,"  or  ^  Eifel  Limestone  **  of  Grermanj,  aoTeral  remains  of 

Caccosteus  and  other  ichthyolites  have  been  detected,  and  thej  serve, 

as  Sir  B.  Murchison  observes  (Siluria,  p.  371.),  to  identify  the  rock 

Pj^^^  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 

of  Britain  and  Russia. 

Beneath  the  great  Eifel 
Limestone  (the  principal  type 
of  "the  Devonian"  on  the 
Continent),  lie  certain  schists 
called  by  German  writers 
"  Calceola-schiefer  **  because 
they  contain  in  abundance  a 
fossil  brachiopod  of  very  curious  structure,  Calceola  sandaUna 
(fig.  663.), 

Lower  Devoman. 
Beneath  the  Middle  Devonian  limestones  and  schists  already 
enumerated,  a  series  of  slaty  beds  and  quartzose  sandstones,  the 
latter  constituting  the  "  Older  Rhenish  Greywacke  "  of  Roemer,  and 
the  "Spirifer  sandstone''  of  Sandberger,  are  exhibited  between 
Coblentz  and  Caub.*  A  portion  of  these  rocks  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
some  of  the  adjacent  countries  were  regarded  as  '*  Upper  Silurian  " 
by  Prof.  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  1839,  but  their  tme 
age  has  since  been  determined.  Their  equivalents  are  found  in 
England  in  the  sandstones  and  slates  of  the  North  Foreland  and 
Linton  in  Devon  (Nos.  4.  and  5..  of  the  section,  p.  424.),  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Salter,  in  the  sandstone  of  Torbay  in  South 
Devon,  where  many  of  the  characteristic  Rhenish  fossils  are  met 
P,^  55^  with.    The  broad-winged 

Spirifers  which  distin- 
guish the  ^  Spirifer-sand- 
stein  "  of  Grermany  have 
their  representatives  in 
the   Devonian    strata  of 

^r<fer«.«cr«n^.Hall.    Devonian  of  Penn.yWanla,       N.  America  (see  fig.  564.). 
*  Marchi8on*8  Silnria,  p.  368. 
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Among  the  Trilobites  of  this  era  a  large  species  of  HofndUmotui 
(fig.  565.)  is  conspicuous.  The  genus  is  still  better  known  as  a 
Silarian  form,  but  the  spinose  species  appear  to  belong  exclusiTclj 
to  the  "Lower  Devonian." 

With  the  above  are  associated  many  species  of  Braehiopods,  such 
as  Orthis^  Lept^Bna^  and  Chonetes^  and  some  Lamellibranchiata^  such 
as  Pterinea ;  also  the  verj  remarkable  fossil  coral,  called  lieuro- 
diefyum  prddemaHcum  (fig.  666.) 


FiK.866. 


Fig.  666. 


Plfmndktwttm  probiematieum,  Goldftm.    Lower 
DeToniui ;  Diets,  Nesiau,  Ac. 


OAt.  Attached  to  a  wonn-llke  body  (Serpula), 
The  specimen  li  a  cast  In  sandstone,  the  thin 
expanded  base  of  the  coral  beine  removed,  and 
exposing  the  large  polygonal  cells ;  tl>e  walls  of 
these  cells  are  perforated,  and  the  castt  of  these 

Kforations  produce  the  chain-like  rows  of  dots 
ween  the  cells. 


Bemaltmotmi  mrmatnt^  Bormef  ster.    Lower 

Devonian ;  Dauo,  in  the  Eifel. 

OA*.  The  two  rows  of  spines  down  the  body 

give  an  appearance  of  more  distinct  triloba- 

tkm  tiiao  reaUy  occurs  in  this  or  most  other 

spcdes  of  the  genus. 

Dtvwiian  of  Russia,  —  The  Devonian  strata  of  Russia  extend, 
according  to  Sir  B.  Murchison,  over  a  region  more  spacious  than 
the  British  Isles ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  where  they  consist  of 
sandstone  like  the  ''Old  Bed"  of  Scothmd  and  Central  England, 
thej  are  tenanted  by  fossil  fishes  often  of  the  same  species  and  still 
oftener  of  the  same  genera  as  the  British,  whereas  when  they  consist 
of  limestone  they  contain  shells  similar  to  those  of  Devonshire,  thus 
confirming,  as  Sir  Boderick  observes,  the  contemporaneous  origin 
previously  assigned  to  formations  exhibiting  two  very  distinct 
mineral  types  in  difierent  parts  of  Britain.*  The  calcareous  and  the 
arenaceous  rocks  of  Bussia  above  alluded  to  alternate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  deposited  at  the 
same  period.  Among  the  fish  common  to  the  Bussian  and  the  British 
strata  are  Asterolepis  Aitnusn  before  mentioned ;  a  smaller  species, 
A.  mnoTy  Ag. ;  Holoptychius  nohilunmus  (p.  418.) ;  Dendrodus 
flatus,  Owen ;  Pterichthys  majors  Ag. ;  and  many  others.  But 
some  of  the  most  marked  of  the  Scottish  genera,  such  as  Cephalaspis, 
Coccosteus,  DiplacanthuSy  Cheiracanthus,  &c.,  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  Bussia^  owing  perhaps  to  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
researches,  or  possibly  to  geographical  causes  limiting  the  range  of 

*  SUmia,  p.  829. 
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the  extinct  species.  On  the  whole,  no  less  than  forty  species  of 
plaooid  and  ganoid  fish  have  been  already  collected  in  Biis8ia»  some 
of  the  placoids  being  of  enomous  sice,  as  before  stated,  p.  423. 


Devonian  Strata  in  the  United  States, 

In  no  country  hitherto  explored  is  there  so  complete  a  series  of 
strata  intervening  between  the  Carboniferoos  and  Silurian  as  in  the 
United  States.'  This  intermediate  or  Devonian  group  was  first 
studied  in  all  its  details,  and  with  due  attention  to  its  fossil  remains, 
by  the  Government  Surveyors  of  New  York.  In  its  geographical 
extent,  that  State,  taken  singly,  is  about  equal  in  size  to  Great 
Britain;  and  the  geologist  has  the  advantage  of  finding  the 
Devonian  rocks  there  in  a  nearly  horizontal  and  undisturbed  con- 
dition, so  that  the  relative  position  of  each  formation  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty. 

Subdivisione  of  the  New  Yorh  Devonian  Strata,  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Government  Surveyors, 

Namet  of  Group*.  ThlckneM  In  Feet. 

1.  Catskill  group  or  Old  Bed  Sandstone       ...    sooo 

2.  Chemung  group  ......     1500 

3.  Portage  "I .^^ 

4.  GenesseeJ 

6.  Tally 15 

6.  Hamilton  ......     lOOO 

7.  Marcelius  ......        50 

8.  Comiierous\  --, 

9.  Onondaga  J        "  "'  "  *  -ou 

10.  Schoharie  \  -^ 

11.  Cauda-GalUgrit  / *" 

12.  Oriskanj  sandstone  -  -  -  -  5  to  30 

These  subdivisions  are  of  very  unequal  value,  whether  we  regard 
the  thickness  of  the  beds  or  the  distinctness  of  their-  fossils;  but 
they  have  each  some  mineral  or  organic  character  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  rest  Moreover,  it  has  been  found,  on  comparing  the 
geology  of  other  North  American  States  with  the  New  York 
standard,  that  some  of  the  above-mentioned  groups,  such  as  Nos.  2. 
and  3.,  which  are  respectively  1500  and  1000  ft  thick  in  New  York, 
are  very  local  and  thin  out  when  followed  into  adjoining  States; 
whereas  others,  such  as  Nos.  8.  and  9.,  the  total  thickness  of  which 
is  scarcely  50  feet  in  New  York,  can  be  traced  over  an  area  nearly 
as  large  as  Europe. 

Respecting  the  upper  limit  of  the  above  system,  there  has  been 
very  little  diflference  of  ^opinion,  since  the  Bed  Sandstone  No.  1. 
contains  Holoptychius  nobilissimus  and  other  fish  characteristic 
generically  or  specifically  of  the  European  Old  Bed.  More  doubt 
has  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  Nos.  10,  1 1, 
and  12.  M.  de  Yemeuil  proposed  in  1847,  after  visiting  the  United 
States,  to  include  the  Oriskany  sandstone  in  the  Devonian;  and 
Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  after  examining  the  fossils  which  I  liad  collected  in 
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America  in  1842,  arriyed  independentlj  at  the  same  conclasion.^ 
The  resemblance  of  the  Spirifers  of  this  Oriskany  sandstone  to  those 
of  the  Lower  Devonian  of  the  Eifel  was  the  chief  motive  assigned 
bj  M.  de  Yemeuil  for  his  view ;  and  the  overlying  Schoharie  grit^ 
Na  10^  was  classed  as  Devonian  because  it  contained  a  species  of 
Asterolqns.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Hall  adduces  many  fossils 
from  Nos.  10.  and  12.  which  resemble  more  nearly  the  Ludlow 
group  of  Murchison  than  any  other  European  type ;  and  he  thinks, 
therefore,  that  those  groups  may  be  '^  Upper  Silurian."  Although 
the  Qriskany  sandstone  is  no  more  than  30  feet  thick  in  New  York, 
it  is  sometimes  300  feet  thick  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  where^ 
together  with  other  primary  or  paleozoic  strata,  it  has  been  well 
studied  by  Professors  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers. 

The  upper  divisions  (from  the  Gatskill  to  the  Genessee  groups,  indu- 
sive,  Nos.  1.  to  4.)  consist  of  arenaceous  and  shaly  beds,  and  may  have 
been  of  littoral  origin.  They  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  and  few  of 
them  can  be  traced  into  the  **  far  west ; "  whereas  the  calcareous  groups, 
Nos.  8.  and  9.,  although  in  New  York  they  have  seldom  a  united  thick* 
ness  of  more  than  50  feet,  are  observed  to  constitute  an  almost  con- 
tinuous coral-reef  over  an  area  of  not  less  than  500,000  square  miles, 
from  the  State  of  New  York  ,to  the  Mississippi,  and  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  in  the  north,  and  the  Ohio  River  and 
Tenessee  in  the  south.  In  the  Western  States  they  are  represented 
by  the  upper  part  of  what  is  termed  ^  the  Cliff  Limestone.**  There 
is  a  grand  display  of  this  calcareous  formation  at  the  falls  or  rapids 
of  the  Ohio  Biver  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  where  it  much  re- 
sembles a  modem  coral-reefl  A  wide  extent  of  surface  is  exposed  in 
a  series  of  horizontal  ledges,  at  all  seasons  when  the  water  is  not 
high ;  and,  the  softer  parts  of  the  stone  having  decomposed  and 
wasted  away,  the  harder  calcareous  corals  stand  out  in  relief,  their 
erect  stems  sending  out  branches  precisely  as  when  they  were 
living.  Among  other  species  I  observed  large  masses,  not  less  than 
5  feet  in  diameter,  of  Favantes  gothlandicd^  with  its  beautiful 
honeycomb  structure  well  displayed,  and,  by  the  side  of  it,  the 
FamteUoy  combining  a  similar  honeycombed  form  with  the  star  of 
the  Astraa.  There  was  also  the  cup-shaped  CyathophyUumj  and 
the  delicate  network  of  the  FenesteUa^  and  that  elegant  and  well- 
known  European  species  of  fossil,  called  "  the  chain  coral,"  Catenu 
pora  escharaides  (see  fig.  579.  p.  439.),  with  a  profusion  of  others. 
These  coralline  forms  were  mingled  with  the  joints,  stems,  and 
occasionally  the  heads  of  lily  encrinites.  Although  hundreds  of  fine 
specimens  have  been  detached  from  these  rocks  to  enrich  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  America,  another  crop  is  constantly  working 
its  way  out,  under  the  action  of  the  stream,  and  of  the  sun  and  rain 
in  the  warm  season  when  the  channel  is  laid  dry.  The  waters  of 
the  Ohio,  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  April,  1846,  were  more  than 

*  De  Vemeiul,  Bulletin,  4.  678.,  1847.  D.  Sharpe,  Qnsrt.  Joiirn.  Geol.  Soc 
vol.  ir.  pp.  145.,  1847. 
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40  feet  below  their  highest  level,  and  20  feet  above  their  lowest^  so 
that  large  spaces  of  bare  rock  were  exposed  to  view.* 

No  less  than  46  species  of  British  Devonian  corals  are  described 
in  the  Monograph  published  in  1853  by  Messrs.  M.  Edwards  and 
Jules  Haime  (Paleontographical  Society),  and  only  six  of  these  occur 
in  America ;  a  fact^  observes  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  which,  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  wide  latitudinal  range  of  the  Anthozoa,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  geography  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  during  the  Devonian  epoch.  We  must  also 
remember  that  the  corals  of  these  ancient  reefs,  whether  American 
or  European,  however  recent  may  be  their  aspect,  all  belong  to  the 
Zoantharia  rugosa^  a  suborder  which^  as  before  stated  (p.  407. 
et  seq,\  has  no  living  representative.  Hence  great  caution  must 
be  used  in  admitting  all  inductions  drawn  from  the  presence  and 
forms  of  these  zoophytes,  respecting  the  prevalence  of  a  warm  or 
tropical  climate  in  high  latitudes  at  the  time  when  they  flourished, 
—  for  such  inductions,  says  Prof  £.  Forbes,  have  been  founded  ^  on 
the  mistaking  of  analogies  for  affinities."  f 

This  calcareous  division  also  contains  (xonUUiies^  Spirtfers^  Pen- 
tremiteSy  and  many  other  genera  of  MoUusca  and  Crinoidea,  corres- 
ponding to  those  which  abound  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe,  and  some 
few  of  the  forms  are  the  same.  But  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on 
the  exact  parallelism  of  the  New  York  subdivisions,  as  above  enu- 
merated, with  the  members  of  the  European  Devonian,  is  very  great, 
so  few  are  the  species  in  common.  This  difficulty  wiU  best  be 
appreciated  by  consulting  the  critical  essay  published  by  Mr.  Hall 
in  1851,  on  the  writings  of  European  authors  on  this  interesting 
question.^  Indeed  we  are  scarcely  as  yet  able  to  decide  on  the 
parallelism  of  the  principal  groups  even  of  the  north  and  south  of 
Scotland,  or  on  the  agreement  of  these  again  with  the  Devonian 
and  Rhenish  subdivisions. 

*  LyeU's  Second  Yunt  to  the  United  (  Beport  of  Foster  and  Whitnej  on 

States,  vol  ii.  p.  277.  GreoL  of  L.  Superior,  p.  302^  Waeh- 

t  Ge(^  Quart  Joum.  toL  z.  p.  Iz.,  ington,  1851. 
1654. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

SILUIUAN  AND   CAMBRIAN  GBOUPS. 


Sflnrian  strata  formerly  called  Transitioxi — Term  Oraawack^ — SubdiTiiionB  of 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Silarians — Lndlow  formation  and  fossils — Lndlow 
Ixme-bed,  and  oldest  known  remains  of  fossil  fish — Wenlock  formation,  corals, 
cystideans,  trilobites — Middle  Silurian  or  Caradoc  sandstone  —  Its  unconforma* 
bility — Fentameri  and  Tentacolites — Lower  Silurian  rocks — Uandeilo  flags — 
CystideK — Trilobites — Oraptolites — Vast  thickness  of  Lower  Silnrian  strata  in 
Wales — Foreign  Silurian  equivalents  in  Burope — Ungulite  grit  of  Russia — 
Silnrian  strata  of  the  United  States —  Amount  of  specific  agreement  of  fossils 
with  those  of  Europe — Canadian  equivalents — Deep-sea  origin  of  Silnrian 
strata — Fossililerous  rocks  below  the  Uandeilo  beds — Cambrian  group  — 
TJngnU  flags  of  North  Wales — Lower  Cambrian — Oldest  known  fossil  re- 
mains—"FrimOTdial  group"  of  Bohemia — Characteristic  trilobites — Meta- 
morphosis of  trilobites — Alum  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway — Fotsdam  sand- 
stone of  United  States  and  Canada — Footprints  near  Montreal — Trilobites  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi — Supposed  period  of  invertebrate  animals  —  Upper 
Silnrian  bone-bed — Absence  of  fish  in  Lower  Silurian — Progressive  discovery 
of  vertebrata  in  older  rocks —  Inference  to  be  drawn  ttom  the  greater  success 
of  British  Paleontologists — Doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  vertebrata  in  the 
older  fossHiferous  periods  premature. 

We  come  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the  most  ancient  of  the 
primary  fossiliferous  rocks,  that  series  which  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  strata  formerly  called  **  transition  **  hj  Werner,  for  reasons 
explained  in  Chap  VllL,  pp.  91.  and  93.  Geologists  were  also  in 
the  habit  of  applying  to  these  older  strata  the  general  name  of 
^granwack^"  by  which  the  German  miners  designate  a  particular 
variety  of  sandstone,  usually  an  aggregate  of  small  fragments  of 
quartz,  flinty  slate  (or  Lydian  stone),  and  clay-slate  cemented  to- 
gether by  argillaceous  matter.  Far  too  much  importance  has  been 
attached  to  this  kind  of  rock,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  certain  epoch  in 
the  earth's  history,  whereas  a  similar  sandstone  or  grit  is  found  in 
the  Old  Bed,  and  in  the  MiUstone  Grit  of  the  Coal,  and  sometimes 
in  certain  Cretaceous  and  even  Eocene  formations  in  the  Alps. 

The  name  of  Silurian  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  for  a  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  lying  below  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  and  occupying  that  part  of  Wales  and  some  contiguous 
counties  of  England  which  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
SHureSy  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons.  The  following  table  will  explain 
the  various  formations  into  which  this  group  of  ancient  strata  may 
be  subdiyided. 

F  F 
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1.  Ladlow 
formatioa. ' 


UPPER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 


Preralling  Lithologl-      ™?  ^ 
cai  characters.  T^&t 

a.  Tilestones. — '\ 
Finely  laminat-  I 
ed  reddish  and  >  800  ? 
g^en  micaceous  I 
sandstones.        J 


b.  Micaceous  grey' 
sandstone  and 
mudstone. 


2.  Wenlock 
formation.' 


Ajrmestiy   f  Argillaceous  lime- 
limestone  \     stone. 

Lower      f  Shiae,withconcre- 

Ludlow.    i     ^'"^"^   ^^    ^®- 
^^    stone. 

r   Wenlock  /^S*^^°d"2L"'^ 
limestone,  i     «wck-bedded 
*^      L    limestone. 

Wenlock    fArgillaceousshale, 
L    stone. 


2000 


Above 
2000 


MIDDLE  SILURLA.N  ROCKS. 

f  Shale,  shelly  lime-1 
stone,  sandstone,  I    ^QQn 
and    conglome-  f 
rate.  J 


Organic 


Marine  moUiuea  of 
almost  every  order, 
the  Brachiopoda 
most  abundant. 
Serpulites.  Crusta- 
ceans of  the  Trilo- 
bite  fiimiily.  Pla- 
coid  fish  (oldest 
remains  of  fiah  yet 
known).  Sea- 

weeds ;  and  in  the 
uppermost  strata 
land  plants. 


Marine  mollusca  of 
various  orders  as 
before.  Ciinoidea 
and  corals  plentiful 
TrilolHteB,  Gffapto- 
lites. 


Crinoidea,  Conls, 
MoUosca,  chiefly 
Brachiopoda.  (The 
genus  Peatameruft 
abundant.) 


LOWER  SILURLA.N  ROCKS. 


formation, 


(Dark  coloured  cal-  "1 
careouB     flags;  I  ^^ 
slates  and  sand- p^' 
stones.  J 


TMollusca,  TrfloUtes. 

.000  'I      CystidesB,  Crinoids, 

I     Corals,  Qraptolites. 


UITER  SILUKIAN  ROCKS. 

LHdiawfarrnaiiofL'~^Tin3  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian  groap, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  abo^e  table,  is  of  great  thickness^  and  sub* 
divided  into  three  parts, — the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Ludlow,  and 
the  intervening  Ajmestry  limestone*  Each  of  these  may  be  dis- 
tinguished near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in  Shxop- 
shire  and  Herefordshire,  by  peculiar  organic  remains. 

1.  Upper  Ludlow,  a.  Tile$tones. — This  uppermost  subdivision, 
called  the  TUestones^  was  originally  classed  by  Sir  KMurchison 
with  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  because  they  decompose  into  a  red 
soil  throughout  the  Silurian  region.  They  were  regarded  as  a  tran- 
sition group  forming  a  passage  from  Silurian  to  Old  Red ;  but  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  fossils  agree  in  great  part  spedficallj,  and 
in  general  character  entirely,  with  those  of  the  underlying  Silarian 
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strata.  Among  these  are  Orikoceras  buliaiumf  Troehusf  heliciies^ 
BeileropkoH  trUobahUy  Ckoneies  kUOy  ^.,  with  niimeroiiB  defences 
of  fishes.  These  beds  are  well  seen  at  Kington  in  Herefordshire, 
and  at  Downton  Castle  near  Ludlow,  where  thej  are  quarried  for 
building. 

bu  Grey  SandiUme^  4^. — The  next  subdivision  of  the  Upper 
Ludlow  consists  of  grey  calcareous  sandstone,  or  verj  commonlj  a 
micaceous  stone,  decomposing  into  soft  mud,  and  contains,  besides 
the  shells  just  quoted,  the  Lingukt  eameOy  which  is  common  to  it 
and  the  Tilestone  beds.  The  Orthis  orbicularis^  a  round  variety  of 
0.  eUgantuioj  is  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Ludlow;  and  the 
lowest  or  mudstone  beds  are  loaded  for  a  thickness  of  30  feet  with 
Athyri$  navicula  (fig.  568.).     As  usual  in  strata  of  the  Primary 

nf.  887  Fig.  A6B. 


#  # 


OnUr  eUgamhdt,  Oalm.    Yur.  orbkmlarii,        Alkgrk  (r«rrAratate)  mmHcmla^  J.  Sow. 
J.  Sow.    Delbury.  Aymettrx  limmtooe ;  alio  in 

Upper  Ludlow.  Upper  aod  Lower  Ludlow. 

periods,  the  brachiopodons  mollusca  predominate  over  the  lamelli- 
branchiate ;  but  the  latter  are  by  no  means  unrepresented.  Among 
other  genera,  for  example,  we  observe  Avieuia  (or  Pterinea)^  Car- 
dioloy  Nucula,  SanguinolUeSy  and  Modioia. 

Some  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  sandstcmes  are  ripple-marked,  thus 
affording  evidence  of  gradual  deposition ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  accompanying  fine  argillaceous  shales  which  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  have  been  provincially  named  '^  mndstones."  In  some 
of  these  shales  stems  of  crinoidea  are  found  in  an  erect  position, 
having  evidently  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  they  grew  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  facility  with  which  these  rocks,  when 
exposed  to  the  weather,  are  resolved  into  mud,  proves  that,  not- 
withstanding their  antiquity,  they  are  nearly  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  first  thrown  down. 

The  bane-bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  deserves  especial  notice 
as  affording  the  oldest  well-authenticated  example  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  fish.  It  usually  consists  of  a  single  thin  layer  of 
brown  bony  fragments  near  the  junction  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
and  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  was  first  observed  by  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chiaon,  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  where  it  is  three  or  four  inches 
thicL  It  has  since  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  that 
point  into  Gloucestershire  and  other  counties,  and  is  commonly 
not  more  than  an  inch  thick.  At  May  Hill  two  bone-beds  were 
observed,  with  14  feet  of  intervening  strata  full  of  Upper  Lud- 
low fossils.*    At  that  point  immediately  above  the  upper  fish-bed 

*  Murchi80D'8  Silnria,  pp.  187 — ^237. 
F  F  2 
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numerons  globular  bodies  were  foand,  which  were  determined 
bj  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  the  spores  of  a  cryptogamic  land-plant^  pro- 
bably Ljcopodiaceous.  These  beds  occur  just  beneath  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  ''  Old  Red.**  Some  of  the  fish  are  of  the  shark  family, 
and  their  defences  are  referred  to  the  genus  Onchus  (fig.  569.).  There 
are  also  numerous  minute  shagreen  scales  (fig.  570.),  which  may 

Fig.  5<i9.  Ffg.  S70L 


99 


OnchMi  tenmfstriatmi^  Arus.  ShafTMo-wmlet  of  a  plaieoid  tih 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Silurian ;  Ludloir.  iTModms). 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Lodloir. 

possibly  belong  to  the  same  placoid  fish.     The  jaw  and  teeth  of 
Fig.s7i.  another  predaceous '  genus    (fig.  571.)  haye 

also  been  detected.  As  usuid  in  bone-beds, 
the  teeth  and  bones  are,  for  the  most  part» 
PUetroduimtrabiiis.AmM.  fragmentary  and  rolled.  Many  statements 
pper  ow.  ^f^yQ  ijggjj  published  of  fish  remains  obtained 
from  older  members  of  the  Silurian  series ;  but  Mr.  Salter  has  shown 
all  these  to  be  spurious.*  Professor  Phillips  has,  however,  discoyered 
fish-bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  ''  Upper  Ludlow,"  at  its  junction  with 
the  Ay  mestry  Bock  f ;  and  lower  than  this  no  one  seems  as  yet  to 
haye  succeeded  in  tracing  them  downwards,  whether  in  Europe  or 
North  America,  for  M.  Barrande's  most  ancient  ichthyolites  (bony 
fragments,  8  inches  long)  occur  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Bohemia; 
and  those  of  the  American  geologists  are  from  the  Qriskany  Sand- 
stone^ a  formation  which  is  still  considered  as  debateable  ground 
between  the  Deyonian  and  Silurian  systems  (see  p.  430.  aboye). 

In  England  it  is  true,  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada^  glo- 
bular, cylindrical^  or  flattened  masses  have  been  detected,  com- 
posed principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  Lowest  Silurian  rocks, 
and  they  have  been  suspected  to  be  coprolitic.  Messrs.  Logan  and 
Hunt  have  recently  shown  that  shells  of  the  genera  Lmgula  and 
Orbiculoy  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  same  formations,  are 
also  made  up  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  in  the  like 
proportions ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  decomposition  of  sach 
shells  might  give  rise  to  the  nodules  alluded  to  which  may  owe  their 
form  to  concretionary  action.  |  Even  if  the  zoologist  should  think 
it  more  likely  that  the  phosphatic  matter  was  rejected  in  faocal 
lumps,  by  creatures  feeding  on  Lingulas  and  OrbicuLe^  we  cannot 
decide  that  such  feeders  were  of  the  vertebrate  class,  rather  than 
Gephalopods,  Crustaceans,  or  some  other  of  the  Livertebrata.  In 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  supposed  non-existence  of  fish  in 
the  Silurian  seas  before  the  time  of  the  Ludlow  bone-bed,  I  shall 
consider  that  question  fully  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  chapter, 
p.  457.,  et  seq, 

*  QeoL  Qoiirt.  Jouxn.  toL  tii  p.  2C3  %  Logan  and  Hunt;  SiUiman's  Joxvm. 

t  Memdn  Gtol  Snnr.  vol  li  No.  50.  2d  series,  March  1854. 
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The  next  group  is  a  subcrjstalline  and 
argillaceous  limestone,  which  is  in  some  places  50  feet  thick,  and 
distinguished  around  Ajmestrj  bj  the  abundance  of  Pentamerus 
KmghtHy  Sow.  (fig.  572.),  also  found  in  the  Lower  Ludlow.     This 

Fig.  571 


PaUameruM  Knigktii^  Sow.    Ajmestrj.    Half  nat.  lise. 

a.  view  of  both  ▼alrei  united. 

b.  longitudinal  section  tbrougli  both  valTet,  thoiring  the  central  plates  or  lepta. 


Fif.  573. 


genus  of  brachiopoda  was  first  found  in  Silurian  strata,  and  is  ex- 
clusivelj  a  paleozoic  form.  The  name  was  derived  from  irtvT€y  pente^ 
five,  and  /icpoc,  meros,  a  part,  because  both  valves  are  divided  bj  a 
central  septum,  making  four  chambers,  and  in  one  valve  the  septum 
itself  contains  a  small  chambe.,  making  five.  The  size  of  these  septa 
is  enormous  compared  with  those  of  anj  other  brachiopod  shell ;  and 
thej  must  nearlj  have  divided  the  animal  into  two  equal  halves ; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  septa  or  plates 
which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Spirifevy  Terebratuloy  and  many 
other  shells  of  this  order.  Messrs.  Murchison  and  De  Yerneuil  dis- 
covered this  species  dispersed  in  myriads  through 
a  white  limestone  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Is,  on  the  eastern  fiank  of  the  Urals 
in  Russia,  and  a  similar  species  is  frequent  in  Swe- 
den. 

Three  other  abundant  shells  in  the  Aymestry 
limestone  are,  1st,  Lingula  Lewisii  {Rg.  573.) ;  2d, 
Rhynchanella  Wilsani,  Sow.  (fig,  574.),  which  is 
also  common  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlock 
limestone ;  3d,  Atrypa  reticularis,  Lin.  (fig.  575.), 
which  has  a  very  wide  range,  being  found  in  every 
part  of  the  Silurian  system,  even  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Llandeilo  fiags. 

Flf.  574. 


Li-mgnla  Lewfsii^ 

J.  Sow. 
Abberlry  Hills. 


I[^--A 


BnpnchoneOa  {Terebralida)  Wilt<mt\  Sow.    Aymestry. 
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Fig.  57U 


Fig.  576. 


Airgpa  reikmiarUt  Linn.  {Terebrahda  qHHm'tt  Mln.  Con.)    Ajmastrj. 
a.  upper  TalTe.  b.  lover  teIto. 

c.  anterior  margin  of  the  Tal? es. 

The  Ajmestrj  Limestone  contaiiis  so  manj  shells,  corals,  and 
trilobites  agreeing  specifically  with  those  of  the  subjacent  Wenlock 
limestone,  that  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  by  its  fossils 
alone.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  organic 
remains  are  common  to  the  Aymestry  lime- 
stone and  the  Upper  Ludlow,  and  several 
of  these  are  not  found  in  the  Wenlock.* 

3.  Lower  Ludlow  shale, — This  mass  is  a 
dark  grey  argillaceous  deposit,  containing, 
among  other  fossils,  many  large  chambered 
shells  of  genera  scarcely  known  in  newer 
rocks,  as  the  Phragmocercts  of  Broderip, 
and  the  Lituites  of  Breyn  (see  figs.  576, 
577.).  The  latter  is  partly  straight  and 
partly  convoluted,  nearly  as  in  Spirula. 
The  Orthoceras  Ludense  (fig.  578.),  a.s 
%!Jir''***^**'**''**"*^»/?**7*well  as  the  cephalopod  last  mentioned,  is 

(OitAocfTot  vna/ricoMMm  stein.)  ,,  .,  .  *^  f  «    ,  . 

Ajmefttry ;  \  nat.  sixe.        pccuhar  to  this  member  of  the  series. 


Fig.  677. 


Fig.  S78. 


Lituiltg  gigamtetu,  J.  Sow. 
Near  Ludlow  ;  also  in  tlie  Aytnettry 
and  Wenlocli  limMtones ;  |  nat.  sixe. 


Fragment  of  Ortkoeerat  Ltuteme,  J.  Sov. 
Leintwardine,  Shropshire. 


A  species  of  Graptolite,  G.  LudensiSy  Murch.  (fig.  588.,  p.  441.),  a 
form  of  zoophyte  which  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  strata  above 
the  Silurian,  occurs  plentifully  in  the  Lower  Ludlow. 


*  Marchi8on*8  Siluria,  p.  133. 
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Wenloek  formation. — We  next  come  to  the  Wenlock  formation, 
which  has  been  divided  (see  Table,  p.  434.)  into  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone and  the  Wenlock  shale. 

1.  The  Wenlock  limestone,  formerly  well  known  to  collectors  by 
the  name  of  the  Dudley  limestone,  forms  a  continuous  ridge  in  Shrop- 
shire, ranging  for  about  20  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  nearly  parallel  escarpment  of  the  Aymestry  limestone. 
This  ridgy  prominence  is  due  to  the  solidity  of  the  rock,  and  to  the 
sofltness  of  the  shales  above  and  below  it  Near  Wenlock  it  consists  of 
thick  masses  of  grey  subcrystalline  limestone,  replete  with  corals  and 
encrinites.  It  is  essentially  of  a  concretionary  nature ;  and  the  con- 
cretions, termed  "  ball-stones  **  in  Shropshire, 
are  often  enormous,  even  80  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  the  sur- 
rounding rock  being  more  or  less  argilla- 
ceous.* Sometimes  in  the  Malvern  Hills  this 
limestone,  according  to  Professor  Phillips,  is 
oolitic. 

Among  the  corals  in  which  this  formation 
is  so  rich,  the ''  chain-coral,''  HalyHtes  catenu^ 
laiusy  or  CaUnipora  escharoides  (fig.  579.), 
may  be  pointed  out  as  one  very  easily  recog- 
nized, and  widely  spread  in  Europe,  ranging 
through  all  parts  of  the  Silurian  group,  from 
_  ^ ,  .       ,.  the  Aymestry  limestone  to  near  the  bottom  of 

sjn.cateniporae$ckaroideg,Goid.  the  scries.  Another  coral,  the  Favosites  Goth' 
pparan  wer  ur  fonrftca  (fig.  580.),  is  also  met  with  in  profusiou 
in  large  hemispherical  masses,  which  break  up  into  prismatic  frag- 
ments, like  that  here  figured  (fig.  580.).  Another  common  form  in 
the  Wenlock  limestone  is  the  Omphyma  (fig.  581.),  which,  like  many 
of  its  companions,  reminds  us  of  some  modem  cup-corals,  but  all  the 
Silurian  genera    belong   to  the  paleozoic    type   before-mentioned 


M  U 


Fig.  580. 


Fif.Ml. 


FavottUt  Gotklandica,  Lam.    Dudley. 

a.  portion  of  a  large  maM ;  leM  than  the 

natural  siie. 

b.  magnified  portion  to  ihow  the  pores 

and  the  portttioDS  in  the  tubes. 


OMpAtvma  Htrhhtatum^  Linn.  tp. 

(CgaikopkgUnm,  Goldf.) 
Wenlodc  Limettone,  Shropihira 


•  Murchison's  Siluria,  p.  115. 
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(p.  407.),  exhibiting  the  quadripartite  arrangement  of  the  lamftllg 
within  the  cup. 

Among  the  numerous  Crinoids,  several  peculiar  qpecies  of  Cya- 
ihocrinus  (for  genus,  see  figs.  p.  409.)  contribute  their  calcareous 
stems,  arms,  and  cups  towards  the  composition  of  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone. Of  Cjstideans  there  are  a  few  very  remarkable  forms,  some 
of  them  peculiar  to  the  Upper  Silurian  formation,  as  for  example 
the  PseudociiniteSy  which  was  furnished  with  pinnated  fixed  arms*, 
as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  582.). 

The  Brachiopoda  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species  as  those 
of  the  Ajmestrj  limestone ;  as,  for  example,  Atrypa  reticularit  (fig. 
575.,  p.  438.),  and  Strophomena  depressa,  Sow.  sp.  (fig.  583.) ;  but 
these  species  range  also  through  the  Ludlow  rocks,  Wenlock  shale, 
and  Caradoc  Sandstone. 


Fig.  58S. 


Fig.  !W3. 


Stropkomena  (  LepHena)  dfpreM$a^  Sow. 
Wenlock  and  Ludlow  Rocks. 


P$endocHnile$  b(fa$eitUu»,  Pe«rce. 
Wenlock  Limestone,  Dudley. 

The  Crustaceans  are  represented  almost  exclusively  by  Trilobites, 
which  are  very  conspicuous.  The  Calymene  Blumenhachii^  called 
the  "  Dudley  Trilobite,"  was  known  to  collectors  long  before  its  true 
place  in  the  animal  kingdom  was  ascertuned.  It  is  often  found 
coiled  up  like  the  common  Oniscus  or  wood-louse,  and  this  is  so 
common  a  circumstance  among  the  trilobites  as  to  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  they  must  have  habitually  resorted  to  this  mode  of 
protecting  themselves  when  alarmed.    Spharexochus  mirus  (fig.  586.) 

Fig.  585. 

Fig.  M6. 

Fig.  RM.  ^^-^  --- 


Ca^ftnene  BiU'Henbachif, 

Brong. 
Weolock,  Ludlow,  and 
Aymestrjr  limestones. 


^fk^rcMoekm*  mirm*,  BeTricb. 
coiled  up. 
Dudler;  also   in  Ohio. 
K.  Amerkm. 


Phaeop*  camtUUmSf  Brong. 
Wenlock,  Aymestry,  and  Ludlow  Kocks. 

•  E.  Forbes,  Mem.  GeoL  Survey,  vol  ii.  p.  496. 
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ia  almost  a  globe  when  rolled  np,  the  forehead  of  this  species  being 

extremelj  inflated.     The  HamaUmotuSy  a  form  of  Trilobite  in  which 

the  tripartite    division  of   the  dorsal  crust  is 

^'^-  almost  lost  (see  fig.  587.)^  is  very  characteristic 

of  this  division  of  the  Silurian  series. 

2.  The  WMock  Shale,  —This,  observes  Sir  R. 
Murchison  *,  is  infinitelj  the  largest  and  most 
persistent  member  of  the  Wenlock  formation,  for 
the  limestone  often  thins  out  and  disappears.  The 
shale,  like  the  Lower  Ludlow,  often  contains 
elliptical  concretions  of  impure  earthy  limestone. 
Li  the  Malvern  district  it  is  a  mass  of  finely  le- 
vigated argillaceous  matter,  attaining,  according 
to  Prof.  Phillips,  a  thickness  of  640  feet,  but  it 
is  sometimes  more  than  1000  feet  thick  in  Wales. 
The  prevailing  fossils,  besides  corals  and  trilo- 
bites,  and  some  crinoids^  are  several  small  species 
of  Orthis,  with  other  brachiopods  and  certain  thin- 
shelled  species  of  OrthocereUites.  One  species  of 
^^JJJJ^j^^'gJJJy  GraptoUUy  a  group  of  zoophytes  before  alluded 
Caui«\|iut.siie.        to  as  being  confined  to  Silurian  rocks,  is  very 

abundant  in  this  shale,  and  occurs 

^^^^  '  more  sparingly  in  "  the  Ludlow." 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     Of  these  fossils,  which  are  more 

GrvMUhm  Ludentu,  Marchisoo.         characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian, 

Ludlow  and  Wenlock  ShalM.  t     i_   n  i_    •       xi.  i 

I  shall  again  speak  m  the  sequel 
(p.  446.). 

MIDDLE   SILUBIAK  BOCKS. 

Caradoe  Sandstone. — This  sandstone,  so  named  from  a  mountain 
called  Caer  Caradoe,  in  Shropshire,  was  originally  considered  by 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  as  the  sandy  and  upper  portion  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  strata.  Subsequent  investigations  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  original  or  typical  Caradoe  is  divisible  into  two 
formations, — the  lower,  an  arenaceous  form  of  the  Llandeilo  fiags, 
and  containing  identical  species  of  fossils;  the  other  or  superior 
sandstone,  a  series  of  strata  resting  unconformably  on  the  Llandeilo 
beds,  and  chiefly  characterized  by  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  yet  having 
some  intermixture  of  species  common  to  the  *' Lower  Silurian." 
Hence  the  Caradoe,  as  distinct  from  the  Llandeilo,  must  either  be 
classed  as  the  base  of  the  Wenlock  Shale,  an  opinion  to  which  some 
authorities  incline, — or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  Middle  Silurian 
group,  an  alternative  which  I  have  embraced  provisionally  in  common 
with  many  officers  of  our  Government  Survey.  The  larger  part, 
therefore,  of  what  was  once  termed  '^  the  Caradoe  **  has  merged  into 
the  Llandeilo,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  and  middle  portions 
of  that  division. 

The  first  step  towards  placing  in  a  clearer  light  the  relations  of 
"the  Caradoe  "  to  the  strata  above  and  below  it,  was  made  in  1848 
*  Silaria,p.  m. 
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by  Professor  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Aveline,  who  obserred  that  in  the 
Longmynd  Hills  the  Caradoc  sandstone  rested  nnconformablj  on 
the  Lower  Silurian,  and  that  the  latter  or  **  Llandeilo  flags,"  together 
with  some  still  older  rocks,  must  have  constituted  an  island  in  the 
Caradoc  sea.  Professor  E.  Forbes  at  the  same  time  observed  that 
the  island  was  probably  high  and  steep  land  rising  from  a  deep  sea, 
and  that  the  Caradoc  fossils,  some  of  them  of  littoral  aspect,  as 
LiUorina  and  Turritellay  were  deposited  round  the  margin  of  that 
ancient  land.  It  was  also  remarked  that  while  the  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  of  this  upper  Caradoc  *  reposed  nnconformablj  on  the 
Llandeilo  beds,  it  at  the  same  time  graduated  upwards,  as  Sir  R. 
Murchison  had  stated,  into  the  Wenlock  Shale. 

Subsequently  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  M*Coy,  pursuing  their 
investigations  independently  of  the  Survey  in  North  Wales,  became 
convinced  f  that  the  Caradoc  beds  of  May  Hill  and  the  Malvems, 
constituting  the  Upper  Caradoc,  already  mentioned,  were  full  of 
Upper  Silurian  fossils;  and  that  the  strata  of  Caradoc  sandstone  at 
Horderly  and  other  places*  east  of  Caer  Caradoc  belonged  to  the 
Bala  group  (or  equivalent  of  the  Llandeilo),  being  distinguished  by 
Lower  Silurian  species.  This  opinion  was  finally  substantiated  by 
Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Aveline,  in  1853,  by  an  appeal  to  parts  of 
Shropshire  where  "the  Caradoc"  h£id  been  originally  studied  by 
Sir  R  Murchison,  and  where  they  found  the  Upper  Caradoc  uncon- 
formable on  the  lower,  and  filled  with  a  series  of  very  distinct  fossils-f 

In  the  restricted  sense,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  now  understood, 
the  Caradoc  Sandstone  comprises  a  series  of  beds  of  passage  from 
the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Silurian  group.  It  is  everywhere  char 
racterized  by  species  of  Pentamerus  and  Atrypa  unknown  in  the 
overlying  Wenlock  or  Ludlow  beds,  but  which  descend  into  the 
strata  of  the  Llandeilo  group.     Pentamerus  kevis  (fig.  589.),  and 

Fig.  589. 


Pentamerui  l^evis.  Sow.    Caradoc  Sandstone. 
Perhap*  the  young  of  Ptntmmenu  obUmgm. 
a,  b.  Views  of  the  shell  Itself,  from  figures  in  Murchison**  Sil.  Srst. 

c.  Cast  with  portion  of  shell  remaining,  and  with  the  hollow  of  the  central  septum  filled  with  spar. 

d.  Internal  cast  of  a  valve,  the  space  once  occupied  by  the  septum  being  represented  by  a  hc^fayw  fan 

which  Is  seen  a  cast  of  the  chamber  within  the  septum. 

•  Quart.  GeoL  Journ.,  voL  iv.  p.  297.  t  G^^-  Qwrt.  Joll^^  vol  x.  n.  62. 

t  Geol  Quart.  Journ.,  1852. 
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P.  obhnguB  may  be  particularlj  mentioned  as  bracbiopods  wbich 
aboanded  in  Silariay  and  bad  a  very  wide  geograpbical  range,  being 
^   g^  met  widi  in  tbe  same  place  in  tbe  Silurian 

series  of  Russia  and  tbe  United  States. 
Among  its  fossils,  too^  TentacuUtes  an- 
nulaius  (fig.  590.),  an  annelid  probably 
allied  to  Serpula^  is  exceedingly  common. 
Tbis  also  is  a  link  to  connect  it  witb  the 
Lower  ratber  tban  tbe  Upper  Silurian. 

Temiacmliia  mmmlatm,  Schlot        All  tbe   sboUj  SandstOUO  of  tbo  Malvcm 

EJr^T^tnr...-    andAbberlyHilb,ofTortworthinGlo«. 
B><M-  cestersbire,  and  of  tbe  centre  of  tbe  May 

Hill  and  Woolbope  districts  belong  to  tbis  Middle  Silurian,  wbicb 
in  the  Malyem  range  attains  a  tbickness  of  600  feet  Of  the  same 
age  are  dense  masses  of  sandstone  witb  shale,  2000  feet  in  tbickness, 
in  the  bigber  and  disturbed  regions  of  North  Wales,  as  in  the 
Berwyn  Mountains  for  example.  According  to  Professor  Sedgwick 
the  hard  quartzose  Coniston  Grits  of  Westmoreland  may  also  be 
referred  to  tbe  same  period. 

LOWBB  SILUBIAN  BOCKS. 

UandeUo  Flags.  —  Tbe  Lower  Silurian  strata  were  originally 
divided  by  Sir  R.  Murcbison  into  an  upper  group,  alre£idy  described, 
and  termed  the  Caradoc  Sandstone,  and  a  lower  one,  cdled,  from  a 
town  in  Caermartbensbire,  the  LlandeUo  flags.  Tbe  strata  last  men- 
tioned consist  of  dark-coloured  micaceous  flags,  frequently  calcareous, 
with  a  great  thickness  of  shales,  generally  black,  below  them.  The 
same  beds  are  also  seen  at  Builtb  in  Badnorsbire,  and  here  they 
are  interstratified  witb  volcanic  matter.  Above  these  typical 
Llandeilo  beds,  however,  tbe  Lower  Silurian  contains,  both  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  some  strata  in  wbicb  tbe  Fentameri  of 
the  Middle  Silurian,  abeady  alluded  to  (p.  442.),  are  associated 
with  species  of  fossils  identical  witb  tbose  in  tbe  Llandeilo  flags. 
The  corals  of  the  calcareous  zone  of  tbe  Llandeilo  belong  to 
the  genera  Halyntes  (see  fig.  579.),  ffelioUtes,  Petraia^  StenoporOy 
Favontes  (fig.  580.),  and  others*;  and  there  are  peculiar  Crinoids 
and  Cystideans  in  the  same  rocks.  These  last  are  amongst  the 
most  recent  additions  made  by  paleontologists  to  the  EacUata. , 
Their  structure  and  relations  were  first  elucidated  in  an  essay 
published  by  Von  Bucb  at  Berlin  in  1845.  They  are  the  Sph^B- 
ronites  of  old  authors,  and  are  usually  met  witb  as  spheroidal 
bodies  covered  witb  polygonal  plates,  witb  a  mouth  on  tbe  upper 
side,  and  a  point  of  attachment  for  a  stem  (wbicb  is  almost  always 
broken  off)  on  tbe  lower  (fig.  591.  h).  They  are  considered  by 
Professor  £.  Forbes  as  intermediate  between  the  crinoids  and  eclii- 
noderms.  Tbe  Sphaeronite  here  represented  (fig.  591.)  occurs  in 
the  Llandeilo  beds  in  Wales  |,  as  also  in  Sweden  and  Russia. 

*  Miirchison'8  Silnria,  p.  178.  t  Qoart  GeoL  Jonm.  toL  Til.  p.  11.; 

and  Mem.  QeoL  Sanr.  toL  il  p.  .518. 
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Fig.  591. 


EcMinoiphitfite*  baUtcut,  Eichvald,  sp. 
(Or  the  ramily  CyUidea.) 

a.  mouth 

b.  point  of  attachment  of  stem. 
Lover  Silurian,  S.  &  N.  Wales. 

living  representatives  in 
Silurian  ocean. 


Fig.  59Z 


Fig.  593. 


Examples  are  not  wanting,  though 
very  rare,  of  star-fish  in  the  same  beds. 
Brachiopod  shells  are  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  chieflj  of  the  genera  Orthis, 
Leptcsna,  and  Strophomena  (fig.  591.). 
Of  the  Orthides  those  species  with 
broad  simple  ribs  (fig.  592.)  are  pard- 
cularlj  characteristic.  Such  shells  as 
Atrypa  and  Spirifer,  so  frequent  in  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Silurian,  are  rare  or 
confined  to  the  superior  part  of  the 
Lower  Silurian,  while  Chonetes  and 
Productus  are  wholly  absent  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  Rhynchonelia 
and  Linguloy  genera  of  which  there  are 
the  present  seas,  were  common  in  the 

Fig.  594. 


Orthis  vetpertiUo^  Sow. 
Shropshire :  N.  &  S. 


Strophomena  {Orthis)  gramdiM,  Sowertar- 
}  oat.  sise. 
Horderly,  Shropshire ;  also 
Lancashire. 


Orthis  tricenaria. 

Hall. 
New  York.  Canada.  '    Wales. 

4  nat.  sixe.  |  nat.  sise. 

Among  the  Cephalopoda  are  OrthoceratiteSf  with  the  siphuncle  of 
large  dimensions  and  placed  on  one  side ;  also  LituUes  (see  fig.  577.), 
BeUerophon  (see  p.  411.),  and  some  of  the  floating  tribes  of  mol- 
lusca  (Pteropods).  The  Crustaceans  were  plentifully  represented 
by  the  Trilobites,  which  appear  to  have  swarmed  in  the  Silurian 
seas  just  as  crabs  and  shrimps  do  in  our  own.  The  genera  Asapkus 
(fig.  595.),   0^^  (fig.  596.),  and  Trinucleus  (figs.  597,  598.)  are 


Fig.  595. 


Fig.  896. 


AsttphHt  tffrannus^  Murch. 
Llandeilo ;  Bishop's  Castle,  Ac. 


Offfto  Bm^H,  Burm.  {Ah 
Smehif,  BroDgn.) 
Builth,  Radnorshire ;  Llandeilo,  Caennartheoshlre. 
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especially  characteristic  of  strata  of  this  age,  if  not  entirelj  con* 
fined  to  them;  but  very  numerous  other  genera  accompany  these. 
Burmeister,  in  his  work  on  the  organization  of  trilobites,  supposes 
them  to  hare  swiun  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  open  sea  and 
near  coasts,  feeding  on  smaller  marine  animals,  and  to  have  had  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  as  a  defence  against  injury. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  they  underwent  various  transformations 
analogous  to  those  of  living  crustaceans.  M.  Barrande,  author  of  an 
admirable  work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia,  confirms  the  doctrine 
of  their  metamorphosis,  having  traced  more  than  twenty  species 
through  different  stages  of  growth  from  the  young  state  just  after 
its  escape  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  form.  He  has  followed  some  of 
them  from  a  point  in  which  they  show  no  eyes,  no  joints  to  the  body, 
and  no  distinct  tail,  up  to  the  complete  form  with  the  full  number 
of  segments.  This  change  is  brought  about  before  the  animal  has 
attained  a  tenth  part  of  its  full  dimensions,  and  hence  such  minute 
and  delicate  specimens  are  rarely  met  with.  Some  of  his  figures  of 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  common  Trinueleus  are  copied  in  the 
annexed  wood-cuts  (figs.  597,  598.). 

Flf.8M. 


Fig.  fi97. 


'^/^[^ 

Toaaf  IndlrldtuiU  of  Trimide»g  em- 
eemlri€m  (7.  urMfw,  But.) 

«.  Toongnt  state.  Natural  slse  and 
manlSod ;  tbe  body  ringi  not 
Mdldereloped. 

h.  A  Httte  oMar.    Ona  thorax  JolnC 

t,  Stfll  mora  adTanced.  Tbrea  thorax 
Jotnts.  The  ftmrth,  fifth,  and 
dxth  Mgmenu  are  raocMeiTolj 
prodQced,  probably  each  tfane  the 
*"'*~"^' "^'il  Ita  erait. 


TrHtm^eut  eoneentrieui^  Baton. 

Syn.  r.  emrmetaet,  March. 

N.  IrelaiMli  Wales:  Shropabhrei  N.  America; 

Bohemia. 

A  stijl  lower  part  of  the  Uandeilo  or  Bala  rocks  consists  of  a  black 
carbonaceous  slate  of  great  thickness,  frequently  containing  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dumfriesshire,  beds  of  anthracite. 
It  has  been  coi^ectured  that  this  carbonaceous  matter  may  be  due  in 
great  measure  to  large  quantities  of  imbedded  animal  remains,  for 
the  number  of  Graptolites  included  in  these  slates  was  certainly  very 
great.  I  collected  these  same  bodies  in  great  numbers  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  1835-6,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  graptolitic 
shales  of  the  Silurian  system ;  and  was  informed  by  Dr.  Beck  of 
Copenhagen,  that  they  were  fossil  roophytes  related  to  the  Vigularia 
and  PefinoAJoy' genera  of  which  the  living  species  now  inhabit  mud 
and  slimy  sediment  The  most  eminent  naturalists  still  hold  to  this 
opinion. 
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Fig.B99. 

Fig.  600. 


"'^^^"^^^^^ 


a,  &.  Didifmografisus  {QrapioUttt)  MW" 

cMtonti^  Beck. 

Llandflllo  flags.    WalM. 


Fig.  601. 


JXMjywqgrapiitf  gwwi'wf,  HIatnger,  sp. 

Sweden. 


Fig.  €02.  Fig.  60S. 


• 


l>iplograp$tufoUum,  Diphgrapnu  pHWRT, 

HMnger.  Hlsinger.  fp. 

Bastriies  peregrinui.  BarrMde.  ^"""^^  *  ^'"^'  Sh^P^^i" ;  Wjde.  j  S«ed«. 

Scotland ;  Bohemia ;  Saxony. 

Beneath  the  black  slates  above  described  no  graptolites  appear  as 
yet  to  have  been  found,  but  the  characteristic  shells  and  trilobites  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  still  traceable  downwards,  in  North 
and  South  Wales,  through  a  vast  depth  of  shalj  beds,  interstratified 
with  trappean  formations,  sometimes  not  less  in  their  aggregate 
thickness  than  11,000  feet.  Hence  the  total  thickness  of  the  beds 
assigned  to  the  Lower  Silurian,  or  the  Llandeilo  group  of  Murchison, 
is  not  less  than  20,000  feet,  and  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  are  above 
5000  feet  in  addition.  If  these  beds  were  all  exclnsivelj  of  sedi- 
mentary origin  we  might  well  expect,  from  the  analogy  of  other 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  to  find  that  they  must  be  referred  pale- 
ontologically  to  more  than  one  era ;  in  other  words,  that  changes  in 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  as  great  as  those  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  several  such  periods  as  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and 
Permian,  would  be  found  to  have  taken  place  while  the  accumulation 
of  so  enormous  a  pile  of  rocks  was  effected.  But  in  volcanic  archi- 
pelagos, as  in  the  Canaries  for  example,  we  see  the  most  active  of  all 
known  causes,  aqueous  and  igneous,  simultaneously  at  work  to 
produce  great  results  in  a  comparatively  moderate  lapse  of  time. 
The  outpouring  of  repeated  streams  of  lava, — the  showering  down 
upon  land  and  sea  of  volcanic  ashes, — the  sweeping  seaward  of  loose 
sand  and  cinders,  or  of  rocks  ground  down  to  pebbles  and  sand,  by 
torrents  descending  steeply  inclined  channels, — the  undermining 
and  eating  away  of  long  lines  of  sea-cliff  exposed  to  the  swell 
of  a  deep  and  open  ocean, — above  all,  the  injection,  both  above 
and  below  the  sea-level,  of  sheets  of  melted  matter  between  the 
lavas  previously  formed  at  the  surface, — these  operations  may 
combine  to  produce  a  considerable  volume  of  superimposed  matter, 
without  there  being  time  for  any  extensive  change  of  species. 
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Neyertheless,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of 
stony  masses  formed  even  under  such  favourable  circumstances? 
for  the  analogy  of  tertiary  volcanic  regions  lends  no  countenance 
to  the  notion  that  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  25,000,  much  less 
45,000  feet  thick,  like  those  of  Wales,  could  originate  while  one  and 
the  same  fauna  should  continue  to  people  the  earth.  If,  then,  we 
allow  that  25,000  feet  of  matter  may  be  ascribed  to  one  system,  such 
as  the  Silurian,  from  the  top  of  'Uhe  Ludlow"  to  the  base  of  ''the 
Uandeilo  **  inclusive,  we  may  be  prepared  to  find  in  the  next  series 
of  subjacent  rocks,  the  commencement  of  another  assemblage  of 
species,  or  even  in  part  of  genera,  of  organic  remains.  Such  appears 
to  be  the  fact,  and  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  the  Llandeilo 
beds,  the  original  base-line  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  my  account  of  the 
Silurian  formations  in  Great  Britain,  and  proceed  to  say  something 
of  their  foreign  equivalents,,  before  treating  of  rocks  older  than  the 
Silurian. 

It  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digression  to  attempt  to  follow 
the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Silurian  into  Scotland,  the  lake 
country,  Cornwall,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  For  an 
account  of  these  rocks  in  Ireland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  CoL  Port- 
lock's  Report  on  Tyrone,  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Griffith  and 
Prof.  M'Coy,  and  those  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  Survey, 
as  well  as  to  the  sketch  recently  given  by  Sir  R  L  Murchison. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  discover  the  same 
ancient  series  occupying  a  wide  area,  but  in  no  region  as  yet  has  it 
been  observed  to  attain  great  thickness.  Thus,  in  Norway  and 
SwMen,  the  total  thickness  of  strata  of  Silurian  age  is  scarcely 
eqtfal  to  1000  feet*,  although  the  representatives  both  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  of  England  are  not  wanting  there,  and 
even  some  beds  of  schist  have  been  comprehended  which,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  lie  below  the  Llandeilo  group.  In  Russia  the 
Siluiwi  strata,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  see- m  to  be  even  of 
smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  in  Scandinavia,  and  they  appear  to 
consist  chiefly  of  Middle  and  Lower  Silurian^  or  of  a  limestone 
containing  Peniafnerus  obUmguSj  below  which  are  strata  with  fossils 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  England.  The 
lowest  rock  with  organic  remains  yet  discovered  is  "  the  Ungulite  or 
Obolus  grit  **  of  St  Petersburg,  probably  coeval  with  the  Llandeilo, 
and  not  exhibiting  any  of  those  peculiar  forms  which  distinguish 
"  the  lingula  flags  "  of  Wales,  or  the  Bohemian  "primordial  fauna  " 
of  Barrande. 

The  shales  and  grits  near  St  Petersburg,  above  alluded  to,  contain 
green  grains  in  their  sandy  layers,  and  are  in  a  singularly  unaltered 
state,  taking  into  account  their  high  antiquity.  The  prevailing 
brachiopods  consist  of  the  Oholvs  or  Ungulite  of  Pander,  and  a 
Siphanotreta  (see  figs.  604,  605.).  As  bearing  on  the  antiquity 
of  this  formation,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  both  genera  have 
recently  been  found  in  our  own  Dudley  limestone. 

^    *  Marchi8on*8  Silaria,  p.  321. 
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SkelU  9f  tke  toweU  kmowm  rbaOiftnm  Bedt  te  Rmaaitu 
Fig.  604.  Fig.  606. 


Sipkonoireta  mittuiemlaUt,  KIchvald. 
Trom  the  Lowest  Silurtan  nndi 


.  'Obolui 
grits.'*  of  Feterabarg. 

a.  outfide  of  perforated  TalTe. 

b.  interior  of  Mme.  shoving  the  termination  of 

the  foramen  within. 


ObolHi  ApolUmit,  Eichwaid. 

From  tne  same  localitj. 

•.  Interior  of  the  larger  or  ventral  valve. 

b,  exterior  of  the  upper  (doraal)  valve. 

(Davidson.) 


Among  the  green  grains  of  the  sandy  strata  above  mentioned. 
Professor  Ehrenberg  has  recently  (1854)  announced  his  discoyery  of 
remains  of  foraniinifera.  These  are  casts  of  the  cells ;  and  amongst 
five  or  six  forms  three  are  considered  by  him  as  referable  to  existing 
genera  (e.  g.,  Textulariay  Rotalioy  and  (xuttuUna), 


SILURIAN   STRATA  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  position  of  some  of  these  strata,  where  they  are  bent  and 
highly  inclined  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  or  where  they  are  nearly 
horizontal  to  the  west  of  that  chain,  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  505. 
p.  892.  But  these  formations  can  be  studied  still  more  advanta- 
geously north  of  the  same  line  of  section,  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  other  regions  north  and  south  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes. 
Here  they  are  found,  as  in  Russia,  nearly  in  horizontal  position,  and 
are  more  rich  in  well-preserved  fossils  than  in  almost  «ny  spot  in 
Europe.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  succession  of  the 
beds  and  their  fossils  have  been  most  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
Crovemment  Surveyors,  the  subdivisions  given  in  the  first  column  of 
the  annexed  list  have  been  adopted. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  Strata  of  New  York.    {Siraia  bdow 
the  Orishany  Sandstone^  see  Table,  p.  430.) 

New  York  Names.  British  Equivalenta. 

I.  Upper  Pentamemii  LimeBtone  '1 


2.  Enciinal  Limeetone 

3.  Delthyrb  Shaly  Limestone 

4.  Pentamems  Limestone 

5.  Tentacnlite  Limestone 

6.  Onondaga  Salt-groap 

7.  Niagara  Group 

8.  Clinton  Qronp 

9.  Medina  Sandstone 

10.  Oneida  Conglomerate 

11.  Qrey  Sandstone 

la.  Hndson  River  Qronp. 

13.  Utica  Slate 

14.  Trenton  Limestone 

15.  Black-River  Limestone 

16.  Bird*8-£ye  limestone 

17.  Chazy  limestone 

18.  CalciferoQS  Sandstone 


Upper  Siloiian   (or  Ladlow  and 
Wenlock  formations). 


1  Middle  Silurian  (or  Caradoc  Sand- 
stone). 

Lower  Silurian  (or  Llandeilo  beds). 


19.  Potsdam  Sandstone 


{Cambrian  ?  (or  Lingnla  flags  and 
beds,  older  than  **£e  Llandeilo*^. 

In  the  second  column  of  the  same  table  I  have  added  the  supposed 

British  equivalents.    All  paleontologists,  European  and  American, 
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such  as  MM.  de  Yernenil,  D.  Sharpe,  Fro£  Hall,  and  others,  who  have 
entered  upon  this  compariaon,  admit  that  there  is  a  marked  general 
correspondence  in  the  succession  of  fossil  forms,  and  even  species,  as 
we  trace  the  oi^anic  remains  downwards  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  beds ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  paraUel  each  minor  subdivision. 
In  r^ard  to  the  three  following  points  there  is  little  difference  of 
opinion. 

Ist  That  the  Niagara  Limestone,  No.  7.,  over  which  the  river  of 
that  name  is  precipitated  at  the  great  cataract,  together  with  its 
underlying  shides,  corresponds  to  the  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  of 
Enghmd.  Among  the  species  common  to  this  formation  in  America 
and  Eun^  are  Calymene  Blumenbachiiy  HanuUonotus  delphinoce- 
phahu{Ag.  587.),  with  several  other  trilobites ;  Bhynchandla  fFiUani, 
and  B.  cuneeUa;  Orihi$  ekgantuiOj  Pentamerus  gedeatuSy  with  many 
more  brachiopods ;  Orthoceras  annuUUum,  among  the  cephalopodous 
shells ;  and  Favosiies  gothiandica^  with  other  large  corals. 

2nd.  That  the  Clinton  Groups  No.  8.,  containing  Pentamerus 
Mmgtu  and  P.  ketnSy  and  related  more  nearly  by  its  fossil  species 
with  the  beds  above  than  with  those  below,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Middle  Silurian  as  above  defined,  p.  441. 

3rd.  That  the  Hudson  Biver  Groups  No.  12.,  and  the  Trenton 
limestone,  No.  14.,  agree  paleontologically  with  the  Llandeilo  fiags, 
containing  in  common  with  them  several  species  of  trilobites,  such 
9sAiapkus  {Isotelus)  gigaSf  Trinueieus  concentricus  (fig.  598.  p.  445.); 
and  yarious  shells,  such  as  OrihU  stritUukty  Orthis  biforata  (or  Q.  lynx), 
0.  porctUa  (0.  oecidentaUs  of  Hall)^  Bellerophon  hUobatus^  &c.* 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  his  report  on  the  mollusca  collected  by  me  from 
these  strata  in  North  America  f,  has  concluded  that  the  number  of 
species  common  to  the  Silurian  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
is  between  30  and  40  per  cent;  a  result  which,  although  no  doubt 
liable  to  future  modification,  when  a  larger  comparison  shall  have 
been  made,  proves,  nevertheless,  that  many  of  the  species  had  a  wide 
geographical  range.  It  seems  that  comparatively  few  of  the  gas- 
teropods  and  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  of  North  America  can  be 
identified  specifically  with  European  fossils,  while  no  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  brachiopoda^  of  which  my  collection  chiefiy  consisted, 
are  the  same.  In  explanation  of  these  facts,  it  is  suggested  that 
most  of  the  recent  brachiopoda  (especially  theorthidiform  ones)  are 
inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  that  they  may  have  had  a  wider  geo- 
graphical range  than  shells  living  near  shore.  The  predominance  of 
bivalve  mollusca  of  this  peculiar  class  has  caused  the  Silurian  period 
to  be  sometimes  styled  **  the  age  of  brachiopods." 

The  calcareous  beds,  Nos.  15, 16, 17,  and  18.,  below  the  Trenton 
Limestone  have  been  considered  by  M,  de  Yemeuil  as  Lower 
Silurian,  because  they  contain  certain  species,  such  as  Asaphus 
(hotelus)  gigaSy  nUenus  crcLSsicattdOy  and  Orthoceras  bilineatum,  in 
common  with  the  overlying  Trenton  Limestone.}    But,  according  to 

*  See  Murchison'B  Siluria,  p.  414.  %  See.   G^oL  Francii,  Bulletin, 

t  Quart  GeoL  Jonrn.,  vol  iy.  vol.  iv.  p.  651.  1847. 
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Prof.  Hall,  the  lUiBnus  was  erroneously  identified,  an  error  to  which 
he  confesses  that  he  himself  contributed ;  and  on  the  whole  these 
lower  beds  contain,  he  thinks,  a  very  distinct  set  of  species,  only 
three  or  four  of  them  out  of  eighty-tluree  passing  upwards  into  the 
incumbent  formations.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Black  Biver  Limestcme,  No.  15.,  contains 
certain  forms  of  Orthoceras  of  enormous  size  (some  of  them  8  or 
9  feet  long !),  of  the  subgenera  Ormoceras  and  Endoceras^  seeming 
to  represent  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Orthoceras  limestone  of  Sweden. 
Moreover,  the  general  facies  of  the  fauna  of  all  these  beds  is 
essentially  similar.  Another  ground  for  extending  our  comparison 
of  the  IJandeilo  beds  of  Europe  as  far  down  as  the  calciferoos 
sandstone  is  derived  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Logan  in  Canada, 
and  the  study  by  Mr.  Salter  of  the  fossils  cdlected  by  the  Cana- 
dian Surveyor  near  the  S.  E.  end  dT  the  Ottawa  River,  where  one 
mass  of  limestone  incloses  species  common  to  all  the  beds  from 
the  Calciferous  Sandstone  (No.  18.)  up  to  the  Trenton  Limestone 
(No.  14.).  In  this  rock,  the  Asaphus  ffigas  and  other  well-known 
Trenton  species  are  blended  with  the  Maclurea  (a  left-handed 
Euomphalus,  fig.  606.),  a  genus  characteristic  of  the  Chazy  Lime- 

FbuUtflrom  AUumetU  Rapidt,  Riper  Otlava,  Canadm, 
m  Fig.  606. 


Maektrea  Logani\  Salter. 
9,  view  of  the  theU.  A.  its  curious  op«rcalu]n. 

K«-6W.  Stone,   or    No.  17;    and  Murchisonia   ffraeiUs 

(fig.  607.)  is  another  Trenton  Limestone  species 
found  in  the  same  Silurian  limestone  of  Ca- 
nada f;  while  one  of  the.  most  common  shells 
in  it  is  the  Rapkistoma?  {Euampkahu)  uni- 
angulatumy  Hall,  a  species  characteristic  in 
_  New  York  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  itsel£ 

Murt^isonia  gracOft,  Hall.       In  Canada,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
A  fossij  ciiararteristic  of  Potsdam   Sandstouc  underlies  the   above-men- 

tlte  Trenton  Limestone.      .  _        ,  ,       -  .  -.-^ 

The  genus  u  common  in  tioHcd  cslcareous  rocks,  but  coutams  a  different 
suite  of  fossils,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 
In  parts  of  the  globe  still  more  remote  from  Europe  the  Silurian 
strata  have  also  been  recognized,  as  in  South  America,  Australia, 
and  recently  by  Captain  Strachey  in  Lidia.  Li  all  these  regions  the 
facies  of  the  fauna,  or  the  types  of  organic  life,  enable  us  to  recognize 
the  contemporaneous  origin  of  the  rocks ;  but  the  fossil  species  are 
distinct,  showing  that  the  old  notion  of  a  universal  dififusion 
throughout  the  **  primseval  seas  "  of  one  uniform  specific  fauna  was 

♦  Hall ;  Forster  and  Whitney's  Report         f  l^og^n,  Beport,  Brit  Assoc  Ipswich, 
on  Lake  Superior,  Ft  XL  1S51.  pp.  59.  63. 
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quite  unfoimdedy  geographical  prorinoes  haying  eyidentlj  existed  in 
ihe  oldest  as  in  the  most  modern  times.* 

WhUher  ihe  SUurian  roeJu  are  of  deep-water  origin.  —  The 
grounds  relied  up<m  hj  Professor  £.  Forhes  for  inferring  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  Silurian  Fauna  is  indicatiye  of  a  sea  more  than  70 
&thoms  deep,  are  the  following :  first,  the  small  size  of  the  greater 
nomher  of  conchifera ;  secondly,  the  paucitj  of  pectinihranchiata  (or 
spiral  uniyalyes);  thirdly,  the  great  number  of  floaters,  such  as 
BeQerapkon^  Orthoeeraiy  &c. ;  fourthly,  the  abundance  of  orthidiform 
brachiopoda ;  fifthly,  the  absence  or  great  rarity  of  fossil  fish. 

It  is  donbUees  true  that  some  liying  Terthrahikt^  on  the  coast  of 
Australia^  inhabit  shallow  water;  but  all  the  known  species,  allied 
in  fonn  to  the  extinct  OrtMsy  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Forbes,  in  adyocating  these  yiews, 
was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  shores,  bounding  the  Silurian  sea 
in  Shropshire,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  littoral  species  of  this  early 
date  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Such  facts  are  not  inconsistent 
with  his  theory ;  for  he  has  shown,  in  another  work,  how,  on  the 
coast  of  Lyda,  deep  sea  strata  are  at  present  forming  in  the  Medi« 
terranean^  in  ihe  yicinity  of  high  and  steep  land. 

Had  we  discoyered  the  ancient  delta  of  some  large  Silurian 
river,  we  should  doubtless  haye  known  more  of  the  shallow-water, 
brackish-water,  and  fluyiatile  animals,  and  of  the  terrestrial  flora  of 
tiie  period  under  consideration.  To  assume  that  there  were  no  such 
deltas  in  the  Silurian  world,  would  be  almost  as  gratuitous  an 
hypothesis,  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific 
to  indulge  in  a  similar  generalization  respecting  the  actual  condition 
of  the  globe. 

CAKBBIAN  GBOUP. 

Upper  Cambrian,  —  We  haye  next  to  consider  the  fossiliferous 
strata  that  occupy  a  lower  position  than  the  ^Llandeilo  beds," 
which  last  form,  as  we  haye  seen,  the  Lower  diyision  of  the  great 
Silurian  series,  as  originally  defined  by  Sir  B.  Murchison.  In 
the  Appendix  to  his  important  work  before  cited  fy  Sir  Roderick 
has  given,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Salter,  a  list  of  no  less  than 
96  species  of  fossils  (of  which  specimens  have  been  examined 
either  by  himself  or  Prof.  McCoy),  all  common  to  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian  strata,  or,  in  other  words,  which,  being  found 
either  in  the  Ludlow  or  Wenlock  beds,  are  also  met  with  in  the 
Llandeilo  formation.  The  range  upwards  of  so  many  species  from 
the  inferior  to  the  superior  group  shows  that,  independently  of 
the  link  supplied  by  the  Caradoc  or  Middle  Silurian,  there  is  such 
a  connection  between  the  two  principal  divisions,  as  makes  it 
natural  to  assign  the  whole  to  one  great  period.  To  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  give  a  new  name  to  the  Llandeilo  beds,  or  to  call  them 
Cambrian^  as  has  been  recently  proposed  by  some  geologists,  would 

*  B.  Forbes,  Annir.  Addreas,  ISM.        f  SUiiria,  p.  4eft. 
Qnart  Jonm.  GeoL  Soc,  yoL  z.  p.  3S. 
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be  to  act  in  violatioii  of  the  ordinarj  rules  of  classification,  and 
would  create  much  confusion,  bj  disturbing  a  nomenclature  long  re- 
ceived and  originally  established  on  well-defined  paleontological  data. 
In  Shropshire,  the  classical  region,  where  the  tjpe  of  the  Silnrian 
group  was  first  made  out  by  Murchison,  the  formations  subjacent  to 
the  Llandeilo  consisted  of  qnaijtzose  rocks,  sterile  of  fossils,  or 
yielding  little  more  than  some  obscure  fucoids.  In  North  Wales^ 
Professor  Sedgwick  found  below  the  Bala  Limestone,  long  since 
recognized  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Llandeilo  flags,  a  vast  thickness 
of  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks,  the  lithological  characters  and 
physical  features  of  which  he  studied  assiduously  for  years,  dividing 
them  into  well-marked  formations,  to  which  he  affixed  names. 
Collectively  they  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  rocks  called  by 
him  ^  Cambrian."  They  were  devoid  of  limestone ;  but  in  a  group 
of  micaceous  sandstones  Mr.  K  Davis  discovered  in  1846  the  Un- 
gtiia  named  after  him,  and  from  which  the  name  of  '^Lingula  flags" 
has  since  been  derived.  In  these  flags,  about  1500  or  2000  feet  in 
thickness,  several  other  fossils  were  afierwards  found,  of  difleient 
species  from  those  in  the  Llandeilo  beds.  Amongst  them,  trilobites, 
Agnostus  and  Conoeephalus  (for  genus,  see  fig.  614.),  and  some  rare 
Brachiopoda  and  Bryozoa^  still  unpublished  by  our  Government 
surveyors,  have  been  detected,  and  in  the  inferior  black  slates  of 
North  Wsdes  a  trilobite  called  Paradoaades  (for  genus,  see  fig.  613.)^ 
a  form  stUl  more  characteristic  of  this  era,  together  with  another  of 
the  genus  Olenus  (fig.  610.),  and  a  phyllopod  crustacean  (fig.  608.V 

FomOt  of  ike  **  LHtgmla  Flagg,"  or  bnoat  PbuHiftromi  Boeks  cfBrHaim. 
Fig.  eoa.  Fig.  609.  Fig.  610. 


i^ 


BtfnunoeariM  vermteamda^  Ltngtda  Da9i$ii\  M'Coj. 

S**tor.  a.  I  nataral  tlxe. 

A  Pbfllopod  CrttstacMa.  b,  dJ«torted  by  cltHTagCL  i  nat.  aiw. 

4  out.  file. 

**  UngnU  FUgt  '*  of  Dolgdly,  and  FTettf nlog ;  V.  Walet. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  between  the  Bala  Limestone  and  the 
Lingula  Flags  there  is  a  thickness  of  11,000  feet  of  strata,  in  which 
GraptolUes  and  certain  species  of  Asaphus,  Calymene,  and  Ogygia 
occur.  These  may  be  referred  at  present  to  the  Silurian  series,  but 
the  exact  limits  between  them  and  the  Lingula  Flags  cannot  yet  be 
assigned. 

We  might  have  anticipated,  as  already  remarked,  p.  446.,  that» 
whenever  a  fossil  Fauna  was  discovered  in  the  Cambrian  strata,  it 
would  be  found  to  consist  of  distinct  species,  and  even,  to  a  large 
extent)  of  distinct  genera;  for,  although  geological  periods  are  of 
very  unequal  value  in  regard  to  the  lapse  of  time  (see  p.  104.X  *°^ 
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our  lines  of  separation  may  often  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  yet  in  no 
part  of  the  world  have  we  hitherto  examined  a  succession  of  rock^ 
haring  so  great  a  thickness  as  45,000  feet,  even  where  they  are  made 
ap  in  part  of  volcanic  materials,  which  have  been  referred  to  one 
period  as  being  characterized  by  one  and  the  same  fauna. 

The  first  formation  mentioned  by.P^of.  Sedgwick,  beneath  the  Bala 
limestone  (and  its  associated  beds  of  sandstone)  in  N.  Wales,  are 
certain  beds,  7000  feet  thick,  called  the  Arenig  slates  and  porphyry. 
Under  them  he  finds  the  Tremadoc  Slates,  1000  feet  thick,  and  next 
the  Lingula  Flags,  already  described,  1500  feet  or  more,  which,  in 
accordance  with  views  first  put  forward  by  Mr.  Salter,  I  have 
referred  provisionally  to  an  Upper  Cambrian  group. 

Lower  Cambrian,  —  To  the  Lingula  Flags  last  enumerated,  another 
series^  called  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  the  Bangor  Group,  succeeds  in  the 
descending  order,  comprising,  1st,  the  Harlech  Grits,  500  feet  thicks 
and  next  the  Llanberis  Slates,  1000  feet.  These  formations  have 
as  yet  proved  barren  of  organic  remains  in  N.  Wales ;  but  in  Ireland, 
immediately  opposite  Anglesea  and  Caernarvon,  rocks  of  the  same 
mineral  character  as  the  Bangor  Group,  and  occupying  precisely  the 
same  place  in  the  geological  series,  have  afforded  two  species  of 
zoophytes,  to  which  Professor  Forbes  has  given  the  name  of  Oldhamia 
(figs.  611  and  612.).     The  position  of  these  rocks  has  been  decided 

Tke  motf  Ancitnt  FouOt  ffet  known  (ISM). 

Fig.  61S. 


Fig.  611. 


OUhmmia  nuUatm,  Forbes. 
Wlcklow,  Ireland. 


Oldhamia  antigua,  Forbes. 
Wlcklow,  Ireland. 

by  the  Government  Surveyors,  and  confirmed  by  Sir  B.  Murchison, 
so  that  here  we  behold  the  relics  of  the  most  ancient  organic  bodies 
yet  known.  We  are  of  course  unable  at  present  to  determine 
whether  they  belong  to  the  same  fauna  as  the  fossils  of  the  *' Lin- 
gula Flags,"  or  to  an  older  one.  The  beds  containing  them  may 
provisionally  be  called  Lower  Cambrian,  for  it  will  always  happen 
that  our  inquiries  will  terminate  downwards  in  rocks  affording  very 
imperfect  materials  for  classification.  This  will  continue  to  be  the 
case,  however  many  steps  we  may  make  in  future  in  penetrating 
into  the  remoter  annals  of  the  past 

0  0  3 
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Bohemia. — M.  Barrande,  in  his  admirable  monograph  on  the  Pa- 
leozoic rocks  of  Bohemia,  has  hud  much  stress  on  the  distinctness 
and  isohition  of  what  he  calls  the  ^  Protozoic  schists^"  which  attain 
a  thickness  of  1200  feet,  and  lie  at  the  base  of  the  whole  Silurian 
group,  as  defined  by  him.  These  schists  have  no  limestone  associated 
with  them,  and  are  regarded  bj  M.  Barrande  as  contemporaneous 
with  the  ''Lingula  Flags"  of  N.  Wales.  So  &r  as  he  has  yet 
carried  his  researches,  this  **  primordial  fauna^**  as  he  designates  it, 
has  yielded  scarcely  any  other  fossils  than  Trilobites,  the  other 
animal  remains  consisting  of  a  Pteropod,  some  Cystidese,  and  an 
OrthiSy  all  of  new  and  peculiar  species.  Of  the  Trilobites,  eyen  the 
genera,  with  the  exception  of  one  {Agnostus^  figs.  615  and  616.),  are 
peculiar.  These  genera  are  Paradoxides  ^(see  fig.  613),  of  which 
there  are  no  less  than  twelye  species,  Conoeephalus  (fig.  614.),  Elfy- 

Fossils  qftie  loufest  FossOiferous  Beds  in  Bokemia^  or  **  Primordiai  Zone  "  «(f  Barrmide. 
Ffg.  619.  Flf.  614. 


Qmocepkalus  sMatus,  Emmricfa. 

^  nat.  sUe. 

Otaiets  and  Skrey. 


ParadoxUes  Bokemfems,  Barr. 

About  one  third  natural  site. 

**  Lowest   Silurian  beds"  of 

Glnets,  Bohemia. 

(Etage  C.  of  Barrande.) 


Flg.6I6i 


Agmosims  integer,  Beyrlch. 
Nat.  lixe  and  magnified. 


Fif.eiS. 


Agnostms  BeM,  Barr. 
Nai.  ftixe,  Skrey. 


socephaluSy  Sao  (fig.  617.),  Arionelhis, 
and  Hydrocephalus,  They  have  all  a 
facies  of  their  own,  dependent  on  the 
multiplication  of  their  thoracic  s^- 
ments,  and  the  diminution  of  their 
caudal  shield  or  pygidium. 

All  the  Bohemian  species  dififer  as 
Sao  hirsmta,  Barrande.  in  lu  rarioiu  yet  from  any  found  in  England,  which 
The  .,iSf1inL^^lath?nd7ckte  the  ^ay  be  owiug  chicfly  to  the  very  small 

morphoiU  progrewe*,  A,  c.  the  body  or  it  maj  bo  duo  entirely  to  the  infln- 

segmentc  begin  to  be  developed ;  in  •'  ,  .      ,  ▼ 

the  sUge  d  the  eyes  are  introduced,    eUCC  of  ffeographical   CaUSCS      It   SeemS 

but  the  facial  sutures  are  not  com-  xi.   i       ^  a  ^t.         •  v 

Dieted ;  at  e  the  foil-grown  animal,  nevertheless  to  Confirm  the  view  here 
taif  iu  iruo  dae,  i.  .bown.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  «  primordial  Eono  "  being 

characterized  by  fossils  distinguishable  from  the  Llandeilo,  or 
Lower  Silurian  group;  because  the  other  and  higher  Silurian  for- 
mations of  Barrande  have  each  of  them  many  species  in  common 
with  the  successive  subdivisions  of  the  British  series. 
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One  of  the  BO-caUed  '^primordial"  Trilobites  of  the  genus  Sao, 
a  fimn  not  foand  as  jet  elsewhere  in  the  world,  lias  afforded  M.  Bar- 
nmde  a  fine  illustration  of  the  metamorphosis  of  these  creatares ; 
for  he  has  traced  them  through  no  less  than  twenty  stages  of  their 
development.  A  few  of  these  changes  have  been  selected  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  accompanjing  figures,  that  the  reader  may  learn  the 
gradual  maimer  in  which  differ^it  segments  of  the  body  and  the  eyes 
make  their  appearance.  When  we  reflect  on  the  altered  and  crys- 
talline condition  usually  belonging  to  rocks  of  this  age,  and  how 
devoid  of  life  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  North  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Shrc^Mhire,  the  information  respecting  such  minute  details  of 
the  Natural  History  of  these  crustaceans,  as  is  supplied  by  the  Bo- 
hemian strata,  may  well  excite  our  astonishment,  and  may  reasonably 
lead  us  to  indulge  a  hope  that  geologists  may  one  day  gain  an  insight 
into  the  conditicm  of  the  planet  and  its  inhabitants  at  eras  long  an- 
tecedent to  the  Cambrian ;  for  those  parts  of  the  globe  which  have 
been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  as  rigorous  as  North  Wales  and  Bohemia 
ue  insignificant  spots,  and  we  are  eyery  day  discoyering  new  areas, 
especially  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  beds  as  old  as  the 
^  primordial  schists,**  or  older,  may  be  studied. 

Sweden  and  Norway, — The  Lingula  Flags  of  North  Wales,  and 
the  "primordial  schists"  of  Bohemia^  are  represented  in  Sweden  by 
strata,  the  fossils  of  which  have  been  described  by  an  able  naturalist, 
M.  Attgelin,  in  his  <"  Palnontologica  Suecica  (1852-4).''  The  ''  alum 
schists,"  as  they  are  called  in  Sweden,  resting  on  a  fucoid-sandstone, 
contain  trilobites  belonging  to  the  genera  Faradoxides^  OlenuSy 
AgnoihUy  and  others,  some  of  which  present  rudimentary  forms,  like 
^  genus  last  mentioned,  without  eyes,  and  with  the  body  seg- 
ments scarcely  developed,  and  others  again  have  the  number  of  seg- 
ments excessively  multiplied,  as  in  Paradaxidet,  These  peculiarities 
agree  with  the  characters  of  the  crustaceans  met  with  in  the  Upper 
Cambrian  strata,  before  mentioned. 

United  States  and  Canada.— In  the  table,  at  p.  448.,  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  relative  position  of  the  Potsdam  Sandstone, 
which  has  long  been  known  as  the  lowest  fossiliferous  formation  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
St  Lawrence  in  Canada,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain, 
where,  as  at  Eeesville,  it  is  a  white  quartzose  fine-grained  grit, 
ahnost  passing  into  quarteite.  It  is  divided  into  horizontal  ripple- 
marked  beds,  very  like  those  of  the  Lingula  flags  of  Britain,  and 
replete  with  a  small  round-shaped  Lingula  in  such  numbers  as  to 
divide  the  rock  into  parallel  planes,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 
scales  of  mica  in  some  micaceous  sandstones.  This  formation,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Logan,  is  700  feet  thick  in  Canada ;  the  lower  portion 
consisting  of  a  conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles ;  the  upper  part  of 
sandstone  containing  fucoids,  and  perforated  by  small  vertical  holes, 
which  are  very  characteristic  of  the  rock,  and  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  anncdids  (ScoUthut  linearis). 

On  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Beauhamois  and  else- 

oo  4 
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where,  manj  fossil  footprints  haye  been  observed  on  the  surface  of 
its  rippled  layers.  These  impressions  were  first  noticed  bj  Mr. 
Abraham,  of  Montreal,  in  1847,  and  were  supposed  to  be  tracks  of  a 
tortoise ;  but  Mr.  Logan  has  since  brought  some  of  the  slabs  to 
London,  together  with  numerous  casts  of  other  slabs^  enabling  Pro- 
fessor Owen  to  correct  the  idea  first  entertained,  and  to  decide  that 
they  were  not  due  to  a  chelonian,  nor,  as  he  imagines,  to  any  vertebrate 
creature.  The  Hunterian  Professor  inclines  to  the  belief  that  they 
are  the  trails  of  more  than  one  species  of  articulate  animal,  probably 
allied  to  the  King  Crab,  or  Limuhu.  Between  the  two  rows  of 
foot-tracks  runs  an  impressed  median  line  or  channel,  supposed  by 
the  Professor  to  hare  been  made  by  a  caudal  appendix  rather  than 
by  a  prominent  part  of  the  trunk.  Some  individuals  appear  to  have 
had  three,  and  others  five  pairs,  of  limbs  used  for  locomotion.  The 
width  of  the  tracks  between  the  outermost  impressions  varies  from  3^ 
to  5^  inches,  which  would  imply  a  creature  of  much  larger  dimen* 
sions  than  any  organic  body  yet  obtained  from  strata  of  such  an- 
tiquity. Their  size  alone  is  therefore  important,  as  warning  us  of  the 
danger  of  drawing  any  inference,  from  mere  negative  evidence, 
as  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  fauna  of  the  earlier  seas* 

Mr.  Logan  informs  us*,  that  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  and  the 
Potsdam  Sandstone  in  Canada  rest  unconformably  on  a  still  older 
series  of  aqueous  rocks,  which,  as  he  says,  may  be  Cambrian  (Lower 
Cambrian,  or,  perhaps,  still  older  ?),  and  which  include  conglomerates 
and  beds  of  limestone.  In  both  of  these,  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime 
are  frequently  observed.  That  these  contorted  rocks  are  of  aqueous 
origin,  he  infers  from  the  presence  of  quartz  pebbles  in  the  conglo- 
merates. Together  with  the  associated  igneous  masses,  this  imci^it 
series  attains  a  thickness  of  at  least  10,000  feet,  in  the  Lake  Huron 
district,  and  includes  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  that  part  of  Canada, 
Below  these  again  lies  gneiss,  with  interstratified  marble,  in  which 
crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime  both  large  and  small  are  not  uncommon. 
This  phosphate,  as  Mr.  Logan  suggests,  may  have  ^a  possible  con- 
nection with  life  in  those  ancient  rocks." 

Li  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  and  in  fig.  83.  p.  59.,  the  reader 
may  refer  to  a  section  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  where  the  Devonian 
strata  lie  unconformably  on  the  highly  inclined  Silurian  schists,  and 
I  have  cited  the  eloquent  reflections  of  Playfair  when  he  looked,  with 
his  teacher  Hutton,  '^  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time.''  But  in  the  lake 
district  of  N.  America,  the  Potsdam  Saundstone^  forming  the  upper  or 
horizontal  series,  is  older  than  even  the  inclined  strata  of  St.  Abb's 
Head  in  Scotland.  Li  Canada  again,  we  behold  the  monuments  of 
still  another  period  in  the  remote  distance,  attesting,  as  Playfair 
exclaimed,  ^  how  much  farther  the  reason  may  go  than  the  imagina- 
tion can  venture  to  follow." 

Valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  — Mr.  Dale  Owen  has  recently 
published  a  graphic  sketch,  in  his  survey  of  Wisconsin  (1852),  of 
the  lowest  sedimentary  rocks  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi^ 

*  Quart.  GeoL  Jonrn.,  toL  viiL  p.  210. 
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Ijing  at  the  base  of  the  whole  Silurian  series.    They  are  manj 
fig  gjg,  hundred  feet  thick,  and  for  the  most  part 

similar  in  character  to  the  Potsdam  Sandstone 
above  described,  but  including  in  their  upper 
portions  intercalated  bands  of  magnesian 
limestone,  and  in  their  lower  some  argilla- 
ceous beds.  Among  the  shells  of  these  strata 
are  species  oiLingtila  andOrthis,  and  several 
trilobites  of  the  new  genus  Dihelocephalus 
(fig.  618.).  These  rocks,  occurring  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  seem  destined 
hereafter  to  throw  great  light  on  the  state 
of  organic  life  in  the  Cambrian  period.  Six 
beds  containing  trilobites,  separated  bj  strata 
^"SSe^J^  ^^iStS*'    ^™  ^^  *®  ^^  ^®®*  ^eK  are  already  enu- 

A  hf^  cnutafCMn  of  the  Olenold  morated. 

f^iiTor  St.  Croix,  on  £  upper      ReUitUm    of    SUurtan    and    Cambrian 
^^^^^^-  Faunas.  —  That  there  is  a  considerable  con- 

nection between  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  faunas,  not- 
withstanding that  nearly  every  species  maybe  distinct, seems  evident ; 
but  it  may  not  be  a  closer  one  than  that  existing  between  the  Upper 
Silurian  and  Devonian.  This  I  infer  from  the  following  facts, — ^that  in 
Bohemia,  where  the  Cambrian  or  primordial  fauna  of  Barrande  is  best 
developed,  it  consists  mainly  of  Trilobites ;  and  of  this  order  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  genera  and  all  the  species,  more  than  twenty  in 
number,  are,  with  one  exception  {Agnosttts  pU^ormis),  distinct  from 
the  Silurian.  But  M*  Barrande  observes  that  out  of  thirty-nine 
Silurian  genera  of  Trilobites,  no  less  than  eleven  pass  upwards  into 
the  Devonian.  K,  therefore,  we  had  only  trilobites  in  the  latter,  its 
generic  relationship  to  the  Silurian  fauna  would  appear  greater  than 
that  of  the  Silurian  to  the  Cambrian.  And,  though  the  detaib  of 
the  English  rocks  of  this  age  are  not  yet  fully  known,  the  species  at 
least  appear  all  to  be  distinct  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  fossils  of  the  Swedish  strata,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  to  those  of 
America. 

A  distinctive  character,  therefore,  is  given  to  the  fauna  of  this 
period,  by  which  we  seem  to  be  carried  one  step  further  back  into 
the  history  of  organic  life. 

Supposed  Period  of  Invertebrate  Animals, 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian  system  a 
bone-bed  occurs  near  Ludlow,  in  which  the  remains  of  fish  are  abun- 
dant, and  amongst  them  some  of  a  highly  organized  structure,  referred 
to  the  genus  Onchus,  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  R  Murchison  for 
having  first  announced,  in  1840,  the  discovery  of  these  ichthyolites, 
and  he  then  spoke  of  them  as  ^the  most  ancient  beings  of  their 
class.**  Li  his  new  and  excellent  work,  entitled  "  Siluria"  (p.  239.^ 
he  reverts  to  the  opinion  formerly  expressed  by  him,  and  observes 
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that  tlie  active  researches  of  the  last  fourteen  years  in  Europe  and 
America  **  have  failed  to  modify  that  generalization,''  adding  **  the 
Silurian  system,  therefore,  may  be  r^arded  as  representing  a  long 
early  period,  in  which  no  vertebrated  animals  had  been  called  into 
existence." 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  that  as  yet  no 
remains  of  fish  are  on  record  as  coming  from  any  stratum  older  than 
the  base  of  the  "  Upper  Ludlow."  (See  above,  p.  436.)  When  we  re- 
flect on  the  number  of  MoUusks,  Echinoderms,  Corals,  Trilobites, 
and  other  fossils  already  obtained  from  Silurian  strata  below  ^^  the 
Ludlow,"  we  may  well  ask,  whether  any  other  set  of  fossiliferous 
formations  were  ever  studied  with  equal  diligence  and  over  so  vast 
an  area  without  yielding  some  ichthyolites. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  permitted  to  hesitate  before  we  accept, 
even  on  such  evidence,  so  sweeping  a  conclusion,  as  that  the  globe^ 
for  ages  after  it  was  habitable  by  all  the  great  classes  of  inverte- 
brata,  remained  wholly  untenanted  by  vetebrate  animals.  Li  the  first 
place,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  detected  no  insects,  or  land- 
shells,  or  freshwater  pulmoniferous  moUusks,  or  terrestrial  cros- 
taceanS)  or  plants  (except  fucoids),  in  rocks  below  the  Upper 
Silurian.  Their  absence  may  admit  of  explanation,  by  supposing  all 
the  deposits  of  that  era  hitherto  examined  to  have  been  formed  in 
seas  far  from  land  or  beyond  the  influence  of  rivers.  Here  and 
there  indeed  a  shallow-water,  or  even  a  littoral  deposit  may  have 
been  met  with,  as  in  North  Wales,  for  example,  and  North  America ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  Silurian  deposits,  as  at  present  known, 
have  certainly  a  more  pelagic  character  than  any  other  equally  im- 
portant formations. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  not  perhaps  a  mere  fortuitous  coincidenee, 
that  the  only  stratum  which  has  yielded  the  remains  of  land- 
plants  IS  also  the  only  one  which  has  afforded  the  bones  of  fish. 
Bone-beds  in  general,  such  as  that  of  the  Lias  near  Bristol,  those  of 
the  Trias  near  Stuttgardt,  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  near 
Bristol  and  Armagh,  and  lastly  that  of  the  "  Upper  Ludlow,"  are 
remarkable  for  containing  teeth  and  bones,  much  rolled  and  im- 
plying transportation  from  a  distance.  The  associaticm  of  the  spores 
of  Lycopodiaceas  (see  p.  436.)  with  the  Ludlow  fish-bones  shows  that 
plants  had  been  washed  from  some  dry  land,  then  existing,  and  had 
been  drifted  into  a  common  submarine  receptacle  with  the  bones. 
More  usually,  however,  the  "  Upper  Ludlow,"  like  the  **  Lower 
Silurian,"  is  devoid  of  plants  and  equally  destitute  of  ichthyolites. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Cephsdopoda  were  so  abundant  in  the 
Silurian  period  that  they  may  have  discharged  the  functions  of  fish  ; 
to  which  we  may  reply  that  both  classes  coexisted  in  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian period,  and  both  of  them  swarmed  together  in  theCarboni^arous 
and  Liassic  seas,  as  they  do  now  in  certain  parts  of  the  ocean.  We 
may  also  suggest  that  we  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
distribution  of  scattered  bones  and  teeth  or  the  skeletons  of  dead 
fish  on  the  floor  of  the  existing  ocean,  to  have  a  right  to  thecnise 
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with  oonildenoe  on  ihe  absence  of  such  relics  over  wide  spaces  at 
former  eras. 

They  who  in  our  own  times  have  explored  the  bed  of  the  sea  inform 
OS  that  it  is  in  general  as  barren  of  vertebrate  remains  as  the  soil  of 
a  forest  on  which  thousands  of  mammalia  and  reptiles  may  have 
flourished  for  centuries.  In  the  summer  of  1860,  Prof.  E.  Forbes 
and  Mr.  McAndrew  dredged  the  bed  of  the  British  seas  from  the  Isle 
of  Poribind  to  the  Land's  End  in  Comwally  and  thence  again  to  Shet- 
land, recording  and  tabulating  the  numbers  of  the  various  organic 
bodies  brought  up  bj  them  in  the  course  of  140  distinct  dredgings, 
made  at  different  distances  from  the  shore^  some  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
others  forty  miles  distant.  The  list  of  species  of  marine  invertebrate 
animals,  whether  Radiata,  Mollusca,  or  Articulata,  was  very  great, 
and  the  number  of  individuals  enormous ;  but  the  only  instances  of 
vertebrate  animals  consisted  of  a  few  ear-bones  and  two  or  three 
vertebrae  of  fish,  in  all  not  above  six  relics. 

It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  Mr.  McAndrew  should  have 
dredged  the  great  "Ling  Banks"  or  cod-fishery  grounds  off  the 
Shetland  Islands  for  shells  without  obtaining  the  bones  or  teeth  of 
any  dead  fish,  although  he  sometimes  drew  up  live  fish  from  the 
mud.  This  is  the  more  singular,  because  tliere  are  some  areas  where 
recent  fish-bones  occur  in  the  same  northern  seas  in  profusion,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  **  (see  Index,  **  Vidal ") ; 
two  bone-beds  having  been  discovered  by  British  hydrographers,  one 
in  the  Irish  sea^  and  the  other  in  the  sea  near  the  Faroe  Isles,  the  first 
of  them'  two,  and  the  other  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  where 
the  lead  brings  up  ever3rwhere  the  vertebrae  of  fish  from  various 
depths  between  45  to  235  fathoms.  These  may  be  compared  to  the 
Upper  Ludlow  bone-bed ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  of  our  times, 
as  on  that  of  the  Silurian  epoch,  there  are  other  wide  spaces  where 
00  bones  are  imbedded  in  mud  or  sand. 

It  may  be  true,  though  it  sounds  somewhat  like  a  paradox,  that 
fiflh  leave  behind  them  no  memorials  of  their  presence  in  places 
where  they  swarm  and  multiply  freely ;  whereas  currents  may  drifb 
their  bones  in  great  numbers  to  regions  wholly  destitute  of  living 
flsh.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  quite  analogous  to  what 
takes  place  on  the  habitable  land,  where,  instead  of  the  surface 
becoming  encumbered  with  heaps  of  skeletons  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  land-reptiles,  all  solid  bony  substances  are  removed  after 
death  by  chemical  processes,  or  by  the  digestive  powers  of  pre- 
daceous  beasts  ;  so  that,  if  at  some  future  period  a  geologist  should 
seek  for  monuments  of  the  former  existence  of  such  creatures,  he 
must  look  anywhere  rather  than  in  the  area  where  they  flourished. 
He  must  search  for  them  in  spots  which  were  covered  at  the  time 
with  water,  and  to  which  some  bones  or  carcases  may  have  been 
occasionally  carried  by  floods  and  permanently  buried  in  sediment. 

In  the  annexed  Table,  a  few  dates  are  set  before  the  reader  of  the 
discovery  of  different  classes  of  animals  in  ancient  rocks,  to  enable 
him  to  perceive  at  a  glance  how  gradual  has  been  our  progress  in 
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tracing  back  the  signs  of  Yertebrata  to  formations  of  high  antiquity. 
Such  facts  maj  be  useful  in  warning  us  not  to  assume  too  hastily 
that  the  point  which  our  retrospect  may  have  reached  at  the  present 
moment  can  be  regarded  as  fixing  the  date  of  the  first  introduction 
of  any  one  class  of  beings  upon  the  earth. 

Dates  of  the  Discovery  of  different  Classes  of  Fossil  Vertehrata ; 
showing  the  gradiud  Progress  made  in  tracing  them  to  Rocks  of 
higher  Antiquity. 


ManiTnalia. 


Tew. 

FommtioDs. 

Geographical  LocaBtle*. 

1798. 

Middle  Eocene  (or  B.  i.  p.  223.). 

Ptois    (Gjpsum   of 
Montmartre).^ 

1818. 

Lower  Oolite. 

1847. 

Upper  Trias. 

Stuttgardt.* 

1782. 

Middle  Eocene  (or  B.  I  p.  223.). 

Paris    (Gjpsom   of 
Montmartre).* 

1839. 

Lower  Eocene. 

London    (Sheppey 
Clay).» 

1710. 

Permian  (or  Zechstem). 

Thnringia.* 

1844. 

Carboniferoos. 

Saarbruck^earTrcTes.' 

1852. 

Upper  Devonian. 

Elgin.' 

1709. 

Permian  (or  Kupfer-schiefer). 

Thuringia.' 

1793. 

CarboniferouB  (Mountain  lime- 
Btone). 

Glasgow.  M 

1828. 

DeTonian. 

Caithness." 

1840. 

Upper  Silurian. 

Ludlow." 

Aves. 


Beptilia. 


Pisces. 


*  CuTier  (George).  Bulletin  Soc.  PhilouL  xx.  Scattered  bones  were  found  in 
the  gypsum  some  years  before ;  but  they  were  determined  osteologically,  and 
their  true  geological  position  was  assigned  to  them  in  this  memoir. 

*  In  1818,  Cuvier,  -visiting  the  Museum  of  Oxford*  decided  on  the  mafamalian 
character  of  a  jaw  ftom  Stonesfield.     See  also  above,  p.  312. 

*  Plieninger,  Prof.    See  above,  p.  342. 

*  M  Darcet  discovered,  and  Liamanon  figured,  as  a  fossil  bird,  some  remains 
from  Moutmartre,  afterwards  recognized  as  such  by  Cuvier  (Ossemens  Foss.,  Art. 
**  Oiseaux  "). 

»  Owen,  Prof.,  Geol.  Trans.  2nd  Ser.  vol.  vi.  p.  203.,  1839.  The  fossil  bird  dis- 
covered in  the  same  year  in  the  slates  of  Glaris  in  the  Alps,  and  at  first  referred 
to  the  chalk,  is  now  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Nummnlitic  beds,  and  may  there- 
fore be  of  newer  date  dian  the  Sheppey  Clay. 

'  The  fossil  monitor  of  Thuring^  (^Protorosaurus  Spenert,  Y.  Meyer)  was  figured 
by  Spener,  of  Berlin,  in  1810.  (Miscel.  Berlin.) 

'  See  above,  p.  401. 

'  See  above,  p.  416. 

^  Memorabilia  SaxonisB  Subterr.,  Leipsic,  1709. 

»  History  of  Ruthcrglen,  by  Bev.  David  Ure,  1793. 

*'  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  GeoL  Trans.,  2nd  Ser.  vol.  iiL  p.  141.,  182S. 

I'  Sir  R  Murchison.    See  a^ove,  p.  435. 

Obs.  The  evidence  derived  firom  footprints,  though  often  to  be  relied  on,  is  omit- 
ted in  the  above  table,  as  being  less  exact  than  that  founded  on  bones  and  teeth. 

How  many  liying  writers  are  there  who,  before  the  year  1844, 
{generalized  fearlessly  on  the  non-existence  of  reptiles  before  the 
Permian  era !  Tet,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  they  have  lived  to  see 
the  earliest  known  date  of  the  creation  of  reptiles  carried  back  sac- 
cessively,  first  to  the  Carboniferous,  and  then  to  the  Upper  Devonian 
periods.  Before  the  year  1818,  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the 
Palaeotherium  of  the  Paris  gypsum  and  its  associates  were  the  first 
warm-blooded  quadrupeds  that  ever  trod  the  surface  of  this  planet. 
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So  fixed  was  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  migority  of  naturalists, 
thsty  when  at  length  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia  awoke  from  a  slumber 
of  three  or  four  great  periods,  the  apparition  failed  to  make  them 
renounce  their  creed. 

**  Unwilling  I  mj  lips  nndoee — 
LeaTe,  oh,  leaye  me  to  repose." 

Firsts  the  antiquity  of  the  rock  was  called  in  question ;  and  then 
the  mammalian  character  of  the  relics.  Even  long  after  all  contro- 
rersy  was  set  at  rest  on  these  points,  the  real  import  of  the  new 
revektion,  as  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development, 
WS8  far  from  being  duly  appreciated 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  two  or  three  species,  encountered  in  any 
oountiy  or  in  the  rocks  of  any  epoch,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  type  or 
standard  for  measuring  the  grade  of  organization  of  any  terrestrial 
faons,  ancient  or  modem.  Suppose  that  the  two  or  three  oolitic 
species  first  brought  to  light  had  really  been  all  marsupial,  as  was  for 
a  time  erroneously  imagined,  this  would  not  have  borne  out  the 
inference  which  some  attempted  to  deduce  from  it,  namely,  that  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  creation  of  the  placental  tribes.  Or, 
if  when  some  monodelph  were  at  last  actually  recognized  (at  Stones- 
field)^  they  happened  to  be  of  diminutive  size,  and  to  belong  to  the 
insectivora,  we  are  not  entitled  to  deduce  from  such  data  that  the 
oolitic  fauna  ranked  low  in  the  general  scale,  as  the  insectivora  may 
do  in  an  existing  fauna.  The  real  significance  of  the  discoveries 
ftUuded  to  arises  from  the  aid  they  afford  us  in  estimating  the  true 
value  of  negative  evidence^  when  brought  to  bear  on  certain  specu* 
lative  questions.  Every  zoologist  will  admit  that  between  the  first 
creation  and  the  final  extinction  of  any  one  of  the  five*  oolitic 
mammalia  now  known  there  were  many  successive  generations ;  and, 
if  the  geographical  range  of  each  species  was  limited  (which  we 
have  no  right  to  assume J^  still  there  must  have  been  several  hun- 
dred individuals  in  each  generation,  and  probably,  when  the  species 
reached  its  maximum,  several  thousands.  When,  therefore,  we  en« 
counter  for  the  first  time  in  1854  two  or  three  jaws  of  a  Spalaeothe" 
nam  in  the  Purbeck  limestone,  after  countless  specimens  of  Mollusca 
and  Crustacea,  and  hundreds  of  insects,  fish,  and  reptiles  had  been 
previously  collected  from  the  same  beds,  we  are  not  simply  taught  that 
these  individual  quadrupeds  flourished  at  the  era  in  question,  but  that 
thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  the  same  species  peopled 
the  land  without  leaving  behind  them  any  trace  of  their  existence, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  fossil  bones  or  footprints ;  or,  if  they  left 
any  traces,  these  have  eluded  a  long  and  most  persevering  search. 

Moreover,  we  must  never  forget  how  many  of  the  dates  given  in  the 

*  I  had  written  fovr^  but  while  this  Storeognaihua  oolUicus,    It  is  more  than 

Aeet  was  passing   throngh  the   press  twice  the  size  of  any  of  the  species  pre- 

(Sept  S6, 1854)  the  disoovezy  of  another  vionsly  obtained  from  the  same  forma- 

xpedes  of  insectiTorous  mammal  from  tion.    We  have  now,  therefore,  inclading 

Stonesfield  was  annoanced  to  the  British  the  recently  found  Spalaootheriom  of 

Association  at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Charles*  Purbeck  (see  p.  296.),  fiye  British  mam<* 

worth,  who  has  given  to  it  the  name  of  malia  from  the  oolite. 
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above  table  (p.  460.),  are  due  to  British  skill  and  energy.  Great  Britain 
being  still  the  only  conntry  in  which  manunalia  have  been  foand  in 
Oolitic  rocks;  the  only  region  where  any  reptiles  have  been  detected 
in  strata  as  old  as  the  Devonian  ;  the  only  one  wherein  the  bones  of 
birds  have  been  traced  back  as  far  as  the  London  Clay.  And,  if 
geology  had  been  cultivated  with  less  zeal  in  our  island,  we  should 
know  nothing  as  yet  of  two  extensive  assemblages  of  tertiary  mam- 
malia of  higher  antiquity  than  the  fauna  of  the  Paris  Gypsum 
(already  cited  as  having  once  laid  claim  to  be  the  earliest  that  ever 
flourished  on  the  earth) — namely,  first,  that  of  the  Headon  series 
(see  above,  p.  213.) ;  and,  secondly,  one  long  prior  to  it  in  date,  and 
antecedent  to  the  London  Clay.*  This  last  has  already  afforded  us 
indications  of  Quadrumana,  Cheiroptera^  Pachydermata,  and  Mar- 
supialia  (see  p.  218.).  How  then  can  we  doubt^  if  every  area  on  the 
globe  were  to  be  studied  with  the  same  diligence^ — if  all  Europe, 
Asia^  Africa,  America,  and  Australia  were  equally  well  known,  that 
every  date  assigned  by  us  in  the  above  Table  for  the  earliest  re- 
corded appearance  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  would  have 
to  be  altered  ?  Nay,  if  one  other  area,  such  as  part  of  Spain,  of  the 
size  of  England  and  Scotland,  were  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny 
(and  we  are  still  very  imperfectly  acquainted  even  with  Great 
Britain),  each  class  of  Vertebrata  would  probably  recede  one  or 
more  steps  farther  back  into  the  abyss  of  time :  fish  might  penetrate 
into  the  Lower  Silurian, — reptiles  into  the  Lower  Devonian, — 
manmialia  into  the  Lower  Trias, — birds  into  the  Chalk  or  Oolite, — 
and,  if  we  turn  to  the  Livertebrata,  Trilobites  and  Cephalopods 
might  descend  into  the  Lower  Cambrian, — and  some  stray  zoophyte, 
Hke  the  Oldhamia^  into  rocks  now  styled  **  azoic** 

Tet,  after  these  and  many  more  analogous  revisions  of  the  Table, 
it  might  still  be  just  as  easy  as  now  to  found  a  theory  of  progressive 
development  on  the  new  set  of  positive  and  negative  facts  thus 
established ;  for  the  order  of  chronological  succession  in  the  difiTerent 
classes  of  fossil  animals  would  probably  continue  the  same  as  now ; — 
in  other  words,  our  success  in  tracing  back  the  remains  of  each  class 
to  remote  eras  would  be  greatest  in  fishes,  next  in  reptiles,  next  in 
mammalia^  and  least  in  birds.  That  we  should  meet  with  ichthy- 
elites  more  universally  at  each  era,  and  at  greater  depths  in  the 
series,  than  any  other  class  of  fossil  vertebrata,  would  follow  partly 
from  our  having  as  paleontologists  to  do  chiefly  with  strata  of 
marine  origin,  and  partly,  because  bones  of  fish,  however  partial  and 
capricious  their  distribution  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  are  nevertheless 
more  easily  met  with  than  those  of  reptiles  or  mammalia.  In  like 
manner,  the  extreme  rarity  of  birds  in  recent  and  Pliocene  strata, 
even  in  those  of  freshwater  origin,  might  lead  us  to  anticipate  that 
their  remains  would  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
older  rocks,  as  the  Table  proves  to  be  the  case, — even  in  tertiary 

*  A  Mrd'f  bone  is  recorded  as  haying  (beneath  the  London  ckj),  bj  Mr.  Ihest- 
been  lately  found  in  the  Woolwich  beds      wich ;  GeoL  Qoart  Jonm.  toL  x.  p.  1 57. 
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strata,  wherein  we  can  more  readily  find  deposits  formed  in  lakes 
and  estuaries. 

The  only  incongruity  between  the  geological  results,  and  .those 
which  our  dredging  experiences  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate 
a  priariy  consists  in  the  frequency  of  fossil  reptiles,  and  the  com- 
parative  scarcity  of  mammalia.  It  would  appear  that  during  all  the 
secondary  periods,  not  eyen  excepting  the  newest  part  of  the  cre- 
taceous, there  was  a  greater  development  of  reptile  life  than  is  now 
witnessed  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  preponderance  of  this 
class  over  the  mammalia  depended  probably  on  climatal  and  geo- 
graphical conditions,  for  we  can  scarcely  refer  it  to  '^  progressive 
development,"  by  which  the  vertebrate  type  was  steadily  improving, 
or  becoming  more  perfect,  as  Time  rolled  on.  We  cannot  shut  our 
ejes  to  the  positive  proofs  now  obtained  of  the  creation  of  mammalia 
before  the  excess  of  reptiles  had  ceased, — nay,  apparently  before  it 
had  even  reached  its  maximuuL 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  simply  express  my  own  conviction  that  we 
are  still  on  the  mere  threshold  of  our  inquiries ;  and  that,  as  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  so  in  the  next  half-century,  we  shall  be  called  upon 
repeatedly  to  modify  our  first  opinions  respecting  the  range  in  time 
of  the  various  classes  of  fossil  Vertebrata.  It  would  therefore  be 
premature  to  generalize  at  present  on  the  non-existence,  or  even  on 
the  scarcity  of  Vertebrata,  whether  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  at  periods 
of  high  antiquity,  such  as  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian.* 

*  For  obsermtionfl  on  the  rarity  of  air-breathers  in  the  coal,  see  above,  p.  405. 
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YOLOANIG  BOCKS. 

Trap  rocks— Name,  whence  derived — Their  igneous  origin  at  first  doubted  — 
Their  general  appearance  and  character — Volcanic  cones  and  craters,  how 
formed — Mineral  composition  and  texture  of  yolcanic  rocks — Varieties  of 
felspar  —  Hornblende  and  angite — Isomorphism— Bocks,  how  to  be  studied — 
Basalt,  trachyte,  greenstone,  porphyry,  scoria,  amygdaloid,  lava,  tuff — A^lo- 
merate — ^Laterite— Alphabetical  list,  and  explanation  of  names  and  synonyms,  of 
Tolcanic  rocks — Table  of  the  analyses  of  minerals  most  abundant  in  the  vol- 
canic and  hypogene  rocks. 

The  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  rocks  haying  now  been  described,  we 
have  next  to  examine  those  which  may  be  called  volcaniCy  in  the 
most  extended  sense  of  that  term.     Suppose  a  a  in  the  annexed 

Fig.  6)9. 


a.  Hypogene  formntloiii,  •tratlSed  and  anstratified, 
ft.  Aqueous  fonaatlona.  e.  Volcanic  rocks. 

diagram,  to  represent  the  crjstalline  formations,  such  as  the  granitic 
and  metamorphic ;  b  b  the  fossiliferous  strata ;  and  c  c  the  volcanic 
rocks.  These  last  are  sometimes  found,  as  was  explained  in  the  first 
chapter,  breaking  through  a  and  6,  sometimes  overlying  both,  and 
occasionally  alternating  with  the  strata  b  b.  They  also  are  seen,  in 
some  instances,  to  pass  insensibly  into  the  unstratified  division  of  a, 
or  the  Plutonic  ro<^s. 

When  geologists  first  began  to  examine  attentively  the  stmctore 
of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanos.  They  found 
certain  rocks,  for  the  most  part  without  stratification,  and  of  a 
peculiar  mineral  composition,  to  which  they  gave  different  names^ 
such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid.  All  tiiiese, 
which  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  one  family,  were  called  **  trap  " 
by  Bergmann,  from  trappctj  Swedish  for  a  fiight  of  steps — a  name 
since  adopted  very  generally  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science  ; 
for  it  was  observed  that  many  rocks  of  this  class  occurred  in  great 
tabular  masses  of  unequal  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  ter- 
races or  steps  on  the  sides  of  hills.  This  configuration  appears  to 
be  derived  from  two  causes.  First,  the  abrupt  original  terminations 
of  sheets  of  melted  matter,  which  have  spread,  whether  on  the  land 
or  bottom  of  the  sea,  over  a  level  surface.  For  we  know,  in  the 
case  of  lava  flowing  from  a  volcano^  that  a  stream,  when  it  has 
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ce«8ed  to  flow,  and  grown  solid,  very  commonlj  ends  in  a  steep  slope, 
as  at  a,  fig.  620.     But,  secondly,  the  step-like  appearance  arises 
more  frequently  from  the  mode  in  which 
^^'  ^^  horizontal  masses  of  igneous  rock^  such 

as  6  c,  intercalated  between  aqueous 
strata,  or  showers  of  volcanic  dust  and 
ashes,  have,  subsequently  to  their  origin, 
been  exposed,  at  different  heights,  by 
denudation.  Such  an  outline,  it  is  true, 
is  not  peculiar  to  trap  rocks ;  great  beds 
step-iikeappeannoeortrap.  ^£  limestonc,  and  Other  hard  kinds  of 
stone,  often  presenting  similar  terraces  and  precipices:  but  these 
are  usually  on  a  smaller  scale,  or  less  numerous,  than  the  volcanic 
steps,  or  form  less  decided  features  in  the  landscape,  as  being  less 
distinct  in  structure  and  composition  from  the  associated  rocks. 

Although  tiie  characters  of  trap  rocks  are  greatly  diversified,  the 
beginner  will  easily  learn  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class  from  the 
aqueous  formations.  Sometimes  they  present  themselves,  as  already 
itated,  in  tabular  masses,  which  are  not  divided  by  horizontal  planes 
of  stratification  in  the  manner  of  sedimentary  deposits.  Sometimes 
they  form  chains  of  hills  often  conical  in  shape.  Not  unfrequently 
they  are  seen  as  '^ dikes"  or  wall-like  masses,  intersecting  fossili- 
feroas  beds.  The  rock  is  occasionally  columnar,  the  columns  some- 
times  decomposing  into  balls  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  diameter.  The  decomposing  surface  very  commonly 
assumes  a  coating  of  a  rusty  iron  colour,  from  the  oxidation  of  ferru- 
ginous matter,  so  abundant  in  the  traps  in  which  augite  or  horn- 
blende occur;  or,  in  the  felspathic  varieties  of  trap,  it  acquires  a 
white  opaque  coating,  from  the  bleaching  of  the  mineral  called  fel- 
spar. On  examining  any  of  these  volcanic  rocks,  where  they  have 
not  suffered  disintegration,  we  rarely  fail  to  detect  a  crystalline 
arrangement  in  one  or  more  of  the  component  minerals.  Sometimes 
the  texture  of  the  mass  is  cellular  or  porous,  or  we  perceive  that  it 
has  once  been  full  of  pores  and  cells,  which  have  afterwards  become 
filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  infiltrated  mineral. 

Most  of  the  volcanic  rocks  produce  a  fertile  soil  by  their  disinte- 
gration. It  seems  that  their  component  ingredients,  silica,  alumina^ 
lime,  potash,  iron,  and  the  rest,  are  in  proportions  well  fitted  for 
the  growth  of  vegetation.  As  they  do  not  effervesce  with  acids,  a 
deficiency  of  calcareous  matter  might  at  first  be  suspected ;  but 
although  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  rare,  except  in  the  nodules  of 
amjgdaloids,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  lime  sometimes  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  augite  and  hornblende.  (See  Table,  p.  479.) 
Cones  and  Craters. — In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  volcanic 
matter  has  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  surface  has 
never  since  been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  denudation,  cones  and 
craters  constitute  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  form- 
ations. Many  hundreds  of  these  cones  are  seen  in  central  France, 
in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  where 

H  H 
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they  observe,  for  the  most  part,  a  linear  arrangement^  and  form 
chains  of  hills.  Although  none  of  the  eruptions  have  happened 
within  the  historical  era,  the  streams  of  lava  may  still  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly descending  from  many  of  the  craters,  and  foUowing  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  existing  valleys.  The  origin  of  the  cone  and  crater- 
Fig.  621. 


Part  of  the  chain  of  extinct  Tolcanos  called  the  Monts  Dome,  Auvergne.    (Scrope.) 

shaped  hill  is  well  understood,  the  growth  of  many  having  been 
watched  during  volcanic  eruptions.  A  chasm  or  fissure  first  opens 
in  the  earth,  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  and  other  gases  are 
evolved.  The  explosions  are  so  violent  as  to  hurl  up  into  the  air 
fragments  of  broken  stone,  parts  of  which  are  shivered  into  minute 
atoms.  At  the  same  time  melted  stone  or  lava  usually  ascends  through 
the  chimney  or  vent  by  which  the  gases  make  their  escape.  Although 
extremely  heavy,  this  lava  is  forced  up  by  the  expansive  power  of 
entangled  gaseous  fluids,  chiefly  steam  or  aqueous  vapour,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  water  is  made  to  boil  over  the  edge  of'  a  vessel 
when  steam  has  been  generated  at  the  bottom  by  heat  Large 
quantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up  into  the  air,  where  it  separates 
into  fragments,  and  acquires  a  spongy  texture  by  the  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  the  included  gases,  and  thus  forms  seoruBy  other  portions 
being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  or  dust  The  showering 
down  of  the  various  ejected  materials  round  the  orifice  of  eruption 
gives  rise  to  a  conical  mound,  in  which  the  successive  envelopes  of 
sand  and  scorias  form  layers,  dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis. 
In  the  mean  time  a  hollow,  called  a  cratevy  has  been  kept  open  in 
the  middle  of  the  mound  by  the  continued  passage  upwards  of  steam 
and  other  gaseous  fluids.  The  lava  sometimes  flows  over  the  edge  of 
the  crater,  and  thus  thickens  and  strengthens  the  sides  of  the  cone ; 
but  sometimes  it  breaks  down  the  cone  on  one  side  (see  fig.  62 1.)^ 
and  often  it  flows  out  from  a  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  or  at 
some  distance  from  its  base.* 

Compositwn  and  nomenclature. — Before  speaking  of  the  connection 
between  the  products  of  modem  volcanos  and  the  rocks  usually  styled 
trappean,  and  before  describing  the  external  forms  of  both,  and  the 
manner  and  position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crusty  it  will 
be  desirable  to  treat  of  their  mineral  composition  and  names.  The 
varieties  most  frequently  spoken  of  are  basalt  and  trachyte,  to  which 

*  For  a  deflcription  and  theoTy  of  active  volcaaos,  see  Principles  of  Greoftogy, 
chaps,  xzir.  e<  seq.  ft  xzzil 
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dolerite,  greenstone,  clinkstone,  and  others  might  be  added;  while 
those  founded  chieflj  on  peculiarities  of  texture,  are  porphyry, 
amygdaloid,  laya,  volcanic  breccia  or  agglomerate,  tufi^  scorisB,  and 
pumice.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  all  these  are  mainly  com- 
]K)eed  of  two  minerals,  or  families  of  simple  minerals,  felspar  and 
hornblende;  but  the  felspar  preponderates  greatly  even  in  those 
rocks  to  which  the  homblendic  mineral  imparts  its  distinctiye  cha- 
racter and  preyailing  colour. 

The  two  minerals  alluded  to  may  be  regarded  as  two  groups,  rather 
than  species.  Felspar,  for  example,  may  be,  first,  common  felspar 
(often  called  Orthoclase),  that  is  to  say,  potash-felspar,  in  which  the 
predominant  alkali  is  potash  (see  Table,  p.  479.) ;  or,  secondly,  albite, 
that  is  to  say,  soda-felspar,  where  the  predominant  alkali  is  soda 
instead  of  potash ;  or,  thirdly,  Oligoclase ;  or,  fourthly,  Labrador- 
felspar  (Labradorite),  which  differs  not  only  in  its  iridescent  hues, 
but  also  in  its  angle  of  fracture  or  cleavage,  and  its  composition. 
We  also  read  much  of  two  other  kinds,  called  glassy  felspar  and 
compact  felspar,  which,  however,  cannot  rank  as  varieties  of  equal 
importance,  for  both  the  albitic  and  common  felspar  appear  some- 
times in  transparent  or  glassy  crystals  ;  and  as  to  compact  felspar,  it 
is  a  compound  of  a  less  definite  nature,  sometimes  containing  largely 
both  soda  and  potash  ;  and  which  might  be  called  a  felspathic  paste, 
being  the  residuary  matter  after  portions  of  the  original  matrix  have 
crystallized.  The  more  recent  analyses  have  shown  that  all  the 
varieties  or  species  of  felspar  may  contain  both  potash  and  soda, 
although  in  some  of  them  the  one,  and  in  others  the  other  alkali 
greatly  prevails. 

The  homblendic  group  consists  principally  of  two  varieties ;  first, 
bomblende,  and,  secondly,  augite,  which  were  once  regarded  as 
very  distinct,  although  now  some  eminent  mineralogists  are  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  mineral,  differing  only  as  one 
crystalline  form  of  native  sulphur  difiers  from  another. 

The  history  of  the  changes  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  curious  and 
instructive.  Werner  first  distinguished  augite  from  hornblende ;  and 
his  proposal  to  separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of 
Hady,  Mohs,  and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  form  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  were  different,  and  their 
structure,  as  shown  by  cleavage,  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking  or  cleaving 
the  mineral  with  a  chisel,  or  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  yields  most  readily.  It  was  also  found  by  analysis  that 
augite  usually  contained  more  lime,  less  alumina,  and  no  fiuoric  acid ; 
which  last,  though  not  always  found  in  hornblende,  often  enters  into 
its  composition  in  minute  quantity.  In  addition  to  these  characters, 
it  was  remarked  as  a  geological  fact,  that  augite  and  hornblende  are 
Tery  rarely  associated  together  in  the  same  rock ;  and  that  when  this 
happened,  as  in  some  lavas  of  modem  date,  the  hornblende  occurs  in 
the  mass  of  the  rock,  where  crystallization  may  have  taken  place  more 
slowly,  while  the  augite  merely  lines  cavities  where  the  crystals  may 
have  been  produced  rapidly.    It  was  also  remarked,  that  in  the 
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crystalline  slags  of  furnaces,  angitic  forms  were  frequent,  the  hom- 
blendic  entirely  absent ;  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  hornblende 
might  be  the  result  of  slow,  and  augite  of  rapid  cooling.  This  view 
was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  Mitscherlich  and  Berthier  were  able 
to  make  augite  artificially,  but  could  never  succeed  in  forming  horn- 
blende. Lastly,  Gustavus  Rose  fused  a  mass  of  hornblende  in  a 
porcelain  furnace,  and  found  that  it  did  not,  on  cooling,  assume 
its  previous  shape,  but  invariably  took  that  of  augite.  The  same 
mineralogist  observed  certain  crystals  in  rocks  from  Siberia  which 
presented  a  hornblende  cleavage^  while  they  had  the  external  form 
of  augite. 

I^  from  these  data,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  substance  may 
assume  the  crystalline  forms  of  hornblende  or  augite  indifferently, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  the  melted  mass,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  the  variety  commonly  called  augite^  and 
recognised  by  a  peculiar  crystalline  form,  has  usually  more  lime  in  i% 
and  less  alumina,  than  that  called  hornblende,  although  the  quantities 
of  these  dements  do  not  seem  to  be  always  the  same.  Unquestionably 
the  facts  and  experiments  above  mentioned  show  the  very  near 
affinity  of  hornblende  and  augite ;  but  even  the  convertibility  of  one 
into  the  other,  by  melting  and  recrystallizing,  does  not  perhaps  de- 
monstrate their  absolute  identity.  For  thete  is  often  some  portion 
of  the  materials  in  a  crystal  which  are  not  in  perfect  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  rest  Carbonate  of  lime,  for  example^  sometimes 
carries  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex  into  its  own  form 
of  crystal,  the  silex  being  mechanically  mixed  as  sand,  and  yet  not 
preventing  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  assuming  the  form  proper  to 
it.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  many  others  some  one  or  more 
of  the  ingredients  in  a  crystal  may  be  excluded  from  perfect  chemical 
union ;  and  after  fusion,  when  the  mass  recrystallizes,  the  same 
elements  may  combine  perfectly  or  in  new  proportions^  and  thus  a 
new  mineral  may  be  produced.  Or  some  one  of  the  gaseous  elements 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  for  example,  may,  when  the  melted 
matter  reconsolidates,  combine  with  some  one  of  the  component 
elements. 

The  different  quantity  of  the  impurities  or  refuse  above  alluded  to;, 
which  may  occur  in  all  but  the  most  transparent  and  perfect  crystals, 
may  partiy  explain  the  discordant  results  at  which  experienced 
chemists  have  arrived  in  their  analysis  of  the  same  mineral  For  the 
reader  will  find  that  crystals  of  a  mineral  determined  to  be  the  same 
by  physical  characters,  crystalline  form,  and  optical  properties,  have 
often  been  declared  by  skilful  analyzers  to  be  composed  of  distinct  ele- 
ments. (See  the  table  at  p.  479.)  This  disagreement  seemed  at  first 
subversive  of  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed 
and  constant  relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  structure  of 
a  mineral  and  its  chemical  composition.  The  apparent  anomaly, 
however,  which  threatened  to  throw  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy 
into  confusion,  was  in  a  great  degree  reconciled  to  fixed  principles 
by  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Mitscherlich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained 
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that  the  composition  of  the  minerals  which  had  appeared  so  yariable, 
Tras  goTomed  bj  a  general  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
isomorphism  (from  icro?,  isos^  equal,  and  /xop^i|,  morpke,  form).  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  species  of  mineral  are 
not  absolutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality ;  but  one  ingredient 
may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  analogous  ingre- 
dient Thus,  in  augite,  the  lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  portions 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the  form  of  the  crystal, 
and  the  angle  of  its  cleavage  planes,  remain  the  same.  These 
vicarious  substitutions,  however,  of  particular  elements  cannot  exceed 
certain  defined  limits. 

J\^oxen€,  a  name  of  Haiiy's,  is  often  used  for  augite  in  descrip- 
tions of  volcanic  rocks.  lU  is  properly,  according  to  M.  Delesse,  a 
general  name,  under  which  Augite,  Diallage,  and  Hypersthene  may 
be  united,  for  these  three  are  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  mineral 
species,  having  the  same  chemical  formula  with  variable  bases. 

Amphibole  is  in  like  manner  a  general  term  under  which  Horn- 
blende and  Actinolite  may  be  united. 

Having  been  led  into  this  digression  on  some  recent  steps  made  in 
the  progress  of  mineralogy,  I  may  here  observe  that  the  geological 
student  must  endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  characters  of  five  at  least  of  the  most  abundant  simple 
minerals  of  which  rocks  are  composed.  These  are  felspar,  quartz, 
mica,  hornblende,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  This  knowledge  cannot 
be  acquired  from  books,  but  requires  personal  inspection,  and  the 
aid  of  a  teacher.  It  is  well  to  accustom  the  eye  to  know  the  appear- 
ance of  rocks  under  the  lens.  To  learn  to  distinguish  felspar  from 
quartz  is  the  most  important  step  to  be  first  aimed  at  In  general 
we  may  know  the  felspar  because  it  can  be  scratehed  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  whereas  the  quartz,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  receives 
no  impression.  But  when  these  two  minerals  occur  in  a  granular 
and  uncrystallized  state,  the  young  geologist  must  not  be  discouraged 
if,  after  considerable  practice,  he  often  fails  to  distinguish  them  by 
the  eye  alone.  If  the  felspar  is  in  crystals,  it  is  easily  recognized  by 
its  cleavage ;  but  when  in  grains  the  blow-pipe  must  be  used,  for 
the  edges  of  the  grains  can  be  rounded  in  the  flame,  whereas  those 
of  quartz  are  infusible.  If  the  geologist  is  desirous  of  detecting  the 
Tarieties  of  felspar  above  enumerated,  or  distinguishing  hornblende 
froTCk  augite,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  use  the  reflecting  gonio- 
meter as  a  test  of  the  angle  of  cleavage,  and  shape  of  the  crystal 
The  use  of  this  instrument  will  not  be  found  di£G[cult 

The  external  characters  and  composition  of  the  felspars  are  ex- 
tremely different  from  those  of  augite  or  hornblende ;  so  that  the  vol- 
canic rocks  in  which  either  of  these  minerals  play  a  conspicuous  part 
are  easily  recognizable.  But  there  are  mixtures  of  the  two  elements 
in  rery  diflerent  proportions,  the  mass  being  sometimes  exclusively 
composed  of  felspar,  and  at  other  times  largely  of  augite.  Between 
the  two  extremes  there  is  almost  every  intermediate  gradation ;  yet 
certain  compounds  prevail  so  extensively  in  nature,  and  preserve  so 
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much  uniformity  of  aspect  and  composition,  that  it  is  useful  in 
geologj  to  regard  them  as  distinct  rocks,  and  to  assign  names  to 
them,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone^  trachyte,  and  others  presently  to 
be  mentioned. 

Basalt — As  an  example  of  rocks  in  which  augite  is  a  conspicuous 
ingredient,  basalt  may  first  be  mentioned.  Although  we  are  more 
familiar  with  this  term  than  with  that  of  any  other  kind  of  trap,  it 
is  difficult  to  define  it,  the  name  having  been  used  so  compre- 
hensively,  and  sometimes  so  vaguely.  It  has  been  generally  applied 
to  any  trap  rock  of  a  black,  bluish,  or  leaden-grey  colour,  having  a 
uniform  and  compact  texture.  Most  strictly,  it  consists  of  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  felspar,  augite,  and  iron,  to  which  a  mineral  of  an 
olive-green  colour,  called  olivine,  is  oft^n  superadded,  in  distinct 
grains  or  nodular  masses.  The  iron  is  usually  magnetic,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  another  metal,  titanium.  The  term  ^^Dolerite"  is 
now  much  used  for  this  rock,  when  the  febpar  is  of  the  variety  called 
Labradorite,  as  in  the  lavas  of  Etna.  Basalt,  according  to  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  in  its  more  strict  sense,  is  composed  of  '^  an  intimate  mixture 
of  augite  with  a  zeolitic  mineral  which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  Labradorite  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  presence  of  water 
being  in  all  zeolites  the  cause  of  that  bubbling  up  under  the  blow- 
pipe, to  which  they  owe  their  appellation.*  Of  late  years  the 
analyses  of  M.  Delesse  and  ofdier  eminent  mineralogists  have  shown 
that  the  opinion  once  entertained,  that  augite  was  the  prevailing 
mineral  in  basalt,  or  even  in  the  most  augitic  trap  rocks,  must  be 
abandoned.  Although  its  presence  gives  to  these  rocks  their  dis- 
tinctive character  as  contrasted  with  trachytes,  still  the  principal 
element  in  their  composition  is  felspar. 

Atcgite  rock  has,  indeed,  been  defined  by  Leonhard  as  being  made 
up  principally  or  wholly  of  augite  f,  and  in  some  veinstones,  sajrs 
Delesse,  such  a  rock  may  be  found ;  but  the  greater  part  of  what 
passes  by  the  name  of  augite  rock  is  more  rich  in  green  felspar 
than  in  augite.  AmpkiboUte,  in  like  manner,  or  Hornblende  rock^ 
is  a  trap  of  the  basaltic  family,  in  which  there  is  much  hornblende, 
and  in  which  this  mineral  has  been  supposed  to  predominate ;  but 
Delesse  finds,  by  analysis,  that  the  felspar  may  be  in  excess,  the 
base  being  felspathic. 

In  some  varieties  of  basalt  the  quantity  of  olivine  is  very  great; 
and  as  this  mineral  differs  but  slightly  in  its  chemical  composition 
from  serpentine  (see  Table  of  Analyses,  p.  479.),  containing  even  a 
larger  proportion  of  magnesia  than  serpentine,  it  has  been  suggested 
with  much  probability  that  in  the  course  of  ages  some  basalts  highly 
charged  with  olivine  may  be  turned,  by  metamorphic  action,  into 
serpentine.     . 

Trachyte.  —  This  name,  derived  from  rpaxvc,  rough,  has  been 
given  to  the  felspathic  class  of  volcanic  rocks  which  have  a  coarse, 
cellular  paste,  rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch.  This  paste  has 
commonly  been  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  albite,  but  according 

*  Yolcanoa,  2d  ed.  p.  IS.  f  Mmeralreicfa,  2d  ed.  p.  85. 
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to  M.  Delesse  it  is  variable  in  composition,  its  preyailing  alkali  being 
aoda.  Through  the  base  are  disseminated  crystals  of  glassy  felspar, 
mica,  and  sometimes  quartz  and  hornblende,  although  in  the  trachyte, 
properly  so  called,  there  is  no  quartz.  The  varieties  of  felspar  which 
occur  in  trachyte  are  trisilicates,  or  those  in  which  the  silica  is  to 
the  alumina  in  the  proportion  of  three  atoms  to  one.* 

Traehytie  Porphyryy  according  to  Abich,  has  the  ordinary  com- 
position of  trachyte,  with  quartz  superadded,  and  without  any  augite 
or  titaniferous  iron.  Andesite  is  a  name  given  by  Gustavus  Rose  to 
a  trachyte  of  the  Andes,  which  contains  the  felspar  called  Andesin, 
together  with  glassy  felspar  (orthodase)  and  hornblende  dissemi* 
Bated  through  a  dark-coloured  base. 

Ciinksiane^  or  FhonoUte.  —  Among  the  felspathic  products  of  vol- 
canic action,  this  rock  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  lamination, 
which  is  sometimes  such  that  it  affords  tiles  for  roofing.  It  rings 
when  struck  with  the  hammer,  whence  its  name ;  is  compact,  and 
usually  of  a  greyish  blue  or  brownish  colour ;  is  variable  in  compo- 
sition, but  almost  entirely  composed  of  felspar,  and  in  some  cases, 
according  to  Gmelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.  When  it  contains 
disseminated  crystals  of  felspar,  it  is  called  CUnkitane  porphyry. 

Greenstone  is  the  most  abundant  of  those  volcanic  rocks  which  are 
intermediate  in  their  composition  between  the  Basalts  and  Trachytes. 
The  name  has  usually  been  extended  to  all  granular  mixtures, 
whether  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  or  of  augite  and  felspar.  The 
term  dUmte  has  been  applied  exclusively  to  compounds  of  hornblende 
and  febpar.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Delesse  and  others,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  green  colour,  in  most  greenstones,  is  not  green 
hornblende  nor  augite,  but  a  green  siliceous  base,  very  variable  and 
indefinite  in  its  composition.  The  dark  colour,  however,  of  diorite  is 
usually  derived  from  disseminated  plates  of  hornblende. 

The  Basalts  contain  a  smaller  quantity  of  silica  than  the  Trachytes, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Hence,  independently 
of  the  frequent  presence  of  iron,  basalt  is  heavier.  Abich  has  there- 
fore proposed  that  we  should  weigh  these  rocks,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate their  composition  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
their  component  minerals.  Thus,  the  variety  of  basalt  called  dolerite, 
which  contains  53  per  cent,  of  siUca,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*86 ; 
whereas  trachyte,  which  has  OS  per  cent  of  silica,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
only  2-68 ;  traehytie  porphyry,  containing  69  per  cent  of  silica,  a 
sp.  gr.  of  only  2*58.  K  we  then  take  a  rock  of  intermediate  compo- 
aiiion,  such  as  that  prevailing  in  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  Abich 
calls  Trach3rte-dolerite,  its  proportion  of  silica  being  intermediate, 
or  58  per  cent,  it  weighs  2*78,  or  more  than  trachyte,  and  less  than 
basaltf  The  basalts  are  generally  dark  in  colour,  sometimes  almost 
black,  whereas  the  trachytes  are  grey,  and  even  occasionally  white. 
As  compared  with  the  granitic  rocks,  basalts  and  trachytes  contain 
both  of  them  more  soda  in  their  composition,  the  potash-felspars 

•  Dr.  Baobeny  on  Yolcanos,  Sd  ed.  ppw  U,  15.  t  Il»^ 
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being  generally  abundant  in  the  granites.  The  volcanic  rocks 
moreover,  whether  basaltic  or  trachjtic,  contain  less  silica  than  the 
granites,  in  which  last  the  excess  of  silica  has  gone  to  form  quartz. 
This  mineral,  so  conspicuous  in  granite,  is  usually  wanting  in  the 
volcanic  formations,  and  never  predominates  in  them. 

The  fusibility  of  the  igneous  rocks  generally  exceeds  that  of  other 
rocks,  for  the  alkaline  matter  and  lime  which  commonly  abound  in 
their  composition  serve  as  a  flux  to  the  large  quantity  of  silica,  which 
would  be  otherwise  so  refractory  an  ingredient. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  igneous  rocks,  the 
characters  of  which  are  founded  on  their  form  rather  than  their 
composition. 

Porphyry  is  one  of  this  class,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  vol- 
canic formations.  When  distinct  crystals  of  one  or  more  minerals  are 
scattered  through  an  earthy  or  compact  base,  the  rock  is  termed 
a  porphyry  (see  ^^.  622.).  Thus  trachyte  is  porphyritic ;  for  in  it, 
as  in  many  modern  lavas,  there  are  crystals  of  felspar ;  but  in  some 
porphyries  the  crystals  are  of  augite,  olivine,  or  other  minerals. 
If  the  base  be  greenstone,  basalt,  or  pitchstone,  the  rock  may  be 
denominated  greenstone-porphyry,  pitchstone-porphyry,  and  so 
forth.  The  old  classical  type  of  this  form  of  rock  is  the  red  por- 
Fig.a».  phyry  of  Egypt^  or  the  well  known 

^  Rosso  antico."  It  consists,  according 
to  Delesse,  of  a  red  felspathic  base  in 
which  are  disseminated  rose-coloured 
crystals  of  the  felspar  called  oligoclase;, 
with  some  plates  of  blackish  horn- 
blende and  grains  of  oxidized  iron-ore 
(fer  oligiste).  Red  quartztfermu  por- 
phyry is  a  much  more  siliceous  rock, 
containing  about  70  or  80  per  cent, 
of  silex,  while  that  of  Egypt  has  only 
Porpbjry.  62  pcr  ccnt. 

'^''•S^^?i^Cd:tteuSI''~•  Amygdaicid.-Tin^   is   also   ano- 

ther  form  of  igneous  rock,  admitting 
of  every  variety  of  composition.  It  comprehends  any  rock  in  which 
round  or  almondnihaped  nodules  of  some  mineral,  such  as  agate, 
calcedony,  calcareous  spar,  or  zeolite,  are  scattered  through  a  base  of 
wack^  basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  kind  of  trap.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Greek  word  amygdala^  an  almond.  The  origin  of  this 
structure  cannot  be  doubted,  for  we  may  trace  the  process  of  its 
formation  in  modem  lavas.  Small  pores  or  ceUs  are  caused  by 
bubbles  of  steam  and  gas  confined  in  the  melted  matter.  After  or 
during  consolidation,  these  empty  spaces  are  gradually  filled  up  by 
matter  separating  from  the  mass,  or  infiltered  by  water  permeating 
the  rock.  As  these  bubbles  have  been  sometimes  lengthened  by  the 
flow  of  the  lava  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  contents  of  such  cavities 
have  the  form  of  almonds.  In  some  of  the  amygdaloidal  traps  of 
Scotland,  where  the  nodules  have  decomposed,  the  empty  cells  are 
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seen  to  hare  a  glazed  or  vitreoiis  coating,  and  in  ^is  respect  exactly 
resemble  icoriaoeous  lavas,  or  the  slags  of  furnaces. 

fi^  g^  The  annexed  figure  represents  a 

fragment  of  stone  taken  from  the 
upper  part  of  a  sheet  of  basaltic 
lava  in  Auvergne.  One  half  is 
scoriaceousy  the  pores  being  per- 
fectly empty;  the  other  part  is 
amygdaloidal,  the  pores  or  cells 
being  mostly  filled  up  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  forming  white  ker- 
nels. 

Lava, — This  term  has  a  some- 
what vague   signification,  having 
been  implied  to  all  melted  matter 
observed  to  flow  in  streams  from 
*'***'*~^**''!;iiyg85Sir*''*'^  *"***•"     volcanic  vents.    When  this  matter 
Meotacne  d«  la  vtiiit,  Department  or  Pay     Consolidates  in  the  Open  air,  the 
de  Dome,  France.  upper  part  is  usually  scoriaceous, 

and  the  mass  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as  we  descend,  or  in 
proportion  as  it  has  consolidated  more  slowly  and  under  greater 
pressure.  At  the  bottom,  however,  of  a  stream  of  lava,  a  small 
portion  of  scoriaceous  rock  very  frequently  occurs,  formed  by  the 
first  thin  sheet  of  liquid  matter,  which  often  precedes  the  main  cur- 
rent, or  in  consequence  of  the  contact  with  water  in  or  upon  the 
damp  soil. 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyritic,  but  even  the 
scoriaceous  part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals,  which  have 
been  derived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals  pre- 
existed, but  were  not  melted,  as  being  more  infusible  in  their 
nature. 

Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater,  and  even  that  which 
enters  a  rent  on  the  side  of  a  crater,  is  called  lava,  yet  this  term 
b^ngs  more  properly  to  that  which  has  flowed  either  in  the  open 
air  or  on  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea.  If  the  same  fluid  has  not  reached 
the  surface,  but  has  been  merely  injected  into  fissures  below  ground, 
it  is  called  trap. 

There  is  every  variety  of  composition  in  lavas ;  some  are  trachy- 
tic,  as  in  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie ;  a  great  number  are  basaltic,  as  in 
Vesuvius  and  Auvergne ;  others  are  Andesitic,  as  those  of  Chili ; 
some  of  the  most  modem  in  Vesuvius  consist  of  green  augite,  and 
many  of  those  of  Etna  of  augite  and  Labrador-felspar.* 

Scoria  and  Pumice  may  next  be  mentioned  as  porous  rocks,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials  melted  by  vokanic  heat. 
Scoria  are  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  and  black  colour,  and  are  the 
cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  or  augitio  lavas.  Pumice  is  a  light, 
spongy,   fibrous  substance,   produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on 

*  G.  Rose,  Ann.  des  Mines,  torn.  yiii.  p.  82. 
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trachTtic  and  other  lavas ;  the  relation,  however,  of  its  origin  to  the 
composition  of  lava  is  not  jet  well  understood.  Yon  Buch  says  that 
it  never  occurs  where  only  Lahrador-felspar  is  present 

Volcanic  tuff.  Trap  tuff. — Small  angular  fragments  of  the  scorias 
and  pumice,  above-mentioned,  and  the  dust  of  the  same,  produced  by 
volcanic  explosions,  form  the  tuffs  which  abound  in  all  regions  of 
active  volcanos,  where  showers  of  these  materials,  together  with 
small  pieces  of  other  rocks  ejected  from  the  crater,  fall  down  upon 
the  land  or  into  the  sea.  Here  they  often  become  mingled  with 
shells,  and  are  stratified.  Such  tuffs  are  sometimes  bound  together 
by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form  a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish.  But  even  when  little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  in  the  materials  of  ordinary  tuffs  to  cohere  together.  Be- 
sides the  peculiarity  of  their  composition,  some  tuffs,  or  volcanic  grits^ 
as  they  have  been  termed,  differ  from  ordinary  sandstones  by  the 
angularity  of  their  grains,  and  they  often  pass  into  volcanic  breccias. 

According  to  Mr.  Scrope,  the  Italian  geologists  confine  the  term 
tuff^  or  tufa,  to  felspathose  mixtures,  and  those  composed  principally 
of  pumice,  using  the  term  peperino  for  the  basaltic  tuffs.*  The 
peperinos  thus  distinguished  are  usually  brown,  and  the  tuffs  grey  or 
white. 

We  meet  occasionally  with  extremely  compact  beds  of  volcanic 
materials,  interstratified  with  fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  some- 
times be  tuffs,  although  their  density  or  compactness  is  such  as  to 
cause  them  to  resemble  many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found 
in  ordinary  dikes.  The  chocolate-coloured  mud,  which  was  poured 
for  weeks  out  of  the  crater  of  Graham's  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  1831,  must,  when  unmixed  with  other  materials,  have  constituted 
a  stone  heavier  than  granite.  Each  cubic  inch  of  the  impalpable 
powder  which  has  fallen  for  days  through  the  atmosphere,  during 
some  modern  eruptions,  has  been  found  to  weigh,  without  being 
compressed,  as  much  as  ordinary  trap  rocks,  and  to  be  often  identical 
with  these  in  mineral  composition. 

Palagonite-tuffl — The  nature  of  volcanic  tuffs  must  vary  according 
to  the  mineral  composition  of  the  ashes  and  cinders  thrown  out  of 
each  vent,  or  from  the  same  vent,  at  different  times.  In  descrip- 
tions of  Iceland,  we  read  of  Palagonite-tuffs  as  very  common.  The 
name  Palagonite  was  first  given  by  Professor  Bunsen  to  a  mineral 
occurring  in  the  volcanic  formations  of  Palagonia,  in  Sicily.  It  is 
rather  a  mineral  substance  than  a  mineral,  as  it  is  always  amorphous^ 
and  has  never  been  found  crystallized.  Its  composition  is  variable, 
but  it  may  be  defijied  as  a  hydrosilicate  of  alumina,  containing  oxide 
of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  alkalL  It  is  of  a  brown  or  black- 
ish-brown colour,  and  its  specific  density,  2*43.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  and  is  considered 
by  Bunsen  as  an  altered  rock,  resulting  from  the  action  of  steam  on 
volcanic  tuffs. 

*  GeoL  Trans.  2nd  seius,  vol  ii  p.  211. 
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Agglomerate. '^In  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  vents,  we  fre- 
qnentlj  observe  accumulationB  of  angular  fragments  of  rock,  formed 
during  eruptions  by  the  explosive  action  of  steam,  which  shatters  the 
subjacent  stony  formations,  and  hurls  them  up  into  the  air.  They 
.  then  fall  in  showers  around  the  cone  or  crater,  or  may  be  spread  for 
some  distance  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  fragments  consist 
usually  of  difierent  varieties  of  scoriaceous  and  compact  lavas ;  but 
other  kinds  of  rock,  such  as  granite  or  even  fossiliferous  limestones, 
may  be  intermixed  ;  in  short,  any  substance  through  which  the  ex- 
pansive gases  have  forced  their  way.  The  dispersion  of  such  ma- 
terials may  be  aided  by  the  wind,  as  it  varies  in  direction  or  intensity, 
and  by  the  slope  of  the  cone  down  which  they  roll,  or  by  floods  of 
rain,  which  often  accompany  eruptions.  But  if  the  power  of  run- 
ning water,  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  fragments  to  a  distance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  (unless  where 
ice  intervenes)  to  wear  off  their  angles,  and  the  formation  then 
becomes  a  conglomerate.  If  occasionally  globular  pieces  of  scorisa 
abound  in  an  agglomerate,  they  do  not  owe  their  rounded  form  to 
attrition. 

The  size  of  the  angular  stones  in  some  agglomerates  is  enormous ; 
for  they  may  be  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter.  The  mass  is  often 
50  or  100  feet  thick,  without  showing  any  marks  of  stratification. 
The  term  volcanic  breccia  may  be  restricted  to  those  tuffs  which 
are  made  up  of  small  angular  pieces  of  rock. 

The  slaggy  crust  of  a  stream  of  lava  will  often,  while  yet  in 
motion,  split  up  into  angular  pieces,  some  of  which,  after  the  current 
has  ceased  to  flow,  may  be  seen  to  stick  up  ^ve  or  six  feet  above  the 
general  surface.  Such  broken-up  crusts  resemble  closely  in  structure 
the  agglomerates  above  described,  although  the  composition  of  the 
materials  will  usually  be  more  homogeneous. 

Laterite  is  a  red,  jaspery,  or  brick-like  rock  composed  of  silicate  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  layers,  caUed  ''ochre-beds,'' 
dividing  the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  are  laterites.  These  were 
found  by  Delesse  to  be  trap  impregnated  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron, 
and  in  part  reduced  to  kaolin.  When  still  more  decomposed  they 
were  found  to  be  clay  coloured  by  red  ochre.  As  two  of  the  lavas 
of  the  Gianfs  Causeway  are  parted  by  a  bed  of  lignite,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  layers  of  laterite  seen  in  the  Antrim  clifis  resulted 
from  atmospheric  decomposition.  In  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Is- 
lands streams  of  lava  of  subaerial  origin  are  often  divided  by  red 
bands  of  laterite,  probably  ancient  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  surfaces  of  lava-currents,  many  of  these  soils  having  been 
coloured  red  in  the  atmosphere  by  oxide  of  iron,  others  burnt  into 
a  red  brick  by  the  overflowing  of  heated  lavas.  These  red  bands 
are  sometimes  prismatic,  the  small  prisms  being  at  right  angles  to 
the  sheets  of  lava.  Red  clay  or  red  marl,  formed  as  above  stated  by 
the  disintegration  of  lava^  scorias,  or  tuff,  has  often  accumulated  to 
a  great  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  Madeira,  being  washed  into  them 
by  alluvial  action;  and  some  of  the  thick  beds  of  laterite  in  India 
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may  have  bad  a  similar  origin.  In  India,  however,  especially  in 
the  Deccan,  the  term  "  laterite  "  seems  to  have  been  used  too  vaguely. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  trap  and 
lava  which  have  been  regarded  by  different  observers  as  suffieientlj 
abundant  to  deserve  distinct  names,  especially  as  each  investigator  is 
too  apt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  local  varieties  which  happen 
to  prevail  in  districts  best  known  to  him.  It  will  be  useful,  however, 
to  subjoin  here,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
names  and  synonyms  most  commonly  in  use,  with  brief  explanations^ 
to  which  I  have  added  a  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  simple  minerals 
most  abundant  in  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  rocks. 

Explanation  of  the  Names^  Synonyms^  and  Mineral  ComposiHon  of 
the  more  abundant  Volcanic  Eochs, 

AooLOXERAzx.  A  oouTse  breccia,  composed  of  fragmeiits  of  rockt  cast  oat  of 
volcanic  vents,  for  the  most  part  angular  and  without  any  admixtmie  of 
water-worn  stones.  **  Volcanic  conglomerates  "  may  be  applied  to  miztiires 
in  which  water-worn  stones  occnr. 

Aphakitb.    See  Comean. 

Akphibolite,  or  Hobnblbkdb  Book,  which  see. 

AxroDiXoiDw    A  particular  form  of  yolcanic  rock ;  see  pw  473. 

AnoiTS  Bock.  A  rock  of  the  basaltic  family,  composed  of  ielspar  and  angite. 
See  p.  470. 

AuoiTic-FOBPHTBT.  Ciystals  of  Labrador-felspar  and  of  angite,  in  a  green  or 
dark  grej  base.    iRoae,  Ann.  dee  Mmee^  torn.  8.  p.  22.  1835.) 

Basalt.    An  intimate  mixture  of  ftlspar  and  angite  with  m^fnetic  mm^  oliviiie. 

&C.     See  p.  47(X 
Basanitb.     Name  given  by  Alex.  Brongniart  to  a  rock,  having  a  base  of  basalt, 

with  more  or  less  distinct  crystals  of  augite  disseminated  through  it. 

Clatstonb  and  Clatstonb-pobphtrt.  An  earthy  and  compact  stone,  usually  of 
a  purplish  colour,  like  an  indurated  claj ;  passes  into  homstone ;  genenlly 
contains  scattered  crystals  of  fel^ar  and  sometimes  of  quarts. 

CLXNKSTOins.  Syn,  Fhonolite,  fissile  Petrosilex,  Me  pw  471.;  a  greyish-blue  rock, 
having  a  tendency  to  divide  into  slabs ;  hard,  with  clean  fractnre,  ringing 
under  the  hammer;  principally  composed  of  felspar,  and,  according  to 
Omelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.    (Leonhard,  Minaralreick,  p.  102.) 

Compact  Fblspab,  which  has  also  been  called  Petrosilex;  the  rock  so  called 
includes  the  homstone  of  some  minendogiats,  is  allied  to  dinkstone,  bat  is 
harder,  more  compact,  and  translucent.  It  is  a  varying  rock,  of  which  the 
chemical  composition  is  not  well  defined.  (^MaeCuBoch^s  Cbusificatitm  qf 
2?ocA«,  p.481.) 

CoBNBAN  or  Aphanitb.  a  compact  homogeneous  rock  without  a  trace  of 
crystallixation,  breaking  with  a  smooth  surface  like  some  compact  basalts; 
consists  of  hornblende,  quarts,  and  felspar  in  intimate  combinatioii.  It 
derives  its  name  from  tiie  Latin  word  comtt,  horn,  in  aUnsioB  to  its 
toughness  and  compact  texture. 

Dlallaob  Bock.  Syn.  Euphotide,  Gabbro,  and  some  Ophiolites.  Compoonded 
of  felspar  and  diallage. 

DiORiTE.  A  kind  of  Grreenstone,  which  see.  Components,  felspar  and  hornblende 
in  grains.  According  to  Bote,  Ann.  dee  Mines,  torn.  8.  p.  4.,  dionU  consists 
of  albilQ  and  hornblende,  but  Delesse  has  shown  that  the  felspar  may  be 
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(^igodaae  or  Lnbradorite.  {Ann,  des  Mmu,  1849,  torn.  16.  p.  32S.)  Its 
dark  colour  is  due  to  disseminated  plates  of  hornblende.  See  above 
p.  471. 

DOLSBiTB.  According  to  Bose  (ibid,  p.  82.),  its  composition  is  black  angite  and 
Labrador-felspar;  according  to  Leonhard  {JUinenUreieh,  &c.»  p.  77.), 
angite,  Labrador-felspar,  and  magnetic  iron.    See  above,  p.  470. 

BoMiTB.    An  earthy  trackyte,  fonnd  in  the  Pny  de  Borne,  in  Anrergne. 

EoFHorms.  A  miztnre  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  diallage.  (Bote,  ibid. 
p.  19.)  According  to  some,  this  rock  is  defined  to  be  a  mixture  of  augite 
or  hornblende  and  Sanssiirite»  a  mineral  allied  to  jade.  {AJlan*e  Mine' 
ralogg,  p.  158.)  Haidinger  first  obeerred  that  in  this  rock  hornblende 
sommnds  the  crxstals  of  diallage. 

FEI.8PAB-POBPHTBT.  Syn,  Homstonc-porphTrj ;  a  base  of  felspar,  with  crystals 
of  felspar,  and  crystals  and  grains  of  quartz.    See  ^o  Uomstone. 

Gabbro,  eee  Diallage  rock. 

Grbkhstohb.    Syn,  A  mixture  of  felspar  and  hornblende.    See  above,  p.  471. 

GsETSTOKB.  (Granstein  of  Werner.)  Lead-grey  and  greenish  rock  composed  of 
felspar  and  augite,  the  felspar  being  more  thian  seventy-five  per  cent.  (Scrope, 
Joum,  of  Sci,  No.  42.  p.  221.)  Greystone  lavas  are  intermediate  in  com- 
position between  basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas. 

HosKBLEKDE  Rocx;  or  Axi^iBOLiTB.  This  rock,  as  defined  by  Leonhard,  is 
composed  entirely  of  hornblende ;  but  such  a  rock  appears  to  be  exceptional, 
and  confined  to  mineral  veins.  Any  rocks  in  which  hornblende  plays  a 
conspicuous  part,  constituting  the  **  roches  amphiboliques "  of  French 
writers,  may  be  called  hornblende  rock.  They  always  contain  more  or  less 
felspar  in  their  composition,  and  pass  into  basalt  or  greenstone,  or  aphanite. 
See  p.  470. 

HosHBTOXB-FOBFBTRT.  A  kind  of  folspar  porphjTxy  {Leonhard,  toe.  cit),  with  a 
^  base  of  homstone,  a  mineral  approaching  near  to  flint,  difiering  from 
compact  felspar  in  being  infusible. 

Htpbrszhbhb  Bock,  a  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  hypersthene 
(iSofs,  Ann,  dee  Minee,  torn.  8.  p.  13.),  having  the  structure  of  syenite  or 
granite ;  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye.  It  is  extremely  tough,  gray- 
ish, and  greenish  black.  Some  geologists  consider  it  a  greenstone,  in  which 
hypersthene  replaces  hornblende ;  and  this  opinion,  says  Delesse,  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  hornblende  usually  occurs  in  hypersthene  rock,  often 
enveloping  the  crystals  of  hypersthene.  The  latter  have  a  pearly  or  metallic- 
pearly  lustre. 

Latebite.  a  red,  jaspery,  brick-like  rock,  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron,  or  sometimes  consisting  of  day  coloured  with  red  ochre. 
See  above,  p.  475. 

^Ielafhtbb.  a  variety  of  black  porphyry  composed  of  Labrador-felspar  and  a 
small  quantity  of  augite.  Its  black  colour  was  formerly  attributed  to  dis- 
seminated microscopic  crystals  of  augite,  but  M.  Delesse  has  shown  that 
the  paste  is  discoloured  by  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  this  acid  does  not 
attack  the  crystals  of  augite,  which  are  seen  to  be  isolated,  and  few  in 
number.  {Ann,  dee  Minee,  4th  ser.  torn.  xii.  p.  228.)  From  /MAot,  mdae^ 
black. 

Obsidiah.    Vitreous  lava  like  melted  glass,  nearly  allied  to  pitchstone. 
Opuioute.    a  name  given  by  Al.  Brongniart  to  serpentine. 
Ophztb.    a  name  given  by  Palassou  to  certain  trap  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees,  very 
variable  in  composition,  usually  composed  of  Labrador-felspar  and  horn- 
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blende,  and  sometimef  angUe,  occadonallj  of  a  green  ooloiir,  and  passing 
into  serpentine. 

Palagoxitb  Tdtv.  An  altered  Yolcaaic  tuff  containing  the  substance  tenned 
palagonite.    See  p.  474. 

Pbablstokb.  a  Tolcanic  rock,  haTing  the  lustre  of  mother  of  pearl ;  nsnaUj 
having  a  nodular  structure  $  intimately  related  to  obsidian,  but  less  glaaaj. 

Tepebiso.    a  form  of  volcanic  tuff,  composed  of  basaltic  scoriso.    See  p.  474. 

pETROsnJo:.    See  Clinkstone  and  Compact  Felspar, 

PiiONOLiTB.    Syn,  of  Clinkstone,  which  see. 

PiTCHSTONB,  or  Bbtihitb  of  the  Fk«nch.  Vitreous  lava,  less  glasqr  than  ohddian ; 
a  blackish  green  rock  resembling  glass,  having  a  resinous  lustre  and  ap- 
pearance of  pitch  ;  composition  usuaUj  ci  glassy  f^par  (orthodase)  with  a 
little  mica,  quartz,  and  hornblende ;  in  Arran  it  forms  a  dike  thirty  feet 
wide,  cutting  through  sandstone. 

PxnncE.    A  light,  spongy,  fibrous  form  of  trachyte.    See  p.  473. 

Ptboxekic-pobphtbt,  same  as  augitic-porpbyiy,  pyroxene  being  Ha&y's  name 
for  augite. 

ScoRLfi.  S^.  volcanic  cinders ;  reddish  brown  or  black  porous  form  of  lava. 
See  p.  473. 

Sebpentinb.  a  greenish  rock  in  which  there  is  much  magnesia.  Its  composition 
always  approaches  very  near  to  the  mineral  called  **  noble  serpentine  "  {eee 
Table  of  Analyses,  p.  479.)f  which  forms  veins  in  this  rock.  The  minersis 
most  conunonly  found  in  Serpentine  are  diallage,  garnet,  chlorite,  oxrdu- 
lous  iron,  and  chromate  of  iron.  The  diallage  and  garnet  occurring  in  ser- 
pentine are  richer  in  magnesia  than  when  they  are  crystallized  in  odier 
rocks.  (De&ue,  Ann,  dee  Mines,  1851,  tom.  zviiL  p.  309.)  Occurs  some- 
times, though  rarely,  in  dikes,  altering  the  contiguous  strata ;  is  indifferently 
a  member  of  the  trappean  or  hypogene  series.  Its  absence  from  recent  to1> 
canic  products  seems  to  imply  that  it  belongs  properly  to  the  metamoqihic 
class;  and,  even  when  it  is  found  in  dikes  cutting  through  aqueous  forma- 
tions, it  may  be  an  altered  basalt,  which  abounded  greatly  in  olivineL 

Tephrike,  synonymous  with  lava.  Name  proposed  by  AleaL  Brongniart 
ToADSTONE.  A  local  name  in  Derbyshire  for  a  kind  of  wack^  which  see. 
TRAcmrTE.    Chiefly  composed  of  glassy  felspar,  with  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 

See  p.  470. 
Trap  Tutp.     See  p.  474. 
Trass.    A  kind  of  tuff  or  mud  poured  out  by  lake-craters  during  erupdoas ; 

common  in  the  Eifel,  in  Germany. 
Tdpp.     Syn.  Trap-tuff,  volcanic  tuff.     See  p.  474. 

Vitreous  Lava.     See  Pitchstone  and  Obsidian. 
VoLCAino  TuPF.    See  p.  474. 

"Wacbj^.    a  soft  and  earthy  variety  of  trap,  having  an  argillaceous  aspect.     Ii 

resembles  indurated  clay,  and  when  scratched,  exhibits  a  shining  streak. 
Whinbtonb.    a  Scotch  provincial  term  for  greenstone  and  other  hard  trap  rocks. 
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(DeleMe)      -      -       - 

St.  Gottbardt  (Var- 


64 
48  00 


5-00 


876 


rtntmppy 

Diallage  of  eaphotide  (Delette)  - 

^-— —  of  bitmtite  flrom  the  Ty- 
rol (Kdbler). 
Eptdoce  ( Vauqoelin)    .       .       . 
FeUpar,  commoD  (Rote)     - 
(Delesse) 


Albite  (RoM) 

■  of  a  porph  jiy  froni 
the  VoagM  (DelesM). 
— ^^  Andetlne,  of  syenite  from 
the  Voagea  (Delcue). 

Labradorite  (Klaproth) 

of  Verde  an- 


tique (D^laife). 

Oligorlaie,  of  protogine 


from  Moot  Blanc  (Deleue). 

OUgoclate  of  Aroudal 


( Scheerer). 

Garnet  (Klaproth)       -  -       - 

tPhlUlpi)   -       ,  -       - 

Hornblende  (Klaproth)  .       . 

.    ■   ■  (Bonidorff)  • 

of  orbicular  diorite 


from  Corsica  (Delrtae). 
Hjpcntbeno  (Klaproth)     - 
Leuciie  (Klaproth)      - 
MalacoUte  or  Sahllte^  gieen  (De- 

lesM). 
Meaotjrpe  (Oehlen)      .       .       - 
.    (Bersebus)  •       -       . 
Mica  (Klaproth)  .       .       -       . 

(Vaoquelia)        •       .       - 

blach  (H.  Roae)  .      •      - 

green,  of  protogine  (Delcaie) 

reddish,  of  erjstalllne  Ume» 

'        (DcLute). 


rose-GoIoored,  of  granite  (C. 

Gmclio). 

white,  of  pegmatite  (Delesse) 

Olirine  (Berxelius) 
—  (KUiproth)        •       .       . 
in  meteoric  stones  (Klap- 


roth). 
Serpendne  (Hisin£er)  .       .       . 

aabwtilorm  (Delesse) 

eommoQ  (Delesse) 

Steatite  (Delesie)        .       .       . 
(Vauquelin) 


rale,  pure  (Delesse) 
(Klaproth)  - 


68*60 
31*14 
3107 
S5-87 

49-30 
86-81 

37 

66*76 

64-91 

68*84 

7160 

68*91 

6.V7* 
63* 

63-2& 

62*87 

35-76 

43- 

43- 

46-69 

47-88 

64  26 
53-76 
68-4S 

54-64 
46-80 
42-6 
80- 

40'0C 
41-82 
37-54 


490ri 

46-23 

40-86 

iO- 

410 

43-07 
41-68 
40-83 
64-86 
64- 


1-13 
34-40 
19-14 
17*09 

17-61 
29*68 


30-11 
1714 
15-47 
28' 

5-60 
2-07 

21- 

17*ft 

19-10 

15-60    0*60 


34-5& 

96-6 
27-81 

23-93 

»9\ 

27-25 
16* 
12- 
12-18 
8-£» 


84-00 
66*33 


3* 
10*80 


I'OI 
0-38 


0-46 


16-43 
8*20 

15- 
1*25 
0-78 
a  trace 

1*73 

4*01 

11* 
8-02 

3-23 

8-61 


18* 
11*07 

Vie 

8*63 

3-40 
2*31 
1-30 


8-49 
9-13 
6*94 

7'69 

4* 

3-58 

6-88 
816 


2*25 
18*79 
18*40 


8-26  14* 
24-6<    -     - 
1-38  t4-96 


19-70 
26-60 
11-6 
36- 

18*67 
13-92 
19-80 

33-61 
83^03 


0-86 
0-4'i 
0-92 


Toormaline  or  Schorl,  black,  of 
Granite  from  Derop  (Rammels- 
berg). 


-red,  of  grsnile  firom 


Moravia  (Rammelsberg). 
ToarmaHne  (Gmelln)  - 


61-75 
6176 

87*00 

4116 
35*48 


0-63 
4-70 
30-82 

0-41 

8-10 
47-35 
38-5 
35-5 

40-37 

42*61 

37-** 

28-53 

22* 

31*68 

30-6 


80- 
11- 
13-85 
7-05 

1*5 

21*7i 

1-61 
9-87 


8*68 
0^0 


0-86 


a trace 
0-14 

21-36 


10- 
5  61 

7-17 
4-19 
8-87 


15-09 
5  4U 


1*40  I 
1*00 


1*46 


1*60 


83-09    8-58 


0*60 


41 
34-7A 


0-61 
4*68 


8  76 
0*66 

8*17 
0*48 


1-39  { 

1-37 
1*75 


8-85 
19-9U 
28-79 

9-48 
8-46 

84* 
075 
traces 

traces 

0-99 

1-25 
108 

traces 

1-89 

36- 
16- 
30* 
7*38 
16-15 

24*6 

8-58 


061 
0*62 


0-25 
0-22 


28* 

7- 

19-08  S. 

-ir31  S. 
6*03  P. 


3-48  S. 
1172 
12- 
18*5 

117 

1-69 

7-39 

1-40 

3* 

1-70 

2'6 

9-33  8, 
619P 


1744 


16-70 

]l-09 

0-10 

1-40 


traces 
0-43 


]■ 

97- S. 
I 


48-06  C. 

0-87  W. 
12-20  W. 
11-55  W. 

8-96  W. 

■  0-88  W. 

.  0-30  Cb. 

0-22  W. 


0*5  W. 


1-5  F. 
1-60  loss. 


I*     W. 


9*83  W. 
18-30  W. 


1*63  T. 
8*00  F. 
1-58  F. 
0-90  loss 
0-28  F. 
1*51  loss. 
3-69  L, 
3-28  F. 
0-11  P. 
4- 18  loss. 
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18-45  W. 
13-70  W. 

10-;  0  w. 

5-22  W. 
6*  W. 
3*88  W. 

01 8  P. 

7-66  B. 
2-09  loss. 
1*49  F. 
0  83  Ph. 
3-56  B. 
0*41  L. 
8-70  F. 
377  loss. 
4-08  B. 


In  the  last  eotanui  of  the  above  Table,  the  follnwinir  signs  are  used :  B.  Boracic  acid,  C.  Carbonic 
add,  Cb.  Oxide  of  Chrome,  F.  Fluoric  acid,  L.  Litbine,  P.  Phosphoric  acid,  T.  Oxide  of  Titanloro, 
W.  Water.    In  the  7tb  column  of  numbers,  P.  means  Protoxide,  and  S.  Sesquloxlde. 
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CHAPTER  yimr. 

YOLCAXic  BOCKS — continued. 

Trap  dikes — sometimes  project — sometimes  leare  fissures  Yscant  bj  deoomposi- 
tion — Branches  and  veins  of  trap — Dikes  more  crystalline  in  the  centre — 
Strata  altered  at  or  near  the  contact — Obliteration  of  organic  remains — Con- 
version of  chalk  into  marble — Trap  interposed  between  strata— Cofaunnar  and 
globular  stractore — BeUtion  of  trappean  rocks  to  the  products  of  active  vol- 
canos — Form,  external  structure,  and  origin  of  volcanic  mountains — Craters 
and  Calderas — Sandwich  Islands — Lava  flowing  underground — Tnincation  of 
cones— Javanese  calderas — Canary  Islands — Structure  and  origin  of  the  Gal- 
dera  of  Palma — Older  and  newer  volcanic  rocks  in,  unconformable — Aqueous 
conglomerate  in  Palma — Hypothesis  of  upheaval  considered — Slope  on  which 
stony  lavas  may  form — Extent  and  nature  of  aqueous  erosion  in  FaJma — ^Island 
of  St  Paul  in  the  Indian  Ocean — Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  ruins  of  older  cone — 
Madeira— Its  volcanic  rocks,  partly  of  marine,  and  partly  of  subaerial  origin  — 
Central  axis  of  eruptions — Varying  dip  of  solid  lavas  near  the  axis,  and  further 
from  it — Leaf-bed,  and  fossil  land-plants  ^Central  valleys  of  Madeira  sot 
craters,  or  calderas. 

Haying  in  the  last  chapter  spoken  of  the  composition  and  mineral 
characters  of  volcanic  rocks,  I  shall  next  describe  the  manner 
and  position  in  which  thej  occur  in  the  earth's  crost,  and  their 
external  forms.  The  leading  varieties  both  of  the  basaltic  and 
trachjtic  rocks,  as  well  as  of  greenstone  and  the  rest,  are  found 
sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating  stratified  and  unstratified  formations, 
sometimes  in  shapeless  masses  protruding  through  or  overljing 
them,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  intercalated  between  strata. 

Volcanic  or  trap  dikes. — Fissures  have  already  been  spoken  of  as 
occurring  in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  jarde 
in  width,  and  often  filled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  stone, 
or  with  sand  and  pebbles.     Instead  of  such  materials,  suppose  a 
p,g  gj^  quantity  of  melted  stone  to  be 

driven  or  injected  into  an  open 
rent,  and  there  consolidated, 
we  have  then  a  tabular  mass 
resembling  a  wall,  and  called 
a  trap  dike.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  such  dikes 
passing  through  strata  of  sofi 
materials,  such  as  tufi^  scoriie, 
or  shale,  which,  being  more 
perishable  than  the  trap,  are 
-t^i^^'^^^.C^-""""  often  washed  away  by  the 

Dike  in  T*lley.  near  Brasen  Head.  Madeira.  goo    riverS.  Or  rain    in  which 

(From  a  drawing  of  Capt  Baiil  Hall.  R.N.)  ^^  riven,  or  rain,  in  wniCU 
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Fig.  625. 


case  the  dike  stands  prominently  out  in  the  face  of  precipices,  or  on 
the  level  surface  of  a  coantrj. 

In  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Skje,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  other  hard  rocks  are  traversed  hj 
dikes  of  trap,  the  converse  of  the  above  phenomenon  is  seen.  The 
dike,  having  decomposed  more  rapidly  than  the  containing  rock,  has 
once  more  left  open  the  original  fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  many 
yards  inland  from  the  sea-coast,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  view  (fig. 
625.).  In  these  instances,  the  green-* 
stone  of  the  dike  is  usually  more  tough 
and  hard  than  the  sandstone ;  but  che- 
mical action,  and  chiefly  the  oxidation 
of  the  iron,  has  given  rise  to  the  more 
rapid  decay. 

There  is  yet    another    case^  by  no 

means  uncommon  in  Arran  and  other 

parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  strata  in 

contact  with  the  dike,  and  for  a  certain 

distance  from  it,  have  been  hardened,  so 

as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather 

Fiunret  left  TMaat  hf  deconpowd  D^ore  than  the  dike  itsclf,  or  the  sur- 

{xaj.^  struwrd.  skye,  (Maccm-  youuding  rocks.     When  this  happens, 

two  parallel  walls  of  indurated  strata 

are  seen  protruding  above  the  general  level  of  the  country  and 

following  the  course  of  the  dike. 

As  fissures  sometimes  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into  two  or 
more  fissures  of  equal  size,  so  also  we  find  trap  dikes  bifurcating 
and  ramifying,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  tortuous  as  to  be  called 
veins,  though  this  is  more  common  in 
granite  than  in  trap.    The  accompanying 
sketch  (fig.  626.)  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch  re- 
presents part  of  a  sea-cliff  in  Argyleshire, 
where  an  overlying  mass  of  trap,  b,  sends 
out  some  veins  which  terminate  down- 
wards.    Another  trap  vein,   a  a,   cuts 
through  both  the  limestone,  c,  and  the 
"  trap,  b. 

Trap  Tin.  in  Alrdn«urcl«n.  j^  g^   g^?.,  a  grOUUd  plan  is  given  of 

a  ramifying  dike  of  greenstone,  which  I  observed  cutting  through 

Fig-  6«7. 


Fig.  (i26 


Gromd  plan  of  grMOStone  dike  trareniog 
I  I 


landstone.    Amn. 
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sandstone  on  the  beach  near  Eildonan  Castle^  in  Arran.  The 
larger  branch  varies  from  5  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afflnrd  a 
scale  of  measurement  for  the  whole. 

In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of  trap 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing 
the  subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  clifb,  pro- 
longed downwards  in  yeins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  with 
other  masses  of  igneous  rock  at  a  greater  depth.  The  largest  of  the 
dikes  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram,  and  which  are  seen  in 
part  of  the  coast  of  Skje^  is  no  less  than  100  feet  in  width« 

Flg.6S& 


Trap  dlrldlng  and  corering  Mndstone  near  SalshDith  lo  Sky*,    (IfacCaUodi.) 

Every  variety  of  trap-rock  is  sometimes  found  in  dikes,  as  basalt, 
greenstone,  felspar-porphyry,  and  trachyte.  The  amygdaloidal 
traps  also  occur,  though  more  rarely,  and  even  tuff  and  breccia,  for 
the  materials  of  these  last  may  be  washed  down  into  open  fissures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  during  eruptions  on  the  land  may  be 
showered  into  them  from  the  air. 

Some  dikes  of  trap  may  be  followed  for  leagues  uninterruptedly 
in  nearly  a  straight  direction,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  showing 
that  the  fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been  of  extraordinary 
length. 

In  many  cases  trap  at  the  edges  or  sides  of  a  dike  is  less  crys- 
talline or  more  earthy  than  in  the  centre^  in  consequence  of  the 
melted  patter  having  cooled  more  rapidly  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cold  sides  of  the  fissure ;  whereas,  in  the  centre,  where  the 
matter  of  the  dike  is  kept  longer  in  a  fluid  or  soft  state,  crystals  are 
slowly  formed.  But  I  observed  the  converse  of  the  above  phe- 
nomena in  Teneriffe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Cnu,  wh^re  m 
dike  is  seen  cutting  through  horizontal  beds  of  scoriie  in  the  sea- 
cliff  near  the  Barranco  de  Bufadero.  It  is  vertical  in  its  main 
direction,  slightly  flexuous,  and  about  one  foot  thick.  On  each  side 
are  walls  of  compact  basalt,  but  in  the  centre  the  rock  is  highly 
vesicular  for  a  width  of  about  4  inches.  In  this  instance,  the 
fissure  may  have  become-  wider  after  the  lava  on  each  side  had 
consolidated,  and  the  additional  melted  matter  poured  into  the 
middle  space  may  have  cooled  more  rapidly  than  that  at  the  sides. 

In  the  ancient  part  of  Vesuvius,  called  Somma,  a  thin  band  of 
half-vitreous  lava  is  found  at  the  edge  of  some  dikes.  At  the 
junction  of  greenstone  dikes  with  limestone,  a  saklband^  or  selvage, 
of  serpentine  is  occasionally  observed.  On  the  left  shore  of  the 
fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  I  examined,  in  company  with 
Professor  Keilhau,  a  remarkable  dike  of  syenitic  greenstone,  which 
is  traced  through  Silurian  strata^  until  at  length,  in  the  promontoiy 
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Fig.  6». 

fljtnitic  greeDstone  dike  of  Natodden, 
ChrisUania. 


of  Nseaodden,  it  enters  mica« 
schist  Fig.  629.  represents  a 
ground  plan,  where  the  dike 
appears  8  paces  in  width.  In 
the  middle  it  is  highly  crystal- 
line and  granitiform,  of  a  purplish 
colour,  and  containing  a  few 
crystals  of  mica,  and  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  whitish  mica- 
schist,  between  which  and  the 
syenitic  rock  there  is  usually  on 
each  side  a  distinct  black  band, 
18  inches  wide,  of  dark  green- 
stone. When  first  seen,  these 
bands  have  the  appearance  of  two  accompanying  dikes ;  yet  they 
are,  in  fact,  only  the  different  form  which  tiie  syenitic  materials 
have  assumed  where  near  to  or  in  contact  with  the  mica-schist 
At  one  point,  a,  one  of  the  sahlbands  terminates  for  a  space ;  but 
near  this  there  is  a  large  detached  block,  b,  having  a  gneiss-like 
structure,  consisting  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  which  is  included  in 
the  midst  of  the  dike.  Bound  this  a  smaller  encircling  zone  is  seen, 
of  dark  basalt,  or  fine-grained  greenstone,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  larger  ones  which  border  the  dike,  but  only  1  inch  wide. 

It  seems,  therefore,  evident  that  the  fragment,  6,  has  acted  on  the 
matter  of  the  dike,  probably  by  causing  it  to  cool  more  rapidly,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  walls  of  the  fissure  have  acted  on  a  larger 
8cale.  The  facts,  also,  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  a  graniti- 
form  syenite  may  pass  into  ordinary  rocks  of  the  volcanic  family. 
The  fact  above  alluded  to,  of  a  foreign  fragment,  such  as  b, 

fig.  629.,  included  in  the  midst 
^•«®-  of  the  trap,  as  if  torn  off  from 

some  subjacent  rock  or  the  walls 
of  a  fissure,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. A  fine  example  is 
seen  in  another  dike  of  green- 
stone, 10  feet  wide,  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Christiauia, 
in  Norway,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed figuFB  is  a  ground  plan. 
The  dike  passes  through  shale, 
known  by  its  fossils  to  belong  to 
the  Silurian  series.  In  the 
black  base  of  greenstone  are  angular  and  roundish  pieces  of  gneiss, 
Borne  white,  others  of  a  light  flesh-colour,  some  without  lamination, 
like  granite,  others  with  laminse,  which,  by  their  various  and  often 
opposite  directions,  show  that  they  have  been  scattered  at  random 
through  the  matrix.  These  imbedded  pieces  of  gneiss  measure  from 
1  to  about  8  inches  in  diameter. 
Rocks  altered  by  volcanic  dikes. — After  these  remarks  on  the  form 

II  2 


Greemtooe  dike,  with  fragnenu  of  gu«u». 
Sorgenflria,  ChrisUaaia. 
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and  compositioii  of  dikes  themaelyes,  I  shall  describe  the  aiteratioiis 
which  they  sometiines  produce  in  the  i?ocks  in  contact  with  them. 
The  changes  are  usuallj  soch  as  the  iatense  heat  of  melted  matter 
and  the  entangle^  gases  might  be  expected  to.canse. 

Plas'-Newydd.^r-A.  BtrildQg  example,  near  Plas-Newydd,  in 
Anglesea,  has  been  described  by  Professor  Henslow.*  The  dike  is 
134  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  rock  which  is  a  compound  of  felspar 
and  angite  (dolerite  of  some  authors).  Strata  of  shale  and  argilla- 
ceous limestone,  through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularlj,  are  alteced 
to  a  distance  of  30,  or  even,  in  some  places  to  35  feet  from  the  edg^ 
of  the  dike.  The  shiile,  as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becomes  graduaUy 
moire  compact,  and  is  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  juncticxi. 
Here  it  loses  part  of  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separation  into 
parallel  layers  is  still  discernible.  In  several  places  the  shale  is  con*- 
verted  into  hard  poiroellanous  jasper.  In  the  most  hardened  part  of 
the  mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  Producti^  are  nearly  -pbliteiv 
ated;  yet  even  here  their  impressions  may  firequently  be  traced. 
The  argillaceous  limestone  undergoes  analogous  mutations,  losing  its 
earthy  texture  ^  it  approaches  the  dike,  and  becoming  granular  and 
crystalline.  But  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appear* 
ance  in  the  shale  of  numerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  gamely  which 
are  distinctly  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the 
dike.f  Some  garnets  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  lime,  which 
they  may  have  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fossil  shells  or 
Producti.  The  same  mineral  has  been  Observed,  under  very  anar 
logons  circumstances,  in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor  Sedgwick, 
where  it  also  occurs  in  shale  and  limestone,  altered  by  basalt^ 

AntrinL — ^In  sc(veral  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  norlJi 
of  Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is  traversed  by  basaltic  dikas.  The 
chalk  is  there  converted  into  granular  marble  near  the  basalt,  the 
change  sometimes  extending  8  or  10  feet  from  the  waU  of  the  dike, 
being  greatest  near  the  point  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  de- 
creasing till  it  becomes  evanescent.  ^  The  extreme  effect,"  says  Dr. 
Berger,  *'  presents  a  dark  brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals 
running  in  flakes  as  large  as  those  of  coarse  primitive  {metamorpkic) 
limestone ;  the  next  8ta>te  is  saccharine,  then  fine  grained  and  arena- 
ceous; a  compact  variety,  having  a  porcellanous  aepect  and  a  bluish- 
grey  colour,  succeeds :  this,  towards  the  outer  edge,  becomes  ydlow- 
ish-white,  and  insensibly  graduates  into  the  unaltered  chalk.  The 
flints  in  the  altered  chalk  usually  assume  a  grey  yellowish  colour.'*§ 
All  traces  of  organic  remains  are  effaced  in  that  part  of  the  lime- 
stone which  is  most  crystalline. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  631.)  represents  three  basaltic  dikes 
traversing  the  chdk,  all  within  the  distance  of  90  feet  The  chalk 
contiguous  to  the  two  outer  dikes  is  converted  into  a  finely  granular 
marble,  m  m,  as  are  the  whole  of  the  masses  between  the  outer  dikes 

*   Cambridge    TransactionB,    ToL  L        t  Ibid,  vol  il  p.  175. 
p.  402.  I  Dr.  Berger,  OeoL  Truit.  Ist  aeiies. 

t  Ibid.  ToL  I  p.  410.  vol  iii.  p.  172, 
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and  the  central  one.  The  entire  contrast  in  the  composition  and 
colour  of  the  intrusiye  and  invaded  rocks,  in  these  cases,  renders  the 
phenomena  peculiarly  clear  and  interesting. 

Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland  has  converted  a 
mass  of  red  sandstone  into  hornstone*  By  another,  the  shale  of  the 
coal-measures  has  been  indurated,  assuming  the  character  of  flinty 
slate;  and  in  another  place  the  slate-claj  of  the  lias  has  been 
changed  into  flinty  slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  impressions  of 
ammonites.| 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from  their 
combustible  nature,  be  affected  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
contact  of  melted  rock.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  greenstone  dikes  of 
Antrim,  on  passing  through  a  bed  of  coal,  reduces  it  to  a  cinder  for 
the  space  of  9  feet  on  each  side. 

At  Cockfleld  Fell,  in  the  north  of  England,  a  similar  change  is 
observed.  Specimens  taken  at  the  distance  of  abo^it  30  yards  from 
the  trap  are  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  pit-coal ;  those  nearer 
the  dike  are  like  cinders,  and  have  all  the  character  of  coke ;  while 
those  close  to  it  are  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  soot.  J 

As  examples  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  I  shall  merely 
select  one  or  two  others,  and  then  conclude.  The  rock  of  Stirling 
Castle  is  a  calcareous  sandstone,  fractured  and  forcibly  displaced  by 
a  mass  of  greenstone  which  has  evidently  invaded  the  strata  in  a 
melted  state.  The  sandstone  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  a 
texture  approaching  to  homstone  near  the  junction.  In  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Craig,  near  Edinburgh,  a  sandstone  which  comes 
in  contact  with  greenstone  is  converted  into  a  jaspideous  rock. 

The  secondary  sandstones  in  Skye  are  converted  into  solid  quartz 
in  several  places,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  veins  or  masses 
of  trap ;  and  a  bed  of  quartz,  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  found  near  a 
mass  of  trap,  among  the  coal  strata  of  Fife,  was  in  all  probability  a 
stratum  of  ordinary  sandstone,  having  been  subsequently  indurated 
and  turned  into  quartzite  by  the  action  of  heat.§ 

But  although  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dikes  are  thus  altered 


*  GeoL  Trans.    Ist  aeriea,    toL  ill 
p.  210.  and  plate  10. 

t  Ibid.  p.  213. ;  and  Flayfair,  Dlnst 
of  Hntt  Theoiy,  s.  253.    . 

zi  3 


X  Sedgwick,  Camb.  Trans.  toL  IL 
p.  87. 

§  Sjst.  of  GeoL  vol  i  p.  206. 
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in  a  varietj  of  cases,  shale  being  turned  into  flinty  slate  or  jasper, 
limestone  into  crystalline  marble,  sandstone  into  quartz,  coal  into 
coke,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  all  such  strata  wholly  and  in  part 
obliterated,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  same  rocks, 
even  in  the  same  districts,  absolutely  unchanged  in  the  proximity  of 
volcanic  dikes. 

This  great  inequality  in  the  effects  of  the  igneous  rocks  may  o^ten 
arise  from  an  original  difference  in  their  temperature,  and  in  that  of 
the  entangled  gases,  such  as  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  different 
lavas,  or  in  the  same  lava  near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  firom  it 
The  power  also  of  the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may  vary, 
according  to  their  composition,  structure,  and  the  fractures  which 
they  may  have  experienced,  and  perhaps,  also,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  (so  capable  of  being  heated)  which  they  contain.  It 
must  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  component  materials  are  mixed 
in  such  proportions  as  prepare  them  readily  to  enter  into  chemical 
imion,  and  form  new  minerals ;  while  in  other  cases  the  mass  may 
be  more  homogeneous,  or  the  proportions  less  adapted  for  such 
union. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration,  that  one  fissure  may  be  sim- 
ply fiUed  with  lava,  which,  may  begin  to  cool  from  the  first ;  whereas 
in  other  cases  the  fissure  may  give  passage  to  a  current  of  melted 
matter,  which  may  ascend  for  days  or  months,  feeding  streams  which 
are  overflowing  the  country  above,  or  are  ejected  in  the  shape  of 
scorise  from  some  crater.  If  the  walls  of  a  rent,  moreover,  are 
heated  by  hot  vapour  before  the  lava  rises,  as  we  know  may  happen 
on  the  flanks  of  a  volcano,  the  additional  caloric  supplied  by  the  dike 
and  its  gases  will  act  more  powerfully. 

Intrusion  of  trap  between  straUi, — In  proof  of  the  mechanical 
force  which  the  fluid  trap  has  sometimes  exerted  on  the  rocks  into 
which  it  has  intruded  itself^  I  may  refer  to  the  Whin-Sill,  where  a 
-mass  of  basalt,  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  represented  by  a, 
fig.  632.,  is  in  part  wedged  in  between  the  rocks  of  limestone,  by  and 

Fig.  63S 


Trap  Interposed  between  dtiplaced  beds  of  limettone  and  shale,  at  White 
Force,  High  Teesdale,  Durham.    (Sedgwick.*) 

shale,  Cy  which  have  been  separated  from  the  great  mass  of  limestone 
and  shale»  d^  with  which  they  were  united. 

*  Camb.  Trans.  toL  ii.  p.  180. 
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The  shale  in  this  place  is  indurated;  and  the  limestone,  Which  at 
a  distance  from  the  trap  is  blue,  and  contains  fossil  corals,  is  here 
converted  into  granular  marble  without  fossils. 

Masses  of  trap  are  not  unfrequentlj  met  with  intercalated  between 
strata,  and  maintaining  their  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratifica- 
tion throughout  large  areas.  They  must  in  some  places  have  forced 
their  way  laterally  between  the  divisions  of  the  strata,  a  direction  in 
which  there  would  be  the  least  resistance  to  an  advancing  fluid,  if 
no  vertical  rents  communicated  with  the  surface,  and  a  powerful 
hydrostatic  pressure  were  caused  by  gases  propelling  the  lava 
upwards. 

Columnar  and  globular  structure,  —  One  of  the  characteristic 
forms  of  volcanic  rocks,  especially  of  basalt,  is  the  columnar,  where 
large  masses  are  divided  into  regular  prisms,  sometimes  easily  sepa- 
rable, but  in  other  cases  adhering  firmly  together.  The  columns 
vary  in  the  number  of  angles,  from  three  to  twelve ;  but  they  have 
most  commonly  from  five  to  seven  sides.  They  are  often  divided 
transversely,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  like  the  joints  in  a  vertebral 
column,  as  in  the  GiuHts'  Causeway,  in  Ireland.  They  vary  exceed- 
ingly in  respect  to  length  and  diameter.  Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions 
some  in  Skye  which  are  about  400  feet  long ;  others,  in  Morven,  not 
exceeding  an  inch.  In  regard  to  diameter,  those  of  Ailsa  measure  9 
feet,  and  those  of  Morven  an  inch  or  less.*  They  are  usually  straight, 
but  sometimes  curved ;  and  examples  of  both  these  occur  in  the 
island  of  Staffa.  In  a  horizontal  bed  or  sheet  of  ti:ap  the  columns 
are  vertical ;  in  a  vertical  dike  they  are  horizontal.  Among  other 
examples  of  the  last-mentioned  phenomenon  is  the  mass  of  basalt, 
called  the  Chinmey,  in  St.  Helena  (see  fig.  633),  a  pile  of  hexagonal 

Fig.  688. 


Fig.  684. 


Snail  portion  of  the  dyke 
in  Fig.  633. 


Volcanic  dfke  eompotcd  of  hori- 
soatai  prums.    St.  Helena. 


prisms,  64  feet  high,  evidently  the  remainder  of  a  narrow  dike,  the 
walls  of  rock  which  the  dike  originally  traversed  having  been  re- 


*  MacCuL  Sjrst  of  QeoL  toL  il  p.  137. 
II  4 
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moved  down  to  the  lerel  of  the  aea.    In  fig.  634^  a  small  portion  of 
this  dike  is  represented  on  a  less  reduced  scale.* 

It  being  assumed  that  columnar  trap  has  consolidated  from  a  fluid 
state,  the  prisms  are  said  to  be  always  at  right  angles  to  the  eooUng 
surfaces,  J£  these  surfaces,  therefore,  instead  of  being  either  per- 
pendicular or  horizontal,  are  curved,  the  columns  ought  to  be  inclined 
at  every  angle  to  the  horizon ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Yivarais,  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  South  of  France,  where^  in  the  midst  of 
a  region  of  gneiss,  a  geologist  encounters  unexpectedly  several 
volcanic  cones  of  loose  sand  and  scoriie.  From  the  crater  of  one  of 
these  cones,  called  La  Coupe  d'Ayzac,  a  stream  of  lava  descends  and 
occupies  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  except  at  those  points  where 
the  river  Volant,  or  the  torrents  which  join  it,  have  cut  away  portions 
of  the  solid  lava.    The  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  635.)  represents  the 


Fig.63& 


Lara  of  La  Coupe  d*Ajuc,  near  Antralgue,  in  the  proriBce  of  ArdMie. 

remnant  of  the  lava  at  one  of  the  points  where  a  lateral  torrent  joins 
the  main  valley  of  the  Volant.  It  is  clear  that  the  lava  once  filled 
the  whole  valley  up  to  the  dotted  line  d  a ;  but  the  river  has  gra- 
dually swept  away  all  below  that  line,  while  the  tributary  torrent  has 
laid  open  a  transverse  section ;  by  which  we  perceive,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  lava  is  composed,  as  usual  in  this  country,  of  three 
parts:  the  uppermost,  at  a,, being  scoriaceous;  the  second,  6,  pre- 
senting irregular  prisms;  and  the  third,  c,  with  regular  columns, 
which  are  vertical  on  the  banks  of  the  Volant,  where  they  rest  on  a 
horizontal  base  of  gneiss,  but  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  at 
ffy  and  are  horizontal  at  /,  their  position  having  been  every  where 
determined,  according  to  the  law  before  mentioned,  by  the  concave 
form  of  the  original  valley. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (636.)  a  view  is  given  of  some  of  the  in- 
clined and  curved  columns  which  present  themselves  on  the  sides 
of  the  valleys  in  the  hilly  region  north  of  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  higher  Alps.f  Unlike  those  of  the  Vivarais,  last 
mentioned,  the  basalt  of  this  country  was  evidently  submarine,  and 
the  present  valleys  have  since  been  hollowed  out  by  denudation. 


*  Sealers  Geognosy  of  St.  Helena, 
plate  9. 


t  Fortifl.   Mem.  nir  rffist.  Nat  de 
lltalie,  torn.  L  p.  283.  plate  7. 
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The  columnar  structure  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  trap  rocks  in  which 
augite  abounds;  it  is  also  obserred  in 
clinkstone,  trachyte,  and  other  felspathic 
rocks  of  the  igneous  class,  although  in 
these  it  is  rarely  exhibited  in  such  re- 
gular polygonal  forms. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  basaltic 
columns  are  often  divided  by  Cross  joints. 
Sometimes  each  segment,  instead  of  an 
angular,  assumes  a  spheroidal  form,  so 
that  a  pillar  is  made  up  of  a  pile  of 
balls,  usually  flattened,  as  in  the  Cheese- 
grotto  at  Bertrich-Baden,  in  the  Eifel, 
near  the  Moselle  (fig.  637.).  The  basalt  there  is  part  of  a  small 
stream  of  lava^  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  which  has  proceeded  from 

Fig.  637. 


Colannar  basalt  in  the  Vicentin. 
(Fortii.) 


Basaltic  ptUars  of  the  Kaaegrntte,  Bertrich-Baden,  half  waj  between  Treves  and  Coblenti. 
Height  of  groUo,  from  7  to  8  feet. 

one  of  several  volcanic  craters,  still  extant,  on  the  neighbouring 
heights.  The  position  of  the  lava  bordering  the  river  in  this  valley 
might  be  represented  by  a  section  like  that  already  given  at  fig.  635. 
if  we  merely  supposed  inclined  strata  of  slate  and  the  argillaceous 
sandstone  called  greywacke  to  be  substituted  for  gneiss. 

In  some  masses  of  decomposing  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other  trap 
rocks,  the  globular  structure  is  so  conspicuous  that  the  rock  has  the 
appearance  of  a  heap  of  large  cannon  balls.  According  to  the  theory 
of  M.  Delesse,  the  centre  of  each  spheroid  has  been  a  centre  of  crys- 
tallization, around  which  the  different  minerals  of  the  rock  arranged 
themselves  symmetrically  during  the  process  of  cooling.  But  it  was 
also,  he  says,  a  centre  of  contraction,  produced  by  the  same  cooling. 
The  globular  form,  therefore,  of  such  spheroids  is  the  combined 
result  of  crystallization  and  contraction.* 


*  Delesse,  nr  les  Boches  Globuleuses,  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  GeoL  de  France,  2  ser. 
torn.  iy.  . 
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'  A  striking  example  of  this  stractare  occurs  in  a  resinous  trachyte 
or  pitchstone-porphjr J  in  one  of  the  Ponza  islands,  which  rise  from 
the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Terracina  and  Gaeta.  The 
globes  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  of  an  ellipsoidal 
form  (see  fig.  638.).  The  whole  rock  is 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  ''and  when 
the  balls,"  says  Mr.  Scrope,  "  have  been 
exposed  a  short  time  to  the  weather,  thej 
scale  off  at  a  touch  into  numerous  con- 
centric coats,  like  those  of  a  bulbous  root, 
inclosing  a  compact  nucleus.  The  laminm 
of  this  nucleus  have  not  been  so  much 
loosened  by  decomposition ;  but  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ruder  blow  will  produce  a  still 
further  exfoliation.**  • 

A  fissile  texture  is  occasionally  assumed 
by  clinkstone  and  other  trap  rocks,  so  that 
they  have  been  used  for  roofing  houses. 
Sometimes  the  prismatic  and  slaty  struc- 
ture is  found  in  the  same  mass.  The 
causes  which  give  rise  to  such  arrange- 
ments are  very  obscure,  but  are  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  changes  of  temperature  during  the  cooling  of 
the  mass,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel  (See  Qhaps.  XXXV. 
and  XXXVL) 


Globifonn  pitchstone.    Chiiga  dl 
Luna,  UleofPonsa.  (Scrope.) 


Relation  of  Trappean  Rocks  to  the  products  of  actwe  Volcanos. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  changes  above  described  in  the  strata  near 
their  contact  with  trap  dikes,  and  consider  how  complete  is  the 
analogy  or  often  identity  in  composition  and  structure  of  the  rocks 
called  trappean  and  the  lavas  of  active  volcanos,  it  seems  difficult  at 
first  to  understand  how  so  much  doubt  could  have  prevailed  for  half 
a  century  as  to  whether  trap  was  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  To 
a  certain  extent,  however,  there  was  a  real  distinction  between  the 
trappean  formations  and  those  to  which  the  term  volcanic  was  almost 
exclusively  confined.  A  large  portion  of  the  trappean  rocks  first 
studied  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  Norway,  France,  Scotland, 
and  other  countries,  were  such  as  had  been  formed  entirely  under 
water,  or  had  been  injected  into  fissures  and  intruded  between  strata^ 
and  which  had  never  flowed  out  in  the  air,  or  over  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  sea.  When  these  products,  therefore,  of  submarine  or  sub- 
terranean igneous  action  were  contrasted  with  loose  cones  of  scoris, 
tuff,  and  lava^  or  with  narrow  streams  of  lava  in  great  part  scorii^ 
ceous  and  porous,  such  as  were  observed  to  have  proceeded  from 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  the  resemblance  seemed  remote  and  equivocaL 

*  Scrope,  GeoL  Trans.  2d  series,  toL  ii  p.  805, 
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It  wasy  in  trnih,  like  eomparing  the  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  leaves 
and  branches,  which,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  plant,  difier 
in  form,  textore,  colour,  mode  of  growth,  and  position.  Qnie  external 
cone,  with  its  loose  ashes  and  porous  lava,  may  be  likened  to  the 
light  foliage  and  branches,  and  the  rocks  concealed  far  below,  to  the 
roots.    But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  of  the  volcano, 

**  qoantmn  yeitice  in  auras 
JCtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit,** 

for  its  roots  do  literally  reach  downwards  to  Tartarus,  or  to  the 
regi<»is  of  subterranean  fire;  and  what  is  concealed  far  below  is 
probably  always  more  important  in  volume  and  extent  than  what  is 
visible  above  ground. 

We  have  already  stated  how  frequently  dense  masses  of  strata 
have  been  removed  by  denudation  from  wide  areas  (see  Chap.  YL) ; 

and  this  fact  prepares  us  to  expect  a 
similar  destruction  of  whatever  may 
once  have  formed  the  uppermost  part 
of  ancient  submarine  or  subaerial  vol- 
canos,  more  especially  as  those  super- 
ficial parts  are  always  of  the  lightest 
and  most  perishable  materials.  The 
abrupt  manner  in  which  dikes  of  trap 
usually  terminate  at  the  surface  (see 
^^Sr^^^^tS'liSliim^"'    fig-  639.),  and  the  water-worn  pebbles 

of  trap  in  the  alluvium  which  covers 
the  dike,  prove  incontestably  that  whatever  was  uppermost  in  these 
formations  has  been  swept  away.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive 
that  what  is  gone  in  regions  of  trap  may  have  corresponded  to  what 
is  now  visibly  in  active  volcanos. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters,  that  in  the  earth's  crust 
there  are  volcanic  tuffs  of  all  ages,  containing  marine  shells,  which 
bear  witness  to  eruptions  at  many  successive  geological  periods. 
These  tu£&,  and  the  associated  trappean  rocks,  must  not  be  compared . 
to  lava  and  scons  which  had  cooled  in  the  open  air.  Their  counter- 
parts must  be  sought  in  the  products  of  modern  submarine  volcanic 
eruptions.  K  it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  studying 
these  last,  it  may  be  answered,  that  subterranean  movements  have 
caused,  almost  everywhere  in  regions  of  active  volcanos,  great 
changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  times  comparatively 
modem,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  effects  of  volcanic  operations  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Sicily, 
especially  those  of  the  Val  di  Note,  has  proved  that  all  the  more 
ordinary  varieties  of  European  trap  have  been  there  produced  under 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  at  a  modern  period ;  that  is  to  say,  since  the 
Mediterranean  has  been  inhabited  by  a  great  proportion  of  the 
existing  species  of  testacea. 
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These  igneous  rocks  of  the  Yal  di  Noto,  and  the  more  ancient 
trappean  rocks  of  Scotland  and  other  countries,  differ  from  sub- 
aerial  volcanic  formations  in  being  more  compact  and  heavy,  and 
in  forming  sometimes  extensive  sheets  of  matter  intercalated  be- 
tween marine  strata,  and  sometimes  stratified  conglomerates,  of 
which  the  rounded  pebbles  are  all  trap.  They  differ  also  ia  the 
absence  of  regular  cones  and  craters,  and  in  the  want  of  conformity 
of  the  lava  to  the  lowest  levels  of  existing  valleys. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  insular  cones  did  exist  in 
some  parts  of  the  Yal  di  Noto :  and  that  they  were  removed  by  the 
waves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cone  of  Graham  Island,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  swept  away  in  1831,  and  that  of  Nyoe,  off 
Iceland,  in  1783.*  All  that  would  remain  in  such  cases,  after  the 
bed  of  the  sea  has  been  upheaved  and  laid  dry,  would  be  dikes  and 
shapeless  masses  of  igneous  rock,  cutting  through  sheets  of  lava 
which  may  have  spread  over  the  level  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  strata 
of  tuff,  formed  of  materials  first  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  winds 
and  waves,  and  then  deposited.  Conglomerates  also,  with  pebbles 
of  trap,  to  which  the  action  of  the  waves  must  give  rise  during  the 
denudation  of  such  volcanic  islands,  will  emerge  from  the  deep 
whenever  the  bottom  of  the  sea  becomes  land.  The  proportion  of 
volcanic  matter  which  is  originally  submarine  must  always  be  very 
great,  as  those  volcanic  vents  which  are  not  entirely  beneath  the 
sea  are  ahnost  all  of  them  in  islands,  or,  if  on  continents,  near  the 
shore. 

As  to  the  absence  of  porosity  in  the  trappean  formations,  the 
appearances  are  in  a  great  degree  deceptive,  for  all  amygdaloids  are, 
as  already  explained,  porous  rocks,  into  the  cells  of  which  mineral 
matter  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  ingredients,  have 
been  subsequently  introduced  (see  p.  473.);  sometime^  perhaps^  by 
secretion  during  the  cooling  and  consolidation  of  lavas. 

In  the  Little  Cumbray,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  near  Arran, 
the  amygdaloid  sometimes  contains  elongated  cavities  filled  with 
brown  spar;  and  when  the  nodules  have  'been  washed  oul^  the 
interior  of  the  cavities  is  glazed  with  the  vitreous  varnish  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  pores  of  slaggy  lavas.  Even  in  some  parts  of  this 
rock  which  are  excluded  from  air  and  water,  the  ceUs  are  empty, 
and  seem  to  have  always  remained  in  this  state,  and  are  therefore 
undistinguishable  from  some  modem  lavas.f 

Dr.  MacCulloch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these  and 
the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes,  '^that  it  is  a  mere 
dispute  about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  trap  the 
name  of  submarine  volcanoes ;  for  they  are  such  in  every  essential 
points  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke."  ;t^  The  same 
author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  volcanic 

*  See  Frinc  of  GeoU  Index,  **  6m-  f  MacCnUoch,  West.  IskuidB,  toL  ii 

bam  Iflland,"  "  Nydc,"  *'  Conglomerates,      p.  487. 
volcanic,"  &c  %  SjsU  of  GeoL  toL  iL  p.  1 14. 
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rocks  of  the  same  coontiy  may  have  been  poured  out  in  the  open 


air.» 

Although  the  principal  component  minerals  of  snbaerial  lavas  are 
the  same  as  those  of  intrusive  trap,  and  both  the  columnar  and 
globular  structure  are  common  to  both,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
volcanic  rocks  which  never  occur  in  currents  of  lava,  such  as 
greenstone,  the  more  crystalline  porphyries,  and  those  traps  in 
which  quartz  and  mica  appear  as  constituent  parts.  In  short,  the 
intrusive  trap  rocks,  forming  the  intermediate  step  between  lava 
and  the  plutonio  rocks,  depart  in  their  characters  firom  lava  in 
proportion  as  they  approximate  to  granite. 

These  views  respecting  the  relations  of  the  volcanic  and  trap 
rocks  will  be  better  understood  when  the  reader  has  studied,  in  the 
d^rd  chapter,  what  is  said  of  the  plutonic  formations. 

SXTKBNAL  FOBM,  STRUCTUBE,  Ain>  ORianT  OF  VOLOANIO  MOUNTAIXS. 

The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater-shaped  summits  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  466.),  and  more  fully  explained  in 
the  "Principles  of  Geology*  (chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxvii.^  where  Ve- 
suvius, Etna,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island  are  described*  The  more 
ancient  portions  of  those  mountains  or  islands,  formed  long  before 
the  times  of  history,  exhibit  the  same  external  features  and  internal 
structure  which  belong  to  most  of  the  extinct  volcanos  of  still 
higher  antiquity  (  and  these  last  have  evidently  been  due  to  a 
complicated  series  of  operations,  varied  in  kind  according  to  cir* 
cumstances ;  as,  for  example,  whether  the  accumulation  took  place 
above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  whether  the  lava  issued  from 
one  or  several  contiguous  vents,  and,  lastly,  whether  the  rocks  re* 
duced  to  fusion  in  the  subterranean  regions  happen  to  have  contained 
more  or  less  silica,  potash,  soda,  lime,  iron,  and  other  ingredients. 

We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  eruptions  above  water, 
or  those  called  snbaerial  or  supramarine ;  yet  the  products  even  of 
these  are  arranged  in  so  many  ways  that  their  interpretation  has 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  contradictory  opinions,  some  of  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Craters  and  Calderas^  Sandwich  Islands,  —  We  learn  from 
Mr.  Dana's  vsduable  work  on  the  geology  of  the  United  States' 
Exploring  Expedition,  published  in  1849,  that  two  of  the  principal 
volcanos  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mounts  Loa  and  Eea  in  Owyhee, 
are  huge  flattened  volcanic  cones,  about  1400  feet  high  (see  fig.  640.), 
each  equalling  two  and  a  half  Etnas  in  their  dimensions. 

From  the  summits  of  these  lofty  though  featureless  hills,  and  from 
▼ents  not  far  below  their  summits,  successive  streams  of  lava,  oflben 
2  jniles  or  more  in  width,  and  sometimes  26  miles  long,  have  flowed. 
They  have  been  poured  out  one  after  the  other,  some  of  them  in 
recent  times,  in  every  direction  from  the  apex  of  the  cone,  down 

♦  Syst  of  GeoL,  vol  ii  p.  114. 
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Fig.  640. 


Mount  Loa,  in  the  SAodwich  bludt.    (Daaa.) 

a.  Crater  at  the  tummft.  b.  The  lateral  crater  of  KJIanwi. 

The  dotted  llnet  iadloata  a  suppoeed  oolann  of  solid  rock  caiuod  bj  the  Uva  mnaolMattag 

after  eruptiooa. 

slopes  varying  on  an  average  from  4  degrees  to  8  degrees ;  bdt  in 
some  places  considerably  steeper.  Sometimes  deep  rents  are  formed 
on  the  sides  of  these  conical  mountains,  which  are  afterwards  filled 
from  above  by  streams  of  lava  passing  over  them,  the  liquid  matter 
in  such  cases  consolidating  in  the  fissures  and  forming  dike$. 

The  lateral  crater  of  Eilauea^  b,  fig.  640.,  is  3970  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea»  or  about  the  same  height  as  Vesuvius.  It  is  an 
immense  chasm,  1000  feet  deep,  and  its  outer  circuit  no  less  than 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  diameter.  Lava  is  usually  seen  to  boil 
up  at  the  bottom  in  a  lake,  the  level  of  which  alters  continually,  for 
the  liquid  rises  and  fails  several  hundred  feet  according  to  the 
active  or  quiescent  state  of  the  volcano.  But  instead  of  overflowing 
the  rim  of  the  crater,  as  commonly  happens  in  other  vents^  the 
column  of  melted  rock,  when  its  pressure  becomes  excessive^  forces 
a  passage  through  some  subterranean  galleries  or  rents  leading 
towards  the  sea.  Mr.  Goan,  an  American  missionary,  has  desoibed 
an  eruption  which  took  place  i|i  June  1840,  when  the  lava  which 
had  risen  high  in  the  great  chasm  began  to  escape  from  it.  Its 
direction  was  first  recognised  by  the  emission  of  a  vivid  light  from 
the  bottom  of  an  ancient  wooded  crater,  called  Arare,  400  feet  deqp 
and  6  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Kilauea.  The  connection  of  this 
light  with  the  discharge  or  tapping  of  the  great  reservoir  was 
proved  by  a  change  in  the  level  of  the  lava  in  Eilauea,  which  sank 
gradually  for  three  weeks,  or  until  the  eruption  ceased,  when  the 
lake  stood  400  feet  lower  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak. 
The  passage,  therefore,  of  the  fluid  matter  from  Kilauea  to  Arare 
was  underground,  and  it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Goan  to  have  been  at 
its  first  outflow  1000  feet  deep  below  the  surface.  The  next 
indication  of  the  subterranean  progress  of  the  same  lava  was 
observed  a  mile  or  two  from  Arare,  where  the  fiery  flood  broke  out 
and  spread  itself  superficially  over  50  acres  of  land,  and  then  again 
found  its  way  undei^round  for  several  miles  farther  towards  the 
sea,  to  reappear  at  the  bottom  of  a  second  ancient  and  wooded 
crater,  which  it  partly  filled  up.  The  course  of  the  fluid  then 
became  again  invisible  for  several  miles,  until  it  broke  out  for  the 
last  time  at  a  point  ascertained  by  Captain  Wilkes  to  be  1244  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  2?  miles  distant  from  Kilauea.  From  thence  it 
poured  along  for  12  miles  in  the  open  air,  and  then  leapt  over 
a  cliff  50  feet  high,  and  ran  for  three  weeks  into  the  sea.  Its 
termination  was  at  a  place  about  40  miles  distant  irom  Kilauea. 
The  crust  of  the  earth  overlying  the  subterranean  course  of  the  lava 
was  often  traversed  by  innumerable  fissures,  which  emitted  steam, 
and  in  some  places  the  incumbent  rocks  were  uplifted  20  or  30  feet 
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Thus  in  the  same  volcano  examples  are  afforded  of  the  overflowing 
of  lava  from  the  summit  of  a  cone  2^  miles  high,  and  of  the  under* 
flowing  of  melted  matter.  Whether  this  last  has  formed  sheets 
intercalated  between  the  stratified  products  of  previous  eruption8> 
or  whether  it  has  penetrated  through  oblique  or  vertical  fissures, 
cannot  be  determined.  In  one  instance,  however,  for  a  certain 
spaeei,  it  is  said  to  have  spread  laterallj,  uplifting  the  incumbent 
soiL 

The  annexed  section  of  the  crater  of  Kilanea,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Dana,  follows  the  line  of  its  shorter  diameter,  a,  6,  which  is 

Fif.841. 


Section  of  the  crater  of  Rllauea  in  the  Sandwich  Itlandc.    (Dana.) 
a,  h.  External  boundarlea  of  the  cbarai  In  the  line  of  its  shorteat  diameter, 
c,  «,/,«.  Blapkledse.  f ,  A.  Lake  of  lara. 

about  7500  feet  long.  The  boundarj  diffs,  a,  o  and  6,  d^  are  for  the 
most  part  quite  vertical  and  660  feet  high.  They  are  composed  of 
compact  rock  in  layers,  not  divided  by  scori»,  some  a  few  inches, 
others  30  feet  in  thickness,  and  nearly  horizontal.  Below  this,  we 
come  to  what  is  called  the  ^  black  ledge,** «,  e  and  f^  d^  composed  of 
similar  stratified  materials.  This  ledge  is  342  feet  in  height  above 
the  lake  of  lava,  ^,  A,  which  it  encircles.  The  chasm,  a,  6,  and  its 
walls  have  probably  been  due  to  a  former  sinking  down  of  the 
incumbent  rocksy  undermined  for  a  space  by  the  fusion  of  their 
foundations.  The  lower  ledge,  c,  e  and  f^  d^  may  consist  in  part  of 
.the  mass  which  sank  vertically,  but  part  of  it  at  least  must  be  made 
up  of  layers  of  lava,  which  have  been-  seen  to  pour  one  after  the 
other  over  the  ''black  ledge."  If  at  any  future  period  the  heated 
fluid,  ascending  from  the  volcanic  focus  to  the  bottom  of  the  great 
chasm,  should  augment  in  volume,  and,  before  it  can  obtain  relief 
should  spread  itself  subterraneously,  it  may  melt  still  farther  the 
subjacent  ma^es,  and,  causing  a  failure  of  support,  may  enlarge  still 
more  the  limits  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Kilauea.  There  are  distinct 
signs  of  subsidences,  from  100  to  200  feet  perpendicular,  which 
have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilauea  at  various  points, 
and  they  are  each  bounded  by  vertical  walls.  If  all  of  them  were 
united,  they  would  constitute  a  sunken  area  equal  to  eight  square 
miles,  or  twico  the  extent  of  Kilauea  itself.  Similar  accidents  are 
also  likely  to  occur  near  the  summit  of  a  dome  like  Mount  Loa,  for 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  lava,  after  it  has  risen  to  the  edge  or 
lip  of  the  highest  crater,  a,  fig.  640.,  must  be  great  and  must  create 
a  tendency  to  lateral  fissuring,  in  which  case  lava  will  be  injected 
into  every  opening,  and  may  begin  to  undermine.  If^  then,  some  of 
the  melted  matter  be  drawn  off  by  escaping  at  a  lower  level,  where 
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the  pressure  woald  be  still  greater,  the  whole  top  of  the  mountaiii, 
or  a  large  part  of  it^  might  fall  in. 

Instances  of  such  truncations,  however  caused,  have  occurred  in 
Java  and  in  the  Andes  within  the  times  of  histoiy,  and  to  such  events 
we  may  perhaps  refer  a  very  common  feature  in  the  configuraticn  of 
volcanic  mountains^  —  namely,  that  the  present  active  cone  of  erup- 
tion is  surrounded  hj  the  ruins  of  a  larger  and  older  c<Mie^  usually 
presenting  a  crescent-shaped  precipice  towards  the  newer  eone.  In 
volcanos  long  since  extinct,  the  erosive  power  of  running  water,  or, 
in  certain  cases,  of  the  sea,  maj  have  greatiy  modified  the  shape  of 
the  ^'  atrium,"  or  space  between  the  older  and  newer  cone,  and  the 
cavity  may  tiiereby  be  prolonged  downwards,  and  end  in  a  ravine. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
missing  rocks  has  been  removed  by  explosion  at  the  time  when 
the  original  crater  was  active,  or  how  much  by  subsequent  engulph- 
ment  and  denudation. 

Java,  —  One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  vol- 
canos will  be  found  in  Dr.  Junghuhn's  work  on  Java,  where  forty- 
six  conical  eminences  of  volcanic  origin,  varying  in  elevation  from 
4000  to  nearly  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  constitute  the  highest 
peaks  of  a  mountain  range,  running  through  the  island  from  east  to 
west  All  of  them,  with  one  exception,  did  this  indefatigable  traveller 
survey  and  map.  In  none  of  them  could  he  discover  any  marine 
remains,  whether  adhering  to  their  fianks  or  entering  into  their  in- 
ternal structure,  although  strata  of  marine  origin  are  met  with 
nearer  the  sea  at  lower  levels.  Dr.  Junghuhn  ascribes  the  origin  of 
each  volcano  to  a  succession  of  subaerial  eruptions  from  one  or  more 
central  vents,  whence  scdrisB,  pumice,  and  fragments  of  rock  were 
thrown  out,  and  whence  have  flowed  streams  of  trachytic  or  basaltic 
lava.  Such  overflowings  have  been  witnessed  in  modem  times  fitun 
the  highest  summits  of  several  of  the  peaks.  The  external  Bkupe  of 
each  cone  is  generally  greatest  near  its  apex,  where  the  volcanic 
strata  have  also  the  steepest  dip,  sometimes  attaining  angles  of  20^ 
80,  and  35  degrees,  but  becoming  less  and  less  inclined  as  they  recede 
from  the  summit,  until,  near  their  base,  the  dip  is  reduced  to  10  and 
often  4  or  ^  degrees.*  The  interference  of  the  lavas  of  adjoining 
volcanos  sometimes  produces  elevated  platforms,  or  *^  saddles,"  in 
which  the  layers  of  rock  may  be  very  slightiy  inclined.  At  the  top 
of  many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  the  active  cone  and  crater  are 
of  small  size,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  ashes  and  sand,  this 
plain  being  encircled  in  its  turn  by  what  Dr.  Junghuhn  caUs  ^ibe 
old  crater-wall,'^  which  is  often  1000  feet  and  more  in  vertical  height 
There  is  sometimes  a  terrace  of  intermediate  height  (as  in  the  monn- 
tain  called  Tengger),  comparable  to  the  ^ black  ledge"  of  SHanea 
(fig.  641).  Most  of  the  spaces  thus  bounded  by  semicircular  or  more 
than  semicircular  ranges  of  clifis  are  vastiy  superior  in  dimensions  to 

♦  Java,  desselft  gedaante,  bekleediDg      huhn.    (Qerman  trandation  of  9d  cdiL 
ea  myendige  structuur,  door  F.  Jung-      by  Hasskari,  Leipiig,  1852.) 
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the  area  of  any  known  crater  or  hollow  which  has  been  observed  in 
anj  part  of  the  world  to  be  occapied  hj  a  lake  of  liquid  lava.  As 
the  Spaniards  have  given  to  such  large  cavities  the  name  of  Caldera 
(or  cauldron),  it  may  be  useful  to  use  this  term  in  a  technical  sense, 
whatever  views  we  may  entertain  as  to  their  origin.  Manj  of  them 
in  Java  are  no  less  than  four  geographical  miles  in  diameter,  and  they 
are  attributed  hj  Junghuhn  to  the  truncation  hj  explosion  and  sub* 
sidence  of  ancient  cones  of  eruption.  Unfortunately,  although  several 
lofty  cones  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  height  within  the  memory  of 
man,  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Java  nor  their  Dutch  rulers  have 
transmitted  to  us  any  reliable  accoimts  of  the  order  of  events  which 
occurred.* 

Dr.  Junghuhn  believes  that  Papandayang  lost  some  portion  of  its 
summit  in  1772  ;  but  affirms  that  most  of  the  towns  on  its  sides  said 
to  have  been  eng^phed  were  in  reality  overflowed  by  lava. 

From  the  highest  parts  of  many  Javanese  calderas  rivers  flow, 
which  in  the  coarse  of  ages  have  cut  out  deep  valleys  in  the  moun- 
tain's side.  As  a  general  rule,  the  outer  slopes  of  each  cone  are 
furrowed  by  straight  and  narrow  ravines  from  200  to  600  feet  deep, 
radiating  in  all  directions  from  the  top,  and  increasing  in  number  as 
we  descend  to  lower  zones.  The  ridges  or  "ribs,"  intervening  be- 
tween these  furrows,  are  very  conspicuous,  and  compared  to  the 
spokes  of  an  umbrella.  In  a  mountain  above  10,000  feet  high,  no 
farrows  op  intervening  ribs  are  met  with  in  the  upper  300  or  400 
feet  At  the  height  of  10,000  feet  there  may  be  no  more  than  10  in 
number,  whereas  500  feet  lower  32  of  them  may  be  counted.  They 
are  all  ascribed  to  the  action  of  running  water ;  and  if  they  ever  cut 
through  the  rim  of  a  caldera,  it  is  only  because  the  cone  has  been 
truncated  so  low  down  as  to  cause  the  summit  to  intersect  a  middle 
region,  where  the  torrents  once  exerted  sufficient  power  to  cause  a 
series  of  such  indentations.  It  appears  from  such  facts,  that,  if  a  cone 
escapes  destruction  by  explosion  or  engulphment^  it  may  remain  un- 
injured in  its  upper  portion,  while  there  is  time  for  the  excavation 
of  deep  ravines  by  lateral  torrents. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Junghuhn,  as  also  by  Mr.  Dana  in  regard  to 
the  Pacific  Islands,  that  volcanic  mountains,  however  large  and 
however  much  exposed  to  heavy  falls  of  rain,  support  no  rivers  so 
long  as  they  are  in  the  process  of  growth,  or  while  the  highest 
crater  emits  from  time  to  time  showers  of  sconce  and  floods  of  lava. 
Such  ejectamenta  and  such  currents  of  melted  rock  fill  up  each 
superficial  inequality  or  depression  where  water  might  otherwise 
collect,  and  are  moreover  so  porous  that  no  rill  of  water,  however 
small,  can  be  generated.  But  where  the  subterranean  fires  have  been 
long  since  spent,  or  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  where  the  superficial 
scoriflB  and  lavas  decompose  and  become  covered  with  clayey  soils, 
the  corrosive  action  of  irater  begins  to  operate  with  a  prodigious 
force,  proportionate  to  the  steepness  of  the  declivities  and  the  in- 

•  See  Frinciplet  of  GeoL,  »tfa  edit  p.  49a. 
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coherent  nature  of  the  sand  and  ashes.  Even  the  more  solid  lavas 
are  occasionally  cavernous,  and  ahnost  always  alternate  with  scorie 
and  perishable  tuffs,  so  as  to  be  readily  undermined,  and  most  of 
them  are  speedily  reduced  to  fragments  of  a  transportable  size  be- 
cause they  are  divided  by  vertical  joints  or  split  into  columns. 

Canary  blonds — Palnuu — I  have  enlarged  so  fully  in  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology**  on  the  different  views  entertained  by  eminent 
authorities  respecting  the  origin  of  volcanic  cones,  and  the  laws 
governing  the  flow  of  lava,  and  its  consolidation,  that^  in  order  not 
to  repeat  here  what  I  have  elsewhere  published,  I  shall  oonfine 
myself  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  the  description  of  £KCts 
observed  by  me  during  a  recent  exploration  of  Madeira  and  some  of 
the  Canary  Islands.  In  these  excursions,  made  in  the  winter  of 
1853-4,  I  was  accompanied  by  an  active  fellow-labourer,  9ir.  Har- 
iung,  of  Eonigsberg.  We  visited  among  other  places  the  beautiful 
island  of  Palma,  a  spot  rendered  classical  by  the  description  given  of 
it  in  1825  by  the  late  Leopold  Von  Buch,  who  regarded  it  as  a  type 
of  what  he  called  a  '^  crater  of  elevation."* 
Palma  is  16  geographical  miles  west  of  Teneriffe.    Seen  from  the 

channel  which  divides  Uia  two 
islands,  Palma  appears  to  consist 
of  two  principal  mountain  masses, 
the  depression  between  them 
being  at  a  (map,  fig.  642.),  or  at 
the  pass  of  Tacanda,  which  is 
about  4600  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  The  most  northern  of 
these  masses  makes,  notwith- 
standing certain  irregularities 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  a  con- 
siderable approach  in  general 
form  to  a  great  truncated  cone, 
having  in  the  centre  a  huge  and 
deep  cavity  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants "  La  Caldera.**  Iliis  ca- 
vity (6,  c,  d,  e,  fig.  642.)  is  frcnn 
3  to  4  geographical  miles  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  range  of  pred- 
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Map  of  Palmaf  from  Sorref  of  Capt  Vldal,  R.K. 


pices  surrounding  it  vary  from  about  1500  to  2500  fioet  in  vertical 
height.  From  their  base  a  steep  slope,  clothed  by  a  splendid  fiorest 
of  pines,  descends  for  a  thousand  and  sometimes  two  iihousand  feet 
lower,  the  centre  of  the  Caldera  being  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  northern  half  of  the  encircling  ridge  is  more  than  7000  English 
feet  above  the  sea  in  its  highest  peaks,  and  is  annually  white  with 
snow  during  the  winter  months. 

Externally  the  flanks  of  this  truncated  .cone  incline  outwards  in 
every  direction,  the  slopes  being  steepest  near  the  crest,  and  lessening 
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as  they  approach  the  lower  country.  A  great  namber  of  ravines 
commence  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  a  short  distance  below  the 
sammity  shallow  at  first,  but  getting  deeper  as  they  descend,  and 
becoming  at  the  same  time  more  numerous,  as  in  the  cones  of  Java 
before  mentioned. 

So  unbroken  is  the  precipitous  boundary-wall  of  the  Caldera, 
except  at  its  south-eastern  end,  where  the  torrent  which  drains  it 
through  a  deep  gorge  {b,  h'y  fig.  643.)  issues,  that  there  is  not  even  a 
footpath  by  which  one  can  descend  into  it  save  at  one  place  called 
the  Cumbrecito  (e,  map,  fig.  642.  p.  498.).  This  Cumbrecito  is  a 
narrow  col  or  watershed  at  the  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  Caldera,  and  4000  above  the  sea,  and  situated  at  the 
precise  limit  of  two  geological  formations  presently  to  be  mentioned. 
This  col  also  occurs  at  the  level  where,  in  other  parts  of  the  Caldera, 
the  vertical  precipices  join  the  talus-like,  it>cky  slope,  covered  with 
pines.     The  other  or  principal  entrance  by  which  the  Caldera  is 


Map  or  the  Caldera  of  Palma  and  the  irreat  raTioe,  called  '*  Banranco  de  las  Anguttlas."    From 
the  Surrey  of  Capt.  Vldal,  R.  M.,  1887.    Scale,  two  geographical  milei  to  an  iucb. 
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drained  is  the  great  ravine  or  barrancoy  as  it  is  called  (see  by  Vy  fig. 
643.),  which  extends  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Cal- 
dera  to  tSe  sea,  a  distance  of  4^  geographical  miles,  in  which  space 
the  water  of  the  torrent  falls  about  1500  feet 


Fiff.644. 


View  of  the  Isle  of  Palnuf  and  of  the  entrance  Into  the  central  carltj  or  Caldera.    Tnm. 
VoD  Buch's  **  Canary  Islands." 

This  sketch  was  taken  bj  Yon  Buch  from  a  point  at  sea  not 
visited  by  ns,  but  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us  that  several  lateral 
cones  ought  to  have  been  introduced  on  the  great  slope  to  the  lefn, 
besides  numerous  deep  furrows  radiating  from  near  the  summit  to  the 
sea  (see  the  map,  fig.  643.).  The  sea  does  not  enter  the  great 
Barranco,  as  might  be  inferred  from  this  sketch. 

The  annexed  section  (fig.  645.)  passes  through  the  island  from 
Santa  Cruz  de  Palma  to  Briera  Point,  or  from  south-east  to  north- 
west (see  map,  p.  498.).  It  has  been  drawn  up  on  a  true  scale 
of  heights  and  horizontal  distances  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Hartung  and  mj  own. 

Fig.  649. 


S.P. 


Section  of  the  Uland  of  Palma,  from  Point  Briera,  on  the  north- wert,  to  Sanu  Cnia  de  Pstoa,  o 
the  soath-east.    See  map,  fig.  649..  p.  496. 
a.  h.  The  Caldera  (height  of  «,  6000  feet).  c.  CommeDcemeut  of  ilMper  dip. 

d.  Santa  Cruc  de  Palma  or  Tedote. 

e.  I^ateral  cone,  8940  feet  abore  the  sea  (  Vidal's  Map). 

/.  Briera  Point.  .  ^  , . 

g.  One  of  several  outliers  of  the  upper  formation  In  centre  of  Caldenu 
8.  P.  Half-buried  cone  and  crater  of  San  Pedro. 


The  lavas  are  seen  to  be  slightly  inclined  near  the  sea  at  Santa 
Cruz,  where  we  observed  them  flowing  round  the  cone  of  San  Pedro, 
which  they  have  more  than  half  buried  without  entering  the  crater. 
On  starting  from  the  same  part  of  the  sea-coast,  and  ascending  the 
deep  Barranco  de  la  Madera,  we  saw  just  below  c  the  basaltic  lavas 
dipping  at  an  angle  of  5  degrees,  there  being  no  dikes  in  that  r^on. 
Farther  up,  where  the  dikes  were  still  scarce,  the  dip  of  the  beds 
increases  to  10  and  15  degrees,  and  they  become  still  steeper  as  they 
approach  the  Caldera  at  6,  where  dikes  abound. 
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The  section  (fig.  646.)  is  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  and  cuts 
through  the  cone  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Barranco,  or  from 
north-east  to  south-west 

The  lowest  of  the  two  slanting  lines,  m,  t,  descending  from  the 
Caldera  to  the  sea  along  the  bottom  of  the  Barranco,  represents  the 
present  bed  of  the  torrent ;  the  upper  line,  k,  4  the  height  at  which 
beds  of  gravel,  elerated  high  above  the  present  river-channel,  are 
visible  in  detached  patches,  shown  bj  dotted  spaces  at  k,  and  to  the 
south-west  of  it,  on  the  same  slope.  These,  and  the  continuous 
stratified  gravel  and  conglomerate  lower  down  at  /  and  t^  are  newer 
than  all  the  volcanic  rocks  seen  in  this  section. 

The  upper  volcanic  formation,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  is 
traversed  hj  numerous  dikes,  which  could  not  be  expressed  on  this 
small  scale.  The  vertical  lines  in  the  lower  formation  represent  a 
few  of  the  perpendicular  dikes  which  abound  there.  Countless 
others,  inclined  and  tortuous,  are  found  penetrating  the  same  rocks. 
The  five  outliers  of  somewhat  pyramidal  shape,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Caldera  (on  each  side  of  m),  agree  in  structure  and  composition  with 
the  upper  formation,  and  may  have  subsided  into  their  present 
position,  if  the  Caldera  was  caused  by  engulphment,  or  may  have  slid 
down  in  the  form  of  land-slips,  if  the  cavity  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
aqueous  erosion. 

In  the  description  above  given  of  the  section  (fig.  646.),  the  cliffs 
which  wall  in  the  Caldera  are  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  two  forma- 
tions. Of  these  the  uppermost  alone  gives  rise  to  vertical  precipices, 
from  the  base  of  which  the  lower  descends  in  steep  slopes,  which, 
although  they  have  the  external  aspect  of  taluses,  are  not  in  fact 
made  up  of  broken  materials,  or  of  ruins  detached  from  the  higher 
rocks,  but  consist  of  rocks  in  place.  Both  formations  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  they  differ  in  composition  and  structure.  In  the  upper, 
the  beds  consist  of  agglomerate,  scoriae,  lapiUi,  and  lava,  chiefly 
basaltic,  the  whole  dipping  outwards,  as  if  from  the  axis  of  the 
original  cone,  at  angles  varying  from  10  to  28  degrees.  The  solid 
lavas  do  not  constitute  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  mass, 
and  are  divided  into  beds  of  very  variable  thickness,  somesooriaceous 
and  vesicular,  others  more  compact,  and  even  in  some  cases  rudely 
columnar.  All  these  more  stony  masses  are  seen  to  thin  out  and 
come  to  an  end  wherever  they  can  be  traced  horizontally  for  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  usually  sooner.  Coarse  breccias 
or  agglomerates  predominate  in  the  lower  part,  as  if  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  series  of  rocks  marked  an  era  of  violent  gaseous 
explosions.  Single  beds  of  this  aggregate  of  angular  stones  and 
scorisB  attain  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  300  feet  They  are  united 
together  by  a  paste  of  volcanic  dust  or  spongiform  scoris. 

At  one  point  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  Barranco^  near  its 
exit  from  the  Caldera,  we  observed  in  the  boundary  precipice  a  lofty 
column  of  amorphous  and  scoriaoeous  rock  in  which  the  red  or  mst- 
coloured  scorise  are  as  twisted  and  ropy  as  any  to  be  seen  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius ;  seeming  to  imply  that  ther^was  here  an  ancient 
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Tent  or  channel  of  discharge  subsequently  buried  under  the  products 
of  newer  eruptions.  Countless  dikes,  more  or  less  vertical,  consisting 
chieflj  of  basaltic  lava,  traverse  the  walls  of  the  Caldera,  some  of 
them  terminating  upwards,  but  a  great  number  reaching  the  very 
crest  of  the  ridge,  and  therefore  having  been  posterior  in  origin  to 
the  whole  precipice. 

We  could  not  discover  in  any  one  of  the  fallen  masses  of  agglo- 
merate which  strewed  the  base  of  the  cliffs  a  single  pebble  or 
waterwom  fragment  Each  imbedded  stone  is  either  angular  or, 
if  globular,  consists  of  scori®  more  or  less  spongy,  and  evidently  not 
owing  its  shape  to  attrition.  It  would  be  impossible  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  waterwom  pebbles  if  the  coarse  breccia  in  question 
had  been  spread  by  aqueous  agency  over  a  horizontal  area  co- 
extensive with  the  Caldera  and  the  volcanic  rocks  which  surround 
it  The  only  cause  known  to  us  capable  of  dispersing  such  heavy 
fragments,  some  of  them  3, 4,  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  without  blunting 
their  edges,  is  the  power  of  steam,  unless  indeed  we  could  suppose 
that  ice  had  co-operated  with  water  in  motion ;  and  the  interference 
of  ice  cannot  be  suspected  in  this  latitude  (28°  4(/),  especially  as  I 
looked  in  vain  for  signs  of  glacial  action  here  and  in  the  other 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  lower  formation  of  the  Caldera  is,  as  before  stated,  equally  of 
igneous  origin.  It  differs  in  its  prevailing  colour  from  the  upper, 
exhibiting  a  tea-green  and  in  parts  a  light  yellow  tint,  instead  of 
the  usual  brown,  lead-coloured,  or  reddish  hues  of  basalt  and  its 
associated  scoriie.  Beds  of  a  light  greenish  tuff  are  common, 
leather  with  trachytic  and  greenstone  rocks,  the  whole  so  reti- 
culated by  dikes,  some  vertical,  others  oblique,  others  tortuous,  that 
we  found  it  impossible  to  determine  the  general  dip  of  the  beds, 
although  at  the  head  of  the  great  gorge  or  Barranco  they  certainly 
dip  outwards,  or  to  the  south,  as  stated  by  Von  Buch.  But  in 
following  the  section  down  the  same  ravine,  where  the  mountain 
called  Alejanado  (dy  figs.  pp.  498.  and  501 .)  is  cut  through,  and  where 
the  rocks  of  the  lower  formation  are  very  crystalline,  we  found  what 
is  not  alluded  to  by  the  Prussian  geologist,  that  the  beds  exposed 
to  view  in  cliffs  1500  feet  high  have  an  anticlinal  arrangement, 
exhibiting  first  a  southerly  and  then  a  northerly  dip  at  angles 
varying  from  20  to  40  degrees  (see  section,  fig.  646.  at  L).  Hence  we 
may  presume  that  the  older  strata  must  have  undergone  great 
movements  before  the  upper  formation  was  superimposed.  No 
organic  remains  having  been  discovered  in  the  older  series,  we 
cannot  positively  decide  whether  it  was  of  subaerial  or  submarine 
origin.  We  can  only  affirm  that  it  has  been  produced  by  successive 
eruptions,  chiefly  of  felspathic  lavas  and  tuffs.  Many  beds  which 
probably  consisted  at  first  of  soft  tuffs  have  been  much  hardened  by 
the  contact  of  dikes  and  apparently  much  altered  by  other  plutonic 
influences,  so  that  they  have  acquired  a  semicrystaUine  and  almost 
metamorphic  character. 

The  existence  of  so  great  a  mass  e£  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  date 
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on  the  exact  site  of  an  equally  vast  accumnlation  of  comparatiTelj 
modem  lavas  and  scoris  is  peculiarlj  worthy  of  notice  as  a  general 
phenomenon  observed  in  very  different  parts  of  the  globe.  It  proves 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  in  the  past  history  of  volcanos  that 
one  region  after  another  has  been  for  ages  and  has  then  ceased  to  be 
the  chief  theatre  of  igneous  action,  still  the  activity  of  subterranean 
heat  may  often  be  persistent  for  more  than  one  geological  period  in 
the  same  place,  relaxing  perhaps  its  energies  for  a  while,  but  then 
breaking  out  afresh  with  an  intensity  as  great  as  ever. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  higher  volcanic 
mass,  or  the  upper  series  of  rocks  with  which  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  Caldera  is  more  intimately  connected.  The  principal  question 
here  arising  is  this,  whether  the  mass  was  dome-shaped  from  the  be- 
ginning, having  grown  by  the  superposition  of  one  conical  envelope 
of  lava  and  ashes  formed  over  another,  or  whether,  as  Von  Buch 
and  his  followers  imagine,  its  component  materials  were  first  spread 
out  in  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  deposits  and  then  upheaved  at 
once  into  a  dome-shaped  mountain  with  a  caldera  in  its  centre. 
According  to  the  first  hypothesis  the  cone  was  built  up  gradually, 
and  completed  with  all  its  beds  dipping  as  now,  and  traversed  by  all 
its  dikes,  before  the  Caldera  originated.  According  to  the  other, 
the  Caldera  was  the  result  of  the  same  movements  which  gave  a 
dome-shaped  structure  to  the  mass,  and  which  caused  the  beds  to  be 
highly  inclined;  in  other  words,  the  cone  and  the  Caldera  were 
produced  simultaneously.  So  singularly  opposite  are  these  views 
that  the  principal  agency  introduced  by  the  one  theory  is  upheaval, 
by  the  other  subsidence.  The  very  name  of  ^Elevation  Craters'* 
points  to  the  kind  of  movement  to  which  one  school  attributes  the 
origin  of  a  cone  and  caldera ;  whereas  the  chief  agencies  appealed 
to  by  the  other  school  are  gaseous  explosions,  engulphment,  and 
aqueous  denudation. 

The  favourable  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  upheaval  has  arisen 
from  the  following  circumstances.  Streams  of  lava,  it  is  said, 
which  run  down  a  declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees  are  never 
•stony ;  and,  if  the  slope  exceed  ^re  or  six  degrees,  they  are  mere 
shallow  and  narrow  strings  of  vesicular  or  fragmentary  slag. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  parallel  layers  of  stony  lava,  especially 
if  they  be  of  some  thickness,  high  up  in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  were  solidified  originally  on  a  very  gentle 
slope ;  and  if  they  are  now  inclined  at  angles  of  10^,  20^,  or  30% 
not  only  they,  but  all  the  interstratified  beds  of  lapilli,  scorie,  taff, 
and  figglomerate,  must  have  been  at  first  nearly  flat  and  must  have 
been  afterwards  lifted  up  with  the  solid  beds  into  their  present 
position.  It  is  supposed  that  such  a  derangement  of  the  strata  could 
scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  wide  opening  near  the  centre  of 
upheaval,  and  in  the  case  of  Pahna,  the  Caldera  (which  Yon  Bach 
called  *^  the  hollow  axis  of  the  cone ")  may  represent  this  breach 
of  continuity. 

Among    other    objections  U>  the  elevation-crater  theoiy  often 
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advanced  and  neyer  jet  answered  are  the  following  :*- Firsts  in 
mo6i  calderas,  aa  in  Palma,  the  rim  of  the  great  cavity  and  the 
circular  range  of  precipices  surrounding  it  remain  entire  and 
unbroken  on  three  sideSy  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
series  of  volcanic  strata  2000  or  3000  feet  thick  could  have  once 
extended  over  an  area  six  or  seven  miles  in  its  shortest  diameter 
and  then  have  been  upraised  bodily,  so  that  the  beds  should  dip  at 
steep  angles  towards  all  points  of  the  compass  from  a  centre,  and 
jet  that  no  great  fractures  should  have  been  produced.  We  should 
expect  to  see  some  open  fissures  on  everj  side,  widening  as  thej 
approach  the  ealdera.  The  dikes,  it  is  true,  do  undoubtedlj  attest 
manj  dislocations  of  the  mass,  which  have  taken  place  at  successive 
and  often  distant  periods.  But  none  of  them  can  have  belonged  to 
the  supposed  period  of  terminal  and  parozjsmal  upheaval,  for,  had 
the  caldera  existed  when  thej  originated,  the  melted  matter  now 
solidified  in  each  dike  must,  instead  of  filling  a  rent,  have  fiowed 
down  into  the  caldera,  tending  so  far  to  obliterate  the  great  cavitj. 

Tbe  second  objection  is  the  impossibilitj  of  imagining  that  so  vast 
a  series  of  agglomerates,  tuffs,  stratified  lapiUi,  and  highlj  scoria- 
ceons  lavas  could  have  been  poured  out  within  a  limited  area  without 
soon  giving  rise  to  a  hill,  and  eventuallj  to  a  loftj  mountain.  Such 
heavj  angular  fragments  as  are  seen  in  the  agglomerates,  single  beds 
of  which  are  sometimes  200  or  300  feet  thick,  must  when  hurled 
into  the  air  have  fallen  down  again  near  the  veni^  and  would  be 
arranged  in  indiued  lajers  dipping  outwards  from  the  central  axis 
of  eruption.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  hjpothesis  that  we 
should  behold  agglomerates,  lapilli,  and  scorite  predominating  in  the 
walls  of  the  Caldera ;  whereas  in  the  ravines  nearer  the  sea^  where 
the  inclination  of  the  beds  has  diminished  to  10  and  even  to  5 
degrees,  the  proportion  of  stonj  as  compared  to  fragmentary  ma- 
terials is  preciselj  reversed.  It  is  also  natural  that  the  dikes  should 
be  most  numerous  where  the  ejectamenta  are  to  the  more  solid  beds 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  as  at  6,  fig.  645.  p.  500. ;  while  the  dikes 
are  few  in  number  where  the  stonj  lavas  predominate  (as  at  c,  ibid.). 
Hanj  of  the  scoriaceous  beds  at  b  may  be  the  upper  extremities  of 
currents  which  became  stony  and  compact  when  they  reached  c, 
and  flowed  over  a  more  level  country ;  but  this  suggestion  cannot 
be  assented  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  upheaval  theory,  for  it  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  cone  long  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
catastrophe  which  according  to  their  views  gave  rise  to  a  conical 
mountain. 

I^  however,  we  reject  the  doctrine  that  the  beds  were  tilted  by  a 
movement  posterior  to  the  accumulation  of  all  the  compact  and  frag- 
mentary rocks,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  steepness  of  the  dip  of 
some  stony  lavas  high  up  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera  ?  These  masses 
are  occasionallj  50  or  100  feet  thick,  of  lenticular  shape,  as  seen  in 
the  cliffs  from  below,  and  to  all  appearance  parallel  to  the  associated 
lajers  of  scoriae  and  lapilli.  But  unfortunatelj  no  one  can  climb  up 
and  determine  how  far  the  supposed  parallelism  maj  be  deceptive. 
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The  solid  beds  extend  in  general  over  small  horizontal  spaces,  and 
some  of  them  maj  possibly  be  no  other  than  intrusive  lavas,  in  the 
nature  of  dikes,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  lajers  of  gectamenta. 
Such  lavas,  when  the  crater  was  full,  maj  have  forced  their  way 
between  highly  inclined  beds  of  scorias  and  lapillL  We  know  that 
lava  often  breaks  out  from  the  side  or  base  of  a  cone,  instead  of 
rising  to  the  rim  of  the  crater.  Nevertheless  one  or  two  of  the  stony 
masses  alluded  to  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  lavas  which  had  flowed 
out  superficially.  They  may  have  solidified  on  a  broad  ledge  formed 
by  the  rim  of  a  crater.  Such  a  rim  might  be  of  considerable  breadth 
after  a  partial  truncation  of  the  cone.  And  some  lavas  may  now 
and  then  have  entirely  filled  up  the  atrium,  or  what  in  the  case  of 
Somma  and  Vesuvius  is  called  the  atrio  del  cavctlloj  that  is  to  say, 
the  interspace  between  the  old  and  new  cone.  When  by  the  products 
of  new  eruptions  a  uniform  slope  has  been  restored,  and  the  two  cones 
have  blended  into  one  (see  eydyC,  fig.,  p.  615.),  the  next  breaking  down 
of  the  side  of  the  mountain  may  display  a  mass  of  compact  rock  of 
great  thickness  in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  resting  upon  and  covered 
by  ejectamenta.  Other  extensive  wedges  of  solid  lava  will  be 
formed  on  the  flanks  of  every  volcanic  mountain  by  the  interference 
of  lateral,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  parasitic  cones,  which  check 
or  stop  the  downward  flow  of  lava,  and  occasionally  ofifer  deep  craters 
into  which  the  melted  matter  is  poured. 

By  aid  of  one  or  all  the  processes  above  enumerated  we  may 
certainly  explain  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  intercalated  stony  heda, 
in  the  midst  of  others  of  a  loose  and  scoriaceons  nature,  the  whole 
being  highly  inclined.  But  to  account  for  a  succession  of  compact 
and  truly  parallel  lavas  having  a  steep  dip,  we  may  suppose  that  they 
flowed  originally  down  the  flanks  of  a  cone  sloping  at  angles  of  from 
4  to  10  degrees,  as  in  many  active  volcanos,  and  that  they  acquired 
subsequently  a  steeper  inclination.  It  would  be  rash  to  assume  the 
entire  absence  of  local  disturbances  during  the  growth  of  a  volcanic 
mountain.  Some  dikes  are  seen  crossing  others  of  a  diflerent  com- 
position, marking  a  distinctness  in  the  periods  of  their  origin.  The 
volume  of  rock  filling  such  a  multitude  of  fissures  as  we  see  indicated 
by  the  dikes  in  Palma  must  be  enormous ;  so  that,  could  it  be  with- 
drawn,  the  mass  of  ejectamenta  would  collapse  and  lose  both  in  height 
and  bulk.  The  injection,  therefore,  of  all  this  matter  in  a  liquid 
state  must  have  been  attended  by  the  gradual  distension  of  the  cone, 
the  increase  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  compared  both  to  the  exo- 
genous and  endogenous  growth  of  a  tree,  as  it  has  been  effected  alike 
by  external  and  internal  accessions. 

But  the  acquisition  of  a  steeper  dip  by  such  reiterated  rendings 
and  injections  of  a  cone  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  views  of 
those  who  defend  the  upheaval  hypothesis,  because  it  draws  with  it 
the  conclusion  that  the  slopes  were  always  growing  steeper  and  steeper 
in  proportion  as  the  cone  waxed  older  and  loftier.  Once  admit  this, 
and  it  follows,  that  the  upper  layers  of  solid  lava  most  have  con* 
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formed  to  surfaces  already  inclined  at  angles  of  20,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  Caldera  of  Palma,  28  degrees. 

For  this  reason  the  defenders  of  the  upheaval  hypothesis  are  con- 
sistent with  themselves  in  assigning  the  whole  movement  bj  which 
the  strata,  whether  solid  or  incoherent^  have  been  tilted,  exclusively 
to  one  terminal  catastrophe.  The  whole  development  of  subter- 
ranean  force  is  represented  as  the  last  incident  in  every  series  of 
volcanic  operations,  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama ;  and  the  sudden 
and  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  catastrophe  is  inferred  from  the 
absence  of  all  signs  of  successive  and  intermittent  action  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  antecedent  volcanic  phenomena. 

I  have  alluded  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  able  geologists, 
that  no  lava  can  acquire  any  degree  of  solidity  if  it  flows  down  a 
declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees.  This  doctrine  I  believe  to  be 
erroDeous.  The  lava  which  has  flowed  from  the  cone  of  Llarena 
near  Port  Orotava,  in  Teneriffe,  is  very  columnar  in  parts,  and  yet 
has  descended  a  slope  of  six  degrees.  Another  stream  of  recent 
aspect  near  the  town  of  £1  Passo,  in  Pahna,  has  a  general  inclination 
of  ten  d^rees,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
large  basin-shaped  hollows,  20, 30,  and  36  feet  deep,  seen  everywhere 
on  its  surface.  Whenever  another  lava-current  shall  flow  down  over 
this  one,  although  its  average  inclination  will  be  the  same,  it  must 
fill  up  all  these  inequalities,  and  in  doing  so  must  give  rise  to  masses 
of  compact  and  solid  rock  20  or  30  feet  thick,  resting  upon  and 
encircled  by  vesicular  lava.  Other  lavas  north-east  of  Fuencaliente 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Pahna»  so  modem  as  to  be  still  black 
and  uncovered  with  vegetation,  descend  slopes  of  no  less  than  22 
degrees,  and  yet  contain  large  masses  of  compact  stone,  formed 
chiefly  on  the  sides  of  tunnel-shaped  cavities,  15  or  20  feet  deep,  in 
which  one  layer  has  solidified  within  another  on  the  walls  of  these 
channels,  while  in  the  central  part  the  lava  seems  to  have  remained 
fluid  so  as  to  run  out  of  the  tunnel,  leaving  an  arched  cavity,  the 
roof  of  which  has  in  most  cases  fallen  in.  The  strength  of  the  en- 
veloping crust  of  scoriiB  at  the  lower  end  of  a  lava-current  in  which 
one  of  these  tunnels  existed  may  have  been  sufGlcient  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  stream  for  hours  or  days,  and  during  that  time 
solidification  may  have  occurred  under  great  hydrostatic  pressure. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Palma,  we  have  yet  to  consider  another 
distinct  point,  namely,  what  amount  of  denudation  has  taken  place 
in  the  Caldera,  and  its  environs.  Assuming  that  the  great  cavity  or 
some  part  of  it  may  have  originated  in  the  truncation  of  a  cone  in 
the  manner  before  suggested,  to  what  extent  has  its  shape  been  sub- 
sequently enlarged  or  modified  by  aqueous  erosion?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  conglomerate  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  no  less 
than  800  feet  thick,  was  spoken  of  as  visible  in  the  great  Barranco 
(see  description  of  section,  pp.  501,  502.).  That  conspicuous  deposit, 
3  or  4  miles  in  length,  was  evidently  derived  from  the  destruction 
of  rocks  like  those  in  the  Caldera^  for  the  present  torrent  brings 
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down  annually  similar  stones  of  every  size^  some  very  larger  and 
rounds  them  by  attrition  in  its  channeL    By  what  changes  in  the 
configuration  of  the  island  after  the  old  volcano  and  its  Caldera  were 
formed  was  so  vast  a  thickness  of  gravel  formed,  to  be  afterwards 
cut  through  to  a  depth  of  800  feet?    The  ravine  through  which 
the  torrent  now  flows  has  been  excavated  to  that  depth  through  the 
old  conglomerate.     The  occurrence  of  two  or  three  layers  of  con- 
temporaneous lava^  intercalated  between  the  strata  of  puddingstone, 
ought  not  to  surprise  us ;  for  even  in  historical  times  eruptions  have 
been  witnessed  in  the  southern  half  of  Palma.     Such  basaltic  l&Yis, 
one  of  them  columnar  in  structure,  have  not  come  down  from  the 
Caldera,  but  from  cones  much  nearer  the  sea^  and  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Barranco,  like  the  cone  of  Argual  (see  map,  p.  499.)  and 
others.     These  lavas,  of  the  same  age  as  the  conglomerate,  consist 
of  three  or  four  currents  of  limited  extent^  for  in  many  parts  of  the 
river>cliffs  no  volcanic  formation  is  visible  on  either  ban^.    On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Barranco,  the  conglomerate,  when  traced  west- 
ward, is  soon  found  to  come  to  an  end  as  it  abuts  against  the  10% 
precipice  e  (fig.  647.),  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  western  wall 
of  the  Caldera.     Its  extent  eastward  from  6',  may  be  more  consider- 
able, but  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  concealed  under  modem 
scorite  and  lava  spread  over  the  great  platform,  f. 

Fig.  647. 
Weit.  But 


A.  RaTine  or  Btrraiioo  de  \u  AnguitlM,  near  its  Urmlnatlon  Is  Palma. 

6,  b^,  v.  Conglomerate,  800  fett  thick  in  parts. 

c,  c'.  Lara  intercalated  between  the  beds  of  conglomerate. 

«f,  <f.  Another  and  older  current  of  basaltic  lara,  columnar  In  parts. 

K.  Ollir  of  ancient  Tolcanlc  rocks  of  the  Uppw  Formation  (p.  &04«),  a  prolongatfam  of  the  vc^cn 

wall  of  the  Caldera. 
F.  Platrorm  on  which  the  town  of  Argual  stands. 

As  we  could  find  no  organic  remains  in  the  old  gravel,  we  have  do 
positive  means  of  deciding  whether  it  be  fldviatile  or  marine.  Tlte 
height  of  its  base  above  the  sea,  where  it  is  800  feet  thick,  maj  be 
about  350  feet,  but  patches  of  it  ascend  to  elevations  of  1000  and 
1500  feet  near  the  top  of  the  Barranco,  as  shown  at  A,  &c.,  in  sectioD, 
^%.  646.,  p.  501.  Such  a  mass  of  gravel,  therefore,  bears  testimony 
to  the  removal  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  materials  from  the  Caldera 
by  the  action  of  water.  Whether  a  river  or  the  sea  was  the  trans- 
porting agent,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  volcanic 
materials,  consisting  of  sand,  lapiUi,  and  scoriao^  before  described 
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(p.  502.)y  as  belonging  to  the  upper  formation  in  the  Caldera,  would 
leave  behind  them  few  pebbled.  Nearly  all  of  these  perishable 
deposits  would  be  swept  down  in  the  shape  of  mud  into  the  Atlantic. 
Even  the  hard  rounded  stones,  since  they  were  once  angular  and 
are  now  ground  down  into  pebbles,  must  have  lost  more  than  half 
their  original  bulk,  and  bear  witness  to  large  quantities  of  sedi- 
mentaiy  matter  consigned  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  We  saw  in  the 
Caldera  blocks  of  huge  size  thrown  down  hj  cascades  from  the  upper 
precipices  during  the  melting  of  the  snows,  a  fortnight  before  our 
visit,  and  much-  destruction  was  likewise  going  on  in  the  lower  set  of 
rocks  bj  the  same  i^encj.  We  also  learnt  that  a  great  flood  rushed 
down  the  Barranco  in  the  spring  of  1854,  shortly  before  our  arrival, 
damaging  several  houses  and  farms,  and  I  have  therefore  no  doubt 
that  tiie  erosive  power  even  of  rain  and  river  water,  aided  by  earth- 
quakes, might  in  the  course  of  ages  empty  out  a  valley  as  large  as  the 
Caldera,  although  probably  not  of  the  same  shape.  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  the  circular  range  of  cVlSb  surrounding  the  Caldera  to  vol- 
canic action,  because  they  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  precipices 
encircling  three  sides  of  the  Yal  del  Bove,  on  Etna ;  and  because 
they  agree  so  well  with  Junghuhn's  description  of  the  '^old  crater- 
walls  "  of  active  volcanos  in  Java,  some  of  which  equal  or  surpass  in 
dimensions  even  the  Caldera  of  Fahna.  The  latter  may  have  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  true  crater,  enlarged  afterwards  into  a  caldera  by 
the  partial  destruction  of  a  great  cone ;  but,  if  so,  it  has  certainly 
been  since  modified  by  denudation.  Nor  can  any  geologist  now  de- 
fine how  much  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished  by  aqueous,  and 
how  much  by  volcanic  agency.  The  phenomenon  of  a  river  cutting 
its  channel  through  a  dense  mass  of  ancient  alluvium  formed  during 
oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  is  not  confined  to  volcanic  coun- 
tries, and  I  need  not  dwell  here  on  its  interpretation,  but  refer  to 
what  was  said  in  the  7th  chapter.    (See  p.  84.). 

There  remains,  however,  another  question  of  high  theoretical 
interest ;  namely,  whether  the  denudation  was  marine  or  fiuviatil& 
It  was  stated  that  the  materials  of  the  great  cone* or  assemblage 
of  cones  in  the  north  of  Palma  are  of  subaerial  origin,  as  proved 
by  the  angularity  of  the  fragments  of  rock  in  the  agglomerates; 
but  it  may  be  asked,  whether,  when  the  Caldera  was  formed  long 
afterwards,  it  may  not,  like  the  crater  of  St  Paul's  (fig.  649., 
p.  513.),  have  had  a  communication  with  the  sea,  which  may  have 
entered  by  the  great  Barranco,  and  if,  after  a  period  of  partial 
submergence,  the  island  may  not  then  have  risen  again  to  its  ori- 
ginal altitude.  In  such  a  case  the  retiring  waters  might  leave 
behind  them  a  conglomerate,  partly  of  river-pebbles,  collected  at  the 
points  where  the  torrent  successively  entered  the  sea,  and  partly  of 
stones  rounded  by  the  waves.  The  torrent  may  have  finally  cut  a 
deep  ravine  in  the  gravel  and  associated  lavas  when  the  land  was 
rising  again.  Such  oscillations  of  level,  amounting  to  more  than 
2000  feet,  would  not  be  deemed  improbable  by  any  geologists,  pro- 
vided they  enable  us  to  explain  more  naturally  than  by  any  other 
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causadon,  the  origin  of  the  physical  outlines  of  the  country.  As  to 
the  fact  that  no  marine  shells  have  yet  been  discoyered  in  the 
conglomerate,  sufficient  search  has  not  yet  been  made  for  them  to 
entitle  us  to  found  an  argument  on  such  negative  evidence.  At  the 
same  time  I  confess,  that,  having  found  sea-shells  and  biyozoa 
abundantly  in  certain  elevated  marine  conglomerates  in  the  Grand 
Canary,  before  I  visited  Palma,  and  being  unable  to  meet  with  any 
in  the  Barranco  de  las  Angustias,  I  regarded  the  old  gravel  when  I 
was  on  the  spot  as  of  fluviatile  origin.  Such  inferences  are  alwajs 
doubtful  in  the  absence  of  more  positive  data,  and  the  intervention 
of  the  sea  will  unquestionably  account  for  some  phenomena  in  the 
configuration  of  the  Caldera  and  Barranco  more  naturally  than  river 
action.  For  example,  we  have  the  lofty  cliff  e,  ^g.  p.  508.  abreadj 
mentioned,  and  c,f,  map,  p.  498.,  extending  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  Caldera  to  the  sea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barranco,  and  no 
cliff  of  corresponding  height  or  structure  on  the  other  bank,  where 
for  miles  towards  the  south-east  there  is  the  platform  f,  fig.  p.  508. 
supporting  several  minor  volcanic  cones.  The  sea  might  be  sup- 
posed to  leave  just  such  a  cliff  as  e,  after  cutting  away  a  portion  of 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Palma,  whereas  a  torrent  or  river  would  leave  a  cliff  of 
similar  structure  and  nearly  equal  height  on  both  banks.  As  to  the 
fact  of  the  old  conglomerate  ascending  an  inclined  plane,  h  I,  k, 
p.  501.,  from  the  sea-level  to  an  elevation  of  about  1500  feel^  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Caldera,  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  in  faToor 
of  fluviatile  action,  although  some  elevated  patches  of  the  same  maj 
in  truth  belong  to  an  old  river-bed ;  but  in  South  America  gravel- 
beds  of  marine  origin  have  a  similar  upward  slope,  when  foUowed 
inland,  and  the  cause  of  such  an  arrangement  has  been  explained  in 
&  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.* 

Another  argament  in  favour  of  marine  denudation  may  be  derived 
fix>m  that  peculiar  feature  in  the  configuration  of  Palma,  before 
alluded  to,  called  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito  («,  fig.  646.,  p.  501.), 
forming  a  notch  in  the  uppermost  line  of  precipices  surroanding 
the  Caldera.  This  break  divides  the  mountain  called  Alejenado,  dj 
fig.,  p.  501.,  from  the  eastern  wall  c  fy  and  cuts  quite  through  the 
upper  formation  ;  yet  the  range  of  precipice  f^ «,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Caldera  is  continued  uninterruptedly,  and  retains  its  full  height 
of  1500  or  2000  feet  above  its  base,  to  the  southward  of  the  Com- 
brecito,  or  from  e  towards  a,  map,  fig.  642.,  p.  498.  In  this  prolon- 
gation of  the  cliff  for  half  a  mile  southward  beds  of  volcanic  matter 
and  dikes  are  seen,  as  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera. 

The  indentation  forming  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito,  ^,  p.  501.,  has 
more  the  appearance  of  an  old  channel,  such  as  a  current  of  water 
may  have  excavated,  than  of  a  rent  or  a  chasm  caused  by  a  fault  In 
case  of  a  fault  the  lower  formation  would  not  be  persistent  and  unin- 
terrupted across  the  Cumbrecito^  constituting  the  watershed;  but 
would  have  sunk  down  and  have  been  replaced  by  the  upper  basaltic 

♦  Qcolog.  Obsenr.,  South  America,  p.  4a 
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rocks.  If  we  could  assume  that  the  sea  once  entered  the  Caldera 
here  as  well  as  by  the  great  Barranco,  it  might  have  produced  such 
a  breach  as  e^  and  such  an  extension  of  the  Hne  of  cliffs  as  that  now 
obserrable  between  e  and  a,  map,  p.  498.  without  any  corresponding 
cliff  to  the  westward  of  e,  a. 

Yet  we  could  discover  no  elevated  outliers  of  conglomerate  to 
attest  the  supposed  erosion  at  the  Cumbrecito,  which  is  about 
3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  might  also  be  objected  to 
the  hypothesis  of  marine  denudation  in  Palma^  that  there  are  no 
ranges  of  ancient  sea-cliffs  on  the  external  slopes  of  the  island. 
The  flanks  of  the  mountain,  except  where  it  is  furrowed  by  ravines 
or  broken  by  lateral  cones,  descend  to  the  sea  with  a  uniform 
inclination.  In  reply  to  such  a  remark,  I  may  observe  that  we  do 
not  require  the  submergence  of  the  uppermost  3000  feet  of  the 
old  cone  in  order  to  allow  the  sea  to  enter  both  the  great  Barranco 
and  the  Cumbrecito  and  to  flow  into  the  Caldera,  It  would  be 
enough  to  suppose  the  land  to  sink  down  so  as  to  permit  the  waves 
to  wash  the  base  of  the  basaltic  cliffs  in  the  interior  of  the  Cal- 
dera, and  to  wear  a  passage  through  the  Cumbrecito  where  there 
may  have  been  always  a  considerable  depression  in  the  outline  of 
the  upper  formation.  But  would  not  the  same  waves  which  had 
power  to  form  in  the  Barranco  a  mass  of  conglomerate  800  feet 
thick  have  left  memorials  of  their  beach-action  on  the  external 
slope  of  the  island  ?  No  such  monuments  are  to  be  seen.  It  may 
be  said,  in  explanation, — first,  that  cliffs  are  not  so  easily  cut  on  the 
side  of  an  island  towards  which  the  beds  dip  as  on  the  side  from 
which  they  dip ;  secondly,  if  some  small  cliffs  and  sea-beaches  had 
existed,  they  may  have  been  subsequently  buried  under  showers  of 
ashes  and  currents  of  lava  proceeding  from  lateral  cones  during 
eruptions  of  the  same  date  as  those  which  were  certainly  contem- 
poraneous with  the  conglomerate  of  the  great  Barranco. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Falma,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in 
the  ravine  of  Las  Nieves,  not  far  from  Santa  Cruz,  we  observed  a 
conglomerate  of  well-rounded  pebbles  having  a  thickness  of  100 
feet,  covered  by  successive  beds  of  lava,  also  about  100  feet  thick. 
In  this  instance  the  ancient  gravel  beds  occupy  a  position  very 
analogous  to  the  buried  cone,  s.  P.,  fig.  645.,  p.  500.  When  in  Palma, 
I  conceived  them  to  be  of  fluviatile  origin  ;  but,  whether  marine  or 
freshwater,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  superposition  of  so  dense  an 
accumulation  of  lavas  to  a  mass  of  conglomerate  100  feet  thick 
shows  how  easily  the  outer  slopes  of  the  island  may  have  been 
denuded  by  the  sea  and  yet  display  no  superficial  signs  of  marine 
denudation,  every  old  beach  or  delta  once  at  the  mouth  of  a  torrent 
being  concealed  under  newer  volcanic  outpourings. 

Since  the  cessation  of  volcanic  action  in  the  north  of  Falma,  the 
most  frequent  eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  a  line  running 
north  and  south,  from  a  to  Fuencaliente,  map,  p.  498. ;  one  of  the 
volcanos  in  this  range,  called  Yerigojo^  g,  being  no  less  than  6565 
English  fleet  high.     The  lavas  descending  from  several  vents  in  this 
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chain  reach  the  sea  both  on  the  east  and  west  coast,  and  are  manj 
of  them  nearly  as  naked  and  barren  of  vegetation  as  when  thej  first 
flowed.  The  tendency  in  volcanic  vents  to  assume  a  linear  ar- 
rangement, as  seen  in  the  volcanos  of  the  Andes  and  Java  on  a 
grand  scale,  is  exemplified  by  the  cones  and  craters  of  this  small 
range  in  Palma.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  such  linearity  in  the 
direction  of  superficial  outbreaks  is  connected  with  deep  fissures  in 
the  earth's  crust  communicating  with  a  subjacent  focus  of  subter- 
ranean heat. 

By  discussing  at  so  much  length  the  question  whether  the  sea 
may  or  may  not  have  played  an  important  part  in  enlarging  the 
Caldera  of  Falma^  I  have  been  desirous  at  least  to  show  how  many 
facts  and  observations  are  required  to  explain  the  structure  and 
configuration  of  such  volcanic  islands.  It  may  be  useful  to  cite^  in 
illustration  of  the  same  subject,  the  i^resent  geographical  condition 
of  St  Paul's  or  Amsterdam  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  midway 
betMreen  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia. 

Fig.  618. 


'*-  low  WiLt«r, 


Ifap  of  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  lat.  9BP  44'  S.,  long.  7r>  37'  B-, 
gurve]red  by  Capt.  Blackwood,  R.M.,  1842. 

In  this  case  the  crater  is  only  a  mile  in  diameter  and  180  feet 
deep,  and  the  surrounding  cliffs  where  loftiest  about  800  feet  high,  ao 
that  in  regard  to  size  such  a  cone  and  crater  are  insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  cone  and  Caldera  of  Palma  or  to  such  volcanic 
domes  as  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  But  the 
Island  of  St.  Paul  exemplifies  a  class  of  insular  volcanos  into  whicli 
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Sid*  view  of  the  laland  of  9L  Plral  (N.B.  fide).    Nine-pin  rockf  two  miles  distant. 
(Captain  Blackwood.) 

the  ocean  now  enters  by  a  single  passage.  Every  crater  must 
almost  invariably  have  one  side  much  lower  than  all  the  others, 
namely  that  side  towards  which  the  prevailing  winds  never  blow, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  showers  of  dust  and  scoriae  are  rarely 
carried  during  eruptions.  Tliere  will  also  be  one  point  on  this 
windward  or  lowest  side  more  depressed  than  all  the  rest,  by  which 
in  the  event  of  a  partial  submergence  the  sea  may  enter  as  often  as 
the  tide  rises,  or  as  often  as  the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter.  For 
the  same  reason  that  the  sea  continues  to  keep  open  a  single 
entrance  into  the  lagoon  of  an  atoll  or  annular  coral  reef,  it  will  not 
allow  this  passage  into  the  crater  to  be  stopped  up,  but  will  scour  it 
out  at  low  tide,  or  as  often  as  the  wind  changes.  The  channel, 
therefore,  will  always  be  deepened  in  proportion  as  the  island  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  rate  perhaps  of  a  few  feet  or  yards 
in  a  century. 

The  crater  of  Vesuvius  in  1822  was  2000  feet  deep ;  and,  if  it 
were  a  half-submerged  cone  like  St  Paul,  the  excavating  power  of 
the  ocean  might  in  conjunction  with  a  gradual  upheaving  force  give 
rise  to  a  large  caldera.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  forces,  igneous  or  aqueous,  which  have  shaped  out  the 
Val  del  Bove  on  Etna  or  the  deep  abyss  called  the  Caldera  in  the 
north  of  Palma,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  many  craters  have  been 
enlarged  into  calderas  by  the  denuding  power  of  the  ocean,  when- 
ever considerable  oscillations  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea 
have  occurred. 

Peak  of  Teneriffe. —  The  accompanying  view  of  the  Peak,  taken 
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from  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Hartong  and  myself  during  our  yisit  to 
Teneriffe  in  1854,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  that  lofty  cone  is 
encircled  on  more  than  two  sides  by  what  I  consider  as  the  rains  of 
an  older  cone,  chiefly  formed  by  eruptions  from  a  summit  which  has 
disappeared.  That  ancient  culminating  point  from  which  one  or 
more  craters  probably  poured  forth  their  lavas  and  ejectamenta  may 
not  have  been  placed  precisely  where  the  present  peak  now  rises, 
and  may  not  haye  had  the  same  form,  but  its  position  was  probably 
not  materially  different  The  great  wall  or  semicircular  range  of 
precipices,  c  e,  surrounding  the  atrium,  bb,iB  obviously  analogous  to 
the  waits  of  a  Caldera  like  that  of  Palma ;  but  here  the  cliffs  are 
insignificant  in  dimensions  when  compared  to  those  in  Palma,  being 
in  general  no  more  than  500  feet  high  and  rarely  exceeding  1000 
feet.  The  plain  or  atrium,  b  6,  figs.  651.  and  652.,  lying  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs,  is  here  called  Las  CaOadas,  and  is  covered  with  sand  and 
pumice  thrown  out  from  the  Peak  or  from  craters  on  its  flanks. 
Copious  streams  of  lava,  dd^  have  also  flowed  down  from  lateral 
openings,  especially  from  a  crater  called  the  Chahorra,  f,  fig.  652., 
which  is  not  seen  in  the  view,  fig.  651.,  as  it  is  hidden  by  the  Peak. 
The  last  eruption  was  as  late  as  the  year  1798. 

Fig.  6M. 


S.W.  N.B. 

SecCioD  through  part  of  Tenerlflfe,  from  K.E.  to  S.W.    On  a  true  icale ;  at  given  in 
VoD  Bttch'i  **  Canary  Ulands." 
a.  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  ft.  The  Canadai  or  atrium, 

c.  Cliff  boundlns  the  atriam.  4.  Modern  lavu. 

/.  Cone  and  crater  of  Chahorra. 

To  what  extent  the  lavas,  dd,  figs.  651.  and  652.,  may  have  nar- 
rowed the  circus  or  atrium,  6,  or  taken  away  from  the  height  of 
the  cliff  c,  no  geologist  can  determine  for  want  of  sections ;  but 
should  the  Peak  and  the  Chahorra  continue  to  be  active  volcanos 
for  ages^  the  new  cone,  a,  might  become  united  with  i^e  old  one, 
and  the  lava  might  flow  first  from  e  to  c  and  then  from  a  to  c, 
fig.  652.,  so  that  the  slope  might  begin  to  resemble  that  formed  by 
lavas  and  ejectamenta  from  the  summit  a  to  Guia,  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  cone. 

Madeira. — Every  volcanic  island,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them, 
varies  from  every  other  one  in  the  details  of  its  geographical  and 
geological  structure  so  greatly  that  I  have  no  expectation  of  finding 
any  simple  hypothesis,  like  that  of  ^*  elevation  craters,**  applicable  to 
all  or  capable  of  explaining  their  origin  and  mode  of  growth.  Few 
islands,  for  example,  resemble  each  other  more  than  Madeira  and 
Palma,  inasmuch  as  both  consist  nuunly  of  basaltic  rocks  of  sub- 
aerial  origin,  but,  when  we  compare  them  closely  together,  there  is 
no  end  of  the  points  in  which  they  differ. 

The  oldest  formation  known  in  Madeira  is  of  submarine  volcanic 
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origin,  and  referable  perhaps  to  the  Miocene  terdary  epoch.  Tdfis 
and  limestones  containing  marine  shells  and  corals  oecnr  at  S.  Vi- 
cente on  the  northern  coast,  where  they  rise  to  the  height  of  more 
than  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Thej  bear'testimonj  to  an  upheaval 
to  that  amount,  at  leasts  since  the  commencement  of  volcanic  action 
in  those  parts. 

The  pebbles  in  these  marine  beds  are  weU  rounded  and  polished, 
stronglj  contrasting  in  Ihat  respect  with  the  angular  fragments  of 
similar  varieties  of  volcanic  rocks  so  frequent  in  the  superimposed 
tuffs  and  agglomerates  formed  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  length  of  Madeira  from  east  to  west  is  about  30  miles,  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south  being  12  miles.  The  annexed  section, 
fig.  653.,  drawn  up  on  a  true  scale  of  heights  and  horixontal 
distances  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hartong  and  myself,  wiU 
enable  Ihe  reader  to  comprehend  some  of  the  pmnts  in  which, 
geologically  considered,  Madeira  resembles  or  varies  from  Fdnuu 
In  the  central  region,  at  a,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  region  on- 
each  side  of  it,  are  seen,  as  in  the  centre  of  Palma,  a  great  number 
of  dikes  penetrating  through  a  vast  accumulation  of  ejectamenta,  e. 
Here  also,  as  in  Palma,  we  observe  as  we  recede  from  the  centre 
that  the  dikes  decrease  in  number,  and  beds  of  scoriae,  lapilli, 
agglomerate,  and  tuff  b^n  to  alternate  with  stony  lavas,  d  d, 
until  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  central  axis  the 
volcanic  mass,  below  fh  and  eg,  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
streams  or  sheets  of  basalt,  with  some  red  partingps  of  ochreous 
clay  or  laterite,  probably  ancient  soils.  The  darker  lines  indicate 
the  predominance  of  these  lavas  which  have  flowed  on  the  surface;, 
and  which,  besides  basalt^  consist  of  various  kinds  of  trap^  and  in 
some  places  of  trachyte.  The  lighter  tint^  c,  expresses  an  accu- 
mulation of  scoriae,  agglomerate,  and  other  materials,  such  as  may 
have  been  piled  up  in  the  open  air,  in  or  around  the  chief  orifices 
of  eruption,  and  between  volcanic  cones. 

The  Pico  Torres,  a,  more  than  6000  feet  high,  is  one  of  many 
central  peaks,  composed  of  ejected  materials.  By  the  union  of  the 
foundations  of  many  similar  peaks,  ridges  or  mountain  crests  are 
formed,  from  which  ^e  tops  of  vertical  dikes  project  like  turrets  above 
the  weathered  surface  of  the  softer  beds  of  tuff  and  scoriae.  Hence 
the  broken  and  picturesque  outline,  giving  a  singular  and  romantic 
character  to  the  scenery  of  the  highest  part  of  Madeira.  Nwth  of 
A  is  seen  Pico  Buivo  (b\  the  most  elevated  peak  in  the  island,  yet 
exceeding  by  a  few  feet  only  the  height  of  Pico  Torres.  It  is 
similar  in  composition,  but  its  uppermost  part,  400  feet  high,  retains 
a  more  perfectly  ccmical  form,  and  has  a  dike  at  its  summit  with 
streams  of  scoriaceous  lava  adhering  to  its  steep  flaiika.  There  are  a 
great  many  such  peaks  east  and  west  of  a,  which  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  cones  of  eruption,  the  materials  of  some  at  least  having 
been  arranged  with  a  qu&-qu&-v6rsal  dip.  Among  these  is  Pico 
Grande,  c,  fig.  655.,  now  half-buried  under  more  modem  lavas 
which  have  flowed  round  it.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  juxta- 
position of  such  a  multitude  of  oones  or  points  of  eruption,  and  the 
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interference  of  their  lavas  along  the  great  east  and  west  line  of  toI- 
canic  action,  that  we  find  the  stonj  beds  in  the  central  region  between 
e  and^  fig.  653.,  nearly  horizontal,  or  having  a  dip  of  no  more  than 
from  3  to  5  degrees  instead  of  having  a  very  steep  inclination  like 
those  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera  of  Palma. 

These  level  or  slightly  inclined  beds  often  form  platforms,  snch  as 
that  called  the  Paul  da  Serra  (a,  fig.,  p.  520.).  But  when  we  recede 
from  the  central  axis,  the  lavas  acquire  an  average  slope  of  10 
degrees  on  the  north  (as  between  t  and  ^,  &g,  653.),  and  of  15  on  the 
south  between  /  and  A.  Nearer  the  sea  again,  as  at  t  and  l,  where 
the  most  modem  lavas  occur,  the  dip  diminishes  to  5  degrees^  and 
even  to  3^,  as  at  x,  near  FunchaL  In  this  latter  characteristic, 
however  (the  smaller  inclination  of  the  lavas  near  the  sea,  and  their 
association  there  with  modem  cones  of  eraption,  such  as  m,  k,  o), 
there  is  a  strict  analogy  between  Madeira  and  Palma.  Buried  cones 
of  eruption  also  occur  at  many  points,  as  at  j9  and  q^  fig.  653.,  which 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  lavas  flowing  from  the  central  region. 
The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  more  solid  basalts  alternating  with 
tufis  rarely  exceeds  1500  feet ;  but  below  Pico  S.  Antonio,  or  b,  fig., 
p.  517.,  they  attain  a  thickness  of  3000  feet,  being  exposed  to  view  on 
the  sides  of  a  deep  valley  called  the  Curral,  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  lavas  of  Madeira,  whether  vesicular  or  com- 
pact, do  not  constitute  continuous  sheets  parallel  to  each  otiier. 
When  viewed  in  the  sea-clifis  in  sections  transverse  to  the  direction 
in  which  they  fiowed,  they  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  even  if 
followed  for  a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards,  and  they  usually  thin  out 
entirely  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the  ravines  which 
radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  beds  are  more  persistent, 
but  even  here  they  usually  are  seen  to  terminate,  if  followed  for  a 
few  miles  \  their  thickness  also  being  very  variable,  and  sometimes 
increasing  suddenly  from  a  few  feet  to  many  yards. 

I  saw  no  remains  of  fossil  plants  in  any  of  the  red  partings  or 
laterites  above  alluded  to ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  of  JordanhiU,  was  more 
fortunate  in  1840,  having  met  with  the  carbonized  branches  and 
roots  of  shmbs  in  some  red  clays  under  basalt  near  FunchaL  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Hartung  and  I  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  ravine  of  S.  Jorge,  of  the  former 
existence  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  consequently  of  the  subaerial 
origin  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lavas  of  Madeira.  At  ^  in  the  section 
{^g.  653.)  the  occurrence  of  a  bed  of  impure  lignite,  covered  by  basalt^ 
had  long  been  known.  Associated  with  it,  we  observed  several  layers 
of  tuff  and  clay  or  hardened  mud,  in  one  of  which  leaves  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  and  of  ferns  abound.  The  latter,  according  to  Mr. 
Charles  J.  F.  Bunbury,  are  referable  to  the  genera  SpkencpteriSy 
AdiafUumff  PecopteriSy  and  Woodwardia^  one  of  them  having  the 
peculiar  venation  of  Woodwardui  radicans,  a  species  now  common 
in  Madeira.  Among  the  dicotyledonous  leaves,  some  are  apparently 
of  the  myrtle  family,  the  larger  proportion  having  their  surfaces 
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smooth  and  nnwrinkled,  with  a  somewhat  rigid  and  coriaceous 
texture,  and  with  undivided  or  entire  margins.  ^*  These  characters," 
observes  Mr.  Bunburj,  '*  belong  to  the  laurel-type,  and  indicate  a 
certain  analogy  between  the  ancient  vegetable  remains  and  the 
modem  forests  of  Madeira,  in  which  laurels  and  other  evergreens 
abound,  with  glossy  coriaceous  and  entire-edged  leaves,  while  below 
them  there  is  an  undergrowth  of  ferns  and  other  plants." 

The  lignite  above  mentioned  and  the  leaf-bed  occur  at  the  height 
of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  overlaid  by  super- 
imposed basalts  and  scoris,  1 100  feet  thick,  implying  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  terrestrial  vegetation  long  before  a  large  part  of 
Madeira  had  been  built  up.  The  nature  of  the  tuffs  accompanying 
the  lignite,  together  with  some  agglomerates  in  the  vicinity,  entitles 
us  to  presume  that  near  this  spot  a  series  of  eruptions  once  broke 
oat.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  there  may  have  been  here  the  crater 
of  some  lateral  cone  in  which  the  lignite  and  leaf-bed  accumulated ; 
for,  although  craters  are  remarkably  rare  in  Madeira,  when  we 
consider  how  considerable  is  the  number  of  perfect  cones,  yet  on  the 
mountain  called  Lagoa,  2^  miles  west  of  Machico,  a  crater  as  perfect 
as  that  of  Astroni  near  Naples  may  be  seen. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  circular  cavity  (j^g.  654.),  which  is  about 
150  feet  deep,  is  a  plain  about  500  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  pond 
in  the  middle,  towards  which  the  plain  slopes  gently  from  all  sides. 
Snch  ponds  are  often  seen  in  the  interior  of  extinct  craters.  Except 
in  the  middle  it  is  shallow,  and  supports  aquatic  plants.  Many 
leaves  must  also  be  blown  into  it  from  the  surrounding  heights 
when  high  winds  prevail,  so  that  a  mass  of  peaty  matter  convertible 
into  lignite  may  collect  here. 

Fig.  654. 


Crater  of  Lagoa,  3|  tnilct  weit  of  Machioo,  Madeira. 

In  this  cut,  taken  from  a  sketch  of  my  own,  the  depth  of  the  crater  may  appear 
too  great,  unless  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  no  trees  visible,  and  most  of  the 
bashes  are  of  the  Madeira  whortle-berrj  ( Vaccinium  Madeiretue)  five  or  six  feet 
high.  Immediately  behind  the  foreground  an  artificial  mound  is  seen  thrown  up 
as  a  fence. 

Had  streams  of  lava  descending  from  greater  heights  entered  this 
Lagoa  crater,  they  would  have  formed  dense  masses  of  compact  rock 
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cooling  slowlj  under  great  pressure,  like  those  now  inemnbent  on 
the  impure  lignite  of  S.  Jorge.  The  dip  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
clearly  determined^  since  it  is  exposed  to  view  for  too  short  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  same  maj  be  said  of  the  leaf-bed,  part  of  whidi  may 
be  traced  lower  down  the  ravine.  It  seems,  however,  to  dip  to  the 
north  or  towards  the  sea  conformably  with  the  general  inclination 
of  the  basaltic  and  tufaceous  strata. 

A  deep  valley,  called  the  Curral  (b,  fig.  655;),  surrounded  by 
precipices  from  1500  to  2500  feet  high,  and  by  peaks  of  still  greater 
elevation,  occurs  in  the  middle  of  Madeira.  It  has  been  compared 
by  some  to'  a  crater  or  caldera,  for  its  upper  portion  is  situated  in 
the  region  where  dikes  and  ejectamenta  abound.  Hie  Curral,  how- 
ever, extends,  without  diminishing  in  depth,  to  below  the  region  of 
numerous  dikes,  and  it  lays  open  to  view  all  the  beds  r,  j^  %.  653. 
Nor  do  the  volcanic  masses  dip  away  in  all  directions  from  the  Cuiral, 
as  from  a  central  point,  or  from  the  hollow  axis  of  a  cone.  The 
Curral  is  in  fact  one  only  of  three  great  valleys  which  radiate  from 
the  most  mountainous  district,  a  second  depression,  called  the  Serra 
d'Agoa  (d,  fig.  656^),  being  almost  as  deep.  This  cavity  is  also 
drained  by  a  river  flowing  to  the  south ;  while  a  third  valley,  namely, 
that  of  the  Janella^  sends  its  waters  to  the  north.  Hie  section  alluded 
to  (fig.  655.),  passing  through  part  of  the  axis  of  the  island  in  an  R 
and  W.  direction,  shows  how  the  Curral  and  Serra  d'Agoa,  b  and  d. 
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Section  Chroncfa  the  central  reglmi  of  Madeira,  flrodi  East  to  Weit. 
A.  Part  of  the  platform,  called  the  Paul  da  Serra.         B.  Curral ;  a  Taller,  9000  ftet  deep. 
C.  Pico  Grande.  D.  The  ralley  of  the  Sem  d'Afoa. 

are  separated  by  a  narrow  and  lofty  ridge,  c,  part  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  the  Pico  Grande,  before  mentioned,  nearly  5400  feet 
high.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  tiie  shape  of  these 
three  great  valleys  and  many  of  those  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
where  the  valley-making  process  can  have  had  no  connection  with 
any  superficial  volcanic  action. 

In  the  Alps,  no  doubt^  as  in  other  lofty  diains,  the  formation  of 
valleys  has  been  greatly  aided  by  subterranean  movements,  both 
gradual  and  violent^  and  by  the  dislocation  of  rocks.  The  same  may 
be  true  of  Madeira  and  of  almost  every  lofty  volcanic  region ;  but, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  central  heights  ▲  and  b,  fig.  653.,  are  more 
than  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  flowing  frcmi  them, 
swollen  by  melted  snows,  reach  the  sea  by  a  course  of  not  much 
more  than  6  miles  in  the  case  of  those  draining  the  Curral,  and  by 
nearly  as  short  a  route  in  the  Serra  d'Agoa,  we  shall  be  prepared 
for  ahnost  any  amount  of  denudation  effected  simply  by  subaerial 
erosion. 
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The  general  absence  of  water-worn  pebbles  in  the  taffii  nnderljing 
the  Madeira  lavas  is  yery  striking,  and  contrasts  with  the  frequent 
oceorrenoe  of  gravel-beds  under  so  many  of  the  Auvergne  lavas.  It 
simplj  proves  that  Madeira,  like  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java,  or 
like  Mount  Etna  or  Mona  Loa  in  tiie  Sandwich  Islands,  could  not^  for 
reasons  before  given  p.  479.,  support  a  single  torrent  so  long  as  erup- 
tions were  frequent  on  its  slopes.  The  period,  therefore,  of  fiuviatile 
erosion  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  central 
nudens  of  ejectamenta,  c,  fig.,  p.  517.,  and  of  the  lavas  d,  ibid.  When 
we  infer  that  these  were  of  supramarine  origin  as  far  down  as  the 
line  py «,  t,  and  perhaps  lower,  it  follows  that  a  loltj  island,  4000  feet 
or  more  in  height,  must  have  resulted,  even  if  no  upheaval  had  ever 
occurred. 

The  movements  which  upraised  the  marine  deposits  of  San  Vicente 
may  or  may  not  have  extended  over  a  wide  area.  How  far  they 
modified  the  form  of  the  island,  or  added  to  its  height  is  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  speculation;  and  whether  the  steep  dip  of  the  lavas  seen  in  the 
ravines  intersecting  the  slopes  of  Hhe  mountain,/*  A,  and  e  g^  can  be 
ascribed  to  such  movements.  The  lavas  of  more  modem  date,  near 
Fonchal,  may  be  imagined  to  remain  comparatively  horizontal, 
because  they  have  escaped  the  infiuence  of  disturbing  forces  to 
which  the  older  nucleus  was  exposed.  Without  discussing  this 
point  (so  fully  treated  of  in  reference  to  Palma),  I  may  observe  that 
unquestionably  difierent  parts  of  Madeira  have  been  formed  in  suc- 
cession. Near  Porto  da  Cruz,  for  example,  on  the  northern  coast, 
trachytes  of  a  grey,  and  trachytic  tufis  almost  of  a  white  colour,  in 
slightiy  inclined  or  almost  horizontal  beds,  have  partially  filled  up 
deep  valleys  previously  excavated  through  the  older  and  inclined 
basaltic  rocks  (dipping  at  an  angle  of  10^  to  the  north),  under 
which  the  leaf-bed  and  lignite  before  mentioned,  fig.  653.,  p.  517., 
lie  buried.  During  the  convulsions  which  accompanied  the  out- 
pouring of  every  newer  series  of  lavas  the  older  rocks  may  have 
been  more  or  less  disturbed  and  tilted,  without  destroying  the 
general  form  of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain  supposed  by  us  to 
have  been  the  result  of  repeated  eruptions  from  the  central  vents. 

The  locality  just  referred  to  of  Porto  da  Cruz  exemplifies,  not 
only  liie  long  intervals  of  time  which  separated  the  outfiowing  of 
distinct  sets  of  lavas,  but  also  the  precedence  of  tiie  basaltic  to 
the  trachytic  outpourings.  8o  also  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Madeira,  I  observed  between  the  Jardim  and  Pico  Bodes,  situated 
in  a  direct  line  about  six  miles  north-west  of  Funchal,  a  well- 
marked  series  of  trachytic  rocks  of  considerable  thickness  occu- 
pying the  highest  geological  position.  They  consist  of  white  and 
grey  trachytes,  occurring  at  points  varying  from  2500  to  3500  feet 
above  the  sea.  Their  position  may  be  understood  by  supposing 
them  to  constitute  the  uppermost  beds  represented  at  h  in  the 
section,  fig.  653.,  p.  517.,  and  on  the  slope  above  A.  The  doctrine, 
therefore,  that  in  each  series  of  volcanic  eruptions  the  trachytic 
lavas  flow  out  first,  and  after  them  the  basaltic  kinds  (see  p.  526.), 
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is  by  no  means  borne  out  in  Madeira,  although  some  of  the  newest 
currents,  like  those  at  the  foot  of  the  cones  m,  n,  o^  fig.  653.,  are 
basaltic. 

I  maj  here  allude  to  another  feature  in  the  mineralogical 
structure  of  Madeira,  namely,  that  most  commonly  the  uppermost 
of  all  the  volcanic  rocks,  when  we  ascend  to  heights  of  1200  feet 
or  more  above  the  sea,  consist  of  compact  felspathic  trap^  with 
much  olivine,  separating  into  spheroidal  masses  several  feet  in 
diameter,  especially  when  some  of  the  contained  iron  has  become 
more  highly  oxidated  in  the  atmosphere.  M.  Delesse,  after  ex- 
amining my  specimens,  informs  me  that  in  France  they  would  call 
this  rock  basalt,  although  it  is  often  without  augite  and  simply  a 
mixture  of  blackish  green  felspar  with  olivine.  Whatever  name  we 
assign  to  it,  the  superficial  envelope  of  the  island,  not  only  in  the  line 
of  section  followed  in  ^g.  653.,  p.  517.,  but  also  very  generally,  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  this  trap,  except  near  the  sea,  where  bualts 
occur  which  have  not  the  same  spheroidal  structure. 

Among  other  indications  of  a  considerable  difference  of  age,  even 
in  the  superficial  volcanic  formations  of  Madeira,  I  may  remark  that 
many  of  the  central  peaks,  such  as  a,  fig.  653.,  seem  to  be  the  mere 
skeletons  of  cones  of  eruption;  whereas  the  forms  of  the  more 
modem  cones,  such  as  m,  n,  o,  are  regular,  and  have  no  protruding 
dikes  on  their  summits  or  flanks.  The  newest  lavas  also  in 
Madeira  have,  in  one  district  at  least,  a  singularly  recent  aspect  as 
compared  to  those  of  older  date,  which  are  decomposed  superficially 
often  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  or  yards.  I  allude  to  the  lava 
currents  near  Port  Moniz,  one  of  which  is  as  rough  and  bristling 
as  are  some  streams  before  alluded  to  in  Falma  (p.  512.)  of  his- 
torical date.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hartung  for  the  annexed 
drawing  of  a  lava  at  Port  Moniz,  which  I  did  not  visit  myself. 
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Surface  of  lava  near  Port  Monis,  N.W.  point  of  Madeira ;  from  a  dra  'ing  by  M.  Hartonf 
a.  Channel  traverting  the  lava. 

It  is  traversed  by  a  channel,  a,  like  one  of  those  already  described, 
p.  507.  For  how  long  a  period  such  characters  may  be  retained  is 
uncertain,  so  much  does  this  depend  on  the  mineral  composition 
of  the  rock.  Some  of  the  lavas  of  Auvergne  of  prehistorical  date 
and  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  are  almost  as  rugged;  so  that 
this  freshness  of  aspect  is  only  a  probable  indication  of  a  relatively 
modem  origin. 
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CHAPTER  TCXX. 

ON  THE  DIFFBBBNT  AGES  OF  THE  YOLOANIO  BOCKS. 

Teats  of  leladre  age  of  rolcamc  rocks — Tests  bj  sapeipoeition  and  intmsion— 
Dike  of  Qnanrington  Hill,  Durham— Test  by  alteration  of  rocks  in  contact — 
Test  hy  organic  remains— Test  of  age  by  mineral  character — Test  by  included 
fragments — Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Post-Pliocene  period — Basalt  of  the  Bay 
of  Trezsa  in  Sicily — ^Post-Pliocene  yolcanic  rocks  near  Naples  ^Dikes  of  Sonmia 
— Igneoos  formations  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period—  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily. 

Hayino  referred  the  sedimentarj  strata  to  a  long  succession  of 
geological  periods,  we  have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  yolcanic 
formations  can  be  classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The 
tests  of  relatiye  age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four :  —  Ist,  super- 
position and  intrusion,  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in 
contact;  2nd,  organic  remains;  3rd,  mineral  characters;  4th,  in* 
eluded  fragments  of  older  rocks. 

Tests  by  superposUiotif  Sfc*  —  K  a  volcanic  rock  rest  upon  an 
aqueous  deposit^  the  former  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two,  but  the 
like  rule  does  not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  formation  rests  upon 
the  yolcanic,  for  melted  matter,  rising  from  below,  maj  penetrate  a 
sedimentary  mass  without  reaching  the  surface,  or  maj  be  forced  in 
conformablj  between  two  strata^  as  6  at  d  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  656.),  after  which  it  maj  cool  down  and  consolidate.     Super- 
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position,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  same  value  as  a  test  of  age  in  the 
unstratified  volcanic  rocks  as  in  fossiliferous  formations.  We  can 
only  rely  implicitly  on  this  test  where  the  volcanic  rocks  are 
contemporaneous,  not  where  they  are  intrusive.  Now,  they  are  said 
to  be  contemporaneous  if  produced  by  volcanic  action  which  was 
going  on  simultaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with 
which  they  are  associated.  Thus  in  the  section  at  d  {^^,  656.),  we 
may  perhaps  ascertain  that  the  trap  h  flowed  over  the  fossiliferous 
bed  Cf  and  that,  after  its  consolidation,  a  was  deposited  upon  it,  a 
and  e  both  belonging  to  the  same  geological  period.  But  if  the 
stratum  a  be  altered  by  h  at  the  point  of  contact,  we  must  then 
conclude  the  trap  to  have  been  intrusive,  or  if^  in  pursuing  h  for 
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Fig.  668. 


some  distance,  we  find  at  length  that  it  cuts  through  the  stratum  a, 
and  then  overlies  it  as  at  e. 

We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  supposing  a  volcanic  rock 
to  be  intrusive,  when  in  re^tj  it  is  contemporaneous ;  for  a  sheet 
of  lava,  as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  cannot  rest  every 
where  upon  the  same  stratum,  either  because  these  have  been  de- 
nuded, or  because,  if  newly  thrown  down,  they  tMn  out  in  certain 
places,  thus  allowing  the  lava  to  cross  their  edges.  Besides  the 
heavy  igneous  fluid  will  often,  as  it  moves  along,  cut  a  channel  into 

beds  of  soft  mud  and  sand.  Suppose 
the  submarine  lava  f,  fig.  658.,  to  have 
come  in  contact  in  this  manner  with 
the  strata  a,  6,  c^  and  that  after  its 
consolidation  the  strata  d^  e^  are  thrown 
down  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position, 
yet  so  as  to  lie  unconformably  to  f,  the 
appearance  of  subsequent  intrusion  will 
here  be  complete,  although  the  trap  is  in  f|ict  contemporaneous. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  hastily,  infer  that  the  rock  F  is  intrusive, 
unless  we  find  the  strata  i^  e,  or  c,  to  have  been  altered  at  their 
junction,  as  if  by  heat. 

When  trap  ^es  were  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  they 
were  shown  to  be  more  modem  than  all  the  strata  which  they 
traverse.  A  basaltic  dike  at  Quarrington  Hill  near  Durham,  passes 
through  coal-measures,  the  strata  of  which  are  inclined,  and  shifted 
so  that  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  dike  are  24  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  south  side  (see  section, 
fig.  659.).    But  the  horizontal  beds  of  overlying  Bed  Suidstone  and 
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Section  tt  Quarrington  Hill,  eait  of  Durham.    (Sedgwick.) 
a.  SCagoeslan  Limestone  (Permian).  b.  Lower  New  Bed  Saodttone. 

e.  Coal  strata. 

Magnesian  Limestone  are  not  cut  through  by  the  dike.  Now  here 
the  coal-measures  were  not  only  deposited,  but  had  subsequently 
been  disturbed,  fissured,  and  shifted,  before  the  fluid  trap  now 
forming  the  dike  was  introduced  into  a  rent  It  is  also  dear  that 
some  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  coal  strata,  together  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  dike,  had  been  subsequently  removed  by  denudati<xi 
before  the  lower  New  Bed  Sandstone  and  Magnesian  Limestone 
were  superimposed.    Even  in  this  case,  however,  although  ^e  date 
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of  Hbe  Yolcanic  ernptioii  is  brought  within  narrow  limits,  it  cannot 
be  defined  with  precision ;  it  may  have  happened  either  at  the  close 
of  the  Carboniferous  period,  or  earlj  in  that  of  the  Lower  New 
Bed  Sandstone,  or  between  these  two  periods,  when  the  state  of  the 
animate  creation  and  the  physical  geography  of  £urope  were  gra* 
dually  changing  from  the  type  of  the  Carboniferous  era  to  that  of 
the  Permian. 

The  test  of  age  by  superposition  is  strictly  applicable  to  all  stra- 
tified  Yolcanic  tu£&,  according  to  the  rules  idready  explained  in  the 
case  of  other  sedimentary  deposits.    (See  p.  97.) 

Test  of  age  by  organic  remains,  —  We  have  seen  how,  in  the 
yicinity  of  active  volcanos,  scorias,  pumice,  fine  sand,  and  fragments 
of  rock  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  tiien  showered  down  upon  the 
land,  or  into  neighbouring  lakes  or  seas.  In  the  tuffs  so  formed 
shells,  corals,  or  any  other  durable  organic  bodies  which  may  happen 
to  be  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  embedded,  and 
thus  continue  as  permanent  memorials  of  the  geological  period  when 
the  yolcanic  eruption  occurred.  Tufaceous  strata  thus  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  other  volcanos  now 
active  in  islands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give  information  of  the  relative 
age  of  these  tu£&  at  some  remote  future  period  when  the  fires  of  these 
mountains  are  extinguished.  By  evidence  of  this  kind  we  can 
establish  a  coincidence  in  age  between  volcanic  rocks  and  the  dif- 
ferent primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  fossiUferous  strata. 

The  tufis  alluded  to  may  not  always  be  marine,  but  may  include, 
in  some  places,  freshwater  shells ;  in  others,  the  bones  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds.  The  diversity  of  organic  remains  in  formations  of  this 
nature  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect  on  the  wide  dispersion  of 
ejected  matter  during  late  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of 
Coseguina,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  January  19.  1835.  Hot 
cinders  and  fine  scoria  were  then  cast  up  to  a  vast  height,  and 
covered  the  ground  as  they  fell  to  the  depth  of  more  than  10  feet, 
and  for  a  distance  of  8  leagues  from  the  crater  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Birds,  cattle,  and  wild  animals  were  scorched  to  death  in 
great  numbers,  and  buried  in  ashes.  Some  volcanic  dust  fell  at 
Chiapa,  upwards  of  1200  miles,  not  to  leeward  of  the  volcano  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  but  to  windward,  a  striking  proof  of 
a  counter  current  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  some 
on  Jamaica,  about  700  miles  distant  to  the  north-east  In  the  sea, 
also,  at  the  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  point  of  eruption.  Cap- 
tain Eden  of  Hhe  Conway  sailed  40  miles  through  floating  pumice, 
among  which  were  some  pieces  of  considerable  size.* 

Teet  of  age  by  mineral  composition.  —  As  sediment  of  homo- 
geneous composition,  when  discharged  from  the  moulh  of  a  large 
river,  is  often  deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide  space,  so  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  lava,  flowing  from  a  crater  during  one  eruption,  may 
spread  over  an  extensive  area ;  as  in  Iceland  in  1783,  when  the 

*  Caldclengli,  FhiL  Trans.  1886.  p.  27. 
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melted  matter,  pouring  from  Skaptar  Jokul,  flowed  in  streams  in 
opposite  directions,  and  caused  a  continuous  mass  the  extreme  points 
of  which  were  90  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This  enormous 
current  of  laya  varied  in  thickness  from  100  feet  to  GOO  feet^  and  in 
breadth  from  that  of  a  narrow  river  gorge  to  15  miles.*  Now,  if 
such  a  mass  should  afterwards  be  divided  into  separate  fragments  hj 
denudation,  we  might  stiU  perhaps  identify  the  detached  portions  bj 
their  similarity  in  mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this  test  will 
not  always  avail  the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is  usually  a  pre- 
vailing character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same  eruption,  and  even 
in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  the  same  volcano,  still,  in 
many  cases,  the  different  parts  even  of  one  lava-stream,  or,  as  before 
stated,  of  one  continuous  mass  of  trap,  vary  much  in  mineral  com- 
position and  texture. 

In  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other  countries  where  trachyte  and 
basalt  are  both  present^  the  trachytic  rocks  are  for  the  most  part 
older  than  the  basaltic.  These  rocks  do,  indeed,  sometimes  alternate 
partially,  as  in  the  volcano  of  Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne;  and  we  have 
seen  that  in  Madeira  trach3rtic  rocks  may  overlie  an  older  basaltic 
series  (p.  521.) ;  but  the  great  mass  of  trachyte  occupies  more  generally 
perhaps  an  inferior  position,  and  is  cut  through  and  overflowed  by 
basalt.  It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  trachyte  predominated  at 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history  and  basalt  at  another,  for  we  know 
that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed  at  many  successive  periods, 
and  are  stUl  emitted  from  many  active  craters ;  but  it  seems  that  in 
each  region,  where  a  long  series  of  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  more 
felspathic  lavas  have  been  first  emitted,  and  the  escape  of  the  more 
augitic  kinds  has  followed.  The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope 
may,  perhaps,  afford  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  minerals,  he 
observes,  which  abound  in  basalt  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
those  composing  the  felspathic  lavas ;  thus,  for  example,  hornblende, 
augite,  and  olivine  are  each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of 
water ;  whereas  common  felspar,  albite,  and  Labrador  felspar  have 
each  scarcely  more  than  2\  times  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  and 
the  difference  is  increased  in  consequence  of  there  being  much  more 
iron  in  a  metallic  state  in  basalt  and  greenstone  than  in  trachyte  and 
other  felspathic  lavas  and  trap  rocks.  If,  therefore,  a  large  quantity 
of  rock  be  melted  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  heat,  the 
denser  ingredients  of  the  boiling  fiuid  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  lighter  remaining  above  would  in  that  case  be  first  propelled  up- 
wards to  the  surface  by  the  expansive  power  of  gases.  Those  ma- 
terials, therefore,  which  occupy  the  lowest  place  in  the  subterranean 
reservoir  will  always  be  emitted  last»  and  take  the  uppermost  place 
on  the  exterior  of  the  earth's  crust 

Test  by  included  fragmenU,  —  We  may  sometimes  discover  the 
relative  age  of  two  trap  rocks,  or  of  an  aqueous  deposit  and  the  trap 
on  which  it  rests,  by  finding  fragments  of  one  included  in  the  other, 

*  See  Principles,  Index,  "Skaptar  JokoL" 
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in  cases  such  as  those  before  alluded  to,  where  the  evidence  of  super- 
position alone  would  be  insufficient.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  conglomerate  almost  ezclusivelj  composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  trap, 
associated  with  some  fossiliferous  stratified  formation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  massive  trap.  If  the  pebbles  agree  generally  in  mineral 
character  with  the  latter,  we  are  then  enabled  to  determine  its  rela- 
tive age  hj  knowing  that  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  associated  with 
the  conglomerate.  The  origin  of  such  conglomerates  is  explained  bj 
observing  the  shingle  beaches  composed  of  trap  pebbles  in  modem 
volcanic  islands,  or  at  the  base  of  Etna. 

Post-FUoccTie  Period  (including  the  Eeceni),  —  I  shall  now  select 
examples  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  of  successive  geological 
periods,  to  show  that  igneous  causes  have  been  in  activity  in  all  past 
ages  of  the  world,  and  that  they  have  been  ever  shifting  the  places 
where  they  have  broken  out  at  the  earth's  surface. 

One  portion  of  the  lavas,  tufis,  and  trap-dikes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Island  of  Ischia  has  been  produced  within  the  historical  era ; 
another,  and  a  far  more  considerable  part,  originated  at  times  imme- 
diately antecedent^  when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
already  inhabited  by  the  existing  sp^ies  of  testacea.  The  southern 
and  eastern  flanks  of  Etna  are  skirted  by  a  fringe  of  alternating  sedi- 
mentary and  volcanic  deposits,  of  submarine  origin,  as  at  Adem6, 
Trezza,  and  other  places.  Of  sixty -five  species  of  fossil  shells  which 
I  procured  in  1828  from  this  formation,  near  Trezza,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  any  one  from  species  now  living  in  tlie  neigh- 
bouring sea. 

The  Cyclopian  Islands,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Dei  Faraglioj^i,  in 
the  sea-clifis  of  which  these  beds  of  clay,  tufi*,  and  associated  lava  are 
laid  open  to  view,  are  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  may  be  re- 
Fig.  660. 


View  of  the  Isle  of  Cyclops  in  the  Baf  of  Treiia.* 

garded  as  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  severed  from  the  main  land. 
Here  numerous  proofs  are  seen  of  submarine  eruptions,  by  which  the 

*  This  yiew  of  the  Isle  of  Cyclops  is  from  an  original  drawing  by  my  friend 
the  late  Captain  Basil  Hall,  B.N. 
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Fig.  661. 


argillaceous  and  sandj  strata  were  inyaded  and  cut  through,  and  tu- 
faceous  breccias  formed.  Inclosed  in  these  breccias  are  many  angular 
and  hardened  fragments  of  laminated  clay  in  different  states  of  alter- 
ation bj  heat^  and  intermixed  with  Tolcanic  sands. 

The  loftiest  of  the  Cyclopian  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  is  about  200 
feet  in  height,  the  summit  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  stratified  day, 
the  lamin»  of  which  are  occasionally  subdivided  by  thin  arenaceous 
layers.  These  strata  dip  to  the  N.  W.,  and  rest  on  a  mass  of  columnar 
lava  (see  fig.  660.)  in  which  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are  weathered, 
and  so  rounded  as  to  be  often  hemispherical  In  some  places  in  the 
adjoining  and  largest  islet  of  the  group,  which  lies  to  the  n<nrth-east- 
ward  of  that  represented  in  the  drawing  (fig.  660.),  the  overlying 
clay  has  been  greatly  altered  and  hardened  by  the  igneous  rock,  and 
occasionally  contorted  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner ;  yet  the 
lamination  has  not  been  obliterated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rendered 
much  more  conspicuous^  by  the  indurating  process. 

In  the  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  661.)  I  have  represented  a  portion  of 
the  altered  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  where  the  alternating  thin  laminae 

of  sand  and  clay  have  put 
on  the  appearance  which 
we  often  observe  in  some 
of  the  most  contorted  of  the 
metamorphic  schists. 

A  great  fissure,  running 
from  east  to  wesf^  nearly 
divides  this  larger  island 
into  two  parts,  and  lays  open 
its  internal  structure.  In 
the  section  thus  exhibited, 
a  dike  of  lava  is  seen,  first 
cutting  through  an  older 
mass  of  lava,  and  then  pene- 
trating the  superincumbent 
tertiary  strata.  In  one  place 
the  lava  ramifies  and  ter- 
minates in  thin  veins,  from 
a  few  feet  to  a  few  inches  in 
thickness.    (See  fig.  662.). 

The  arenaceous  laminse 
are  much  hardened  at  the 
point  of  contact,  and  the 
clays  are  converted  into  siM- 
ceous  schist.  In  this  island 
the  altered  rocks  assume  a 
honeycombed  structure  on  their  weathered  surface,  singularly  con- 
trasted with  the  smooth  and  even  outline  which  the  same  beds  preeont 
in  their  usual  soft  and  yielding  state. 

The  pores  of  the  lava  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled,  -wiih 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  zeolite  resembling  analcime,  which  has 


CoDtortioiu  of  itraU  in  the  Urg«ft  of  the  CjclopUn 
Iklandi. 
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b.  a,  b.  e.  a.  b. 

Ckf.    Lwra.    Ctey.         Altered.     Lava.  Cky,ftc 

Pott*PUoc«ne  ttrate  invaded  bj  lava,  Iile  of  Cydopi  (horisontal  MCtlon). 

m.  Lava.  b.  Laminated  claf  and  saud.  c.  The  lame  altered. 

been  called  cyclopite.  The  latter  mineral  has  also  been  found  in 
small  fissures  traversing  the  altered  marl,  showing  that  the  same  cause 
which  introduced  the  minerals  into  the  cavities  of  the  lava,  whether 
we  suppose  sublimation  or  aqueous  infiltration,  conveyed  it  also  into 
the  open  rents  of  the  contiguous  sedimentary  strata. 

Post'Fiiocene  formations  near  Naples,  —  I  have  traced  in  the 
"Principles  of  Geology"  the  history  of  the  changes  which  the  vol- 
canic region  of  Campania  is  known  to  have  undergone  during  the 
last  2000  years.  The  aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operations  during 
that  period  is  far  from  insignificant,  comprising  as  it  does  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  since  the  year  79,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  several  minor  cones  in  Ischia,  together  with  that  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  the  year  1538.  Lava-currents  have  also  flowed 
upon  the  land  and  along  the  bo^om  of  the  sea—  volcanic  sand, 
pumice,  and  scoriso  have  been  showered  down  so  abundantly  that 
whole  cities  were  buried — tracts  of  the  sea  have  been  filled  up  or 
converted  into  shoals — and  tufaceous  sediment  has  been  transported 
by  rivers  and  land-floods  to  the  sea.  There  are  also  proofs,  during 
the  same  recent  period,  of  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  relative 
levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the  same  tract 
having,  near  Puzzuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved  and  depressed  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  20  feet  In  connection  with  these  convul- 
sions, there  are  found,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  recent 
tufaceous  strata,  filled  with  articles  fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man, 
and  mingled  with  marine  shells. 

It  was  also  stated  in  this  work  (p.  1 19.),  that  when  we  examine 
this  same  region,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  tufaceous  strata,  of 
a  date  anterior  to  human  history  or  tradition,  which  are  of  such 
thickness  as  to  constitute  hills  from  500  to  more  than  2000  feet  in 

MM 
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height  These  post-pliocene  strata^  containing  recent  marine  sheila, 
alternate  with  distinct  currents  and  sheets  of  lava  which  were  of 
contemporaneous  origin ;  and  we  find  that  in  Vesuvius  itself,  the 
ancient  cone  called  Somma  is  of  far  greater  volume  than  the  modem 
cone,  and  is  intersected  bj  a  far  greater  number  of  dikes.  In  con- 
trasting this  ancient  part  of  the  mountain  with  that  of  modem  date, 
one  principal  point  of  difference  is  observed ;  namely,  the  greater 
frequency  in  the  older  cone  of  fragments  of  altered  sedimentary 
rocks  ejected  during  eruptions.  We  may  easily  conceive  that  the 
first  explosions  would  act  with  the  greatest  violence,  rending  and 
shattering  whatever  solid  masses  obstructed  the  escape  of  lava  and 
the  accompanying  gases,  so  that  great  heaps  of  ejected  pieces  of  rock 
would  naturally  occur  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  formed  by  the  earliest 
eruptions.  But  when  a  passage  had  onoe  been  opened,  and  an 
habitual  vent  established,  the  materials  thrown  out  would  consist  of 
liquid  lava,  which  would  take  the  form  of  sand  and  scoris^  or  of 
angular  fragments  of  such  solid  lavas  as  may  have  choked  up  the 
vent 

Among  the  fragments  which  abound  in  the  tufaceous  breccia^  of 
Somma,  none  are  more  common  than  a  saccharoid  dolomite,  suppcMed 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  ordinary  limestone  altered  by  heat  and 
volcanic  vapours. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the 
simple  minerals  found  in  Somma,  that  M.  Mitscherlich,  with  much 
probability,  ascribes  their  great  variety  to  the  action  of  the  volcanic 
heat  on  subjacent  masses  of  limestone. 

Dikes  of  Somma,  —  The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  escarpment  which 
Somma  presents  towards  the  modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  at 
right  angles  the  beds  of  lava,  scoriae,  volcanic  breccia,  and  sand,  of 
which  the  ancient  cone  is  composed.  They  project  in  relief  several 
inches  or  sometimes  feet»  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  being  extremely 
compact,  and  less  destructible  than  the  intersected  tuffs  and  porous 
lavas.  In  vertical  extent  they  vary  from  a  few  yards  to  600  feet, 
and  in  breadth  from  1  to  12  feet  Many  of  them  cut  all  the  inclined 
beds  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma  from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop 
short  before  they  ascend  above  half  way,  and  a  few  terminate  at  both 
ends,  either  in  a  point  or  abruptly.  In  mineral  composition  they 
scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the  rock  consisting  of  a 
base  of  leucite  and  augite,  through  which  large  crystals  of  angite 
and  some  of  leucite  are  scattered.*  Examples  are  not  rare  of  one 
dike  cutting  through  another,  and  in  one  instance  a  shift  or  fault  is 
seen  at  the  point  of  intersection. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  filled  laterally, 
when  the  walls  of  the  crater  had  been  broken  by  star-shaped  cracks, 
as  seen  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (fig.  663.).    But  the  shape  of 

•  L.  A.  Necker,  M^m.  dc  la  Soc.  de  Phys.  et  d'Hist  Nat  de  Gen^re,  torn,  a 
part  L  Kov.  1822. 
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DIkM  or  Tclna  at  the  Panto  d«l  NaioiM  oo  Somna.    (Necker.*) 

these  rents  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rale ;  for  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  usual  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
dikes,  which  correspond  almost  as  regularly  as  the  two  opposite  faces 
of  a  wall  of  masonry.  This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  in- 
explicable, when  we  consider  how  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents 
caused  by  earthquakes  in  masses  of  heterogeneous  composition,  like 
those  composing  the  cone  of  Somma.  In  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, M.  Necker  refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the  following 
facts :  — "  The  lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater,  or 
broke  out  from  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed 
channels  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art  down  the  steep 
part  of  the  mountain  ;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  con- 
tinued their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to 
the  brim,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  motion. 

These  channels,  upon  examination  after  an  eraption,  I  have 
found  to  be  in  general  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  deep.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a 
quantity  of  scoriss  that  had  formed  a  crust  over  them ;  and  the  lava, 
having  been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out 
fr'esh  again  into  an  open  channel  After  an  eruption,  I  have 
walked  in  some  of  those  subterraneous  or  covered  galleries,  which 
were  exceedingly  curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  being  worn 
perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the  violence  of  the 
currents  of  the  red-hot  lavas  which  they  had  conveyed  for  many 
weeks  successively.'*f 

Now,  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure,  through  which  lava  has 
ascended  in  its  way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to 
the  same  erosion  as  the  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to. 

•  From  a  drawing  of  M.  Necker,  in     f  ^^  TraiiB^  voL  Ixx.,  1780* 
M^m.  above  cited. 
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The  prolonged  and  uniform  frietion  of  the  heayy  fluid,  as  it  is 
forced  and  made  to  flow  upwards,  cannot  fail  to  wear  and  smooth 
down  the  surfaces  on  which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  must  melt 
all  such  masses  as  project  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  incan- 
descent fluid. 

The  texture  of  the  Yesuvian  dikes  is  different  at  the  edges  and  in 
the  middle.  Towards  the  centre,  observes  M.  Necker,  the  rock  is 
larger  grained,  the  component  elements  being  in  a  fiur  more  ciys- 
talline  state ;  while  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  sometimes  vitreous,  and 
always  finer  grained.  A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  its 
character  to  pitchstone,  occasionallj  int^rvenes^  at  the  contact  of 
the  vertical  dike  and  intersected  beds.  M.  Necker  mentions  one  of 
these  at  the  place  caUed  Prime  Monte,  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo ; 
and  when  I  examined  Somma,  in  1828, 1  saw  three  or  four  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  great  escarpment  These  phenomena  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  James 
Hall  and  Mr.  Gregray  Watt»  which  have  shown  that  a  glassy 
texture  is  the  effect  of  sudden  coolings  while,  on  the  coatracy,  a 
crystalline  grain  is  produced  where  fused  minerals  are  allowed  to 
consolidate  slowly  and  tranquilly  under  high  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  centnd  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fiasure 
would,  during  consolidation^  part  with  its  heat  more  slowly  than  the 
sides,  although  the  contrast  of  circumstances  would  not  be  so  great 
as  when  we  compare  the  lava  xmar  the  bottom  and  at  the  snrface  of 
a  current  flowing  in  the  open  air.  In  thk  case  the  uppermost  par^ 
where  it  has  been  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  where  re* 
firigeration  has  been  most  rapid,  ia  always  found  to  consist  of 
scoriform,  vitreous,  and  porous  lava  ^  while  at  a  greater  depth  the 
mass  assumes  a  more  lithoidal  structure,  and  then  becomes  more  and 
more  stony  as  we  descend,  until  at  length  we  are  able  to  recognize 
with  a  magnifying  glass  the  simple  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is 
composed.  On  penetrating  still  deeper,  we  can  detect  the  con- 
stituent  parts  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  Yesuvian  currents 
distinct  crystak  oi  augite  and  leucite  become  apparent. 

The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Nedcer,  may  readily  be  ex- 
hibited on  a  smaller  scale,  if  we  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava  from 
a  moving  current  The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we  find  the 
surface  covered  with  a  vitreous  coat ;.  while  the  interior,  although 
extremely  fine-grained,  has  a  more  stony  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the  vitreous 
parting  layer  before  alluded  to  is  rare  in  Yesuvius.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  suggests, 
by  the  great  heat  which  the  walls  of  a  fissure  may  acquire  before 
the  fluid  mass  b^ins  to  consolidate,  in  which  case  the  lava^  even  at 
the  sides,  would  cool  very  slowly.  Some  flssures,  also,  may  be  filled 
from  above,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  volcanos  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  according  to  the  obs^ations  of  Mr.  Dana;  and  in  thia  case 
the  refrigeration  at  the  sides  would  be  more  rapid  than  when  the 
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melted  matter  floired  upwards  from  the  volcanic  foci,  ia  aa  intensely 
heated  state.  Mr.  Darwin  iaforms  me  that  in  St  Helena  almost 
ererj  d&e  has  a  Txtreoos  sebrage. 

The  rock  coaipoaiBg  the  dikes  both  in  ilie  modem  and  ancient 
part  of  YesQTins  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordinarj  lava,  for 
the  pressuie  of  a  cofaimn  of  melted  matter  in  a  fissure  greatly 
exceeds  that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava ;  and  pressure  checks  the 
eoEprnxmiaa  of  those  gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tsBideney  in  almost  ail  the  Yeanyian  dikes  to  divide 
into  iKHrinxoitsl  prisaos,  a  phenomenon  in  accordanee  widi  the  form- 
atiim  of  vertical  coluams  in  horiaontal  beds  of  kva;  for  in  both 
cases  the  divisions  which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  structure  are  a^ 
right  aiq^  to  the  cooling  surfaces. 

Newer  FUoeene  Periad^-Vai  di  N<do»-^l  have  already  alluded 
(see  p.  157.)  to  the  igneous  rocks  which  are  associated  with  a  great 
marine  fcmnation  of  limestone,  sand,  and  marl  in  the  southern  part 
ef  Sicily,  as  at  Vizzini  and  oiher  places.  In  this  formation,  which 
was  shown  to  belong  to  the  Newer  FUocooe  period,  large  beds  of 
oysters  and  corals  repose  upon  lava,  and  are  unaltered  at  the  point 
of  contact  In  other  places  we  find  dikes  of  igneous  rock  inter- 
secting the  fossiliferous  beds,  and  converting  the  clays  into  siliceous 
schist,  the  laminao  being  contorted  and  shivered  into  innumerable 
.  fragments  at  the  junction,  as  near  the  town  of  Yizzini. 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Yal  di  Note  usually  consist  of  the 
most  ordinary  variety  of  basalt,  with  or  without  olivine.  The  rock 
is  sometimes  compact^  often  very  vesicular.  The  vesicles  are  occa- 
sionally empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents,  and  are  in  some  localities 
filled  with  cflJcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  zeolites.  The  structure 
is,  in  some  places,  spheroidal ;  in  others,  though  rarely,  columnar. 
I  found  dikes  of  amygdaloid,  wack^  and  prismatic  basalt,  inter- 
secting the  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  called  Gozzo  degli 
Martin,  below  Melilli. 

Dikes. — Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  are  also  seen 


Fig.  864. 
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Ground-pUn  of  dikes  near  PaUgoDia. 
a.  Lata. 

6.  Peperfno,  consisting  of  Tolcanic  sand,  mixed  witfa 
fragments  of  lara  and  limestone. 

traversing  marine  tuff  or  peperino,  west  of  Palagonia,  some  of  the 
por^  of  the  lava  being  empty,  while  others  are  filled  with  carbonate 
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of  lime.  In  snch  cases  we  may  suppose  the  peperino  to  have  re* 
suited  from  showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scorisa,  together  with 
fragments  of  limestone^  thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explosion) 
similar  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  Graham  Island  in  1831.  When 
the  mass  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  consolidated,  it  maj  have  been 
rent  open,  so  that  the  lava  ascended  through  fissures,  the  walls  of 
which  were  perfectly  even  and  parallel  After  the  melted  matter 
that  filled  the  rent  in  fig.  664.  had  cooled  down,  it  must  have  been 
fractured  and  shifted  horizontally  by  a  lateral  movement. 

In  the  second  figure  (fig.  665.),  ^e  lava  has  more  the  appearance 
of  a  vein  which  forced  its  way  through  the  peperino.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  similar  appearances  would  be  seen,  if  we  could 
examine  the  fioor  of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  waves  have  recently  washed  away  the  new  volcanic 
island ;  for  when  a  superincumbent  mass  of  ejected  fragments  has 
been  removed  by  denudation,  we  may  expect  to  see  sections  of  dikes 
traversing  tuff,  or,  in  other  words,  sections  of  the  channels  of  com- 
munication by  which  the  subterranean  lavas  reached  the  surface. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ON   THE  DIFFEBENT  AGES  OF   THE  YOLCANIC   BOCKS  —  continued. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period — Tuscany— Rome — Volcanic  re- 
gion of  Olot  in  Catalonia — Cones  and  laya-currents — Ravines  and  ancient 
graTet-beds — Jets  of  air  called  Bnfadors — Age  of  the  Catalonian  volcanos — 
Miocene  period — Brown-coal  of  the  Eifel  and  contemporaneous  trachjtic  brec- 
cias— Age  of  the  brown-coal — Peculiar  characters  of  the  volcanos  of  the  upper 
and  lower  Eifel — Lake  Craters — Trass — Hungarian  volcanos. 

Older  JPUocene  period — Italy, — In  Tuscany,  as  at  Radicofani, 
YiterbOy  and  Aquapendente,  and  in  the  Campagna  di  Boma,  sub- 
marine Yolcanic  tu£fs  are  interstratified  with  the  Older  Pliocene 
strata  of  the  Subapennine  hills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  were  the  products  of  eruptions  which  occurred 
when  the  shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the  Subapennine  hills  were  in 
the  course  of  deposition.  This  opinion  I  expressed  *  after  my  visit 
to  Italy  in  1828,  and  it  has  recently  (1850)  been  confirmed  by  the 
ai^uments  adduced  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  favour  of  the  submarine 
origin  of  the  earlier  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy.f  These  rocks  are  well 
known  to  rest  conformably  on  the  Subapennine  marls,  even  as  far 
south  as  Monte  Mario  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  On  the  exact  age 
of  the  deposits  of  Monte  Mario  new  light  has  recently  been  thrown 
by  a  careful  study  of  their  marine  fossil  shells,  undertaken  by 
MM.  Rayneval,  Vanden  Hecke,  and  Fonza.  They  have  compared 
no  less  than  160  species  %  with  the  shells  of  the  Coralline  Crag  of 
Suffolk,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood;  and  the  specific 
agreement  between  the  British  and  Italian  fossils  is  so  great,  if  we 
make  due  allowance  for  geographical  distance  and  the  di£ference  of 
latitude,  that  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  both  to  the 
same  period  or  to  the  Older  Pliocene  of  this  work.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  between  the  oldest  trachytes  of  Tuscany  and  the 
newest  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  a  series  of  volcanic 
products  might  be  detected  of  every  age  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to 
the  historical  epoch. 

Catalonia.  —  Geologists  are  far  from  being  able,  as  yet^  to  assign 
to  each  of  the  volcanic  groups  scattered  over  Europe  a  precise 
chronological  place  in  the  tertiary  series ;  but  I  shall  describe  here, 

*  See  l8t  edit  of  Principles  of  Geo-  f  ^^1*  Qnart.  Jonm.  vol.  ri.  p.  281. 
logy,  Tol.  iii.  chape,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  1833;  |  Catalogue  dee  FossUes  de  Monte 
and  former  edits,  of  this  work,  cb.  zxxi.     Mario,  Borne,  1 854. 
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as  probably  referable  to  some  part  of  the  Pliocene  period^  a  district 
of  extinct  volcanos  near  Olot^  in  the  north  of  Spain,  which  is  little 
known,  and  which  I  visited  in  the  summer  of  1830. 

The  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  by  yolcanic  products  in 
Catalonia  is  not  more  than  fifteen  geographical  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  six  from  east  to  west  The  vents  of  eruption 
range  entirely  within  a  narrow  band  running  north  and  south ;  and 
the  branches,  which  are  represented  as  extending  eastward  in  the 
map,  are  formed  simply  of  two  lava-streams — those  of  Castell  FoUit 
and  Gellent. 

Fl(.666. 


Volcanle  dlitrSet  ct  GaUloala. 

Dr.  Maclure,  the  American  geologist,  was  the  first  who  made 
known  the  existence  of  these  volcanos*;  and,  according  to  hb 
description,  the  volcanic  region  extended  over  twenty  square  leagues, 
from  Amer  to  Massanet.  I  searched  in  vain  in  the  environs  of 
Massanet  in  the  Pyrenees,  for  traces  of  a  lava-current ;  and  I  can 
say  with  confidence,  that  the  adjoining  map  gives  a  correct  view  of 
the  true  area  of  the  volcanic  action. 

Geological  structure  of  the  district  —  The  eruptions  have  burst 
entirely  through  fossiliferous  rocks,  composed  in  great  part  of  grey 


*  Kaclure,  Jonrn.  de  Phys.,  vol  hcri  p.  919.,  1808  ;  cited  by  Dubeny,  De- 
scription of  YolcanoB,  p.  94. 
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and  greenish  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  with  some  thick  beds  of 
nummnlitic  limestone.  The  conglomerate  contains  pebbles  of  quartz, 
limestone,  and  Ljdian  stone.  This  system  of  rocks  is  yerj  exten- 
mvelj  spread  throughout  Catalonia ;  one  of  its  members  being  a  red 
sandstone^  to  which  the  celebrated  salt-rock  of  Cardona,  usuallj 
considered  as  of  the  cretaceous  era,  is  subordinate. 

Near  Amer,  in  the  Vallej  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  region  delineated  in  the  map,  primary  rocks  are  seen,  consisting 
of  gneiss,  mica-schist^  a&d  elaj-slftte.  They  nm  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  throw  off  the  fossiliferous  strata  from 
their  flanks,  causing  them  to  dip  to  the  north  and  north-west  This 
dip,  which  is  towards  the  Pyrenees,  is  connected  with  a  distinet  axis 
of  elevation,  and  prevails  through  the  whole  area  described  in  the 
map,  the  inclination  of  the  beds  being  flomfttimps  at  an  angle  of 
between  40  and  50  degrees. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pbysieal  geography  of  ilie  country  has 
undergone  no  material  change  aisce  the  oommencement  of  the  era 
of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  except  such  as  has  resulted  from  the 
introduction  of  new  hills  of  scoriaa,  and  currents  of  lava  upon  the 
surface.  If  the  lavas  could  be  remelted  and  poured  out  again  from 
their  respective  craters,  they  would  descend  the  same  valleys  in 
which  they  are  now  seen,  and  re-occupy  the  spaces  which  they  at 
present  filL  The  only  ^fference  in  the  external  configuration  of  the 
fresh  lavas  would  consist  in  this,  that  they  would  nowhere  be  inter- 
sected by  ravines,  or  exhibit  marks  of  erosion  by  running  water. 

Volcanic  cones  and  lavas,  —  There  are  about  fourteen  distinct 
cones  with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points 
whence  lavas  may  have  issued ;  all  of  them  arranged  along  a  narrow 
line  running  north  and  south,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  map.  The 
greatest  number  of  perfect  cones  are  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Olot,  some  of  which  (Fig.  667.,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5.)  are 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut ;  and  the  level  plain  on  which 
that  town  stands  has  clearly  been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of 
many  lava-streams  from  those  hills  into  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
probably  once  of  considerable  depth,  like  those  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

In  this  drawing  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent,  by  the  shading 
of  the  landscape,  the  different  geological  formations  of  which  the 
country  is  composed.*  The  white  line  of  mountains  (No.  1.)  in  the 
distance  is  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  spectator, 
and  consist  of  hypogene  and  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks.  In  front  of 
these  are  the  fossiliferous  formations  (No.  4.),  which  are  in  shade. 
Still  nearer  to  us  the  hills  2,  3,  5,  are  volcanic  cones,  and  the  rest  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  sunshine  falls  is  strewed  over  with  volcanic 
ashes  and  lava. 

The  Fluvi%  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  cut  to  the 
depth  of  only  40  feet  through  the  lavas  of  the  plain  before  men- 

*  This  view  Is  taken  from  a  sketch  which  I  made  on  the  spot  in  1830* 
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View  of  the  Volcanoi  around  OloC  in  CaUIoola. 

tioned.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  har^  basalt ;  and  at  the  bridge  of 
Santa  Madalena  are  seen  two  distinct  lava-currents,  one  above  the 
other,  separated  bj  a  horizontal  bed  of  scoriae  8  feet  thick. 

In  one  place,  to  the  south  of  Olot,  the  even  surface  of  the  plain  is 
broken  by  a  mound  of  lava,  called  the  "Bosque  de  Tosca,"  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  scoriaceous,  and  covered  with  enormous 
heaps  of  fragments  of  basalt,  more  or  less  porous.  Between  the 
numerous  hummocks  thus  formed  are  deep  cavities,  having  the 
appearance  of  small  craters.  The  whole  precisely  resembles  some  of 
the  modern  currents  of  Etna,  or  that  of  C6me,  near  Clermont ;  the 
last  of  which,  like  the  Bosque  de  Tosca,  supports  only  a  scanty 
vegetation. 

Most  of  the  Catalonian  volcanos  are  as  entire  as  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples  or  on  the  flanks  of  Etna.  One  of  these, 
called  Montsacopa  (No.  3.  fig.  667.),  is  of  a  very  regular  form,  and 
has  a  circular  depression  or  crater  at  the  summit.  It  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  red  scoriae,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  minor 
cones  of  Etna.  The  neighbouring  hills  of  Olivet  (No.  2.)  and 
Garrinada  (No.  5.)  are  of  similar  composition  and  shape.  The 
largest  crater  of  the  whole  district  occurs  farther  to  the  east  of 
01ot»  and  is  called  Santa  Margarita.  It  is  455  feet  deep,  and  about 
a  mile  in  circumference.  Like  Astroni,  near  Naples,  it  is  richly 
covered  with  wood,  wherein  game  of  various  kinds  abounds. 

Although  the  volcanos  of  Catalonia  have  broken  out  through 
sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  as  have  those  of  the  Eifel^  in  Ger- 
many, to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  there  is  a  remarkable  difierence 
in  the  nature  of  the  ejections  composing  the  cones  in  these  two 
regions.    In  the  Eifel,  the  quantity  of  pieces  of  sandstone  and  shale 
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Fig.  668. 


am  Conglomerate. 

h.  Thin  seams  of  volcanic  sand  and  scoris. 


thrown  out  from  the  vents  is  often  so  immense  as  far  to  exceed  in 
volume  the  scoriaa,  pumice,  and  lavs^  but  I  sought  in  vain  in  the 
cones  near  Clot  for  a  single  fragment  of  any  extraneous  rock ;  and 
Don  Francisco  Bolos,  an  eminent  botanist  of  Olot,  informed  me  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  detect  anj. 

Volcanic  sand  and  ashes  are  not  confined  to  the  cones,  but  have 
been  Bometimee  scattered  by  the  wind  over  the  country,  and  drifted 

into  narrow  valleys,  as  is  seen 
between  Clot  and  Cellent,  where 
the  annexed  section  (fig.  668.)  is 
exposed.  The  light  cindery  vol- 
canic matter  rests  in  thin  re- 
gular layers,  just  as  it  alighted 
on  the  slope  formed  of  the  solid 
conglomerate.  No  fiood  could 
have  passed  through  the  valley 
since  the  scoriad  fell,  or  these  would  have  been  for  the  most  part 
removed.  The  currents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like  those  of  Auvergne, 
the  Vivarais,  Iceland,  and  all  mountainous  countries,  are  of  con- 
siderable depth  in  narrow  defiles,  but  spread  out  into  comparatively 
thin  sheets  in  places  where  the  valleys  widen.  If  a  river  has  flowed 
on  nearly  level  ground,  as  in  the  great  plain  near  Olot,  the  water 
has  only  excavated  a  channel  of  slight  depth;  but  where  the  de- 
clivity is  great,  the  stream  has  cut  a  deep  section,  sometimes  by 
penetrating  directly  through  the  central  part  of  a  lava-currenty  but 
more  frequently  by  passing  between  the  lava  and  the  secondary  or 
tertiary  rock  which  bounds  the  valley.  Thus,  in  the  accompanying 
seclion  (fig.  669.)^  at  the  bridge  of  Cellent,  six  miles  east  of  Olo^  we 
see  the  lava  on  one  side  of  the  small  stream;  while  the  inclined 
stratified  rocks  constitute  the  channel  and  opposite  bank«      The 

Fig.  669. 


Section  above  tbe  bridge  of  Cellent 


0.  Scoriaceous  laTa. 
*.  Schistose  basatt. 
c.  Colomnar  basalt. 


<f.  Scorifp,  vegetable  soil,  and  allaviam. 
e.  NummulitTc  limestone. 
/.  Micaceous  grejr  sandstone. 


upper  part  of  the  lava  at  that  place,  as  is  usual  in  the  currents  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  is  scoriaceous;  farther  down  it  becomes  less 
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porous,  and  assumes  a  spheroidal  structure ;  still  lower  it  divides  in 
horizontal  plates,  each  about<«2  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  more 
compact  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  prismatic  basalt  about 
5  feet  thick.  The  vertical  columns  often  rest  immediately  on  the 
subjacent  stratified  rocks ;  but  there  is  sometimes  an  intervention  of 
sand  and  scori»  such  as  cover  the  country  during  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  which,  unless  protected,  as  here,  by  superincumbent  lava,  is 
washed  away  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  the  bed  d 
contains  a  few  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock;  in  other 
places  fine  earth,  winch  may  have  constituted  an  ancient  vegetable 
soil 

In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  ashes  are  interposed  between 
the  lava  and  sul^jacent  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  seen  if  we  follow 
the  course  of  the  lava-current  which  descends  from  Las  Planas 
towards  Amer,  and  stops  two  miles  short  of  that  town.  The  river 
there  has  often  cut  through  the  lava,  and  through  18  feet  of  under- 
lying limestone.  Occasionaliy  an  alluvium,  several  feet  thick,  is 
interposed  between  the  igneous  and  marine  fcMmations;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  other  beds  <^  pebbles 
occupying  a  similar  position,  tkere  axe  bo  rounded  firagments  of 
lava ;  whereas  in  the  most  modem  gravel-beds  of  the  rivers  of  thb 
country  volcanic  pebbles  are  abundant 

The  deepest  excavation  made  by  a  river  through  lava,  which  I 
observed  in  this  part  of  Spain,  is  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  vall^  near 
San  Feliu  de  Faller<51s,  opposite  the  Castell  de  StoUes.  The  lava 
there  has  filled  up  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  a  narrow  ravine  has 
been  cut  through  it  to  the  depth  of  100  feet  In  tiie  lower  part  the 
lava  has  a  columnar  structure.  A  great  numb^  of  ages  were  pro- 
bably required  for  the  erosion  of  so  deep  a  ravine ;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  infer  that  this  current  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  those 
of  the  plain  near  Olot  The  fall  of  the  ground,  and  consequent 
velocity  of  the  stream,  being  in  this  case  greater,  a  more  oonsidmble 
volume  of  rock  may  have  been  removed  in  the  same  time. 

I  shall  describe  one  more  section  (fig.  670.)  to  elucidate  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  district  A  lava-stream,  fiowing  from  a  ridge  of 
hills  on  the  east  of  Olot,  descends  a  considerable  slope,  until  it 
reaches  the  valley  of  the  river  Fluvia.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it 
comes  in  contract  with  running  water,  which  has  removed  a  portion, 
and  laid  open  its  internal  structure  in  a  precipice  about  ISO  feet  in 
height,  at  the  edge  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Castell  Folllt. 

By  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Fluvia  and  Teronel,  the  mass  of  lava 
has  been  cut  away  on  two  sides ;  and  the  insular  rock  b  (fig.  670.) 
has  been  left,  which  was  probably  never  so  high  as  the  cliff  a,  as  it 
may  have  constituted  the  lower  part  of  the  sloping  side  of  the 
original  current 

From  an  examination  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  it  appears  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  lava  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  scoriaoeous, 
passing  downwards  into  a  spheroidal  basalt;  some  of  the  huge 
spheroids  being  no  less  than  6  feet  in  diameter.    Below  tiiis  is  a 
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Section  at  Castell  FolUt. 

A.  Church  and  town  oTCMtoll  FolltK.  overlooktuf  pnetaHem  ofbaMk. 

B.  Small  Uland.  on  each  side  of  which  branches  of  the  river  Teronel  flow  to  meet  the 

FluTia. 

c.  Predfiice  of  basaltic  lava,  ehleflr  colimmar,  ^boat  130  feet  in  height. 

d.  Ancient  allnviom,  underlying  the  laya-carrent. 
€.  Inclined  strau  of  sandstone. 

more  compact  basalt,  with  crystals  of  oHvine.  There  are  in  all  five 
distinct  ranges  of  basalt,  the  uppermost  spheroidal,  and  the  rest 
prismatic,  separated  by  thinner  beds  not  columnar,  and  some  of 
which  are  schistose.  These  were  probably  formed  by  successive 
flows  of  lava,  whether  during  the  same  eruption  or  at  different 
periods.  The  whole  mass  rests  on  alluvium,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
thickness,  composed  of  pebbles  of  limestone  and  quartz,  but  without 
any  intermixture  of  igneous  rocks  ;  in  which  circumstance  alone  it 
appears  to  differ  from  the  modem  gravel  of  the  Fluvia. 

Bnfadarf,  —  The  volcanic  rocks  near  Olot  have  often  a  cavernous 
stoietore^  Hke  some  of  the  lavas  of  Etna ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
kill  of  Batet,  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  the  sound  returned  by  the 
earth,  when  struck,  is  Hke  that  of  an  archway.  At  the  base  of  the 
same  hiU  are  the  mouths  of  several  subterranean  caverns,  about 
twelve  in  number,  called  in  the  country  "bufadors ;"  from  which  a 
eurrent  of  cold  air  issues  during  summer,  but  in  winter  it  is  said  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible.  I  visited  one  of  these  bufadors  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1830,  when  the  heat  of  the  season  was  un- 
usually intense,  and  found  a  cold  wind  blowing  from  it,  which  may 
easily  be  explidned;  for  as  the  external  air,  when  rarefied  by  heat, 
ascends,  the  pressure  of  the  colder  and  heavier  air  of  the  caverns 
in  the  interior  of  the  moontain  causes  it  to  msh  out  to  supply  its 
l^ace. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Spanish  volcanos,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove,  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Anvergne 
and  the  Eifel,  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  eye-witnesses  to  the 
volcanic  action.  In  the  year  1421,  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  an  erupticm  broke  out  near  Amer,  and 
consnmed  the  town.  The  researches  of  Don  Francisco  Bolos  have, 
I  think,  shown,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  there  is  no 
good  historical  foundation  for  the  latter  part  of  this  story ;  and  any 
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geologist  who  has  visited  Amer  must  be  oonvinoed  that  there  never 
was  anj  eruption  on  that  spot.  It  is  true  that^  in  the  year  above 
mentioned,  the  whole  of  Olot,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  house, 
was  cast  down  by  an  earthquake ;  one  of  those  shocks  which,  at 
distant  intervals  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have  shaken  the 
Pyrenees,  and  particularly  the  country  between  Perpignan  and  Olot, 
where  the  movements,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  were  most  violent 

The  annihilation  of  the  town  may,  perhaps,  have  been  due  to  the 
cavernous  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks ;  for  Catalonia  is  beyond 
the  line  of  those  European  earthquakes  which  have,  within  the 
period  of  history,  destroyed  towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  have  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard  to 
the  extinct  volcanos,  we  must  appeal  to  geological  monuments.  The 
annexed  diagram  (fig.  671.)  wiU  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  synop- 
tical form,  the  results  obtained  from  numerous  sections. 


Superposition  of  rocks  in  the  Tolcanic  district  of  Catalonia. 

a.  Sandstone  and  nummuHtfc  limestone. 

h.  Older  allavium  without  Tolcaoic  pebbles. 

c.  Cones  of  scoritt  and  lava.  d.  Kewer  atlnTiam. 

The  more  modem  alluvium  {d)  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed  by 
the  action  of  rivers  and  floods  upon  the  lava;  whereas  the  older 
gravel  {b)  was  strewed  over  the  country  before  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions. In  neither  have  any  organic  remains  been  discovered;  so 
that  we  can  merely  affirm  as  yet,  that  the  volcanos  broke  out  aflber 
the  elevation  of  some  of  the  newest  rocks  of  the  mummulitic 
(Eocene)  series  of  Catalonia,  and  before  the  formation  of  an  allu- 
vium {d)  of  unknown  date.  The  integrity  of  the  cones  merely 
shows  that  the  country  has  not  been  agitated  by  violent  earthquakes, 
or  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  great  flood  since  their  origin. 

East  of  Olot,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  marine  tertiary  strata 
occur,  which,  near  Barcelona,  attain  the  height  of  about  600  feet 
From  the  shells  which  I  collected,  these  strata  appear  to  correspond 
in  age  with  the  Subapennine  beds ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  thai 
their  upheaval  from  beneath  the  sea  took  place  during  the  period  of 
volcanic  eruption  round  Olot.  In  that  case  these  eruptions  may 
have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Older  Pliocene  era,  but  perhi^ 
subsequently,  for  their  age  is  at  present  quite  uncertain. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Etfet  —  The  chronological  relations  of  the 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Eifel  are  also  involved 
in  a  considerable  degree  of  ambiguity ;  but  we  know  that  some  por- 
tion of   them  were  coeval  with  certain  tertiary  deposits  called 
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**  Brown-Coal  **  by  the  Grermans,  which  probably  belong  in  part  to 
the  Miocene,  and  in  part  to  the  Upper  Eocene,  epoch. 

This  Brown-Coal  is  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bonn,  resting  nnconformablj  on  highly  inclined  and 
vertical  strata  of  Silurian  and  DcTonian  rocks.  Its  geographical 
position,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  volcanic  rocks,  both  of  the 
Westerwald  and  Eifel,  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map 
(fig.  672.)^  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Horner,  whose  residence 
for  some  years  in  the  country  enabled  him  to  verify  the  maps  of 
MM.  Noeggerath  and  Von  Oeynhausen,  from  which  that  now  given 
has  been  principally  compiled.* 


Fig.  m. 
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Map  of  the  roleaule  region  of  the  Upper  end  Lower  Btfel. 
12  8  4  »  Engliih  Miles. 


Volcuic    r  A.  of  the  Upper  Elfel.  F^Sn  Points  of  eruption,  with  crateri  and 

DUtrict.     {B.  of  the  Lower  Eifel.  LSJ     tcoritt. 

IS^Batalt 


Trachyte. 


Brown-coaL 


N.  B.  The  covintry  in  that  part  of  the  map  which  U  left  blank  i«  composed  of  inclined  Silurian 
and  Devonian  rocks. 

The  Brown-Coal  formation  of  that  region  consists  of  beds  of  loose 
sand,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  clay  with  nodules  of  clay-iron- 
stone, and  occasionally  silex.  Layers  of  light  brown,  and  sometimes 
black  lignite  are  interstratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often 


•  Homer,  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.  2d  ser.  toL  t. 
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irr^ularlj  diffused  througli  them.  They  contain  numerous  im^es- 
sions  of  leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  and  are  extenaiTely  worked  for 
fuel,  whence  the  name  of  the  formation. 

In  several  places,  layers  of  trachjtic  tuff  are  interstratified,  and  in 
these  tuffs  are  leaves  of  plants  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
brown-coal,  showing  that>  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  latter,  some  volcanic  products  were  ejected. 

Mr.  Yon  Decken  in  his  work  on  the  Siebengebirge  *,  has  given  a 
copious  list  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  of  the  freshwater 
strata  associated  with  the  brown-coaL  Pknts  of  the  genera  Flabel' 
larioy  CeanoihtUy  and  Daphnogene^  inehiding  D.  ekmamomifoHa 
(fig.  169.  p.  192.)  occur  in  these  beds,  with  nearly  160  other  plants, 
if  we  include  all  which  have  been  named  from  the  somewhat  uncer- 
tain data  furnished  by  leaves.  They  are  referred  for  the  most  part 
to  living  genera>  but  to  extinct  species.  Among  the  animal  remains, 
both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  many  are  peculiar,  while  some  few, 
such  as  LittorineUa  aciUct,  Desh.,  help  to  approximate  these  strata 
with  some  of  the  upper  freshwater  portions  of  the  Mayenoe  basin. 
The  marine  base  of  the  Mayence  series  consists  of  sandy  sti^ta 
closely  allied  in  geological  date,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  191.,  to 
the  Limburg  group,  called  Upper  Eocene  in  this  work.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  Bhenish  freshwater  deposits  near  Bonn,  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  plants,  insects,  fish,  batrachians,  and  other  fossils  are 
such  as  have  been  met  with  nowhere  else,  that  we  cannot  as  yet 
assign  to  them  a  very  definite  place  in  the  chronological  series. 
They  were  undoubtedly  formed  during  that  long  interval  of  time 
which  separated  the  Nummulitic  from  the  Falunian  tertiary  formations, 
so  that  they  are  newer  than  the  Middle  Eocene,  and  older  than  the 
Miocene  strata  of  our  Table  given  at  page  105.  The  classification 
of  the  deposits  belonging  to  this  interval  must  still  be  regarded  as 
debatable  ground,  very  different  opinions  being  entertained  on  the 
subject  by  geologists  of  high  authority.  Should  a  passage  be  even- 
tually made  out  from  the  tertiaries  of  the  north  of  Grermany,  on 
which  the  labours  9f  M.  Beyrich  have  thrown  so  much  light,  to  the 
faluns  of  the  Loire,  by  the  discovery  of  beds  intennediate  in  age  and 
paleontological  characters,  the  best  line  of  demarcation  that  we  can 
adopt  is  that  proposed  by  M.  Hubert,  according  to  which  all  the 
Limburg  beds,  the  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  the  lower  part  of  the 
Mayence  basin,  and  the  Hempstead  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (see 
p.  193.)  are  classed  as  Lower  Miocene,  while  the  Faluns  rank  as 
Upper  Miocene.  Between  these  formations  there  is  still  so  vast  an 
hiatus  that  I  have  thought  it  inexpedient,  for  reasons  before  explained, 
to  unite  them  under  a  common  namcf 

*  Geognost  Beschreib.  des  Siebenge-  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.  G.  &,  has  been 
birges  am  Rhein.  Bonn,  1852.  published  (GeoL  Quart  Joarn.  tkjL  : 


t  While    this    sheet    was    passing  p.  254),  in  which  the  question  of  < 

through  the  press,   a  valuable  paper  fication  above  alluded  to  is  discnssedL 

on  the  Brown- Coal  and  other  deposits  Whaterer  terminologj  be   adopted,  I 

of  the  Mayence  Basin,  bj  William  J.  would  strongly  urge  the  necenity  of 
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The  fiBhea  of  the  brown-cool  near  Bonn  are  found  in  a  bitominoas 
shaley  called  paper-coal,  from  being  divisible  into  extremelj  thin 
leaves.  The  individuals  are  very  numerous ;  but  they  appear  to 
belong  to  a  small  number  of  species,  some  of  which  were  referred  bj 
Agaaaiz  to  the  genera  LeuciicHSy  AspiuSy  and  Perca,  The  remains  of 
frogs  also^  of  extinct  species^  havebeen  discovered  in  the  paper-coal ; 
and  a  complete  series  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the 
most  imperfiBCt  state  of  the  tadpole  to  that  of  the  fuU-grown  animal. 
With  these  a  salamander,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent 
species,  has  been  founds  and  the  remains  of  many  insects. 

A  vast  deposit  of  gravel,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  white 
quartz,  bat  containing  also  a  few  fragments  of  other  rocks,  lies  over 
the  brown-coal,  forming  sometimes  <Mily  a  thin  covering,  at  others 
attaining  a  thickness  of  more  than  100  feet  This  gravel  is  very 
distinct  in  character  from  that  now  forming  the  bed  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  called  '^Kiesel  gerolle**  by  the  Germans,  often  reaches  great 
elevations,  and  is  covered  in  several  places  with  volcanic  ejections. 
It  ia  evident  that  the  country  has  undergone  great  changes  in  its 
physical  ge(^raphy  since  this  gravel  was  formed;  for  its  position 
has  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  existing  drainage,  and  the  great 
valley  of  the  Rhine  and  all  the  more  modem  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
same  region  are  posterior  to  it  in  date. 

Some  of  the  newest  beds  of  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scoriae  are 
interstratified  near  Andernach  and  elsewhere  with  the  loam  called 
loess,  which  was  before  described  as  being  full  of  land  and  freshwater 
shells  of  recent  species,  and  referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  I 
have  before  hinted  (see  p.  124.)  that  this  intercalation  of  volcanic 
matter  between  beds  of  loess  may  possibly  be  explained  without 
supposing  the  last  eruptions  of  the  Lower  Eifel  to  have  taken  place 
so  recently  as  the  era  of  the  deposition  of  the  loess. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Westerwald,  and  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  consist  partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic 
lavas,  the  latter  being  in  general  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  trachyte,  some  of  which  ase  highly  crystalline, 
resembling  a  coarse-grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of 
felspar.  Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant.  These  formations, 
some  of  which  were  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of 
the  brown-eoal,  were  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  eruptions,  the 
mmre  recent  of  which  happened  when  the  country  had  acquired 
nearly  all  its  present  geographical  features. 

Newer  voicanos  of  the  EtfeL  —  Lake^raiers.  -^  As  I  recognized 
in  the  more  modern  voleanos  of  the  Eifel  characters  distinct  from 
any  previously  observed  by  rae  in  those  of  France,  Italy*  or  Spain,  I 
shall  briefly  describe  them*  The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district 
are  grey  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  associated  lime- 
atonesy  replete  with  fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone 

referring  the  Hempstead  beds  of  the      be  named  Lower  Miocene  or  Upper 
Ide  of  Wight  and  the  limbnrg  strata      Eocene, 
to  one  and  the  sane  period,  whether  it 
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group.  The  volcanos  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  these  inclined  strata, 
and  when  the  present  systems  of  hills  and  yalleys  had  already  been 
formed.  The  eruptions  occurred  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
valleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  hills,  and  frequently  on  inter- 
vening platforms.  In  travelling  through  this  district  we  often  fall 
upon  them  most  unexpectedly,  and  may  find  ourselves  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  crater  before  we  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  we  were 
approaching  the  site  of  any  igneous  outburst  Thus,  for  example, 
on  arriving  at  the  village  of  Gemund,  immediately  south  of  Daun, 
we  leave  the  stream,  which  fiows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in 
which  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  crop  out.  We  then  climb  a  steep 
hill,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  see  the  edges  of  the  same  strata 
dipping  inwards  towards  the  mountain.  When  we  have  ascended  to 
a  considerable  height,  we  see  fragments  of  scorisB  sparingly  scattered 
over  the  surface  ;  until,  at  length,  on  reaching  the  summit,  we  find 
ourselves  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  tarn,  or  deep  circular  lake-basin 
(see  fig.  673.> 

Fig.  6i3. 


The  Gemander  Maar. 
Fig.  674. 


0.  Village  of  Gemund. 
b.  Geinunder  Bfaar. 


€.  WelnfeldflrlCasr. 

4.  SchAlkenmehren  Ifaar. 


This,  which  is  called  the  Gemunder  Maar,  is  one  of  three  lake« 
which  are  in  immediate  contact,  the  same  ridge  forming  the  barrier 
of  two  neighbouring  cavities.  On  viewing  the  first  of  these  (fig.  673 .), 
we  recognize  the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  we  have  been 
prepared  by  the  occurrence  of  scoriae  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil  But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the  crater  we  find  precipice* 
of  sandstone  and  shale  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  the  action  of  heat ; 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  those  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae,  dipping  in 
opposite  directions  on  every  side,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  characteristic  of  volcanic  vents.  As  we  proceed,  however, 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards  visit  the  craters  r 
and  d  (fig.  674.),  we  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  scoriae  and  some 
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!&▼%  and  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  sparkling  with  yolcanic 
sand,  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments  of  half-fused  shale,  which 
preserves  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior,  while  it  has  a  vitrified 
or  scoriform  coating. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned  occurs  the 
Pulvermaar  of  GiUenfeld,  an  oval  lake  of  very  regular  form,  and 
surrounded  bj  an  unbroken  ridge  of  fragmentary  materials,  consisting 
of  ejected  shale  and  sandstone,  and  preserving  a  uniform  height  of 
about  150  feet  above  the  water.  The  side  slope  in  the  interior  is 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees;  on  the  exterior,  of  35  degrees. 
Volcanic  substances  are  interndxed  verj  sparingly  ?nth  the  ejections, 
which  in  this  place  entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stratified  rocks  of 
the  country.* 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and  depth, 
hoUowed  out  of  similar  strata;  the  sides  presenting  some  abrupt 
sections  of  inclined  secondary  rocks,  which  in  other  places  are  buried 
under  vast  heaps  of  pulverized  shale.  I  could  discover  no  scoria9 
amongst  the  ejected  materials,  but  balls  of  olivine  and  other  volcanic 
substances  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found.f  This  cavity,  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  discharged  an  immense  volume  of  gas,  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
fathoms  deep.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  mountain  called  the  Mosen* 
berg,  which  consists  of  red  sandstone  and  shale  in  ita  lower  parts, 
but  supports  on  its  summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone,  while  a  distinct 
current  of  lava  is  seen  descending  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The 
edge  of  the  crater  of  the  largest  cone  reminded  me  much  of  the  form 
and  characters  of  that  of  Vesuvius  ;  but  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
precipitous  and  almost  overhanging  wall  or  parapet  which  the  scorias 
presented  towards  the  exterior,  as  at  a  6  (fig.  675.);  which  I  can 
only  explain  by  supposing  that  fragments  of  red-hot  lava,  as  they  fell 
round  the  vent,  were  cemented  together  into  one  compact  mass,  in 
consequence  of  continuing  to  be  in  a  half-melted  state. 

Fig.  676. 


stratified  rocka.  v.  Volcanic. 

OatUne  of  the  Mosenberg,  Upper  EifeL 

If  we  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Eifel,  from  a  to  b  (see 
map,  p.  543.),  we  find  the  celebrated  lake-crater  of  Laach,  which  has 
a  greater  resemblance  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned  to  the 
Lago  di  Bolsena,  and  others  in  Italy, — being  surrounded  by  a  ridge 

*■  Scn>pe»  Edin.  Jonrn.  of  Science,  f  Hibbeit,  Extinct  Yolcanos  of  the 
June,  1826,  p.  145.  Rhine,  p.  24. 
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of  genilj  eloping  hills,  composed  of  loose  tuffs,  scoriss,  and  blocks  of 
a  variety  of  lavas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volcanos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rbine 
near  Bonn  is  called  the  Boderberg.  It  forms  a  circolar  crater  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  deep,  now  covered  with 
fields  of  com.  The  highly  inclined  strata  of  ancient  sandstone  and 
shale  rise  even  to  the  rim  of  one  side  of  the  crater ;  but  they  are 
overspread  by  quartzose  gravel,  and  this  again  is  covered  by  volcanic 
scoriffi  and  tufaceous  sand.  The  opposite  wall  of  the  crater  is  com- 
posed of  cinders  and  scorified  rock»  like  that  at  the  summit  of  Vesu- 
vius. It  is  quite  evident  that  the  eruption  in  this  case  burst  through 
the  sandstone  and  alluvium  which  immediately  overlies  it;  and  I 
observed  some  of  the  quartz  pebbles  mixed  with  scoriae  on  the  flanks 
of  the  mountain,  as  if  they  had  been  cast  up  into  the  air,  and  had 
fallen  again  with  the  volcanic  ashes.  I  have  already  observed,  that 
a  large  part  of  this  crater  has  been  filled  up  with  the  loess  (p.  123.)u 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  of  the  craters  above 
described,  is  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  alteration  or  torrefaction  in 
their  walls,  when  these  are  composed  of  regular  strata  of  ancient 
sandstone  and  shale.  It  is  evident  that  the  summits  of  hills  formed 
of  the  above-mentioned  stratified  rocks  have,  in  some  cases,  been 
carried  away  by  gaseous  explosions,  while  at  the  same  time  no  lava, 
and  often  a  very  small  quantity  onty  of  scorisB,  has  escaped  from  the 
newly  formed  cavity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  in  the  Eifel  vol- 
canos more  worthy  of  note,  than  the  proofs  they  afford  of  vay 
copious  aeriform  ^charges,  unaccompanied  by  the  pouring  out  of 
melted  matter,  except,  here  and  there,  in  very  insignificant  volume. 
I  know  of  no  other  extinct  volcanos  where  gaseous  explosions  of  sudi 
magnitude  have  been  attended  by  the  emission  of  so  small  a  qnaatitj 
of  lava.  Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Eifel  for  any  appearances 
which  could  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sudden  rushing 
out  of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had  ever  liflted  up  the  stratified 
rocks  immediately  around  the  vent,  so  as  to  form  conical  masses, 
having  their  strata  dipping  outwards  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis, 
as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  elevation  craters,  alluded  to  in  Chap. 
XXTX. 

Trcus.  —  In  the  Lower  Eifel,  eruptions  of  trachytic  lava  preceded 
the  emission  of  currents  of  basalt,  and  immense  quantities  of  pumice 
were  thrown  out  wherever  trachyte  issued.  The  tufaceous  alluvium 
called  tras9^  which  has  covered  large  areas  in  this  region  and  choked 
up  some  vidleys  now  partially  re-excavated,  is  unstratified.  Its  base 
consists  almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in. which  are  included  fragments 
of  basalt  and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  sandstone, 
and  numerous  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  If  this  trass  was  formed 
during  the  period  of  volcanic  eruptions,  it  may  perhaps  have  origi- 
nated in  the  manner  of  the  moya  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be  pro- 
duced, if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  should  occur  in  one  <^  the  lake 
basins.     The  water  might  remain  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  vident 
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ebullition,  until  it  became  of  the  consistencj  of  mud,  just  as  the  sea 
continued  to  be  charged  with  red  mud  round  Graham's  Island,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  year  1831.  If  a  breach  should  then  be  made 
in  the  side  of  the  cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  away  great  heaps  of 
ejected  fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne 
down  into  the  adjoining  valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up  by  such 
s  flood,  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  dis- 
persed irregularly  through  tiie  trass,  can  be  explained. 

Hungary, — ^M.  Beudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hungary,  de- 
scribes five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  although  no- 
where of  great  extent,  form  striking  features  in  the  physical  geo« 
graphy  of  that  country,  rising  as  they  do  abruptly  from  extensive 
plains  composed  of  tertiary  strata.  They  may  have  constituted 
islands  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  Santorin  and  Milo  now  do  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago ;  and  M.  Beudant  has  remarked  that  the  mineral 
products  of  the  last-mentioned  islands  resemble  remarkably  those  of 
the  Hungarian  extinct  volcanos,  where  many  of  the  same  minerals, 
as  opal,  calcedony,  resinous  silex  {siUx  retmUe\  pearlite,  obsidian, 
and  pitchstone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  oonsisting  of  different 
varieties  of  trachyte ;  many  are  cellular,  and  used  as  millstones ; 
some  so  porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble  those  which  have 
issued  in  the  open  air.  Pumice  occurs  in  great  quantity ;  and  there 
are  conglomerates,  or  rather  breccias,  wherein  fragments  of  trachjrte 
are  bound  together  by  pumiceous  tuff,  or  sometimes  by  silex. 

It  is  probable  that  these  rocks  were  permeated  by  the  waters  of 
hot  springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Geysers,  with  silica;  or  in  some 
instances,  perhaps,  by  aqueous  vapours,  which,  like  those  of  Lance- 
rote,  may  have  precipitated  hydrate  of  silica. 

By  the  influence  of  such  springs  or  vapours  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  buried  in  tuffs  on 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  are  supposed  to  have  become  silicified. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  says  M.  Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of  the 
pumiceous  deposits  of  these  mountains  without  meeting  with  opalized 
wood,  and  sometimes  entire  silicifled  trunks  of  trees  of  great  size 
and  weight. 

It  appears  from  the  species  of  shells  collected  principally  by 
M.  Bou^  and  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  that  the  fossil  remains  im- 
bedded in  the  volcanic  tuffs,  and  in  strata  alternating  with  them  in 
Hungary,  are  of  the  Miocene  type,  and  not  identical,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  with  the  fossils  of  the  Paris  basin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF   THE  VOLCANIC  BOOKS  —  COntinUeiL 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene  periods  continned — An- 
ter^e — Mont  Dor — Breccias  and  alloTiuDs  of  Mont  Penier,  with  bones  of 
quadmpeds— Birer  dammed  up  bj  lara-cnrrent — Bange  of  minor  eones  from 
Anvergne  to  the  Vivarais — Monts  Dome — Fay  de  Come — Pay  de  Fariou — 
Cones  not  denuded  bj  general  flood — Velaj — Bones  of  qnadmpeds  buried  in 
scoriffi — Cantal — Eocene  volcanic  rocks — Toffs  near  Clermont — Hill  of  Gcr- 
goyia — Trap  of  Cretaceous  period  —  Oolitic  period — New  Bed  Sandstone  pe- 
riod— Carboniferous  period — Old  Bed  Sandstone  period — "Bock  and  Spindle" 
near  St  Andrew's  —  Silurian  period — Cambrian  rolcanic  rocks. 

Volcanic  Rocks  of  Auvergne, — The  extinct  volcanos  of  Auvergne 
and  Cantal  in  Central  France  seem  to  have  commenced  their  erap- 
tions  in  the  Upper  Eocene  period,  but  to  haye  been  most  actiye 
daring  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  eras.  I  have  alreadj  alladed  to 
the  grand  succession  of  events,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in 
Auvergne  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  sea  (see  p.  197.). 

The  earliest  monuments  of  the  tertiary  period  in  that  region  are 
lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness  (2.  ^g,  676.  p.  552.),  in  ^e 
lowest  conglomerates  of  which  are  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  mica- 
schist,  granite,  and  other  non-volcanic  rocks,  withoat  the  slightest 
intermixture  of  igneous  products.  To  these  conglomerates  succeed 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  marls  and  limestones  (3.  fig.  676.),  con- 
taining Upper  Eocene  shells  iind  bones  of  mammalia,  the  higher  beds 
of  which  sometimes  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff  of  contemporaneous 
origin.  After  the  filling  up  or  drainage  of  the  ancient  lakes,  huge 
piles  of  trachjtic  and  basaltic  rocks,  with  volcanic  breccias,  accu- 
mulated to  a  thickness'  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  were  super- 
imposed upon  granite,  or  the  contiguous  lacustrine  strata.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  igneous  rocks  appear  to  have  originated 
during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods ;  and  extinct  quadrupeds  of 
those  eras,  belonging  to  the  genera  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  and  others, 
were  buried  in  ashes  and  beds  of  alluvial  sand  and  gravel,  which  owe 
their  preservation  to  overspreading  sheets  of  lava. 

In  Auvergne  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  of  the  volcanic 
masses  is  Mont  Dor,  which  rests  immediatelj  on  the  granitic  rocks 
standing  apart  from  the  freshwater  strata.*  This  great  mountain 
rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding platform,  and  retains  the  shape  of  a  flattened  and  somewhat 

*  See  the  Map,  p.  196. 
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iireguLkr  cone,  all  the  sides  sloping  more  or  less  rapidlj,  until  their 
inclination  is  graduallj  lost  in  the  high  plain  around  This  cone  is 
oomposed  of  layers  of  scoria,  pumice-stones,  and  their  fine  detritus, 
with  interposed  beds  of  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  descend  often  in 
uninterrupted  sheets,  until  thej  reach  and  spread  themselves  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain.*  Conglomerates,  also,  composed  of  angu- 
lar and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are  observed  to  alter- 
nate with  the  above ;  and  the  various  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off  from 
the  central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  of  the 
mountain. 

The  summit  of  Mont  Dor  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rockj  peaks, 
where  no  regular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily 
imagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  shattered  by 
earthquakes,  and  have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Ori- 
ginally, perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed 
an  insignificant  feature  in  the  great  pile,  and  may  firequently  have 
been  destroyed  and  renovated. 

According  to  some  geologists,  this  mountain,  as  well  as  Vesuvius, 
Etna,  and  all  large  volcanos,  has  derived  its  dome-like  form  not  from 
the  preponderance  of  eruptions  from  one  or  more  central  points,  but 
from  the  upheaval  of  horizontal  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae.  I  have 
explained  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  view  in  Chap.  XXIX., 
when  speaking  of  Falma,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Geology.f  The 
average  inclination  of  the  dome-shaped  mass  of  Mont  Dor  is  8^  6', 
whereas  in  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea,  before  mentioned,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (see  fig.  640.  p.  494.),  the  flanks  of  which  have  been  raised 
by  recent  lavas,  we  find  from  Mr.  Dana's  description  that  the  one 
has  a  slope  of  6**  30',  the  other  of  T  46'.  We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  question  whether  there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  basaltic  currents  of  the  ancient  French  volcano  were 
at  first  more  horizontal  than  they  are  now.  Nevertheless  it  is  highly 
probable  that  during  the  long  series  of  eruptions  required  to  give 
rise  to  so  vast  a  pile  of  volcanic  matter,  which  is  thickest  at  the 
summit  or  centre  of  the  dome,  some  dislocation  and  upheaval  took 
place ;  and  during  the  distension  of  the  mass,  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae 
may,  in  some  places,  have  acquired  a  greater,  in  others  a  less  incli- 
nation, than  that  which  at  first  belonged  to  them. 

Respecting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor,  we  cannot 
come  at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no  organic  remains 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except  impressions  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  of  species  not  yet  determined.  We  may  certainly  conclude,  that 
the  earliest  eruptions  were  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits  and  con- 
glomerates of  the  freshwater  formation  of  the  Limagne  which  contain 
no  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  erup- 
tions took  place  before  the  great  lakes  were  drained,  and  others 

»  Scrope*8  Central  France,  p.  98.  f  See  chaps,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  and  xxvi., 

7th,  8th,  and  9th  editions. 
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occurred  afiter  the  desiccation  of  those  lakes,  and  when  deep  yaneT-s 
had  alreadj  been  excavated  through  freshwater  strata. 

In  the  annexed  section,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  geological 
structure  of  a  portion  of  Auvergne,  which  I  re-examined  in  1843.* 

Flf.676. 


SocUoa  from  tbe  rilUj  of  tlM  Couse  H  NadMrt,  through  Mont  Porrtor  and  iMOlre,  to  the  VaUcj 
of  the  Allier  and  the  Tour  de  BouUde,  Aurergnc 

10.  LaTa-current  of  Tartaret  near  iti  termi-       &  Lower  bone-bed  of  Perrier,  ochreoof  tand 
natloQ  at  Neebert.  and  j 


9.  Bone-bed,  red  sandy  day  under  tbe  lava  of  4  a.  Bauitic  dike. 

Tartarpt.  4.  Bamltic  platfierai. 

8.  Bone*bed  of  the  Tour  de  Boulade.  3.  Upper  nrethwater  beda,  IlmetCoDe,  marl,  gyp- 
7.  AllUTinffl  newer  than  No.  6.  earn,  Ac. 

6.  Alluvium  with  bones  of  hippopotamus.  S.  Lover  IVeshwater  formation,  red  cUqrt  green 
6  e.  Trachytic  breccia  resembling  6  a.  sand,  ftc. 

ftb.  Upper  bone.bed  of  Perrier,  gravel,  &c.  L  Granite. 
5  a.  Pumiceous  brebcia  and  conglomerate,  angu- 
lar masses  of  trachyte^  quartz,  pebbles,  l». 

It  may  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  long  and  complicated 
series  of  events,  which  have  occurred  in  that  country,  since  the  first 
lacustrine  strata  (No.  2.)  were  deposited  on  the  granite  (Na  1.).  The 
changes  of  which  we  have  evidence  are  the  more  striking,  because 
they  imply  great  denudation,  without  there  being  any  proofs  of  the 
intervention  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  period.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  upper  freshwater  beds  (No.  3.),  once  formed  in  a  lake,  must 
have  suffered  great  destruction  before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Couze  and  Allier  had  begun.  In  these  freshwater  beds,  Upper 
Eocene  fossils,  as  described  in  Chap.  XY.,  have  been  found.  The 
basaltic  dike,  4',  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  intrusion  of  volcanic 
matter  through  the  Eocene  ^shwater  beds,  and  may  have  been  of 
Upper  Eocene  or  Miocene  date,  giving  rise,  when  it  reached  the 
surface  and  overflowed,  to  such  platforms  of  basalt,  as  often  cwp  the 
tertiary  hills  in  Auvergne^  and  one  of  which  (4)  is  seen  on  Mont 
Perrier. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  beds  of  gravel  containing  bones 
of  extinct  mammalia  are  detected  under  these  very  ancient  sheets  of 
basalt,  as  between  Na  4.  and  the  freshwater  strata,  Na  3.,  at  a,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  surface  of  No.  3.  formed  at  that  period  the 
lowest  level  at  which  the  waters  then  draining  the  country  flowed. 
Next  in  age  to  this  basaltic  platform  comes  a  patch  of  ochreous  sand 
and  gravel  (No.  5.),  containing  many  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Upon 
this  rests  a  pumiceous  breccia  or  conglomerate,  with  angular  masses 
of  trachyte  and  some  quartz  pebbles.  This  deposit  is  followed  by  5  6 
(which  is  similar  to  5)  and  5  c  similar  to  the  trachytic  breccia  5  a. 
These  two  breccias  ai:e  supposed,  from  their  similarity  to  others  found 
on  Mont  Dor,  to  have  descended  from  the  flanks  of  that  mountain 

*  See  Quarterly  QeoL  Joorn.  vol  ii.  p.  77. 
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duTing  erapdoiis ;  and  the  intorstraiified  aUuvial  deposits  coBtain  tlie 
remains  of  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  deer,  beaver,  and  quadrupeds 
of  other  genera,  referable  to  about  fortj  species,  all  of  which  are 
extinct  I  formerlj  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  same  era  as  the 
Miocene  faluns  of  Touraine ;  but,  whether  thej  maj  not  rather  be 
ascribed  to  the  older  Pliocene  epoch  is  a  question  which  farther  in- 
quiries and  comparisons  must  determine. 

Whateyer  be  their  date  in  the  tertiary  series,  they  are  quadrupeds 
which  inhabited  the  country  when  the  formations  5  and  5  c  ori- 
ginated. Probably  they  were  drowned  during  floods,  such  as  rush 
down  the  flanks  of  volcanos  during  eruptions,  when  great  bodies  of 
steam  are  emitted  from  the  crater,  or  when,  as  we  have  seen,  both  on 
Ctna  and  in  Iceland  in  modem  times,  large  masses  of  snow  are  sud- 
denly melted  by  lava,  causing  a  deluge  of  water  to  bear  down  frag- 
ments of  igneous  rocks  mixed  with  mud  to  the  valleys  and  plains 
below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  of  the  Issoire,  down  which  these 
ancient  inundations  swept,  was  first  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
formations  2,  d,  and  4,  and  then  filled  up  by  the  masses  5  and  5  c, 
after  which  it  was  re-excavated  before  the  more  modem  alluviums 
(Nos.  6.  and  7.)  were  formed.  In  these  again  other  fossil  mammalia 
of  distinct  species  have  been  detected  by  M.Bravard,  the  bones  of  an 
hippopotamus  having  been  found  among  the  rest 

At  length,  when  the  valley  of  the  Allier  was  eroded  at  Issoire  down 
to  its  lowest  level,  a  talus  of  angular  fragments  of  basalt  and  fresh- 
water limestone  (No.  8.)  was  formed,  called  the  bone-bed  of  the  Tour 
de  Boulade,  from  which  a  great  many  other  mammalia  have  been 
collected  by  MM.  Bravard  and  PomeL  In  this  assemblage  the  Ele* 
pJuu  primigeniuSf  Ehinaceroi  tichorinuty  Deer  (including  rein-deer), 
Equuty  BaSy  Antehpe^  Felis^  and  Canis  were  included.  Even  this 
deposit  seems  hardly  to  be  the  newest  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  if  we 
cross  from  the  town  of  Issoire  (see  fig.  676.)  over  MontPerrier  to  the 
adjoining  valley  of  the  Couse,  we  find  another  bone-bed  (No.  9.), 
overlaid  by  a  current  of  lava  (Na  10.). 

The  history  of  this  lava-current,  which  terminates  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  Uie  point  No.  10.,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  of  Nechers, 
is  interesting.  It  forms  a  long  narrow  stripe  mare  than  13  miles  in 
length,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Couze,  which  flows  out  of  a 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Dor.  This  lake  is  caused  by  a  barrier 
thrown  across  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Couse,  consisting  partly  of 
the  volcanic  cone  called  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  formed  of  loose  scoriae, 
from  the  base  of  which  has  issued  the  lava-current  before  mentioned. 
The  materials  of  the  dam  which  blocked  up  the  river,  and  caused  the 
Lac  de  Chambon,  are  also,  in  part,  derived  from  a  land-slip  which  may 
have  happened  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  which  formed  the  cone. 

This  cone  of  Tartaret  affords  an  impressive  monument  of  the  very 
different  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eruptions  of  Auvergne  have 
happened ;  for  it  was  evidently  thrown  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  exist- 
ing valley,  which  is  bounded  by  lofty  precipices  composed  of  sheets 
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of  ancient  eolamnar  trachyte  and  basalt^  which  once  flowed  at  yeij 
high  levels  from  Mont  Dor.* 

When  we  follow  the  course  of  the  riyer  Coxize,  from  its  source  in 
the  lake  of  Chambon  to  the  termination  of  the  laya-carrent  at 
Nechers,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  we  find  that  the  torrent  has  in 
most  places  cut  a  deep  channel  through  the  laya,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  is  columnar.  In  some  narrow  gorges  the  water  has  even  had 
power  to  remove  the  entire  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  though  the  work  of 
erosion  must  have  been  very  slow,  as  the  basalt  is  tough  and  hard,  and 
one  column  after  another  must  have  been  undermined  and  reduced 
to  pebbles,  and  then  to  sand.  During  the  time  required  for  this 
operation,  the  perishable  cone  of  Tartaret,  composed  of  sand  and 
ashes,  has  stood  uninjured,  proving  that  no  great  flood  or  deluge  can 
have  passed  over  this  region  in  the  interval  between  the  eruption  of 
Tartaret  and  our  own  times. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  section  (fig.  676.),  I  may  observe  that  the 
lava«current  of  Tartaret,  which  has  diminished  greatly  in  height  and 
volume  near  its  termination,  presents  here  a  steep  and  perpendicular 
face  25  feet  in  height  towards  the  river.  Beneath  it  is  the  alluviom 
No.  9.,  consisting  of  a  red  sandy  clay,  which  must  have  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  when  the  current  of  melted  rock  flowed  down. 
The  bones  found  in  this  alluvium,  which  I  obtained  myself,  consisted 
of  a  species  of  field-mouse,  Arvieola^  and  the  molar  tooth  of  an  ex- 
tinct horse,  Equus  fossiUs.  The  other  species,  obtained  from  the 
same  bed,  are  referable  to  the  genera  Sus^  BoSy  Cervus,  FeUsy  CanUj 
Maries,  Talpa,  Sorex,  Lepus,  Scturus,  Mus,  and  Lagomys,  in  all  no 
less  than  forty-three  species,  all  closely  allied  to  recent  animals,  yet 
nearly  all  of  tllem,  according  to  M.  Bravard,  showing  some  points  of 
difference,  like  those  which  Mr.  Owen  discovered  in  the  case  of  the 
horse  above  alluded  to.  The  bones,  also  of  a  frog,  snake,  and  lizard, 
and  of  several  birds,  were  associated  with  the  fossils  before  enumerated, 
and  several  recent  land  shells,  such  as  Cychstoma  elegans^  Helix  kor- 
tends,  H,  nemorcdis,  H,  lapidda,  and  Clausilia  rugosa.  If  the 
animals  were  drowned  by  floods,  which  accompanied  the  eruptions  of 
the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  they  would  give  an  exceedingly  modem  geolo- 
gical date  to  that  event,  which  must,  in  that  case,  have  belonged  to 
the  Newer-Pliocene,  or,  perhaps,  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  That  the 
current  which  has  issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tartaret^  may  nevertheless 
be  very  ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of  human  history,  we  may 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the  mammiferous  fauna 
from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman  bridge  of  such 
form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use  down  to  the  fifth  century, 
but  which  may  be  older,  is  now  seen  at  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  St.  Nectaire.  This  ancient  bridge  spans  the  river  Couze 
with  two  arches,  each  about  14  feet  wide.  These  arches  spring  from 
the  lava  of  Tartaret,  on  both  banks,  showing  that  a  ravine  predsely 

*  For  a  Tiew  of  Fuj  de  Tartaret  and  Mont  Dor,  see  Scrope*s  Tolcanoe  of 
Central  Fnmcei 
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like  that  now  existing,  had  already  been  excavated  bj  ihe  river 
through  that  lava  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

In  Central  France  there  are  several  hundred  minor  cones,  like  that 
of  Tartaret^  a  great  number  of  which,  like  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Naples, 
may  have  been  principally  due  to  a  single  eruption.  Most  of  these 
cones  range  in  a  linear  direction  from  Auvergne  to  the  Vivarais,  and 
the  J  were  faithfully  described  so  early  as  the  year  1802,  by  M.  de 
Montioder.  They  have  given  rise  chiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic 
lava.  Those  of  Auvergne  called  the  Monts  Dome,  placed  on  a  gra- 
nitic platform,  form  an  irregular  ridge  (see  fig.  621.  p.  466.),  about  18 
miles  in  length  and  2  in  breadth.  They  are  usually  truncated  at 
the  summit,  where  the  crater  is  often  preserved  entire,  the  lava  having 
issued  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  But  frequentiy  the  crater  is  broken 
down  on  one  side,  where  the  lava  has  flowed  out  The  hills  are  com- 
posed of  loose  scoriffi,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and  pozzuolana,  with 
fragments  of  trachyte  and  granite. 

Pay  de  C6me, — The  Puy  de  Cdme  and  its  lava-current,  near 
Clermont,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  these  minor  volcanos.  This 
conical  hill  rises  from  the  granitic  platform,  at  an  angle  of  between 
30°  and  40°,  to  the  height  of  more  than  900  feet.  Its  summit  pre- 
sents two  distinct  craters,  one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  250 
feet  A  stream  of  lava  takes  its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill, 
instead  of  issuing  from  either  crater,  and  descends  the  granitic  slope 
towards  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Pont  Gibaud.  Thence  it 
pours  in  a  broad  sheet  down  a  steep  declivity  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sioule,  filling  the  ancient  river-channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile.  The  Sioule,  thus  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  out  a 
&esh  one  between  the  lava  and  the  granite  of  its  western  bank  ;  and 
the  excavation  has  disclosed,  in  one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar  basalt 
about  50  feet  high.* 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter  some 
columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the  channel 
of  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to  sand  and 
pebbles.  Meanwhile  the  cone  of  C6me  remains  unimpaired,  its 
loose  materials  being  protected  by  a  dense  vegetation,  and  the  hill 
standing  on  a  ridge  not  commanded  by  any  higher  ground,  so  that  no 
floods  of  rain-water  can  descend  upon  it  There  is  no  end  to  the 
waste  which  the  hard  basalt  may  undergo  in  future,  if  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  continue  unchanged,  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  heap  of  incoherent  and  transportable 
materiab  called  the  Puy  de  C6me  may  remain  in  a  stationary  con- 
dition. In  this  place,  therefore,  we  behold  in  the  results  of  aqueous 
and  atmospheric  agency  in  past  times,  a  counterpart  of  what  we 
must  expect  to  recur  in  future  ages. 

Lava  of  Chaluzet, — At  another  point,  farther  down  the  course  of 
the  Sioule,  we  find  a  second  illustration  of  the  same  phenomenon  in 
the  Puy  Rouge,  a  conical  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Pranal, 

*  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  60.,  and  plate. 
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The  cone  is  composed  entirelj  of  red  and  black  scoriie,  iuS,  and  vol- 
canic bombs.  On  its  western  side,  towards  the  village  oi  Chaliuet, 
there  is  a  worn-down  crater,  whence  a  powerful  stream  of  lava  has 
issued,  and  flowed  into  the  vallej  of  the  Sionle.  The  river  has  since 
excavated  a  ravine  through  the  lava  and  subjacent  gneiss,  to  the 
depth  in  some  places  of  400  feet. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  precipice  forming  the  left  side  of  this 
ravine,  we  see  a  great  mass  of  black  and  red  scoriaceous  lava  be- 
coming more  and  more  columnar  towards  its  base.    (See  fig.  677.). 

Fig.  sn. 


a.  Scoriaceoai  Ura. 

b.  Columnar  bualt. 

c.  Gravel. 

D.  Andent  mining  gallarY. 

E.  Pathway.      ^  •^     ' 
/.  GnalM. 


Lava-current  of  CbalunC,  Auvargna,  near  iU  tenninaiSoa.* 

Below  this  is  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  3  feet  thick,  evidently  an 
ancient  river-bed,  now  at  an  elevation  of  25  feet  above  the  channel 
of  the  Sionle.  This  gravel,  from  which  water  gushes  out,  rests  upon 
gneiss,  f,  which  has  been  eroded  to  the  depth  of  25  feet  at  the  point 
where  the  annexed  view  is  taken.  At  d,  close  to  the  village  of  Les 
Combres,  the  entrance  of  a  gallery  is  seen,  in  which  lead  has  been 
worked  in  the  gneiss.  This  mine  shows  that  the  pebble-bed  is  con- 
tinuous, in  a  horizontal  direction,  between  the  gneiss  and  the  volcanic 
mass.  Here  again  it  is  quite  evident,  that,  while  the  basalt  was  gra- 
dually undermined  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  running  water, 
the  cone  whence  the  lava  issued  escaped  destruction,  because  it  stood 
upon  a  platform  of  gneiss  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  force  of  running  water  was  exerted. 

Pui^  de  Pariou, — The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou, 
near  Clermont,  is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  by  time, 
that  it  scarcely  affords  room  to  stand  upon.     This  and  other  cones 


*  lorell  and  Morchiflon,  Ed.  New  FhiL  Jootil  1829. 
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in  an  eqnallj  remarkable  state  of  integrity  liave  stood,  I  conceiyes^ 
nninjared,  not  m  tpite  of  their  loose  porous  nature^  as  might  at  first 
be  naturally  supposed,  but  in  consequence  of  it  No  rills  can  collect 
where  all  tiie  rain  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoriae,  as  is 
remarkably  the  case  on  Etna ;  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  break- 
ing direcdy  upon  the  Puy  de  Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of 
the  hill,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  or  engulphed  by  earthquakes. 

Hence  it  is  conceivable  that  even  those  cones  which  have  the 
freshest  aspect  and  most  perfect  shape  may  lay  claim  to  very  high 
antiquity.  Dr.Daubeny  has  justly  observed,  that  had  any  of  these 
Yolcanos  been  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  age  pf  Julius  Caesar,  that 
general,  who  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid  siege 
to  its  principal  city  (Gergovia,  near  Clermont),  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  notice  them.  Had  there  been  any  record  of  their  eruptions 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  or  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  one  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  it  in  his  Natural  History,  nor  the 
other  to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it  among  the  descriptions  of  this 
his  native  province.  This  poet's  residence  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  damming  up  of  a 
river  by  one  of  the  most  modem  lava-currents.* 

Velat^, — The  observations  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Done  have  not  yet 
established  that  any  of  the  most  ancient  volcanos  of  Yelay  were  in 
action  during  the  Eocene  period.  There  are  beds  of  gravel  in  Yelay, 
as  in  Auvergne,  covered  by  lava  at  different  heights  above  the  chan- 
nel of  the  existing  rivers.  In  the  highest  and  most  ancient  of  these 
alluviums  the  pebbles  are  exclusively  of  granitic  rocks ;  but  in  the 
newer,  which  are  found  at  lower  levels,  and  which  originated  when 
the  valleys  had  been  cut  to  a  greater  depth,  an  intermixture  of  vol- 
canic rocks  has  been  observed. 

At  St.  Privat  d*Allier  a  bed  of  volcanic  scorias  and  tuff  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Hibbert,  inclosed  between  two  sheets  of  basaltic  lava ; 
and  in  this  tuff  were  found  the  bones  of  several  quadrupeds,  some  of 
them  adhering  to  masses  of  slaggy  lava.  Among  other  animals  were 
Rhinoceros  leptorhinuSy  Hycena  spdaoy  and  a  species  allied  to  the 
spotted  hyaena  of  the  Cape,  together  with  four  undetermined  species 
of  deer.  The  manner  of  the  occurrence  of  these  bones  reminds  us 
of  the  published  accounts  of  an  eruption  of  Coseguina^  1835,  in 
Central  America  (see  p.  525.),  during  which  hot  cinders  and  scorisD 
fell  and  scorched  to  death  great  numbers  of  wild  and  domestic  ani- 
mals and  birds. 

I^omb  du  CantaL — ^In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of 
the  Cantal,  we  can  at  present  merely  affirm,  that  they  overlie  the 
(Upper?)  Eocene  lacustrine  strata  of  that  country  (see  Map,  p.  196.). 
They  form  a  great  dome-shaped  mass,  having  an  average  slope  of 
only  4^,  which  has  evidently  been  accumulated,  like  the  cone  of 
Etna,  during  a  long  series  of  eruptions.  It  is  composed  of  trachy  tic, 
phonolitic,  and  basaltic  lavas,  tuffs,  and  conglomerates,  or  breccias, 

*  Daabenj  on  Yolcanos,  p.  14. 
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forming  a  mountain  several  thousand  feet  in  height  Dikes  also  of 
phonolite,  trachyte,  and  basalt  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  large  cavity,  probably  once  a  crater,  around  which 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Cantal  are  ranged  circularly,  few  of  them, 
exeept  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  rising  far  above  the  border  or  ridge  of 
this  supposed  crater.  A  pyramidal  hill,  called  the  Puy  Griou,  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  the  cavity.*  It  is  clear  that  the  volcano  of  the 
Cantal  broke  out  precisely  on  the  site  of  the  lacustrine  deposit  be- 
fore described  (p.  205.),  which  had  accumulated  in  a  depression  of  a 
tract  composed  of  micaceous  schist.  In  the  breccias,  even  to  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  find  ejected  masses  of  the  fresh- 
water beds,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  fiint,  containing  Eocene 
shells.  Valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central  heights  of 
the  mountain,  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from  those  heights. 
Those  of  the  Cer  and  Jourdanne,  which  are  more  than  20  miles  in 
length,  are  of  great  depth,  and  lay  open  the  geological  structure 
of  the  mountain.  No  alternation  of  lavas  with  undisturbed  Eocene 
strata  has  been  observed,  nor  any  tufis  containing  freshwater  shells, 
although  some  of  these  tuffs  include  fossil  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants,  said  to  imply  several  distinct  restorations  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  mountain  in  the  intervals  between  great  eruptions.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  at  La  Yissiere,  near  Murat,  is 
a  spot,  pointed  out  on  the  Map  (p.  196.),  where  freshwater  limestone 
and  marl  are  seen  covered  by  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet  of  vol- 
canic rock.  Shifts  are  here  seen  in  the  strata  of  limestone  and 
marl.f 

In  treating  of  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France,  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  arenaceous  and  pebbly 
group  of  the  lacustrine  basins  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  no 
Volcanic  pebbles  had  ever  been  detected,  although  massive  piles  of 
igneous  rocks  are  now  found  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity.  As  this 
observation  has  been  confirmed  by  minute  research,  we  are  warranted 
in  inferring  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  had  not  commenced  when 
the  older  subdivisions  of  the  freshwater  groups  originated. 

In  Cantal  and  Velay  no  decisive  proofs  have  yet  been  brought  to 
light  that  any  of  the  igneous  outbursts  happened  during  the  depo- 
sition of  the  freshwater  strata ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Auvergne  some  volcanic  explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage 
of  the  lakes,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Upper  Eocene  species  of  animals 
and  plants  still  flourished.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Pont  du  Chateau, 
near  Clermont,  a  section  is  seen  in  a  precipice  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Allier,  in  which  beds  of  volcanic  tuff  alternate  with  a  fresh- 
water limestone,  which  is  in  some  places  pure,  but  in  others  spotted 
with  fragments  of  volcanic  matter,  as  if  it  were  deposited  while 
showers  of  sand  and  scoriae  were  projected  from  a  neighbouring 
ventj 

*  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  G^oL  de  France,  f  See  Lyell  and  Mnrchison,  Ann.  de 

torn.  i.  p.  175.  Sci.  Nat,  Oct.  1829. 

%  See  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  SI. 
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Another  example  occurs  in  the  Tnj  de  Marmont,  near  Yeyres, 
where  a  freshwater  marl  alternates  with  volcanic  tuff  containing 
£ocene  shells.  The  tuff  or  breccia  in  this  locality  is  precisely  such 
as  is  known  to  result  from  volcanic  ashes  falling  intowater,  and  sub- 
siding together  with  ejected  fragments  of  marl  and  other  stratified 
rocks.  These  tuffs  and  marls  are  highly  inclined,  and  traversed  by 
a  thick  vein  of  basalt,  which,  as  it  rises  in  the  hill,  divides  into  two 
branches, 

Gergovia.  —  The  hill  of  Grergovia,  near  Clermont,  affords  a  third 
exaipple.  I  agree  with  MM.  Dufr^noy  and  Jobert  that  there  is  no 
alternation  here  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  lava  with  freshwater 
strata,  in  the  manner  supposed  by  some  other  observers* ;  but  the 
position  and  contents  of  some  of  the  associated  tuffs,  prove  them  to 
have  been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during  the 
deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  white 
and  greenish  marls,  more  than  300  feet  in  thickness,  intersected  by  a 
dike  of  basalt,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  village 
of  Merdogne.  The  dike  here  cuts  through  the  marly  strata  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  producing,  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion 
in  them  for  some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact*    Above  the 

rig.  678. 


White 
and  green 
roarla. 


HIUorGergo?Ia. 

white  and  green  marls,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  con- 
taining freshwater  shells,  are  seen  to  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff. 
In  the  lowest  part  of  this  division,  beds  of  pure  marl  alternate  with 
compact  fissile  tuff,  resembling  some  of  the  subaqueous  tuffs  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  called  peperinos.  Occasionally  fragments  of  scorias  are 
visible  in  this  rock.  Still  higher  is  seen  another  group  of  some 
thickness,  consisting  exclusively  of  tuff,  upon  which  lie  other  marly 
strata  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter.  Among  the  species  of  fossil 
shells  which  I  found  in  these  strata  were  Melania  inquinatay  a  Unto, 


♦  See  Scrope's  Central  Fnuice,  p.  7*. 
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and  a  Melanopsii^  bat  they  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  the  age  of  the  formation. 

There  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneoas  rocks  have 
been  forced  by  subsequent  injection  through  days  and  marly  lime- 
stones,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  has  become  blended  in  one 
confused  and  brecciated  mass,  between  which  and  the  basalt  there  is 
sometimes  no  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  cavities  of 
such  mixed  rocks  we  often  find  calcedony,  and  crystals  of  meaotype, 
stilbite,  and  arragonite.  To  formations  of  this  class  may  belong  some 
of  the  breccias  immediately  adjoining  the  dike  in  the  hiU  of  Ger« 
govia ;  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  yolcanic  sand  and  scoriae 
interstratified  with  the  marls  and  limestones  in  the  upper  part  of  that 
hill  were  introduced,  like  the  dike,  subsequently,  by  intrusion  from 
below.  They  must  have  been  throvni  down  like  sediment  from- water, 
and  can  only  have  resulted  from  igneous  action,  which  was  going 
on  contemporaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  conclusion  agrees  well  with 
the  proofs,  adverted  to  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  of  the  abundance  of 
silex,  travertin,  and  gypsum  precipitated  when  the  upper  lacustrine 
strata  were  formed ;  for  these  rocks  are  such  as  the  waters  of  mineral 
and  thermal  springs  might  generate. 

Cretaceous  period,  —  Although  we  have  no  proof  of  volcanic  rocks 
erupted  in  England  during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  greensand, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  theatres  of  igneous  action 
existed  in  the  cretaceous  period  M.  Yirlet,  in  his  account  of  the 
geology  of  the  Morea^  p.  20S.,  has  clearly  shown  that  certain  traps 
in  Greece,  called  by  him  ophiolites,  are  of  this  date ;  as  those,  for 
example,  which  alternate  conformably  with  cretaceous  limestone  and 
greensand  between  Kastri  and  Damala  in  the  Morea.  They  consist 
in  great  part  of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine,  and  of  an  amygdaloid 
with  calcareous  kernels,  and  a  base  of  serpentina 

In  certain  parts  of  the  Morea,  the  age  of  these  volcamc  rocks  is 
established  by  the  following  proofs :  first,  the  lithographic  limestones 
of  the  Cretaceous  era  are  cut  through  by  trap,  and  then  a  oonglo- 
merate  occurs,  at  Nauplia  and  other  places^  containing  in  its  calcareous 
cement  many  well-known  fossils  of  the  chalk  and  greensand,  together 
with  pebbles  formed  of  rolled  pieces  of  the  same  ophiolite,  which 
appear  in  the  dikes  above  alluded  to. 

Period  of  Ooliie  and  Ldas.  —  Although  the  green  and  aerpentinons 
trap  rocks  of  the  Morea  belong  chiefiy  to  the  Cretaceous  era,  as  before 
mentioned,  yet  it  seems  that  some  eruptions  of  similar  rocks  began 
during  the  Oolitic  period  * ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  trappean  masses,  called  ophiolites  in  the  Apennines,  and  associated  . 
with  the  limestone  of  that  chain,  are  of  corresponding  age. 

That  some  part  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Hebrides^  in  onr  own 
country,  originated  contemporaneously  with  the  Oolite  which  they 
traverse  and  overlie,  has  been  ascertained  by  Ptofl  £.  Forbes,  in 

•  BoUaye  and  Viriet,  Moroa,  p.  S3. 
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1850.  Some  of  the  eruptions  in  Skye,  for  example,  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Upper 
Oolitic  Period.* 

Trap  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  period, — In  the  southern  part  of 
Devonshire,  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with  New  Red  Sandstone, 
and,  according  to  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  have  not  been  intruded  subse- 
quently into  the  sandstone,  but  were  produced  bj  contemporaneous 
volcanic  action.  Some  beds  of  grit,  mingled  with  ordinary  red  marl, 
resemble  sands  ejected  from  a  crater ;  and  in  the  stratified  conglo- 
merates occurring  near  Tiverton  are  many  angular  fragments  of  trap 
porphyry,  some  of  them  one  or  two  tons  in  weight,  intermingled  with 
pebbles  of  other  rocks.  These  angular  fragments  were  probably 
thrown  out  from  volcanic  vents,  and  fell  upon  sedimentary  matter 
then  in  the  course  of  deposition.! 

Carboniferous  period.  —  Two  classes  of  contemporaneous  trap 
rocks  have  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  occur  in  the  coal-field 
of  the  Forth  in  Scotland.  The  newest  of  these,  connected  with  the 
higher  series  of  coal-measures,  is  well  exhibited  along  the  shores  of 
the  Forth,  in  Fifeshire,  where  they  consist  of  basalt  with  olivine, 
amygdaloid,  greenstone,  wack^  and  tuff.  They  appear  to  have  been 
erupted  while  the  sedimentary  strata  were  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  to  have  suffered  the  same  dislocations  which  those  strata  have 
subsequently  undergone.  In  the  volcanic  tuffs  of  this  age  are  found 
not  only  fragments  of  limestone,  shale,  fiinty  slate,  and  sandstone,  but 
also  pieces  of  coaL 

The  other  or  older  class  of  carboniferous  traps  are  traced  along 
the  south  margin  of  Stratheden,  and  constitute  a  ridge  parallel  with 
the  Ochils,  and  extending  from  Stirling  to  near  St  Andrews.  They 
consist  ahnost  exclusively  of  greenstone,  becoming,  in  a  few  instances, 
earthy  and  amygdaloidal  They  are  regularly  interstratified  with  the 
sandstone,  shale,  and  ironstone  of  the  lower  Coal-measures,  and,  on 
the  East  Lomond,  with  Mountain  Limestone. 

I  examined  these  trap  rocks  in  1838,  in  the  cliffs  south  of  St  An- 
drews, where  they  consist  in  great  part  of  stratified  tuffs,  which  are 
curved,  vertical,  and  contorted,  like  the  assbciated  coal-measures.  In 
the  tuff  I  found  fragments  of  carboniferous  shale  and  limestone,  and 
intersecting  veins  of  greenstone.  At  one  spot,  about  two  miles  from 
St  Andrews,  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  on  the  cliffs  has  isolated 
several  masses  of  trap,  one  of  which  (fig.  679.)  is  aptly  called  the 
**  rock  and  spindle,"  j:  for  it  consists  of  a  pinnacle  of  tu£^  which  may 
be  compared  to  a  distaff  and  near  the  base  is  a  mass  of  columnar 
greenstone,  in  which  the  pillars  radiate  from  a  centre,  and  appear  at 
«  distance  Uke  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  The  largest  diameter  of  this 
wheel  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  polygonal  terminations  of  the 

*  GcoL   Quart  Joum.    1851,   vol  \  "The  rock,"  *s  English  readers  of 

viL  p.  108.  Bams's   poems  may  remember,   is  a 

f  De  la   Beche,  Geol.  Proceedings,     Scotch  tenn  for  a  distaff 
Yol.  il  p.  198. 
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Fff.  679. 


a.  Unatratifled  tuff. 


Rock  and  Spindl«,  St.  Andrevs,  as  seen  in  lb38. 
b.  Columnar  green<ton«. 


.  Stratified  tuff. 


FIf .  680. 


columns  are  seen  round  the  circumference  (or  tire, 
as  it  were,  of  the  wheel),  as  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure.  I  conceive  this  mass  to  be  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  string  or  vein  of  greenstone,  which 
penetrated  the  tuff.  The  prisms  point  in  everj 
direction,  because  they  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  cooling  surfaces,  to  which  they  always 
arrange  themselves  at  right  angles,  as  before  ex- 
plained (p.  488.). 
A  trap  dike  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  pari^^h 


Column*    of     Green- 

itone,  teen  <>ndwiae  at 

6.  fig.  679. 
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of  Flisky  in  the  northern  part  of  Fifeshire,  which  cuts  through  the 
gr«7  sandBtone  and  shale  forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone.  It  maj  be  traced  for  manj  miles,  passing  through  the 
amjgdaloidal  and  other  traps  of  the  hill  called  Norman's  Law.  In 
its  oourse  it  affords  a  good  exemplification  of  the  passage  from  the 
trappean  into  the  plntonic,  or  highlj  crystalline  texture.  Professor 
Gustairus  Bose,  to  whom  I  submitted  specimens  of  this  dike,  finds 
the  rock,  which  he  ealls  dolerite,  to  consist  of  greenish  black  augite 
and  Labrador  felspar,  the  latter  being  the  most  abundant  ingredient 
A  small  quantity  of  magnetic  iron,  perhaps  titaniferons,  is  also 
present  The  result  of  this  analysb  is  interesting,  because  both  the 
ancient  and  modem  lavas  of  Etna  consist  in  Hke  manner  of  augite, 
Labradorite,  and  titaniferons  iron. 

Trap  of  the  Old  Red  eandeUme  period  —  By  referring  to  the 
section  explanatory  of  the  structure  of  Forfarshire,  already  given 
(p.  48.x  ^^  reader  will  perceive  that  beds  of  conglomerate,  No.  3., 
occur  in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Bed  sandstone  system,  1,  2,  8,  4. 
The  pebbles  in  these  conglomerates  are  sometimes  composed  of 
granitic  and  quartzose  rocks,  sometimes  exdusivdiy  of  different 
varieties  of  trap,  which,  although  purposely  omitted  in  the  section 
referred  to,  are  often  found  either  intruding  themselves  in  amor- 
phous masses  and  dikes  into  the  old  fossiliferous  tilestones,  Na  4.,  or 
alternating  with  them  in  conformable  beds.  All  the  different 
divisions  of  the  red  sandstone,  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  occasionally  intersected 
by  dikes,  but  they  are  very  rare  in  Nos.  1.  and  2.,  the  upper 
members  of  the  group  consisting  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone. 
These  phenomena,  which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  are 
repeated  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills ;  and  it  appears  that  in  this  part  of 
Scotland  volcanic  erupticms  were  most  frequent  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  period. 

The  trap  rocks  alluded  to  consist  chiefly  of  felspathic  porphyry 
and  amygdaloid,  the  kernels  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  calca- 
reous, often  calcedonic,  and  forming  beautiful  agates.  We  meet 
also  with  olaystone,  clinkstone,  greenstone,  compact  felspar,  and 
tuff.  Some  of  these  rocks  flowed  as  lavas  over  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  enveibped  quartz  pebbles  which  were  lying  there,  so  as  to 
form  conglomerates  with  a  base  of  greenstone,  as  is  seen  in  Lumley 
Den,  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  On  either  side  of  the  axis  of  this  chain  of 
hills  (see  section,  p.  48.X  the  beds  of  massive  trap,  and  the  tuffs 
composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  dip  regularly  to  the  south-east 
or  north-west)  conformably  with  the  shales  and  sandstones. 

SUurian  period — It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Sir  B. 
Murchison  in  Shropshire,  that  when  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of 
that  country  were  accumulatiug,  there  were  frequent  volcanic 
eruptions  beneath  the  sea;  and  the  ashes  and  scorise  then  ejected 
gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  tufaceous  sandstone  or  grit,  dissimilar 
to  the  other  rocks  of  the  Silurian  series,  and  only  observable  in 
places  where  syenitic  and  other  trap  rocks  protrude.  These  tuffs 
occur  on  the  flanks  of  the  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc,  and  contain 
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Silurian  fossOs,  such  as  casts  of  encrinites,  trilobites,  and  moUosca. 
Although  fossiliferous,  the  stone  resembles  a  sandj  clajstone  of  the 
trap  family.* 

Thin  lajers  of  trap,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  alternate,  in  some 
parts  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  with  a  sedimentary  strata 
of  the  lower  SOurian  system.  This  trap  consists  of  slaty  porphyry 
and  granular  felspar  rock,  the  beds  being  traversed  by  joints  like 
those  in  the  associated  sandstone^  limestone,  and  shale,  and  having 
the  same  strike  and  dip.f 

In  Radnorshire  there  is  an  example  of  twelve  bands  of  stratified 
trap,  alternating  with  Silurian  schists  and  flagstones,  in  a  thickness 
of  850  feet.  The  bedded  traps  consist  of  felspar-porphyiy,  clink- 
stone, and  other  varieties ;  and  the  interposed  LUndeilo  flags  are  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  with  trilobites  and  graptolites.| 

Cambrian  Volcanic  Rocks,  —  In  a  former  chapter  (Ch.  XXYIL 
p.  451.),  we  have  seen  that  below  the  Uandeilo  and  Bala  beds  of 
Lower  Silurian  date  there  occur,  in  North  Wales,  a  series  of  rocks 
of  vast  thickness,  which  may  be  called  Cambrian.  The  upper 
subdivision,  named  by  Professor  Sedgwick  the  '*  Festiniog  group," 
comprises,  first,  the  Arenig  Slates,  7000  feet  thick  in  North  Wal^ 
in  the  midst  of  which  dense  masses  of  porphyry,  trap-conglomerate, 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  which  are  supposed  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  are  intercalated;  secondly,  the 
Lingula  flags  underlying  the  former,  and  of  which  the  fossils  were 
treated  of  at  p.  452. ;  thirdly,  still  lower,  the  Bangor  group  ot 
Lower  Cambrian,  in  which  bands  of  felspathic  porphyry  occur. 
These  last  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Bamsay,  intrusive  and 
not  of  the  same  date  as  the  associated  sedimentary  deposits. 

Professor  Sedgwick  has  also  described,  in  his  account  of  the 
geology  of  Cumberland,  various  trap  rocks  which  accompany  green 
slates,  agreeing  in  mineral  character  and  aspect  with  the  Arenig 
Slates,  which  underlie  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Cumberland,  and 
consist  of  felspathic  and  porphyritic  rocks  and  jgreenstones,  oc- 
curring not  only  in  dikes,  but  in  conformable  beds.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  passage  from  these  igneous  rocks  to  some  of  the  green 
quartzose  slates.  These  porphyries  are  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced contemporaneously  with  the  stratified  chloritic  slates  by  sub- 
marine eruptions  oftentimes  repeated,  the  materiaLs  of  the  slates 
having  been  supplied,  in  part  at  leasts  from  the  same  source.  § 

*  Mnrchifion,    Silnzian  System,  &c.         1  Ibid,  p.  325. 
p.  230.  I  Geol  Tran&,    2d  series,  vol   ir. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  272.  p.  65. 
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Examples  near  Christiania  and  in  Aberdeenshire  —  Analogy  in  composition  of 
trachyte  and  granite — Granite  veins  in  Glen  Tilt,  Cornwall,  the  Yalorsine,  and 
other  countries — Different  composition  of  veins  from  main  body  of  granite  — 
Metalliferous  veins  in  strata  near  their  junction  with  granite — Apparent  isolation 
of  nodules  of  granite  —  Quartz  veins — Whether  plutonic  rocks  are  ever  over- 
lying—  Their  exposure  at  the  surface  due  to  denudation. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order,  as  they  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  considered.  I  have 
described,  in  the  first  chapter,  these  plutonic  rocks  as  the  unstra- 
tified  division  of  the  crystalline  or  hypogene  formations,  and  have 
stated  that  they  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their 
more  crystalline  texture,  but  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and 
breccias,  which  are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface, 
or  beneath  seas  of  inconsiderable  depth.  They  differ  also  by  the 
absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the 
entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava.  From  these  and  other 
peculiarities  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  granites  have  been  formed 
at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallized 
slowly  under  great  pressure,  where  the  contained  gases  could  not 
expand.  The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  also 
have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more 
rapidly  upon  or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the 
great  depth  at  which  the  granites  originated,  has  been  derived  the 
name  of  "  Plutonic  rocks."  The  beginner  will  easily  conceive  that 
the  influence  of  subterranean  heat  may  extend  downwards  from  the 
crater  of  every  active  volcano  to  a  great  depth  below,  perhaps 
several  miles  or  leagues,  and  the  effects  which  are  produced  deep  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  may,  or  rather  must^  be  distinct;  so  that 
volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  each  different  in  texture,  and  sometimes 
even  in  composition,  may  originate  simultaneously,  the  one  at  the 
surface,  the  other  far  beneath  it. 

Bj  some  writers,  all  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  have  been 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  granite,  which  is,  then,  understood 
to  embrace  a  large  family  of  crystalline  and  compound  rocks,  usuallj 
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found  underljing  all  other  formations ;  whereas  we  have  seen  that 
trap  very  commonly  overlies  strata  of  different  ages.  Granite  often 
preserves  a  very  uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of 
territory,  forming  hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  usually  clad  witli 
a  scanty  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part  in 
a  crumbling  state,  and  the  hills  are  often  surmounted  by  piles  of 
stones  like  the  remains  of  a  stratified  mass,  as  in  the  annexed  ^gure^ 

Fig.  681. 


Mua  of  granite  near  the  Sharp  Tor,  Cornwall. 

and  sometimes  like  heaps  of  boulders,  for  which  they  have  been 
mistaken.  The  exterior  of  these  stones,  originally  quadrangular, 
acquires  a  rounded  form  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  for  the 
edges  and  angles  waste  away  more  rapidly  than  the  sides.  A 
similar  spherical  structure  has  already  been  described  as  charac- 
teristic of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  formations,  and  it  must  be  re- 
ferred to  analogous  causes,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Although  it  is  the  general  peculiarity  of  granite  to  assume  no 
definite  shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occasionally  subdivided  by  fissures, 
so  as  to  assume  a  cuboidal,  and  even  a  columnar,  structure,  Ex- 
amples of  these  appearances  may  be  seen  near  the  Land's  End,  in 
Cornwall    (See  fig.  682.) 

The  plutonic  formations  also  agree  with  the  volcanic  in  having 
veins  or  ramifications  proceeding  from  central  masses  into  the  ad- 
joining rocks,  and  causing  alterations  in  these  last,  which  will  be 
presently  described.  They  also  resemble  trap  in  containing  no 
organic  remains ;  but  they  differ  in  being  more  uniform  in  texture, 
whole  mountain  masses  of  indefinite  extent  appearing  to  have  ori- 
ginated under  conditions  precisely  similar.  They  also  differ  in 
never  being  scoriaceous  or  amygdaloidal,  and  never  forming  a 
porphyry  with  an  uncrystalline  base,  or  alternating  with  tuffs.  Nor 
do  they  form  conglomerates,  although  there  is  sometimes  an  in- 
sensible passage  from  a  fine  to  a  coarse-grained  granite,  and  occa- 
sionally patches  of  a  fine  texture  are  imbedded  in  a  coarser  variety. 

Felspar,  quartz,  and  mica  are  usually  considered  as  the  minerals 
essential  to  granite,  the  felspar  being  most  abundant  in  quantity,  and 
the  proportion  of  quartz  exceeding  that  of  mica.  These  minerab 
are  united  in  what  is  termed  a  confused  crystallization ;  tliat  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  regular  arrangement  of  the  crystals  in  granite,  as  in 
gneiss  (see  fig.  704.  p.  595.),  except  in  the  variety  termed  graphic 
granite,  which  occurs  mostly  in  granitic  veins.     This  variety  is  a 
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Fig.  682. 


Granite  having  a  cuboidal  and  rude  columnar  structure.  Land's  End,  Cornwall. 

compound  of  felspar  and  quartz,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an 
imperfect  laminar  structure.  The  crystals  of  felspar  appear  to  have 
been  first  formed,  leaving  between  them  the  space  now  occupied  hj 
the  darker-coloured  quartz.     This  mineral,  when  a  section  is  made 

Fig.  683. 


Gra|>hic  granite. 

Fig.  68S.  Section  parallel  to  the  laminae. 
Fig.  6H4.  Section  transverse  to  the  laminse. 

at  right  angles  to  the  alternate  plates  of  felspar  and  quartz,  presents 
broken  lines,  which  have  been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters. 
The  variety  of  granite  called  by  the  French  Pegmatite,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  quartz  and  common  felspar,  usually  with  some  small 
admixture  of  white  silvery  mica,  often  passes  into  graphic  granite. 

As  a  general  rule,  quartz,  in  a  compact  or  amorphous  state,  forms 
a  vitreous  mass,  serving  as  the  base  in  which  felspar  and  mica  have 
crystallized ;  for  although  these  minerals  are  much  more  fusible 
than  silex,  they  have  often  imprinted  their  shapes  upon  the  quartz. 
This  fact,  apparently  so  paradoxical,  has  given  rise  to  much  in- 
genious speculation.     We  should  naturally  have  anticipated  tha^ 
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during  the  cooling  of  the  mass,  the  flintj  portion  would  be  the  first 
to  consolidate ;  and  that  the  different  varieties  of  felspar,  as  well  as 
garnets  and  tourmalines,  being  more  easily  liquefied  bj  heat,  would 
be  the  last.  Precisely  the  reverse  has  taken  place  in  the  passage  of 
most  granite  aggregates  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  crystals  of  the 
more  fusible  minerab  being  found  enveloped  in  hard,  transparent, 
glassy  quartz,  which  has  often  taken  very  faithful  casts  of  each,  so 
as  to  preserve  even  the  microscopically  minute  striations  on  the 
surface  of  prisms  of  tourmaline.  Various  explanations  of  this  pHe- 
nomenon  have  been  proposed  by  MM.  de  Beaumont,  Foumet,  and 
Durocher.  They  refer  to  M.  Guadin's  experiments  on  the  fusion 
of  quartz,  which  show  that  silex,  as  it  cools,  has  the  property  of 
remaining  in  a  viscous  state,  whereas  alumina  never  does.  This 
'^gelatinous  flint"  is  supposed  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  of 
plasticity  long  after  the  granitic  mixture  has  acquired  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  and  M.  £.  de  Beaumont  suggests  that  electric  action  may 
prolong  the  duration  of  the  viscosity  of  silex.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  quartz  and  felspar  mutually  imprinting  their  forms 
on  each  other,  affording  evidence  of  the  simultaneous  crystallization 
of  both.* 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  ordinary  granite,  as  well  as  syenite 
and  eurite,  usually  contains  two  kinds  of  felspar,  1st,  the  common,  or 
orthoclase,  in  which  potash  is  the  prevailing  alkali,  and  this  generally 
occurs  in  large  crystals  of  a  white  or  flesh  colour ;  and  2ndly,  felspar 
in  smaller  crystals,  in  which  soda  predominates,  usually  of  a  dead 
white  or  spotted,  and  striated  lake  albite,  but  not  the  same  in  c(»n- 
position.f 

Porphyritic  granite,  —  This  name  has  been  sometimes  given  to 
that  variety  in  which  large  crystals  of  conmion  felspar,  sometimes 
more  than  3  inches  in  length,  are  scattered  through  an  ordinary  base 
of  granite.     An  example  of  this  texture  may  be  seen  in  the  granite 


Fig.  685. 


^4?*'-it. 


Porphyritic  granite.    Land's  End,  Cornwall. 

of  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall  (fig.  685.).   The  two  larger  prismatic 
crystals  in  this  drawing  represent  felspar,  smaller  crystals  of  which 


•  Bulletin,  2d  s^rie,  iy.  1304. ;  and 
Archiac,  Hist,  des  Progr^s  de  Geol.,  i. 
38. 


t  Delesse,    Ann.   des  Mnes   1852, 
t.  iil  p.  409.,  and  1848.  t.  xiiL  p.  675. 
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are  also  seen,  similar  in  form,  scattered  through  the  base.  In  this 
base  also  appear  black  specks  of  mica^  the  crystals  of  which  have  a 
more  or  less  perfect  hexagonal  outline.  The  remainder  of  the  mass 
is  quartz,  the  translucency  of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  to  the 
opaqueness  of  the  white  felspar  and  black  mica.  But  neither  the 
transparency  of  the  quartz  nor  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  mica  can  be 
expressed  in  the  engraving. 

The  uniform  mineral  character  of  large  masses  of  granite  seems 
to  indicate  that  large  quantities  of  the  component  elements  were 
thoroughly  mixed  up  together,  and  then  crystallized  under  precisely 
similar  conditions.  There  are,  however,  many  accidental,  or  *^  occa* 
sional,^  minerals,  as  they  are  termed,  which  belong  to  granite. 
Among  these  black  schorl  or  tourmaline,  actinolite,  zircon,  garnet, 
and  fluor  spar  are  not  uncommon ;  but  they  are  too  sparingly  dis- 
persed to  modify  the  general  aspect  of  the  rock.  They  show,  never- 
theless, that  the  ingredients  were  not  everywhere  exactly  the  same ; 
and  a  still  greater  variation  may  be  traced  in  the  ever-varying  pro** 
portions  of  the  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 

Syenite,  —  When  hornblende  is  the  substitute  for  mica,  which  is 
very  commonly  the  case,  the  rock  becomes  Syenite :  so  called  from 
the  celebrated  ancient  quarries  of  Syene  in  Egypt  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  granite,  except  when  mineralogically  ex- 
amined in  hand  specimens,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  as  a  geo- 
logical member  of  the  same  plutonic  family  as  granite.  Syenite, 
however,  after  maintaining  the  granitic  character  throughout  ex- 
tensive regions,  is  not  unconmionly  found  to  lose  its  quartz,  and 
to  pass  insensibly  into  syenitic  greenstone,  a  rock  of  the  trap  family. 
Werner  considered  syenite  as  a  binary  compound  of  felspar  and 
hornblende^  and  regarded  quartz  as  merely  one  of  its  occasional 
minerals. 

Syenitic  granite,  —  The  quadruple  compound  of  quartz,  felspar, 
mica,  and  hornblende,  may  be  so  termed.  This  rock  occurs  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Guernsey. 

Talcose  granite^  or  Frotogine  of  the  French,  is  a  mixture  of  fel- 
spar, quartz,  and  talc.  It  abounds  in  the  Alps,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Cornwall,  producing  by  its-  decomposition  the  china  clay,  more  than 
12,000  tons  of  which  are  annually  exported  from  that  country  for 
the  potteries.* 

Schorl  rocky  and  schorly  granite,  —  The  former  of  these  is  an 
aggregate  of  schorl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  When  felspar  and 
mica  are  also  present,  it  may  be  called  schorly  granite.  This  kind  of 
granite  is  comparatively  rare. 

Eurite,  —  A  rock  in  which  all  the  ingredients  of  granite  are  blended 
into  a  finely  granular  mass.  When  crystalline,  it  is  seen  to  contain 
crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  common  felspar,  and  soda  felspar.  When 
there  is  no  mica,  and  when  common  felspar  predominates,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  white  colour,  it  becomes  a  felspathic  granite,  called 

*  Boase  on  Ftimaiy  Geology,  p.  16. 
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'*  whitestone*  (Weisstein)  by  Werner,  or  Leptynite  by  the  French, 
in  which  microscopic  crystals  of  garnet  are  often  present 

All  these  and  other  varieties  of  granite  pass  into  certain  kinds  of 
trap,  a  circumstance  which  affords  one  of  many  arguments  in 
favour  of  what  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  granites  are 
also  of  igneous  origin.  The  contrast  of  the  most  crystalline  form  of 
granite  to  that  of  the  most  common  and  earthy  trap  is  undoubtedly 
great ;  but  each  member  of  the  volcanic  class  is  capable  of  becoming 
porphyritic,  and  the  base  of  the  porphyry  may  be  more  and  more 
crystalline,  until  the  mass  passes  to  the  kind  of  granite  most  nearly 
allied  in  mineral  composition. 

The  minerals  which  constitute  alike  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
rocks  consist,  almost  exclusively,  of  sev^i  elements,  namely,  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron  (see  Table,  p.  479.) ; 
and  these  may  sometimes  exist  in  about  the  same  proportions  in  a 
porous  lava,  a  compact  trap,  or  a  crystalline  granite.  It  may  perhaps 
be  found,  on  farther  examination  —  for  on  this  subject  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  —  that  the  presence  of  these  elements  in  certain  pro- 
portions is  more  favourable  than  in  others  to  their  assuming  a 
crystalline  or  true  granitic  structure ;  but  it  is  also  ascertained  by 
experiment,  that  the  same  materials  may,  under  different  circum- 
stances, form  very  different  rocks.  The  same  lava,  for  example, 
may  be  glassy,  or  scoriaceous,  or  stony,  or  porphyritic,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  rapid  rate  at  which' it  cools ;  and  some  trachytes  and 
syenitic-greenstones  may  doubtless  form  granite  and  syenite,  if  the 
crystallization  take  place  slowly. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  peculiar  nature  and  structure 
of  granite  may  be  due  to  its  retaining  in  it  that  water  which  is  seen 
to  escape  from  lavas  when  they  cool  slowly,  and  consolidate  in  the 
atmosphere.  Boutigny's  experiments  have  shown  that  melted  matter, 
at  a  white  heat,  requires  to  have  its  temperature  lowered  before  it 
can  vapourize  water  ;  and  such  discoveries,  if  they  fail  toexplwi  the 
manner  in  which  granites  have  been  formed,  serve  at  least  to  remind 
us  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  conditions  under  which  plutonic 
and  volcanic  rocks  must  be  produced.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and  authorities  to  prove 
the  gradation  of  the  granitic  into  the  trap  rocks.  On  the  'western 
side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania^  in  Norway,  there  is  a  large  district 
of  trap,  chiefly  greenstone-porphyry  and  syenitic-greenstone,  resting 
on  fossiliferous  strata.  To  this,  on  its  southern  limits  succeeds  a 
region  equally  extensive  of  syenite,  the  passage  from  the  volcanic  to 
the  plutonic  rock  being  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

"  The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,"  says  Dr.  MacCuUoch, 
'^  is  the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ;  but 
sometimes  hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mica.  But  in  many 
places  a  variety  occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of  felspar  and 

♦  E.  de  Beaumont,  Bulletin,  voL  iv.,  2d  ser.,  pp.  1318.  and  132a 
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hornblende;  and  in  examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate  com- 
pound, it  is  observed  in  some  places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at 
length  to  become  undistinguishable  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap 
family.  It  abo  passes  in  the  same  uninterrupted  manner  into  a 
basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft  claystone,  with  a  schistose  tendency 
on  exposure,  in  no  respect  differing  from  those  of  the  trap  islands  of 
the  western  coast"  The  same  author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland 
a  granite  composed  of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz  graduates 
in  an  equally  perfect  manner  into  basalt* 

In  Hungary  there  are  varieties  of  trachyte,  which,  geologically 
speaking,  are  of  modem  origin,  in  which  crystals,  not  only  of  mica, 
but  of  quartz,  are  common,  together  with  felspar  and  hornblende. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  volcanic  masses  may,  at  a  certain 
depth  from  the  surface,  pass  downwards  into  granite. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analogy  in  the  forms  of  certain 
granitic  and  trappean  veins ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  strata  pene- 
trated by  plutonic  rocks  have  suffered  changes  very  similar  to  those 
exhibited  near  the  contact  of  volcanic  dikes.  Thus,  in  Glen  Tilt,  in 
Scotland,  alternating  strata  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  schist  come 
in  contact  with  a  mass  of  granite.  The  contact  does  not  take  place 
as  might  have  been  looked  for,  if  the  granite  had  been  formed  there 
before  the  strata  were  deposited,  in  which  case  the  section  would 
have  appeared  as  in  fig.  686. ;  but  the  union  is  as  represented  in 


Fig.  686. 


Fig.  or. 


Junction  of  granite  and  argitlaceoiu  schiit  in  Glen 
Tilt    (Mac  CuUochOt 

fig.  687.,  the  undulating  outline  of  the  granite  intersecting  different 
strata,  and  occasionally  intruding  itself  in  tortuous  veins  into  the 
beds  of  clay-slate  and  limestone,  from  which  it  differs  so  remarkably 
in  composition.  The  limestone  is  sometimes  changed  in  character 
by  the  proximity  of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins,  and  acquires  a 
more  compact  texture,  like  that  of  homstone  or  chert,  with  a  splintery 
fracture,  and  effervescing  feebly  with  acids. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  688.)  represents  another  junction,  in 
the  same  district,  where  the  granite  sends  forth  so  many  veins  as  to 
reticulate  the  limestone  and  schist,  the  veins  diminishing  towards 


*  SygL  of  GeoL  toL  i  p.  157.  and 

158. 


t  GeoL  Trans.,  1st  series,  voL  iii. 
pL2l. 
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Junction  of  granite  and 
a.  Granite. 
c.  Blue  argillaoeooa  ichiit 


InOlenTilt.    (MacCnlloch.) 
6.  Limettone* 


their  termination  to  the  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  paper  or  a  thread.  In 
soYne  places  fragments  of  granite  appear  entangled,  as  it  wero,  in  the 
limestone,  and  are  not  visibly  connected  with  any  larger  mass ; 
while  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lump  of  the  limestone  is  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  granite.  The  ordinary  colour  of  the  limestone  of 
Glen  Tilt  is  lead  blue,  and  its  texture  large-grained  and  highly 
crystalline ;  but  where  it  approximates  to  the  granite,  particularly 
where  it  is  penetrated  by  the  smaller  veins,  the  cr^rstalline  texture 
disappears,  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  exactly  resembling  that  of 
homstone.  The  associated  argillaceous  schist  often  passes  into 
hornblende  slate,  where  it  approaches  very  near  to  the  granite.* 

The  conversion  of  the  limestone  in  these  and  many  othor  in- 
stances into  a  siliceous  rock,  effervescing  slowly  with  acids,  would 
be  difficult  of  explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  lime- 
stones are  always  impure,  containing  grains  of  quartz,  mica,  or 
felspar  disseminated  through  them.  The  elements  of  these  minerals, 
when  the  rock  has  been  subjected  to  great  heat,  may  have  been 
fused,  and  so  spread  more  uniformly  through  the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  every  gmdation 
from  a  tortuous  vein  to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  dike,  such  as 
intersect  the  tuffs  and  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  Dikes  of 
granite  may  be  seen,  among  other  places,  on  the  southern  flank  of 


•  MacColloch.  GeoL  Trans.,  yoL  iii.  p.a59. 
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Mount  Battock,  one  of  the  Grampums,  the  opposite  walls  sometimes 
preserving  an  exact  parallelism  for  a  considerable  distance. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite  veins  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  are  more  sinuous  in  their  course  than  those  of  trap.  They 
present  similar  shapes  at  the  most  northern  point  of  Sco^and,  and 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  Africa^  as  the  annexed  drawings  will 
show. 


Fig.  689. 


Flf.G90. 


GnuBite  yeint  tnivertinf  cUv  tiaie.  Tmble 
Mounuin,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 


Granite  Tein«  trarertlng  gneiM.  Cape  Wrath. 
(MacCuUoch.>t 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intersect 
another ;  and  sometimes  there  are  three  sets,  as  in  the  environs  of 
Heidelberg,  where  the  granite  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Necker  is 
seen  to  consist  of  three  varieties,  differing  in  colour,  grain,  and 
various  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition.  One  of  these,  which  is 
evidently  the  second  in  age,  is  seen  to  cut  through  an  older  granite ; 
and  another,  still  newer,  traverses  both  the  second  and  the  first 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds  of  granite.  One  of  them,  com- 
posed of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  is  seen  underlying  gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red  granite,  which 
penetrates  the  dark  variety  everywhere  in  veins.J 

The  accompanying  sketches  will  explain  the  manner  in  which 
granite  veins  often  ramify  and  cut  each  other  (figs.  690.  and  691.). 
They  represent  the  manner  in  which  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath,  in 
Sutherlandshire,  is  intersected  by  veins.  Their  light  colour,  strongly 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  hornblende-schist,  here  associated  with 
the  gneiss,  renders  them  very  conspicuous. 

Granite  very-  generally  assumes  a  finer  grain,  and  undergoes  a 
change  in  mineral  composition,  in  the  veins  which  it  sends  into 
contiguous  rocks.  Thus,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  the 
main  body  of  the  Cornish  granite  is  an  aggregate  of  mica,  quartz, 
and  felspar;  but  the  veins  are  sometimes  without  mica,  being  a 
granular  aggregate  of  quartz  and  felspar.     In  other  varieties  quartz 


♦  Capt.  B.  Hall,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc 
Edin.,  ToL  vii. 
t  Western  Islands,  pL  31. 


t  MacCnlloch,  Syst  of  GeoL,  toL  i 
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Gnuiite  Tetna  trarertiDg  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath,  In 


(MacCuUech.) 


prevails  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  both  of  felspar  and  mica ;  in 
others,  the  mica  and  quartz  both  disappear,  and  ^e  yein  is  simply 
composed  of  white  granular  felspar.* 

Fig.  692.  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  veins  in  Cornwall, 
given  by  Messrs.  Von  Oeynhausen  and  Von  Dechen.f    The  main 


Fig.  892. 


Oranite  reins  passing  tlirough  hornblende  slate,  CarnsIlTer  Core,  Cornwall. 

body  of  the  granite  here  is  of  a  porphjritic  appearance,  with  large 
crystals  of  felspar ;  but  in  the  veins  it  is  fine-grained,  and  without 
these  large  crystals.  The  general  height  of  the  veins  is  from  16  to 
20  feet,  but  some  are  much  higher. 

In  the  Valorsine,  a  valley  not  far  from  Mont  Blanc  in  Swit- 
zerland, an  ordinary  granite,  consisting  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica, 
sends  forth  veins  into- a  talcose  gneiss  (or  stratified  protogine),  and 
in  some  places  lateral  ramifications  are  thrown  off  from  the  principal 
veins  at  right  angles  (see  fig.  693.),  the  veins,  especially  the  minute 
ones,  being  finer  grained  than  the  granite  in  mass. 

It  is  here  remarked,  that  the  schist  and  granite,  as  they  approach, 
seem  to  exercise  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other,  for  both 


*  On  G^oL  of  Cornwall,  Camb.  Trans, 
voli  p.  124. 
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Vehu  of  granite  In  talcoM  fneUt.    (L.  A.  Neckar.) 

UDdergo  a  modification  of  mineral  character.  The  granite,  still 
remaining  nnstratified,  becomes  charged  with  green  particles ;  and 
the  talcose  gneiss  assumes  a  granitiform  structure  without  losing  its 
stratification.* 

Professor  Eeilhau  drew  my  attention  to  sereral  localities  in  the 
country  near  Christiania,  where  the  mineral  character  of  gneiss 
appears  to  have  been  afiected  by  a  granite  of  much  newer  origin, 
for  some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact.  The  gneiss,  without 
losing  its  laminated  structure,  seems  to  have  become  charged  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  felspar,  and  that  of  a  redder  colour,  than  the 
felspar  usually  belonging  to  the  gneiss  of  Norway. 

Granite,  syenite,  and  those  porphyries  which  have  a  granitiform 
structure,  in  short  all  plutonic  rocks,  are  frequently  observed  to 
contain  metals,  at  or  near  their  junction  with  stratified  formations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  which  traverse  stratified  rocks  are,  as 
a  general  law,  more  metalliferous  near  such  junctions  than  in  other 
positicms.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  these  metals  may  have 
been  spread  in  a  gaseous  form  through  the  fused  mass,  and  that  the 
contact  of  another  rock,  in  a  different  state  of  temperature,  or  some- 
times the  existence  of  rents  in  other  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  may  have 
caused  the  sublimation  of  the  metals.f 

There  are  many  instances,  as  at  Markerud,  near  Christiania,  in 
Norway,  where  the  strike  of  the  beds  has  not  been  deranged 
throughout  a  large  area  by  the  intrusion  of  granite,  both  in  large 
masses  and  in  veins.  This  fact  is  considered  by  some  geologists  to 
militate  against  the  theory  of  the  forcible  injection  of  granite  in  a 
fluid  state.  But  it  may  be  stated  in  reply,  that  ramifying  dikes  of 
trap  also,  which  almost  all  now  admit  to  have  been  once  fluid,  pass 
through  the  same  fossiliferous  strata,  near  Christiania,  without 
deranging  their  strike  or  dip.  X 

The  real  or  apparent  isolation  of  large  or  small  masses  of  granite 
detached  from  the  main  body,  as  at  a,  b,  fig.  694.,  and  above,  fig. 
688.,  and  a,  fig.  693.,  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  irre- 

*  Necker,  rar  la  Val.  de  Valorsine,  f  decker,  Froceedings  of  Geol.  Soc 

Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Phys.  de  Gen^ye,  No.  26.  p.  392. 

1828.    I  Tisited,  in  1832,  the  spot  re-  }  See   Keilhau*8    Gea 

fenred  to  in  fig.  693.  Christiania,  1838.        _    ^_ 
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General  Tiew  of  joncUon  of  granite  and  ichiat  of  rhe  Valoraine. 
(L,  A.  Necker.) 

concilable  with  the  doctrine  usually  taught  respecting  yeins;  but 
many  of  them  may,  in  fact,  be  sections  of  root-staped  prolongations 
of  granite ;  while,  in  other  cases,  they  may  in  reality  be  detached 
portions  of  rock  having  the  plutonic  structure.  For  there  may 
have  been  spots  in  the  midst  of  the  invaded  strata,  in  which  there 
was  an  assemblage  of  materials  more  fusible  than  the  rest,  or  more 
fitted  to  combine  readily  into  some  form  of  granite. 

Veins  of  pure  quartz  are  often  found  in  granite  as  in  manj 
stratified  rocks,  but  they  are  not  traceable,  like  veins  of  granite  or 
trap,  to  large  bodies  of  ro^  of  similar  composition.  They  appear 
to  have  been  cracks,  into  which  siliceous  matter  was  infiltered. 
Such  segregation,  as  it  is  called,  can  sometimes  be  shown  to  have 
clearly  taken  place  long  subsequently  to  the  original  consolidation 
of  the  containing  rock.  Thus,  for  example,  I  observed  in  the 
gneiss  of  Tronstad  Strand,  near  Drammen,  in  Norway,  the  annexed 
section  on  the  beach.  It  appears  that  the  alternating  strata  of 
whitish  granitiform  gneiss  and  black  hornblende-schist  were  first  cut 

through  by  a  greenstone  dike, 
about  2^  feet  wide ;  then  the 
crack  a  b  passed  through  all 
these  rocks,  and  was  filled  ap 
with  quartz.  The  opposite 
walls  of  the  vein  are  in  some 
parts  incrusted  with  trans- 
parent crystals  of  quartz,  the 
middle  of  the  vein  being  filled 
up  with  conmion  opaque  white 
quartz. 

We  have  seen  that  the  vol- 
canic formations  have  been 
called  overlying,  because  they  not  only  penetrate  others  but  spread 
over  them.  Mr.  Necker  has  proposed  to  call  the  granites  the 
underlying  igneous  rocks,  and  the  distinction  here  indicated  is 
highly  characteristic.  It  was  indeed  supposed  by  some  of  the 
earlier  observers,  that  the  granite  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  was 
intercalated  in  mountain  masses  between  the  primary  or  paleozoic 
strata  of  that  country,  so  as  to  overlie  fossiliferpus  shale  and  lime- 


Fig.  G95. 


Gneift. 


a,  b.  Quarts  rein  passing  through  gneiss  and  green- 
stone, Tronstad  Strand,  near  Christiaiiia. 
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Stone.  But  although  the  granite  sends  veins  into  these  foaailiferous 
rocksy  and  is  decidedly  posterior  in  origin,  its  actual  superposition 
in  mass  has  been  disproved  by  Professor  Keilhau,  whose  obser- 
vations on  this  controverted  point  I  had  opportunities  in  1837  of 
verifying.  There  are,  however,  on  a  smaller  scale,  certain  beds  of 
euritic  porphyry,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in  thickness, 
which  pass  into  granite,  and  deserve  perhaps  to  be  classed  as 
plutonic  rather  than  trappean  rocks,  which  may  truly  be  described 
as  interposed  conformably  between  fossiliferous  strata,  as  the  por- 
phyries (a,  c,  fig.  696.),  which  divide  the  bituminous  shales  and 


Earitic  porphyry  alternating  with  primary  foMlliferoua  itiata, 

argillaceous  limestones,  //.  But  some  of  these  same  porphyries  are 
partially  unconformable,  as  6,  and  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
others  also,  notwithstanding  their  appearance  of  interstratification, 
have  been  forcibly  injected.  Some  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  above 
mentioned  are  highly  quartzose^  others  very  felspathic.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  masses  are  more  voluminous,  they  become  more 
granitic  in  their  texture^  less  conformable,  and  even  begin  to  send 
forth  veins  into  contiguous  strata.  In  a  word,  we  have  here  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  intermediate  gradations  between  volcanic 
and  plutonic  rocks,  not  only  in  their  mineralogical  composition  and 
structure,  but  also  in  their  relations  of  position  to  associated  form- 
ations. If  the  term  overlying  can  in  this  instance  be  applied  to  a 
plutonic  rock,  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  that  rock  begins  to  acquire 
a  trappean  aspect. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat^  which  in  every  active 
volcano  extends  downwards  to  indefinite  depths,  must  produce 
simultaneously  very  different  effects  near  the  surface  and  far  below 
it;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  rocks  resulting  from  the  crystal- 
lizing of  fused  matter  under  a  pressure  of  several  thousand  feet, 
much  less  miles,  of  the  earth's  crust  can  resemble  those  formed  at  or 
near  the  surface.  Hence  the  production  at  great  depths  of  a  class 
of  rocks  analogous  to  the  volcanic,  and  yet  differing  in  many  par- 
ticulars, might  also  have  been  predicted,  even  had  we  no  plutonic 
formations  to  account  for.  How  well  these  agree,  both  in  their 
positive  and  negative  characters,  with  the  theory  of  their  deep 
subterranean  origin,  the  student  will  be  able  to  judge  by  considering 
the  descriptions  already  given. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
rocks  were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series,  we  ought  to 
find  in  mountain  chains  volcanic  dikes  passing  upwards  into  lava 

pp 
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and  downwards  into  granite.  But  we  may  answer  that  our  Tertical 
sections  are  nsnally  of  small  extent ;  and  if  we  find  in  certain  places 
a  transition  from  trap  to  porons  laya^  and  in  others  a  passage  hxaa 
granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  this  eridence. 
The  prodigious  extent  of  denudation  which  has  been  alieadj  de- 
monstrated to  haye  occurred  at  former  periods,  win  reconcile  the 
student  to  the  belief  that  crystalline  rocks  of  high  antiquity,  al- 
though deep  in  the  earth's  crust  when  originally  formed,  may  have 
become  uncoyered  and  exposed  at  the  surfJEU^.  Their  actual  de- 
yation  aboye  the  sea  may  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  to  which 
we  haye  attributed  the  upheayal  of  marine  strata,  eyen  to  the 
summits  of  some  mountain  chains.  But  to  these  and  other  topics,  I 
shall  reyert  when  speaking,  in  the  next  chapter,  of  the  rel&tiye  ages 
of  dififerent  masses  of  granite. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIV. 

ON  THE  DIFFEBENT  AGES  OF  THE  PLUTONIO  SOCKS. 

Difficulty  in  aMertammg  the  precise  age  of  a  plntonic  rook— Test  of  age  by  relative 
position — Test  by  intnuion  and  ahenition — Test  by  mineral  compooition  — . 
Test  by  included  fragments — Recent  and  Pliocene  plntonic  rocks,  why  invisible 
— Tertiary  plntonic  rocks  in  the  Andes — Granite  altering  Cretaceous  rocks  ^ 
Granite  altering  Lias  in  the  Alps  and  in  Skye — Granite  of  Dartmoor  altering 
Carboniferous  strata— Granite  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period — Syenite 
altering  Silurian  strata  iq  Norway — Blending  of  the  same  with  gneiss— Most 
ancient  ploUmic  rocks— Gmnite  protruded  in  a  solid  fonn<— On  the  probable  age 
of  the  granites  of  Arrao,  in  Scotland. 

When  we  adopt  the  igneous  theory  of  granite,  as  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  plntonic  rocks  have  originated 
at  successive  periods  b^ieath  the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  greater  difficuhj  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
age  of  such  rocks,  than  in  the  case  of  volcanic  and  fossiliferous  form- 
ations. We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of 
each  contemporaneous  volcanic  rock  was  derived,  either  from  lavas 
poured  out  upon  the  ancient  surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  tuffs  and  conglomerates,  also  deposited  at  the 
surface,  and  either  containing  organic  remains  themselves,  or  inter- 
calated between  strata  containing  fossils.  But  all  these  tests  fail 
when  we  endeavour  to  fix  the  chronology  of  a  rock  which  has  crys- 
tallized from  a  state  of  fusion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  that 
case^  we  are  reduced  to  the  following  tests :  1st,  relative  position ; 
2dly,  intrusion,  and  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ;  3dly,  mineral 
characters ;  4thly,  included  fragments. 

Test  of  age  by  relative  position. — Unaltered  fossiliferous  strata  of 
every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plntonic  rocks ;  as 
at  Christiania^  in  Norway,  where  the  Newer  FHocene  deposits  rest 
on  granite ;  in  Auvergne,  where  the  freshwater  Eocene  strata,  and 
at  Heidelberg,  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  New  Bed  sandstone  occupy 
a  similar  place.  In  all  these,  and  similar  instances,  inferiority  in 
position  is  connected  with  the  superior  antiquity  of  granite.  The 
crystalline  rock  was  solid  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  super- 
imposed, and  the  latter  usually  contain  in  them  rounded  pebbles  of 
the  subjacent  granite. 

Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration. — But  when  plntonic  rocks  send 
veins  into  strata^  and  alter  them  near  the  point  of  contact,  in  the 
manner  before  described  (p.  671.),  it  is  clear  thal^  like  intrusive 
traps,  they  are  newer  than  the  strata  which  they  invade  and  alter. 
Examples  of  the  implication  of  this  test  will  be  given  in  the  sequel 
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Test  by  mineral  camposiHan. — Notwithstanding  a  general  nni- 
formitj  in  the  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chap- 
ter that  there  are  many  varieties,  such  as  Syenite,  Talooee  granite, 
and  others.  One  of  these  yarieties  is  sometimes  found  ezclusiyelj 
prevailing  throughout  an  extensive  region,  where  it  preserves  a 
homogeneous  character ;  so  that^  having  ascertained  its  relative  age 
in  one  place,  we  can  easily  recognize  its  identity  in  others,  and  thus 
determine  from  a  single  section  the  chronological  relations  of  large 
mountain  masses.  Having  observed,  for  example,  that  the  syenitic 
granite  of  Norway,  in  which  the  mineral  called  zircon  abounds^  has 
altered  the  Silurian  strata  wherever  it  is  in  contact^  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  other  masses  of  the  same  zircon-syenite  in  the  south 
of  Norway  to  the  same  era. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  different  granites  might,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  determined  by  their  mineral  characters  alone ;  syenite, 
for  instance,  or  granite  with  hornblende,  being  more  modern  than 
common  or  micaceous  granite.  But  modern  investigations  have  proved 
these  generalizations  to  have  been  premature.  The  syenitic  granite 
of  Norway  already  alluded  to  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Silurian 
strata,  which  it  traverses  and  idters,  or  may  belong  to  the  Old  Red 
sandstone  period ;  whereas  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  although  con- 
sisting of  mica»  quartz,  and  felspar,  is  newer  than  the  coaL  (See 
p.  586.). 

Test  by  included  fragments, — This  criterion  can  rarely  be  of  much 
importance,  because  the  fragments  involved  in  granite  are  usuaUy  so 
much  altered,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  with  certunty  to  the  rocks 
whence  they  were  derived.  In  the  White  Mountains^  in  North 
America,  according  to  Professor  Hubbard,  a  granite  vein,  traversing 
granite,  contains  fragments  of  slate  and  trap  which  must  have  fallen 
into  the  fissure  when  the  fused  materials  of  the  vein  were  injected 
from  below*,  and  thus  the  granite  is  shown  to  be  newer  than  certain 
superficial  slaty  and  trappean  formations. 

Recent  and  FUocene  plutonic  rocksy  why  invisible.  —  The  explana- 
tions already  given  in  the  29th  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  probable 
relation  of  die  plutonic  to  the  volcanic  formations,  will  naturally  lead 
the  reader  to  infer,  that  rocks  of  the  one  class  can  never  be  produced 
at  or  near  the  surface  without  some  members  of  the  other  being 
formed  below  simultaneously,  or  soon  afterwards.  It  is  not  nnoom- 
mon  for  lava-streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to  cool  in  the 
open  air ;  and  where  they  are  of  great  depth,  a  much  longer  period. 
The  melted  matter  poured  frt>m  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1759^ 
which  accumulated  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was 
found  to  retain  a  high  temperature  half  a  century  after  the  eruption.f 
We  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  great  masses  of  subterranean  lava 
may  remain  in  a  red-hot  or  incandescent  state  in  the  volcanic  foci 
for  immense  periods,  and  the  process  of  refrigeration  may  be  ex- 
tremely graduaL     Sometimes,  indeed,  this  process  may  be  retarded 

•  SilUman's  Joonu,  No,  69.  p.  123.  t  Bee  <*IVinciple8,*  Imdup,  •<  Jorana* 
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for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the  accession  of  fireah  supplies  of  beat ; 
for  we  find  tbat  the  lava  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari 
Talanda^  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years ;  and  we  maj  suppose  this  fluid  mass  to  communicate 
with  some  caldron  or  reservoir  of  fused  matter  below.  In  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an  emission  of  lava  once  in 
everj  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the  lava  below  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  been  permanently  in  a  state  of  liquefaction.  If  then  it  be  a 
reasonable  conjecture,  that  about  2000  volcanic  eruptions  occur  in 
the  course  of  every  century,  either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea  or 
beneath  them*,  it  will  follow,  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic  rock 
generated,  or  in  progress  during  the  Recent  epoch,  must  already  have 
been  considerable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks  originate  at  some  depth  in  the  earth's 
crust,  they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human  observation,  by 
subsequent  upheaval  and  denudation.  Between  the  period  when  a 
plutonic  rock  crystallizes  in  the  subterranean  regions  and  the  era  of 
its  protrusion  at  any  single  point  of  the  surface,  one  or  two  geological 
periods  must  usually  intervene.  Hence,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  Recent  or  Newer  Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assume  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  for  great  upheaval  and 
denudation.  A  plutonic  rock,  therefore,  must,  in  general,  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  relatively  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  forma- 
tions, before  it  becomes  extensively  visible.  As  we  know  that  the 
upheaval  of  land  has  been  sometimes  accompanied  in  South  America 
by  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  enussion  of  lava,  we  may  conceive  the 
more  ancient  plutonic  rocks  to  be  forced  upwards  to  the  surface  by 
the  newer  rocks  of  the  same  class  formed  successively  below, — sub- 
terposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superposition  in  ike  sedimentary 
rocks,  being  usually  characteristic  of  a  newer  origin. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  697.X  '^  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  inverted  order  in  which  sedimentary  and  plutonic  forma- 
tions may  occur  in  the  earth's  crust. 

The  oldest  plutonic  rock.  No.  I.,  has  been  upheaved  at  successive 
periods  until  it  has  become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-chain. 
This  protrusion  of  No.  L  has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency 
which  produced  the  newer  plutonic  rocks  Nos.  IL  IIL  and  IV. 
Part  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  strata,  No.  1.,  have  also  been  raised 
to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Recent  strata  No.  4.  and  the  Recent  granite  or  plutonic  rock 
No.  lY.  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although 
of  contemporaneous  date.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  con- 
vulsions of  many  periods  will  be  required  before  Recent  granite,  or 
granite  of  the  human  period,  will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form  the 
highest  ridges  and  central  axes  of  mountain-chains.    During  that 

•  "Principles,**  Index,  "  Volcanic  Eroptions." 
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lime  the  BeeetU  strata  No.  4.  might  be  coTered  by  a  great  many 
oewer  sedimentary  formations. 

Eocene  granite  and  phUonic  rocks, — In  a  former  part  of  this 
volume  (p.  231.),  the  great  nnmmulitic  formation  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  was  referred  to  the  Eocene  period,  and  it  follows  that  those 
vast  moyements  which  have  raised  fossiliferoos  rocks  from  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  level 
have  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  epoch. 
Here»  therefore,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find  hypogene 
formations  of  Eocene  date  breaking  out  in  the  central  axis  or  most 
disturbed  region  of  the  loftiest  chain  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  even  ihe^yseh^  or  upper  portion  of  the  nummulitic 
series,  has  been  occasionidly  invaded  by  plutonic  rocks,  and  converted 
into  crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class.  There  can  .be  little 
doubt  tiiat  even  the  talcose  granite  or  gneiss  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  has 
been  in  a  fused  or  pasty  state  since  iheflyich  was  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  question  as  to  its  age  is  not  so  much 
whether  it  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  granite  or  gneiss,  as  whether  it 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  epoch. 

Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the  region 
of  the  Andes,  during  the  Post*Pliocene  period.  In  some  part,  there- 
fore, of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover  tertiary  plutonic  rocks 
laid  open  to  view.  What  we  already  know  of  the  structure  of  the 
Chilian  Andes  seems  to  realize  this  expectation.  In  a  transverse 
section,  examined  by  Mr.  Darwin,  between  Valparaiso  and  Mendoza, 
the  Cordillera  was  found  to  consist  of  two  separate  and  parallel 
chains,  formed  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  different  ages,  the  strata  in 
both  resting  on  plutonic  rocks,  by  which  they  have  been  altered. 
In  the  western  or  oldest  rangei,  called  the  Peuquenes,  are  black  cal- 
careous clay-slates,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  which  are  shells  of  the  genera  GrypluBOy  TurriteUoy  Te- 
rebraiula^  and  Ammoniie.  These  rocks  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
age  of  the  central  parts  of  the  secondary  series  of  Europe.  They 
are  penetrated  and  altered  by  dikes  and  mountain  masses  of  a  plu- 
tonic rock,  which  has  the  texture  of  ordinary  granite,  but  rarely 
contains  quarts,  being  a  compound  of  albite  and  hornblende. 

The  second  or  eastern  chain  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  of  vast  thickness^  the  materials  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  ruins  of  the  western  chain.  The  pebbles  of  the  conglome- 
rates are,  for  the  most  part,  rounded  £ragmentsi  of  the  fossiliferous 
slates  before  mentioned.  The  resemblance  of  the  whole  series  to 
certain  tertiary  deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  only  in 
mineral  character,  but  in  the  imbedded  lignite  and  silicified  woods, 
leads  to  the  conjecture  that  they  also  are  tertiary.  Yet  these  strata 
are  not  only  associated  with  trap  rocks  and  volcanic  tuffs,  but  are  also 
altered  by  a  granite  consisting  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  talc.  They  are 
traversed,  moreover,  by  dikes  of  the  same  granite,  and  by  numerous 
veins  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  silver,  and  gold ;  aU  of  which  can  be 
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traced  to  the  underlying  granite.*  We  have,  therefore,  strong 
ground  to  presume  that  the  plutonic  rock  here  exposed  on  a  laige 
scale  in  the  Chilian  Andes  is  of  later  date  than  certain  terda^ 
formations. 

But  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  of  the  subterranean  origin  of 
the  hjpogene  formations  would  be  untenable,  if  the  snppoeed  fact 
here  alluded  to,  of  the  appearance  of  tertiary  granite  at  the  sarfaoe 
was  not  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  considerable  ]xpse 
of  time  must  intervene  between  the  formation  of  plutonic  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks  in  the  nether  regions^  and  their  emergence  at  the  snr. 
face.  For  a  long  series  of  subterranean  moTcments  must  occur 
before  such  rocks  can  be  uplifted  into  the  atmosph^^  or  the  ocean; 
and,  before  they  can  be  rendered  visible  to  man,  some  strata  which 
previously  covered  them  must  usually  have  been  stripped  off  by  de- 
nudation. 

We  know  that  in  the  Bay  of  Balsa  in  1638,  in  Cutch  in  1819, 
and  on  several  occasions  in  Peru  and  Chili,  since  the  commenoemait 
of  the  present  century,  the  permanent  upheaval  or  subsidence  of  land 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  emission  of  lava  at  one  or 
more  points  in  the  same  volcanic  r^on.  From  these  and  other 
examples  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  earth'g 
crust,  operations  by  which  sea  is  converted  into  land,  and  land  into 
sea,  are  a  part  only  of  the  consequences  of  subterranean  igneous 
action.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  action  conaiats,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  baking,  and  occasionally  the  liquefaction,  of  rocks, 
causing  them  to  assume,  in  some  cases  a  larger,  in  others  a  smaller 
volume  than  before  the  application  of  heat  It  consists  also  in  the 
generation  of  gases,  and  their  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  injection 
of  liquid  matter  into  rents  formed  in  superincumbent  rocka  The 
prodigious  scale  on  which  these  subterranean  causes  have  operated 
in  Sicily  since  the  deposition  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  will  be 
appreciated,  when  we  remember  that  throughout  half  the  surface  of 
that  island  such  strata  are  met  with,  raised  to  the  height  of  from  50 
to  that  of  2000  and  even  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  same  island  also  the  older  rocks  which  are  contiguous  to  these 
marine  tertiary  strata  must  have  undergone,  within  the  same  period, 
a  similar  amount  of  upheavaL 

The  like  observations  may  be  extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period,  the 
entire  European  area,  including  some  of  the  central  and  very  lof^ 
portions  of  the  Alps  themselves,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  f,  has, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  emerged  from  the  deep  to  its 
present  altitude ;  and  even  those  tracts  whidi  were  already  dry  land 
before  the  Eocene  era  have  almost  everywhere  acquired  additional 
height*  A  large  amount  of  subsidence  has  also  occurred  during  the 
same  period,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  spaces  which  have 

*  Darwin,  pp.  390.  406.;  second  edh>  f  See  map  of  Europe  sad  eicpkaft- 
tion,  p.  819.  tion,  in  Principles,  book  L 
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either  become  the  receptacles  of  sunken  fragments  of  the  earth's 
crust,  or  hare  been  rendered  capable  of  supporting  other  fragments 
at  a  much  greater  height  than  before,  must  be  so  great  that  they 
probably  equal,  if  not  exceed  in  volume,  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe.  We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  ask  what  amount  of  change 
of  equivalent  importance  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred  in  the 
earth's  crust  within  an  equal  quantity  of  time  anterior  to  the  Eocene 
epoch.  They  who  contend  for  the  more  intense  energy  of  subter- 
ranean causes  in  the  remoter  eras  of  the  earth's  history  may  find 
it  more  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question  than  they  anti- 
cipated. 

The  principal  effect  of  volcanic  action  in  the  nether  regions  during 
the  tertiary  period  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  upheaval  to  the 
surface  of  hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  carboni- 
ferous. The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal  vio- 
lence, might  upraise  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  many 
secondary  periods ;  and,  if  the  same  force  should  still  continue  to  ac^ 
the  next  convulsions  might  bring  up  to  the  day  the  tertiary  and 
recent  hypogene  rocks.  In  the  course  of  such  changes  many  of  the 
existing  s^mentary  strata  would  suffer  greatly  by  denudation,  * 
others  might  assume  a  metamorphic  structure,  or  become  melted 
down  into  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks.  Meanwhile  the  deposition 
of  a  vast  thickness  of  new  strata  would  not  fail  to  take  place  during 
the  upheaval  and  partial  destruction  of  the  older  rocks.  But  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  this  volume  for  a 
fuller  explanation  of  these  views. 

Cretaceous  period. — It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that 
chalk,  as  well  as  lias,  has  been  altered  by  granite  in  the  eastern 
Pyrenees.     Whether  such  granite  be  cretaceous  or  tertiary  cannot 

easily  be  decided.    Suppose  6,  Cy  d^  fig* 
Fig.  698.  ^     693,^  to  be  three  members  of  the  Cre- 

taceous series^  the  lowest  of  which,  b^ 
has  been  altered  by  the  granite  A,  the 
modifying  influence   not   having  ex- 
tended so  far    as  c,  or  having  but 
slightly  affected  its  lowest  beds.    Now 
it  can  rarely  be  possible  for  the  geolo- 
gist to  decide  whether  the  beds  d  existed  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion 
of  A,  and  alteration  of  b  and  tf,  or  whether  they  were  subsequently 
thrown  down  upon  c. 

But  as  some  Cretaceous  and  even  tertiary  rocks  have  been  raised 
to  the  height  of  more  than  9000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not 
assume  that  plutonic  formations  of  the  same  periods  may  not  have 
been  brought  up  and  exposed  by  denudation,  at  the  height  of  2000 
or  3000  feet  on  the  flanks  of  that  chain. 

Period  of  OoUte  and  Lias. — In  the  department  of  the  Hautes 
Alpes,  in  France,  near  Vizille,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  traced  a  black 
argillaceous  limestone,  charged  with  belemnit^s,  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  a  mass  of  granite.  Here  the  limestone  begins  to  put  on  a  granular 
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texture,  but  is  extremely  fine-grained.  When  nearer  the  junction  it 
becomes  grej,  and  has  a  saccharoid  structure.  In  another  locality, 
near  Champoleon,  a  granite  composed  of  quartz,  black  mica,  and 
rose-coloured  felspar  is  observed  partly  to  overlie  the  secondary 
rocks,  producing  an  alteration  which  extends  for  about  30  feet 
downwards,  diminishing  in  the  beds  which  lie  farthest  from  the 

granite.  (See  fig.  699.)  In 
j^^  ^^  M      the  altered  mass  the  argil- 

laceous beds  are  hardened, 
the  limestone  is  saccharoid, 
the  grits  quartzose,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  is  a 
thin  layer  of  an  imperfect 
granite.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant circumstance  that 
near  the  point  of  contact, 
both  the  granite  and  the 
secondary  rocks  become 
metalliferous,  and  oontain 
nests  and  small  veins  of 
blende^  galena^  iron,  and 
copper  pyrites.  The  stra- 
tified rocks  become  harder 
and  more  crystalline,  but 
the  granite,  on  the  contrary,  softer  and  less  perfectly  crystallized 
near  the  junction.* 

Although  the  granite  is  incumbent  in  the  above  secticm  (fig.  699.)^ 
we  cannot  assume  that  it  overflowed  the  strata,  for  the  disturbances 
of  the  rocks  are  so  great  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  that  they  seldom 
retain  the  position  which  they  must  originally  have  occupied. 

A  considerable  mass  of  syenite,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  is  described  by 
Dr.  MacCulloch  as  intersecting  limestone  and  shale,  which  are  of  the 
age  of  the  lias.f  The  limestone,  which  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  granite  contains  shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  its 
junction,  where  it  has  been  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble.} 
At  Predazzo,  in  the  Tyrol,  secondary  strata,  some  of  which  are 
limestones  of  the  Oolitic  period,  have  been  traversed  and  altered  by 
plutonic  rocks,  one  portion  of  which  is  an  augitic  porphyry,  which 
passes  insensibly  into  granite.  The  limestone  is  changed  into  gra- 
nular marble,  with  a  band  of  serpentine  at  the  junction.§ 

Carboniferous  period,  —  The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire, 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  plutonic 
rocks,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  culm- 
measures  of  that  county,  which  from  their  position,  and,  as  containing 


Junctioo  of  graoite  wtth  Jurastlc  or  Oolite  strata  In  the 
Alpe,  uear  Cbampoleoo. 


*  Elie  de  Beanmont,  sor  les  Mon- 
tagnes  de  rOiMDS,  &c.  M£m.  de  la 
Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat  de  Paris,  torn.  v. 

t  Mnrchiaon,  GeoL  Trans.  2d  series, 
voL  IL  part  iL  pp.  811 — 321. 


X  Western  Islands*   Toi    L  p.  S9a 
plate  IS^  figs.  3,  4. 

§  Yon  Bach,  Annales  de  Chimie,  &c. 
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tme  coal-plants,  are  regarded  bj  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R. 
Murchison  as  members  of  the  true  carboniferous  series.  This  granite, 
like  the  sjenitic  granite  of  Christiania,  has  broken  through  the  stra- 
tified formations  without  much  changing  their  strike.  Hence,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Dartmoor,  the  successive  members  of  the  culm- 
measures  abut  against  the  granite,  and  become  metamorphic  as  thej 
approach.  These  strata  are  also  penetrated  bj  granite  veins,  and 
plutonic  dikes,  called  *^  elvans."  *  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  pro- 
bably of  the  same  date,  and,  therefore,  as  modern  as  the  Carboniferous 
strata,  if  not  much  newer. 

Silurian  period, — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  granite  near 
Ghristiania>  in  Norway,  is  of  newer  origin  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
that  region.  Yon  Buch  first  announced,  in  1813,  the  discovery  of  its 
poeteriority  in  date  to  limestones  containing  orthocerata  and  trilobites. 
The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins  into  the  shale 
and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata^  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  contact  both  of  these  veins  and  the  central 
mass  from  which  they  emanate.  (See  p.  577.)  Von  Buch  supposed 
that  the  plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and 
that  large  masses  of  granite  were  sometimes  incumbent  upon  the 
strata ;  but  this  idea  was  erroneous,  and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
beds  of  shale  and  limestone  often  dip  towards  the  granite  up  to  the 
point  of  contact^  appearing  as  if  they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as 
at  a,  fig.  700.,  and  then  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
mountain,  as  at  6,  dip  away  from  the  same  granite.  When  the 
junctions,  however,  are  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plu- 
tonic rock  intrudes  itself  in  veins,  and  nowhere  covers  the  fossiliferous 
strata  in  large  overlying  masses,  as  is  so  commoi^y  the  case  with 
trappean  formations.t 

Fig.  700. 


Silurian.  Granite.  Silurian  ttraU. 

Now  this  granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into  an  ancient  forma 
tion  of  gneiss ;  and  the  relations  of  the  plutonic  rock  and  the  gneiss, 
at  their  junction,  are  full  of  interest  when  we  duly  consider  the  wide 
difference  of  epoch  which  must  have  separated  their  origin. 

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  following 
facts: — The  fossiliferous,  or  Silurian,  flbds  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined  strata  of  which 
had  been  denuded  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  superimposed 

^  Proceed.  GeoL  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  562.;     works  of  Keilhau,  with  whom  I  ex- 
and  Trans.  2d  ser.  vol.  y.  p.  686.  amined  this  country. 

t  See  the  Giea  Norregica  and  other 
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Fig.  701. 

Silurian  ttnU. 


Gnefu.  Granite.  GnrUs, 

Granite  lending  veins  Into  Sllarlan  itraU  and  Gnetit,—  Chriitiania,  Norway. 

(see  fig.  701.).  The  signs  of  denudation  are  twofold;  first,  the 
surface  of  the  gneiss  is  seen  occasionally,  on  the  removal  of  the 
newer  beds,  containing  organic  remains,  to  be  worn  and  smoothed ; 
secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss  have  been  found  in  some  of  these  Silurian 
strata.  Between  the  origin,  therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite 
there  intervened,  first,  the  period  when  the  strata  of  fra^aa  were 
denuded ;  secondly,  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  de- 
posits. Yet  the  granite  produced  after  this  long  interval  is  often  so 
intimately  blended  with  the  ancient  gneiss,  at  the  point  of  junction, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  line  of 
separation  between  them ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  tortuous 
veins  of  granite  pass  freely  through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in 
threads,  as  if  the  older  rock  had  offered  no  resistance  to  their  passage. 
It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  the  gneiss  was  softened 
and  more  or  less  melted  when  penetrated  by  the  granite.  But  had 
such  junctions  alone  been  visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  other 
sections,  how  long  a  period  elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of  the 
gneiss  and  the  injection  of  this  granite,  we  might  have  suspected 
that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely  solidified,  or  had  not  yet  assumed  its 
complete  metamorphic  character  when  invaded  by  the  plutonic  rock. 
From  this  example  we  may  learn  how  impossible  it  is  to  conjecture 
whether  certain  granites  in  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  which 
send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  are  primary,  or 
whether  they  may  not  belong  to  some  secondary  or  tertiary  period. 

Oldest  granites. — It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine  was 
very  general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  primitive^  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimentary  strata, 
and  before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see  above,  p.  9.).  Bat  so 
greatly  are  our  views  no,w  changed,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
point  out  a  single  mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  all 
the  known  fossiliferous  deposits.  Could  we  discover  some  Lower 
Cambrian  strata  resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alter- 
ations at  the  point  of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veinsi,  we 
might  then  affirm  the  ^tonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the 
oldest  known  fossiliferous  strata.  Still  it  would  be  presumptuous, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  466.),  to  suppose  that  when  a 
small  part  only  of  the  globe  has  been  investigated,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the  crust  of  our  planet  Even 
when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume  that  there  never  were  any 
antecedent  strata  containing  organic  remains,  which  may  have 
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become  metamorphic.  If  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a  conglo- 
merate of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  may  then  feel  assured  that 
the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the  Lower  Cambrian  formation. 
But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely  Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian, 
the  fundamental  granite,  although  of  high  antiquity,  may  be  posterior 
in  date  to  known  fossiliferous  formations. 

Protrusion  of  solid  granite. — In  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near 
Brora,  common  granite,  composcid  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  elevated 
to  the  surface  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.* 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Mhrchison  conceive  that  this  granite 
has  been  upheaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the 
submarine  deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in  con- 
tact, it  has  fractured  them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of 
junction.  This  breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and 
limestone,  witii  fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous 
cement,  llie  secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite, 
are  but  slightly  disturbed,  but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the 
amount  of  dislocation  becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid  hypogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  un* 
stratified,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce 
through  yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account 
for  many  geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for 
example,  at  Weinbohla  and  Hohnstein,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a 
mass  of  granite  has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Oolitic  periods  for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards 
square.  It  appears  clearly  from  a  memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this 
subject  f,  that  the  granite  was  thrust  into  its  actual  position  when 
solid.  There  are  no  intersecting  veins  at  the  junction, — no  alteration 
as  if  by  heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing,  and  a  breccia  in  some 
places,  in  which  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with  broken  fragments 
of  the  secondary  rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both  the  lias  and 
chalk,  so  the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the  cretaceous  era. 

Relative  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran.^^Jn  this  island,  the  largest 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  plu- 
tonic,  and  metamorphic,  are  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a 
very  small  area,  and  with  their  peculiar  characters  strongly  con- 
trasted. In  the  north  of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks. 
(See  section,  fig.  702.).  On  the  fianks  of  the  same  mountains  are 
chloritic-schists,  blue  roofing-slate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  metamor- 
phic order  (No.  1.),  into  which  the  granite  (No.  2.)  sends  veins. 
This  granite,  therefore,  is  newer  than  the  hypogene  schists  (No.  1.), 
which  it  penetrates. 

These  schists  are  highly  inclined.     Upon  them  rest  beds  of  con- 

*  MoTchiflOD,  QeoL  Thms.,  2d  series,  f  Geognostiflciie  WanderaDgeii,  Leip- 
ToL  iL  pw  307.  zig,  1838. 
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glomerate  and  sandstone  (No.B.\  which  are  referable  to  the  Old 
Bed  formation,  to  which  succeed  various  shales  and  limestones 
(No.  4)  containing  the  fossils  of  the  Garboniferoas  period,  Qp<m 
which  are  other  strata  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  (apper  part  of 
ISfa  4.),  in  which  no  fossils  have  been  met  with,  which  it  is  con- 
jectured may  belong  to  the  New  Bed  sandstone  period.  AU  the 
preceding  formations  are  cut  through  by  the  volcanic  rocks  (Na  5,), 
which  consist  of  greenstone,  basalt,  pitchstone^  clajstone-^rphjij, 
and  other  varieties.  These  appear  either  in  the  form  of  dikes,  <k'  in 
dense  masses  from  50  to  700  feet  in  thickness,  overlying  the  strata 
(No.  4.).  They  sometimes  pass  into  syenite  of  so  crystalline  a  form, 
that  it  may  rank  as  a  plutonic  formation;  and  in  one  region,  at 
Pioverfield,  in  Glen  Cloy,  a  fine-grained  granite  (6.  a)  is  seen  asso- 
ciated with  the  trap  formation,  and  sending  veins  into  the  sandstone 
or  into  the  upper  strata  of  No.  4.  This  interesting  discovery  ot 
granite  in  the  southern  region  of  Arran,  at  a  point  whene  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  northern  mass  of  granite  by  a  great  thickness  of 
secondary  strata  and  overlying  trap,  was  made  by  Mr.  H  A.  Necker 
of  Geneva,  during  his  survey  of  Arran  in  1839.  We  also  learn  from 
later  investigations  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Bamsay,  that  a  similar  fine- 
grained granite  (No.  6.  b)  appears  in  the  int^or  of  the  northern 
granitic  district,  forming  the  nucleus  of  it,  and  sending  veins  into 
the  older  coarse-grained  granite  (No..  2.).  The  trap  dikes  which 
penetrate  the  older  granite  are  cut  oS,  according  to  Mr.  Bamsay,  at 
the  junction  of  the  fine  grained.  * 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  granite  (Na  6.  6),  may  be  of  the 
same  age  as  that  of  Floverfield  (No.  6.  a.),  and  this  again  may  bdong 
to  the  same  geological  epoch  as  the  trap  formations  (No.  5.).  If 
there  be  any  difierence  of  date,  it  would  seem  that  the  fine-grained 
granite  must  be  newer  than  the  trappean  rocks.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  coarser  granite  (No.  2.)  may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  Arran, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hypogene  slates  (No.  1.),  into  which  it 
sends  veins. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  at  first  be  started  to  this  conclusion, 
derived  from  the  curious  and  striking  fact,  the  importance  of  which 
was  first  emphatically  pointed  out  by  Dr.  MacGuUoch,  that  no 
pebbles  of  granite  occur  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  red  sandstone 
in  Arran,  although  these  conglomerates  are  several  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  and  lie  at  the  foot  of  lofty  granite  mountains,  which  tower 
above  them.  As  a  general  rule,  all  such  aggregates  of  pebbles  and 
sand  are  mainly  composed  of  the  wreck  of  pre-existing  rocks  occur- 
ring in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  total  absence  therefore  of  gra- 
nitic pebbles  has  justly  been  a  theme  of  wonder  to  those  geologists 
who  have  successively  visited  Arran,  and  they  have  carefully  searched 
there,  as  I  have  done  myself,  to  find  an  exception,  but  in  vain.  Tiie 
rounded  masses  consist  exclusively  of  quartan  chlorite-echist,  and 
other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series ;  nor  in  the  newer  conglo- 
merates of  Na  4.  have  any  granitic  fragments  been  discovered.  Are 
we  then  entitled  to  affirm  that  the  coarse-grained  granite  (Na  2.),  like 
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the  fine-grained  variety  (No.  6.  a),  is  more  modem  tJian  all  the  other 
rocks  of  the  island  ?  This  we  cannot  assume  at  present,  but  we  maj 
confidently  infer  that  when  the  various  beds  of  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate were  formed,  no  granite  had  reached  the  surface,  or  had 
been  exposed  to  denudation  in  Arran.  It  is  clear  that  the  crystalline 
schists  were  ground  into  sand  and  shingle  when  the  strata  No.  3. 
were  deposited,  and  at  that  time  the  waves  had  never  acted  upon  the 
granite,  which  now  sends  its  veins  into  the  schist  May  we  then 
conclude,  that  the  schists  suffered  denudation  before  they  were  in- 
vaded by  granite  ?  This  opinion^  although  not  inadmissible,  is  by 
no  means  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  For  at  the  time  when 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  originated,  the  metamorphic  strata  may  have 
formed  islands  in  the  sea,  as  in  fig.  703.,  over  which  the  breakers 

Fig.  708. 
S0a 
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rolled,  or  from  which  torrents  and  rivers  descended,  carrying  down 
gravel  and  sand.  The  plutonic  rock  or  granite  (b)  may  even  then 
have  been  previously  injected  at  a  certain  depth  below,  and  yet  may 
never  have  been  exposed  to  denudation. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  subsequent  protrusion  of  the 
coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2,\  this  rock  may  have  been  thrust  up 
bodily,  in  a  solid  form,  during  that  long  series  of  igneous  operations 
which  produced  the  trappean  and  plutonic  formations  (Nos.  5.,  6.  a, 
and  6.  b). 

We  have  shown  that  these  eruptions,  whatever  their  date,  were 
posterior  to  the  deposition  of  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Arran. 
We  can  also  prove  that  subsequently  both  the  granitic  and  trappean 
rocks  underwent  great  aqueous  denudation,  which  they  probably 
suffered  during  their  emergence  frotn  the  sea.  The  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  the  abrupt  truncation  of  numerous  dikes,  such  as  those  at 
Cy  d,  e,  which  are  cut  off  on  the  surface  of  the  granite  and  trap.  The 
overlying  trap  also  ceases  very  abruptly  on  approaching  the  boundary 
of  the  great  hypogene  region,  and  terminates  in  a  steep  escarpment 
facing  towards  it  as  at  /)  fig.  702.  When  in  its  original  fluid  stati 
it  could  not  have  come  thus  suddenly  to  an  end,  but  must  have  filled 
up  the  hollow  now  separating  it  from  the  hypogene  rocks,  had  such 
a  hollow  then  existed.  This  necessity  of  supposing  that  both  the 
trap  and  the  conglomerate  once  extended  farther,  and  that  veins  suck 
as  0, 4  fig*  702.,  were  once  prolonged  farther  upwards,  prepares  us 
to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  granite  may  at  one  time 
have  been  covered  by  newer  formations,  under  the  pressure  of  which, 
before  its  protrusion,  it  assumed  its  highly  crystalline  texture. 

The  theory  of  the  protrusion  in  a  solid  form  of  the  northern 
nucleus  of  granite  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  hypogene 
slates  (No.  1.)  and  the  beds  of  conglomerate  (No.  3.)  dip  away  from 
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it  on  all  sides.  In  some  places  indeed  the  slates  are  inclined  towards 
the  granite,  but  this  exception  might  have  been  looked  for,  becanse 
these  hypogene  strata  have  undergone  disturbances  at  more  than  one 
geological  epoch,  and  may  at  some  points,  perhaps,  have  their  original 
order  of  position  invert^  The  high  inclination,  therefore,  and  the 
quaquaversal  dip  of  the  beds  around  the  borders  of  the  granitic  boss, 
and  the  comparative  horizontalitj  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  are  facts  which  all  accord  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  great  amount  of  movement  at  that  point  where  the  granite 
is  supposed  to  have  been  thrust  up  bodily,  and  where  we  may  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  distended  laterally  by  the  repeated  injection  of 
freah  supplies  of  melted  materials.* 

•  For  the  geobgy  of  Arrao  consult  Necker's  Memoir,  read  to  the  Royal 

the  works  of  Drs.  Hutton  and  HacCul-  Soc  of  Edin.  20th  April,  1840,  and  Mr. 

loch,    the    Memoirs    of  Messrs.    You  Bomsay's  GeoL  of  Arran,  1841.    I  ex- 

Dechen  and  Oe3mhaiisen,  that  of  Pro-  amined  myself  a  large  part  of  Arran 

fessor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  B.  Morchison  in  1836. 
(GeoL  Trans.  2d  series)    Mr.  L.  A. 


Q  Q 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

.      METAMORPHIC  BOCKS. 

Oeneral  eharacter  of  metemorphic  roeks — Gneiss — Horablende-sdust — Mica- 
schist  —  Clay-slate — Quartzite  —  Chlorite-schist — Metamorphic  limestone — 
Alphabetical  list  and  explanation  of  the  more  abundant  rocks  of  this  fiunilj 
—Origin  of  the  metamorphic  strata — Their  stratification — Fossiliferoas  strata 
near  intrusire  masses  of  granite  converted  into  rocks  identical  with  dififerent 
members  of  the  metamorphic  series — Arguments  hence  derived  as  to  the 
nature  of  plutonic  action  —  IHme  maj  enable  this  action  to  pervade  densor 
masses — From  what  kinds  of  sedimentary  rock  each  variety  of  the  metamorphic 
class  may  be  derived — Certain  objections  to  tbe  metamorphic  theory  considered 
—  Partial  conversion  of  Eocene  slate  into  gneiss. 

We  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks :  first,  the 
aqueous,  or  fossiliferous ;  secondly,  the  volcanic ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
plutonic,  or  granitic;  and  we  have  now,  lastly,  to  examine  those 
crystalline  (or  hypogene)  strata  to  which  the  name  of  metamorphic 
has  been  assigned.  The  last-mentioned  term  expresses,  as  before 
explained^  a  theoretical  opinion  that  such  strata^  after  having  been 
deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by  the  influence  of  heat  and  other 
causes,  a  highly  crystalline  texture.  They  who  still  question  this 
opinion  may  call  the  rocks  under  consideration  the  stratified  hypo- 
gene,  or  schistose  hypogene  formations. 

These  rocks,  when  in  their  most  characteristic  or  normal  state,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct  fragments 
of  other  rocks,  whether  rounded  or  angular.  They  sometimes  break 
out  in  the  central  parts  of  narrow  mountain  chains,  but  in  other 
cases  extend  over  areas  of  vast  dimensions,  occupying,  for  exi^mple, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they 
appear  alike  in  the  lower  and  higher  grounds.  In  Great  Britain, 
those  members  of  the  series  which  approach  most  nearly  to  granite 
in  their  composition,  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  hornblende-schist, 
are  confined  to  the  country  north  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

However  crystalline  these  rocks  may  become  in  certain  regions, 
they  never,  like  granite  or  trap,  send  veins  into  contiguous  forma- 
tions, whether  into  an  older  schist  or  granite  or  into  a  set  of  newer 
fossiliferous  strata. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of  suc- 
cession or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  family ;  clay-slate^ 
for  example,  having  been  often  supposed  to  hold  invariably  a  higher 
geological  position  than  mica-schist,  and  mica-schist  always  to 
overlie  gneiss.    But  although  such  an  order  may  prevail  through- 
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oat  limited  districts,  it  is  bj  no  means  universal.  To  this  subject^ 
however,  I  shall  again  revert,  in  the  STth  chapter,  when  the  chro- 
nological relations  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  pointed  out. 

The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the  principal  members  of  the 
metamorphic  class : — gneiss,  mica-schist>  homblende-schist>  day- 
slate,  chlorite-schist,  hjpogene  or  metamorphic  limestone,  and  certain 
kinds  of  quartz-rock  or  quartzite. 

Crneiss,  —  The  first  of  these,  gneiss,  may  be  called  stratified,  or,  by 
those  who  object  to  that  term,  foliated,  granite,  being  formed  of  the 
same  materiids  as  granite,  namely,  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  In  the 
specimen  here  figured,  the  white  layers  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
granular  felspar,  with  here  and  there  a  speck  of  mica  and  grain  of 
quartz.     The  dark  layers  are  composed  of  grey  quartz  and  black 
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Fragment  of  gneiis,  natural  aixe :  section  made  at  right  angles  to 
the  planes  of  foliation. 

mica,  with  occasionally  a  grain  of  felspar  intermixed.  The  rock 
splits  most  easily  in  the  plane  of  these  darker  layers,  and  the  surface 
thus  exposed  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  shining  spangles  of 
mica.  The  accompanying  quartz,  however,  greatly  predominates  in 
quantity,  but  the  most  ready  cleavage  is  determined  by  the  abun- 
dance of  mica  in  certain  parts  of  the  dark  layer. 

Instead  of  consisting  of  these  thin  laminae,  gneiss  is  sometimes 
simply  divided  into  thick  beds,  in  which  the  mica  has  only  a  slight 
degree  of  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

The  term  "gneiss,"  however,  in  geology  is  commonly  used  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  designate  a  formation  in  which  the  above-mentioned 
rock  prevails,  but  with  nvhich  any  one  of  the  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  more  especially  hornblende-schist,  may  alternate.  These 
other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series  are,  in  this  case,  considered 
as  subordinate  to  the  true  gneiss. 

The  difierent  varieties  of  rock  allied  to  gneiss,  into  which  felspar 
enters  as  an  essential  ingredient,  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
what  was  said  of  granite.  Thus,  for  example,  hornblende  may  be 
superadded  to  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  forming  a  syenitic  gneiss ; 
or  talc  may  be  substituted  for  mica,  constituting  tidcose  gneiss,  a 
rock  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  talc,  in  distinct  crystals  or 
grains  (stratified  protogine  of  the  French). 

Hornblende-schist  is  usually  black,  and  composed  principally  of 
hornblende,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar,  and  sometimes  grains 
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of  quartz.  When  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  nearly  in  equal 
quantities,  and  the  rock  is  not  slatj,  it  corresponds  in  character  with 
the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family,  and  has  been  called  ^'primidye 
greenstone."  It  may  be  termed  hornblende  rock.  Some  of  these 
homblendic  masses  maj  realij  have  been  volcanit;  rocks,  which  have 
since  assumed  a  more  crystalline  or  metamorphic  texture. 

Mica-schisty  or  Micticeous  sckist,  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series.  It  is  slaty,  essentially 
composed  of  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  sometimes  appearing  to  con- 
stitute the  whole  mass.  Beds  of  pure  quartz  also  occur  in  this 
formation.  In  some  districts,  garnets  in  regular  twelve-sided  crystals 
form  an  integrant  part  of  mica-schist.  This  rock  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  clay-slate. 

Clay-slate,  or  ArgiUaceaus  schist — This  rock  sometimes  resembles 
an  indurated  clay  or  shale.  It  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  fissile, 
often  affording  good  roofing-slate.  Occasionally  it  derives  a  shining 
and  silky  lustre  from  the  minute  particles  of  mica  or  talc  which  it 
contains.  It  varies  from  greenish  or  bluish-grey  to  a  lead  colour; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  this,  more  than  of  any  other  schist,  that  it  is 
common  to  the  metamorphic  and  fossiliferous  series,  for  some  clay- 
slates  taken  from  each  division  would  not  be  distinguishable  by 
mineral  characters  alone. 

Quartzite,  or  Quartz  rocky  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  quartz 
which  are  either  in  minute  crystals,  or  in  many  cases  slightlj 
rounded,  occurring  in  regular  strata,  associated  with  gneiss  or  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  Compact  quartz,  like  that  so  frequently  found 
in  veins,  is  also  found  together  with  granular  quartzite.  Both  of 
these  alternate  with  gneiss  or  mica-schist,  or  pass  into  those  rocks 
by  the  addition  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and  mica. 

Chlorite-schist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abundant 
in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  or 
sometimes  with  felspar  or  mica;  often  associated  with,  and  gra- 
duating into,  gneiss  and  clay -slate. 

Crystalline  or  Metamorphic  limestone.  —  This  hypogene  rock, 
called  by  the  earlier  geologists  primary  limestoney  is  sometimes  a 
white  crystalline  granular  marble,  which  when  in  thick  beds  can  be 
used  in  sculpture  ;  but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  thin  beds,  form- 
ing a  foliated  schist  much  resembling  in  colour  and  appearance 
certain  varieties  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist  When  it  alternates  with 
these  rocks,  it  often  contains  some  crystals  of  mica,  and  occasionallj 
quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  talc,  chlorite,  garnet,  and  other  minerals. 
It  enters  sparingly  into  the  structure  of  the  hypogene  districts 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  but  is  largely  developed  in  the 
Alps. 

Before  ofiering  any  farther  observations  on  the  probable  origin  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  I  subjoin,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  a  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  and  their  synonyms. 
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Explanation  of  the  Names^  Synonyms,  and  Mineral  Composition  of 
the  more  abundant  Metamorphic  Rochs. 

AcmroLiTB-scHiST.  A  slatj  foliated  rock,  composed  chiefly  of  actinolite,  (an 
emerald-green  mineral,  allied  to  hornblende,)  with  some  admixture  of 
garnet,  mica,  and  quartz. 

Ajipbute.  Alnminoos  slate  (Brongniart)  ;  occurs  both  in  the  metamorphic  and 
foflsiliferoos  series. 

Ajcphibolitb,    Hornblende  rock,  which  see. 

AsoiLLAcasous-scHisT,  or  Clat-slatb.     See  p.  596. 

Abko6b.  Name  given  bj  Brongniart  to  a  compound  of  the  same  materials  as 
granite,  which  it  often  resembles  closely.  It  is  found  at  the  junction  of 
granite  with  formations  of  different  ages,  and  consists  of  crystals  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  sometimes  mica,  which,  after  separation  from  their  original 
matrix  by  disintegration,  have  been  reunited  by  a  siliceous  or  quartsose 
cement    It  is  often  penetrated  by  quartz  yeinsL 

Chiastolitb-slatb  scarcely  differs  from  clay-slate,  but  includes  numerous  crystals 
of  Chiastolite  :  in  considerable  thickness  in  Cumberland.  Chiastolite 
occurs  in  long  slender  rhomboidal  crystals.  For  composition,  see  Table, 
p.  479. 

CHU>fiiTB-BcmsT.  A  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite,  a  green  scaly  mineral, 
is  abundant     See  p.  596. 

CuLT-SLATB  or  AsoiLLACBOua-BCHiaT.    See  p.  596. 

KuRiTB  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  plutonie  rock  (p.  569.),  but  occurs  also 
with  precisely  the  same  composition  in  beds  subordinate  to  gneiss  or  mica- 
slate. 

GKSisfl.  A  stratified  or  foliated  rock  ;  has  the  same  composition  as  granite.  See 
p.  595. 

HoKznsLBNDB  BocK,  or  Amphibolite.  See  above,  p.  477.  A  member  both  of 
the  volcanic  and  metamorphic  series.  Agrees  in  composition  with  horn- 
blende-schist, but  is  not  fissile. 

HoBiTBLENDB-scmBT,  or  8LATB.  Composed  of  hornblende  and  felspar.  See 
p.  595. 

HoBNBLSNDio  or  Stenitio  Gnei88.  Composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  horn- 
blende. 

Htfoobhb  Limbstokb.     See  p.  596. 

Mabblk.    ^00  pp.  12.  &  596. 

MiCA-sGHiST,  or  M10AOBOU8-8CHUT.     A  slaty  rock,   composed  of  mica  and 

quartz,  in  variable  proportions.     See  p.  596. 
Mica-slate.    See  MiCA-scmsT,  p.  596. 

Fhtixade.    I)*Aubuiflson*s  term  for  clay-slate,  from  ^vxxae,  a  heap  of  leaves. 
Pkixart  Lucestokb.    See  Htpooene  Limestone,  p.  596. 
Pbotooxne.     See  TALOOBE-OKBiafl,  p.  595.;  when  unstratified   it  is   Tdcose- 
granite. 

QuABTz  Bock,  or  Quabtzitb.  A  stratified  rock  ;  an  aggregate  of  grains  of 
quartz.     See  p.  596. 

Sebpebtinb  has  already  been  described  (p.  478.)  because  it  occurs  in  both  divi- 
sions  of  the  hypogene  series,  as  a  stratified  or  unstratified  rock. 

TALCoss-QKEoa,  Same  composition  as  talcose-granite  or  protogine,  but  stratified 
or  foliated.     See  p.  595. 

Talcosb-schist  consists  chiefly  of  talc,  or  of  talc  and  quartz,  or  of  talc  and  fel- 
spar, and  has  a  texture  something  like  that  of  clay-slate. 
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Origin  of  the  Metamorphic  Strata, 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  meta- 
morphic rocks,  I  may  combine  what  remains  to  be  said  of  their 
structure  and  history  with  an  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of 
their  probable  origin.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  well  to  forewarn 
the  reader  that  we  are  here  entering  upon  ground  of  controversy, 
and  soon  reach  the  limits  where  positive  induction  ends,  and  beyond 
which  we  can  only  indulge  in  speculations.  It  was  once  a  favourite 
doctrine,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many,  that  these  rocks  owe  their 
crystalline  texture,  their  want  of  all  signs  of  a  mechanical  origin,  or 
of  fossil  contents,  to  a  peculiar  and  nascent  condition  of  the  planet  at 
the  period  of  their  formation.  The  arguments  in  refutation  of  this 
hypothesis  will  be  more  fully  considered  when  I  show,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  volume,  to  how  many  different  ages  the  metamorphic 
formations  are  referable,  and  how  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  and 
hypogene  limestone  (that  of  Carrara  for  example)  have  been  formed, 
not  only  since  the  first  introduction  of  organic  beings  into  this  planet, 
but  even  long  after  many  distinct  races  of  plants  and  animals  had 
passed  away  in  succession. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  crystalline  strata,  implied  in  the 
name  metamorphic,  may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this  place ;  and 
we  must  first  inquire  whether  these  rocks  are  really  entitled  to  be 
called  stratified  in  the  strict  sense  of  having  been  originally  de- 
posited as  sediment  from  water.  The  general  adoption  by  geologists 
of  the  term  stratified,  as  applied  to  these  rocks,  sufficiently  attests 
their  division  into  beds  very  analogous,  at  least  in  form,  to  ordinary 
fossiliferous  strata.  This  resemblance  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  existence  in  both  occasionally  of  a  laminated  structure,  bat  ex- 
tends to  every  kind  of  arrangement  which  is  compatible  with  the 
absence  of  fossils,  and  of  sand,  pebbles,  ripple-mark,  and  other  cha- 
racters which  the  metamorphic  theory  supposes  to  have  been  ob- 
literated by  plutonic  action.  Thus,  for  example,  we  behold  alike  in 
the  crystalline  and  fossiliferous  formations  an  alternation  of  beds 
varying  greatly  in  composition,  colour,  and  thickness.  We  observe, 
for  instance,  gneiss  alternating  with  layers  of  black  homblende- 
schist)  or  of  green  chlorite-schist,  or  with  granular  quartz,  or  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  interchange  of  these  different  strata  may  be  repeated 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  In  the  like  manner,  mica-schist 
alternates  with  chlorite-schist,  and  with  beds  of  pure  quarts  or  of 
granular  limestone. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  near  the  immediate  contact  of  granide 
veins  and  volcanic  dikes,  very  extraordinary  alterations  in  rocks 
have  taken  place,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granite. 
It  will  be  useful  here  to  add  other  illustrations,  showing  that  a  tex- 
ture undistinguishable  from  that  which  characterizes  the  more 
crystalline  metamorphic  formations  has  actually  been  superinduced 
in  strata  once  fossiHferons. 
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In  the  soathem  extremit j  of  Norway  there  is  a  large  district,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  which  granite  or  syenite 
protrudes  in  mountain  masses  through  fossiliferous  strata,  and  usually 
sends  veins  into  them  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  stratified  rocks, 
replete  with  shells  and  zoophytes,  consist  chiefly  of  shale,  limestone, 
and  some  sandstone,  and  all  these  are  invariably  altered  near  the 
granite  for  a  distance  of  from  60  to  400  yards.  The  aluminous 
shales  are  hardened  and  have  become  flinty.  Sometimes  they  re- 
semble jasper.  Ribboned  jasper  is  produced  by  the  hardening  of 
alternate  layers  of  green  and  chocolate-coloured  schist,  each  stripe 
faithfully  representing  the  original  lines  of  stratification.  Nearer 
the  granite  the  schist  often  contains  crystals  of  hornblende,  which 
are  even  met  with  in  some  places  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  junction ;  and  this  black  hornblende  is  so  abundant 
that  eminent  geologists,  when  passing  through  the  country,  have 
confounded  it  with  the  ancient  hornblende-schist,  subordinate  to  the 
great  gneiss  formation  of  Norway.  Frequently,  between  the  granite 
and  the  hornblende  slate,  above-mentioned,  grains  of  mica  and  crys- 
talline felspar  appear  in  the  schist,  so  that  rocks  resembling  gneiss 
and  mica-schist  are  produced.  Fossils  can  rarely  be  detected  in 
these  schists,  and  they  are  more  completely  effaced  in  proportion  to 
the  more  crystalline  texture  of  the  beds,  and  their  vicinity  to  the 
granite.  In  some  places  the  siliceous  matter  of  the  schist  becomes  a 
granular  quartz;  and  when  hornblende  and  mica  are  added,  the 
altered  rock  loses  its  stratification,  and  passes  into  a  kind  of  granite. 
The  limestone,  which  at  points  remote  from  the  granite  is  of  an 
earthy  texture  and  blue  colour,  and  often  abounds  in  corals,  becomes 
a  white  granular  marble  near  the  granite,  sometimes  siliceous,  the 
granular  structure  extending  occasionally  upwards  of  400  yards  from 
the  junction  ;  the  corals  being  for  the  most  part  obliterated,  though 
sometimes  preserved,  even  in  the  white  marble.    Botii  the  altered 
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Altered  tone  of  foMiliferoai  sUte  and  Umeetone  near  granite.    Cbriitlanla. 
The  mrrows  indicaU  the  <tfp,  amd  the  Mtraigkt  lines  the  Urike,  t^the  beOs. 

limestone  and  hardened  slate  contain  garnets  in  many  places,  also 
oies  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  some  silver.  These  alterations 
occur  equally,  whether  the  granite  invades  the  strata  in  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  general  strike  of  the  fossiliferous  beds,  or  in  a  line  at 
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right  angles  to  their  strike,  as  will  be  seen  bj  the  accompanying 
ground  plan.* 

The  indurated  and  ribboned  schists  aboTe  mentioned  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  certain  shales  of  the  coal  found  at  Russell's  Hall, 
near  Dudley,  where  coal-mines  have  been  on  fire  for  ages.  Beds  of 
shale  of  considerable  thickness,  Ijring  over  the  burning  coal,  have 
been  baked  and  hardened  so  as  to  acquire  a  flinty  fracture,  the  layers 
being  alternately  green  and  brick-coloured. 

The  granite  of  Cornwall,  in  like  manner,  sends  ftrth  veins  into  a 
coarse  argillaceous-schist,  provincially  termed  killas.  This  killas  is 
converted  into  hornblende-schist  near  the  contact  with  the  veins. 
These  appearances  are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and 
killas,  in  St  Michael's  Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  300  feet  high, 
situated  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Pen- 
zance. 

The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshiret,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche, 
has  intruded  itself  into  the  slate  and  slaty  sandstone  called  greywacke, 
twisting  and  contorting  the  strata,  and  sending  veins  into  them. 
Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  '^  micaceous ;  others  more 
indurated,  and  with  the  characters  of  mica-slate  and  gneiss ;  while 
others  again  appear  converted  into  a  hard-zoned  rock  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  felspar."  f 

We  leam  from  ^e  investigations  of  M.  Dufr^noy,-  that  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior  in 
date  to  the  formations  called  lias  and  chalk  of  that  district,  and  that 
these  fossiliferous  rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture,  and  often 
charged  with  iron-ore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  granite.  Thus 
in  the  environs  of  St  Martin,  near  St  Paul  de  F^ouillet,  the  chalky 
limestone  becomes  more  crystalline  and  saccharoid  as  it  approaches 
the  granite,  and  loses  all  trace  of  the  fossils  which  it  previously  con- 
tained in  abundance.  At  some  points,  also,  it  becomes  dolomitic^ 
and  filled  with  small  veins  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  spots  of  red 
iron-ore.  At  Rancid  the  lias  nearest  the  granite  is  not  only  filled 
with  iron-ore,  but  charged  with  pyrites,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a  new 
mineral  somewhat  allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the 
Pyrenees  where  it  occurs,  **  couzeranite." 

Now  the  alterations  above  described  as  superinduced  in  rocks  by 
volcanic  dikes  and  granite  veins  prove  incontestably  that  powers 
exist  in  nature  capable  of  transforming  fossiliferous  into  crystalline 
strata — powers  capable  of  generating  in  them  a  new  mineral  charac- 
ter, similar  to,  nay,  often  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  stratified  members  of  the  hypogene  series.  The 
precise  nature  of  these  altering  causes,  which  may  provisionally  be 
termed  plu  tonic,  is  in  a  great  degree  obscure  and  doubtful ;  but 
their  reality  is  no  less  dear,  and  we  must  suppose  the  influence  of 
heat  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  transmutation,  i^  for 
reasons  before  explained^  we  concede  the  igneous  origin  of  granite. 

*  EeUhan,  Gna  Norvegica,  pp.61— 63.  f  OedL  MsnoiU,  p.  470- 
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The  experiments  of  Gregory  Watt,,  in  fusing  rocks  in  the  labora-* 
torjy  and  allowing  them  to  consolidate  by  slow  cooling,  prove  dis- 
tinctly that  a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a 
re-arrangement  of  its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a 
partial  crystallization  ensue.*  We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore, 
that  all  traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed ; 
and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without  the  mass 
being,  so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratification  should  be  wholly 
obliterated. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  heat  alone,  such  as  may  be 
applied  to  a  stone  in  the  open  air,  can  constitute  all  that  is  comprised 
in  plutonic  action.  We  know  that  volcanos  in  eruption  not  only  emit 
fluid  lava,  but  give  off  steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which  rush  out 
in  enormous  volume,  for  days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  are 
even  disengaged  from  lava  during  its  consolidation.  When  the  mate* 
rials  df  granite,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  the  fossiliferous  stra- 
tum in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  under  great  pressure,  the  contained 
gases  might  be  unable  to  escape;  yet  when  brought  into  contact  with 
rocks,  they  might  pass  through  their  pores  with  greater  facility  than 
water  is  luiown  to  do  (p.  S5,).  These  aeriform  fluids,  such  as  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  muriatic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  issue  in  many 
places  from  rents  in  rocks,  which  they  have  discoloured  and  corroded, 
softening  some  and  hardening  others.  If  the  rocks  are  charged  with 
water,  they  would  pass  through  more  readily ;  for,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Henry,  water,  under  an  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
96  feet,  will  absorb  three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  can 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Although  this  in- 
creased power  of  absorption  would  be  diminished  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  temperature  found  to  exist  as  we  descend  in  the  earth,  yet 
Professor  Bischoff  has  shown  that  the  heat  by  no  means  augments  in 
such  a  proportion  as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  augmented  pressure.f 
There  are  other  gases,  as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid,  which  water 
absorbs,  and  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure. 
Now  even  the  most  compact  rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they  have 
been  exposed  to' the  air  and  dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with 
water ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  heated  gases  brought  into  contact 
with  them,  at  great  depths,  may  be  absorbed  readily,  and  transfused 
through  their  pores.  Although  the  gaseous  matter  first  absorbed 
would  soon  be  condensed,  and  part  with  its  heat,  yet  the  continual 
arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below  might,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
cause  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it  that  of  the  contain- 
ing rock,  to  be  materially  raised. 

M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne^  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the  rock 
are  quite  saturated  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas;  which  gas  rises 
plentifully  from  the  soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding 

*  Fhfl.  Trans.,  1804.  t  Poggtmdorfs  Annalen,  No.  xtI,  2d 

wriefl^  vol  iii. 
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eountrj.  The  various  elements  of  the  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of 
the  quartz,  are  all  softened ;  and  new  combinations  of  the  acid  with 
lime,  iron,  and  manganese  are  continually  in  progress.* 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  subterranean  gases  is  afforded 
by  the  stufas  of  St  Calogero,  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  Lipari 
Islands.  Here,  according  to  the  description  published  b j  Hoffinann, 
horizontal  strata  of  tuff,  extending  for  4  miles  along  the  coasts  and 
forming  cliffs  more  than  200  feet  high,  have  been  discoloured  in 
various  places,  and  strangely  altered  by  the  "all-penetrating  va- 
pours.*' Dark  clays  have  become  yellow,  or  often  snow-whit© ;  or 
have  assumed  a  chequered  or  brecciated  appearance,  being  crossed 
with  ferruginous  red  stripe&  In  some  places  the  fumeroles  have 
been  found  by  analysis  to  consist  partly  of  sublimations  of  oxide  of 
iron ;  but  it  also  appears  that  veins  of  chalcedony  and  opal,  and 
others  of  fibrous  gypsum,  have  resulted  from  these  volcanic  exhala- 
tions.f 

The  reader  may  also  refer  to  M.  Virlet's  account  of  the  corrosion 
of  hard,  flinty,  and  jaspideous  rocks  near  Corinth  by  the  prolonged 
agency  of  subterranean  gases  f  ;  and  to  Dr.  Dauben/s  description  of 
the  decomposition  of  trachytic  rocks  in  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples^ 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  ga8es.§ 

Although  in  all  these  instances  we  can  only  study  the  phenomena 
as  exhibited  at  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  the  gaseous  fluids  must 
have  made  their  way  through  the  whole  thickness  of  porous  or 
fissured  rocks,  which  intervene  between  the  subterranean  reservoirs 
of  gas  and  the  external  air.  The  extent,,  therefore,  of  the  earth's 
crust  which  the  vapours  have  permeated  4nd  are  now  permeating 
may  be  thousands  of  fathoms  in  thickness,  and  their  heating  and 
modifying  influence  may  be  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
solid  mass. 

We  learn  from  Professor  Bischoff  that  the  steam  of  a  hot  spring 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  although  its  temperature  is  only  from  133°  to 
167°  F.,  has  converted  the  surface  of  some  blocks  of  black  marble 
into  a  doughy  mass.  He  conceives,  therefore,  that  steam  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  having  a  temperature  equal  or  even  greater  than 
the  melting  point  of  lava^  and  having  an  elasticity  of  which  even 
Papin's  digester  can  give  but  a  faint  idea^  may  convert  rocks  into 
liquid  matter.] 

The  above  observations  are  calculated  to  meet  some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  the  metamorphic  theory  on 
the  ground  of  the  small  power  of  rocks  to  conduct  heat ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  rocks,  when  dry  and  in  the  air,  differ  remarkably 
firom  metals  in  this  respect.     It  has  been  asked  how  the  changes 

*  See  Principles, /im2»,  **Carbonftted  de  la  Soc.  GtoL  de  France,  torn,  ii 
Springs/*  &C.  p.  230, 

t  Hofimann's  Liparischen  Inseln,  §  See  Princ.  of  GcoL ;  and  Danbeny'fl 
p.  38.     Leipzig,  1832.  "Volcanos,  p.  167. 

t  See  Frinc  of  Geol. ;  and  Bulletin         )  Jam.  Ed.  NewFhiL  Joiim.,No.  5L 

p.  43. 
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which  extend  merely  for  a  few  feet  from  the  contact  of  a  dike  could 
have  penetrated  through  mountain  masses  of  crystalline  strata 
aeveral  miles  in  thickness.  Now  it  has  been  stated  that  the  plu- 
tonic  inflaence  of  the  syenite  of  Norway  has  sometimes  altered 
foesiliferous  strata  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  both  in  the 
direction  of  their  dip  and  of  their  strike.  (See  fig.  705.  p.  599.) 
This  is  undoabtedly  an  extreme  case ;  but  is  it  not  far  more  philo- 
sophical to  suppose  that  this  influence  may,  under  favourable  cir* 
cumstances,  affect  denser  masses,  than  to  invent  an  entirely  new 
cause  to  account  for  effects  merely  differing  in  quantity,  and  not  in 
kind  ?  The  metamorphic  theory  does  not  require  us  to  affirm  that 
some  contiguous  mass  of  granite  has  been  the  altering  power ;  but 
merely  that  an  action,  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  at  an 
unknown  depth,  whether  thermal,  hydro-thermal,  electrical,  or 
other,  analogous  to  that  exerted  near  intruding  masses  of  granite, 
has,  in  the  course  of  vast  and  indefinite  periods,  and  when  rising 
perhaps  from  a  large  heated  surface,  reduced  strata  thousands  of 
yards  thick  to  a  state  of  semifusion,  so  that  on  cooling  they  have 
become  crystalline,  like  gneiss.  Granite  may  have  been  another 
result  of  the  same  action  in  ^  higher  state  of  intensity,  by  which  a 
thorough  fusion  has  been  produced ;  and  in  this  manner  the  passage 
from  granite  into  gneiss  may  be  explained. 

In  considering,  then,  the  various  data  already  enumerated,  the 
forms  of  stratification  and  lamination  in  metamorphic  rocks,  their 
passage  on  the  one  hand  into  the  fossiliferous,  and  on  the  other  into 
the  plutonic  formations,  and  the  conversions  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  granite,  we  may  conclude 
that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  nothing  more  than  altered 
micaceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  that  granular  quartz  may 
have  been  derived  from  siliceous  sandstone,  and  compact  quartz 
from  the  same  materials.  Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and 
granular  marble  may  have  originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary  lime- 
stone, replete  with  shells  and  corals,  which  have  since  been  obli- 
terated; and,  lastljr,  calcareous  sands  and  marls  may  have  been 
changed  into  impure  crystalline  limestones. 

^  Hornblende-schist,"  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  '^  may  at  first  have 
been  mere  day;  for  day  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into 
Lydian  stone,  a  substance  differing  from  hornblende-schist  almost 
solely  in  compactness  and  uniformity  of  texture."*  "In  Shetland," 
remarks  the  same  author,  "  argillai^us-schist  (or  day-slate),  when 
in  contact  with  granite,  is  sometimes  converted  into  hornblende- 
schist,  the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous,  and  ultimately,  at  the 
contact,  hornblende-schist."'!' 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  associated  with  hypogene  rocks 
may  have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into  anthracite 
in  the  vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have  seen  that  a  like 
change  has  taken  place  generally  even  far  from  the  contact  of 

•  Syst.  of  GeoL  voL  i  p.  210.  t  Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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igneous  rocks,  in  the  disturbed  region  of  the  Appalachians.*  At 
Worcester,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  45  miles  due  west  cf 
Boston,  a  bed  of  plumbago  and  impure  anthracite  occurs,  inter- 
stratified  with  mica-schist  It  is  about  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  has 
been  made  use  of  both  as  fuel,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pencils.  At  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  plumbago,  there 
occurs,  on  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island,  an  impure  anthracite  in 
slates  containing  impressions  of  coal*plants  of  the  genera  PecopteriSf 
Neuropteris^  CalamiteSy  &c.  This  anthracite  is  intermediate  in 
character  between  that  of  Pennsjlyania  and  the  plumbago  of 
Worcester,  in  which  last  the  gaseous  or  volatile  matter  (hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen)  is  to  the  carbon  only  in  the  proportion  of 
3  per  cent  After  traversing  the  country  in  various  directions,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  carboniferous  shales  or  slates  with 
.  anthracite  and  plants,  which  in  Rhode  Island  often  pass  into  mica* 
schist^  have  at  Worcester  assumed  a  perfectly  crystalline  and  meta- 
morphic  texture ;  the  anthracite  having  been  nearly  transmuted  into 
that  state  of  pure  carbon  which  is  called  plumbago  or  graphite. f 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Delesse  that  the  minerals  developed 
in  hypogene  limestone  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  metamor- 
phism  which  the  rock  has  undergone.  Thus,  for  example,  where 
the  structure  is  but  slightly  crystalline,  talc,  chlorite,  serpentine^ 
andalusite, .  and  kyanite  are  commonly  present ;  where  it  is  more 
highly  crystallized,  garnet,  hornblende,  Wollastonite,  dipyre,  Cou- 
zeranite,  and  some  others  appear ;  and,  lastly,  where  the  crystalliza- 
tion is  complete,  there  are  found,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  above 
minerals,  felspar,  especially  those  kinds  which  are  richest  in  alkali, 
together  with  mica.  The  same  author  observes  that,  as  calcareous 
deposits  usually  contain  some  aluminous  clay,  so  we  may  naturally 
expect  to  meet  with  silicates  of  alumina  in  crystalline  limestcme; 
such  silicates,  accordingly,  are  frequent,  and  occasionally  even  pure 
alumina  crystallized  in  the  form  of  corundum.} 

Mr.  Dana  has  suggested  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  the  fluor  of  fiuor-spar,  so  often  met  with  in  crystalline 
limestones,  may  have  been  derived  from  the  remains  of  moUusca 
and  other  animals;  also  that  graphite  (which  is  pure  carbon  in  a 
crystalline  form,  with  or  without  admixture  of  ahimina,  lime,  or 
iron)  may  have  been  derived  from  vegetable  remains  imbedded  in 
the  orignal  matrix. 

The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of  fossils  has  inclined  many  geo- 
logists to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  strata  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  organic  beings.  Admitting,  they  say, 
the  obliteration,  in  some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  action,  we  might 
still  expect  that  traces  of  them  would  ofitener  occur  in  certain  ancient 
systems  of  slate,  in  which,  as  in  Cumberland,  some  conglomerates 

*  See  abore,  pp.  392,  398.  \  Delesse,  BnUedn  Soc  GeoL  Fnmoe, 

t  See   Lyell,  Quart    Geol.  Jonrn.,    2e  sine,  torn.  9.  p.  126.    1851. 
ToL  i.  p  199. 
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occur.  But  in  urging  this  argument,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  there  are  stratified  formations  of  enormous  thickness,  and  of 
Tarious  ages,  and  some  of  them  yerj  modem,  all  formed  after  the 
earth  had  become  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  which  are,  never* 
theless,  in  certain  districts,  entirelj  destitute  of  all  vestiges. of  or- 
ganic bodies.  In  some,  the  traces  of  fossils  maj  have  been  effaced 
bj  water  and  acids,  at  many  successive  periods ;  and  it  is  clear,  that, 
the  older  the  stratum,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  being  nonfossi-* 
liferous,  even  if  it  has  escaped  f^l  metamorphic  action. 

It  has  been  also  objected  to  the  metamorphic  theory,  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  secondary  strata  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  crystalline  schists,  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
convertible.*  The  ^  primary  "  schists,  it  is  said,  usually  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  potash  or  of  soda,  which  the  secondary 
clays,  shales,  and  slates  do  not,  these  last  being  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  felspathic  rocks,  from  which  the  alkaline  matter  has 
been  abstracted  during  the  process  of  decompositiou.  But  this  rea- 
soning proceeds  on  insufficient  and  apparently  mistaken  data ;  for 
a  large  portion  of  what  is  usually  called  clay,  marl,  shale,  and  slate 
does  actually  contain  a  certaiD,  and  often  a  considerable,  proportion 
of  alkali ;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  countries,  to  obtain  clay  or 
shale  sufficiently  free  from  alkaline  ingredients  to  allow  of  their  being 
burnt  into  bricks  or  used  for  pottery. 

Thus  the  argillaceous  shales  and  slates  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone, 
in  Forfarshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  so  much  charged  with 
alkali,  derived  from  triturated  felspar,  thal^  instead  of  hardening  when 
exposed  to  fire,  they  sometimes  melt  into  a  glass.  They  contain  no 
lime,  but  appear  to  consist  of  extremely  minute  grains  of  the  various 
ingredients  of  granite,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  coarser- 
grained  varieties,  and  in  almost  all  the  interposed  sandstones.  These 
laminated  clays  and  shales  might  certainly,  if  crystallized,  resemble 
in  composition  many  of  the  primary  strata. 

There  is  also  potash  in  fossil  vegetable  remains,  and  soda  in  the 
salts  by  which  strata  are  sometimes  so  largely  impregnated,  as  in 
Patagonia.  But  recent  analysis  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the 
point  at  issue,  by  demonstrating  that  the  carboniferous  strata  in 
England  f ,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  in  East  Canada  {,  and  the 
clay-slates  (of  Cambrian  date  ?)  in  Norway  §,  all  contain  as  much 
alkali  as  is  generally  present  in  metamorphic  rocks. 

Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  alternation  of  highly 
crystalline  strata  with  others  having  a  less  crystalline  texture.  The 
heat,  it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below,  must  have  traversed  the 
less  altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crystalline 
bed.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  number  of 
strata  differing  greatly  in  composition  from  each  other  be  subjected 

*  Dr.  Boose,  Frimaiy  Geology,  p.  tHant,Fliil  Mag.4Ber.yolTilp.2d7. 

319.  I  Eyenly,  Norsl^  Mag.  for  Natorri- 

t  H.  Taylor,  Edin.  New*  FhiL  Jonm.  deDp.  yoU  viiL  p.  172. 
vol.  1.  1851,  pb  140. 
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to  equal  quantities  of  heat,  there  is  everj  probability  that  some  will 
be  more  fusible  than  others*  Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda, 
potash,  lime,  or  some  other  ingredient  capable  of  acting  as  a  fliix  ; 
while  others  may  be  destitute  of  the  same  elements,  and  so  refractory 
as  to  be  very  slightly  affected  by  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  reducing 
others  to  semi-fusion.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  less  crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur  in  the  upper,  and  the 
more  crystalline  in  the  lower  part  of  each  metamorphic  series. 

Moreover,  metamorphism  must  often  begin  to  exert  its  force 
long  after  the  strata  have  assumed  a  vertical  position,  and  it  may 
then  act  locally  or  within  limited  areas,  and  will  be  as  likely  to 
affect  the  newer  as  the  older  beds.  As  an  illustration  of  such 
partial  conversion  into  gneiss  of  portions  of  a  highly  inclined  set 
of  beds,  I  may  cite  Sir  R.  Murchison's  memoir  on  the  structure 
of  the  Alps.  Slates  provincially  termed  "  flysch  "  (see  above  p.  231.), 
overlying  the  nummulite  limestone  of  Eocene  date,  and  comprising 
some  arenaceous  and  some  calcareous  layers,  are  seen  to  alternate 
several  times  with  bands  of  granitoid  rock,  answering  in  character 
to  gneiss.*  In  this  case  heat,  or  vapour,  or  water  at  an  intensely 
high  temperature  may  have  traversed  the  more  permeable  beds,  and 
altered  them  so  far  as  to  admit  of  an  internal  movement  and  re-ar- 
rangement of  the  molecules,  while  the  adjoining  strata  did  not  give 
passage  to  the  same  heat,  or  if  so,  remained  unchanged  because  they 
were  composed  of  less  fusible  materials.  Whatever  hypothesis  we 
adopt,  the  phenomena  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of 
the  development  of  the  metamorphic  structure  in  a  tertiary  deposit 
in  planes  parallel  to  those  of  stratification. 

Whether  such  parallelism  be  the  rule  or  the  exception  in  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  formations  of  the  same  family,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  discuss  at  length  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  Geo!.  Qnart  Joam.  toL  y.  p.  211.     1848. 
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Origin  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  continued — Definition  of  joints,  slaty  eleayage 
and  foliation — Supposed  causes  of  these  structures — Mechanical  theory  of  cleav- 
age— Condensation  and  elongation  of  slate  rocks  by  lateral  pressure — Supposed 
combination  •f  crystalline  and  mechanical  forces — Lamination  of  some  volcanic 
rocks  due  to  motion — Whether  the  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  be 
usually  parallel  with  the  original  planes  of  stratification — Examples  in  Norway 
and  Scotland — Foliation  in  homogeneous  rocks  may  coincide  with  planes  of 
cleavage,  and  in  uncleaved  rocks  with  those  of  stratification  —  Causes  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  planes  of  foliation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  crystalline  forces  of  great  intensity  have 
frequently  acted  upon  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  strata  long 
subsequently  to  their  consolidation,  and  we  may  next  inquire 
whether  the  component  minerals  of  the  altered  rocks  usually  arrange 
themselves  in  planes  parallel  to  the  original  planes  of  stratification, 
or  whether,  after  crystallization,  they  more  commonly  take  up  a 
different  position. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  merits  of  this  question,  we  must 
first  define  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  cleavage  and  foliation. 
There  are  four  distinct  forms  of  structure  exhibited  in  rocks, 
namely,  stratification,  joints,  slaty  cleavage,  and  foliation ;  and  all 
these  must  have  different  names,  even  though  there  be  cases  where 
it  is  impossible,  after  carefully  studying  the  appearances,  to  decide 
upon  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  essay  "On  the  Structure  of  large 
Mineral  Masses"  first  cleared  the  way  towards  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  difficult  subject,  observes,  that  joints  are  distin- 
guishable from  lines  of  slaty  cleavage  in  this,  that  the  rock  inter- 
vening between  two  joints  has  no  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  joints,  whereas  a  rock  is  capable  of 
indefinite  subdivision  in  the  direction  of  its  slaty  cleavage.  In  some 
cases  where  the  strata  are  curved,  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  still 
perfectly  parallel.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  slate  rocks  of 
part  of  Wales  (see  fig.  706.),  which  consist  of  a  hard  greenish  slate. 


Fig.  706. 


Parallel  planet  of  deaTage  intersecting  curred  strata.    (Sedgwick.) 

The  true  bedding  is  there  indicated  by  a  number  of  parallel  stripes, 
some  of  a  lighter  and  some  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  general  mass. 
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Such  stripes  are  found  to  be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  strati- 
fication, wherever  these  are  manifested  hj  ripple-mark,  or  bj  beds 
containing  peculiar  organic  remains.  Some  of  the  contorted  strata 
are  of  a  coarse  mechanical  structure,  alternating  with  fine-grained 
crystalline  chloritic  slates,  in  which  case  the  same  slaty  cleavage 
extends  through  the  coarser  and  finer  beds,  though  it  is  brought  out 
in  greater  perfection  in  proportion  as  the  materials  of  the  rock  tare 
fine  and  homogeneous.  It  is  only  when  these  are  very  coarse  that 
the  cleavage  planes  entirely  vanish.  These  planes  are  usually  in- 
clined at  a  very  considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  the  strata.  In 
the  Welsh  hills,  for  example,  the  average  angle  is  as  much  as  from 
30^  to  40^.  Sometimes  the  cleavage  planes  dip  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass  as  those  of  stratification,  but  more  frequently 
to  opposite  points.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  when 
beds  of  coarser  materials  alternate  with  those  composed  of  finer 
particles,  the  slaty  cleavage  is  either  entirely  confined  to  the  fine- 
grained rock,  or  is  very  imperfectly  exhibited  in  that  of  coarser 
texture. .  Tlus  rule  holds,  whether  the  cleavage  is  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  stratification  or  not* 

In  regard  to  joints,  they  are  natural  fissures  which  often  traverse 
rocks  in  straight  and  well-determined  lines.  They  afford  to  the 
quarryman,  as  Sir  R.  Murchison  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  phe- 
nomena, as  exhibited  in  Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
the  greatest  aid  in  the  extraction  of  blocks  of  stone ;  and,  if  a  sufii- 
cieht  number  cross  each  other,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  split  into 
symmetrical  blocks.  The  faces  of  the  joints  are  for  the  most  part 
smoother  and  more  regular  than  the  surfaces  of  true  strata.  The 
joints  are  straight-cut  chinks,  often  slightly  open,  often  passing,  not 
only  through  layers  of  successive  deposition,  but  also  through  balls 
of  limestone  or  other  matter  which  have  been  formed  by  concretion- 
ary action,  since  the  original  accumulation  of  the  strata.  Soch 
joints,  therefore,  must  often  have  resulted  from  one  of  the  last  changes 
superinduced  upon  sedimentary  deposit8.f 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  707.),  the  flat  surfaces  of  rock 
A,  B,  c,  represent  exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls  of  other 
joints,  J  J,  are  parallel  8  s  are  the  lines  of  stratification  ;  d  d  are 
lines  of  slaty  cleavage,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a  considerable 
angle  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  remarked, 
enormous  masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  by 
nearly  vertical  partings,  and  these  joints  are  often  so  much  more 
conspicuous  than  the  seams  of  stratification,  that  an  inexperienced 
observer  will  almost  inevitably  confound  them,  and  suppose  the 
strata  to  be  perpendicular  in  places  where  in  fact  they  are  almost 
horizontal.} 

Now  such  joints  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  partings 

•  Gcol.  Trans.,  2d  scries,  vol.  iii  p.         f  Silurian  Syatem,  p.  246. 
^61-  t  Introdaction  to  Oeok^,  cfaaiv  iv. 
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Fig.  707. 


It     .a 


Stratiflcation,  joInU,  and  cleavage. 
(From  HurchUon's  Silurian  Sjitem,  p.  245.) 

which  separate  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks  into  cuboidal  and  pris- 
matic masses.  On  a  small  scale  we  see  claj  and  starch  when  drj 
split  into  similar  shapes;  this  is  often  caused  hj  simple  contrac- 
tion, whether  the  shrinking  be  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water, 
or  to  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is  well  known  that  many  sand- 
stones and  other  rocks  expand  bj  the  application  of  moderate 
degrees  of  heat,  and  then  contract  again  on  cooling ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have,  in  the 
course  of  past  ages,  been  subjected  again  and  again  to  very  different 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  These  alternations  of  temperature  have 
probably  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of  joints  in  rocks. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Saxony,  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  on 
sandstone,  the  aqueous  rock  has  for  the  distance  of  several  feet  from 
the  point  of  junction  assumed  a  columnar  structure  similar  to  that 
of  the  trap.  In  like  manner  some  hearthstones,  after  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace  without  being  melted,  have  become  prismatic. 
Certain  crystals  also  acquire  by  the  application  of  heat  a  new  in- 
ternal arrangement,  so  as  to  break  in  a  new  direction,  their  external 
form  remaining  unaltered. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  speaking  of  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage, 
where  they  are  decidedly  distinct  from  those  of  sedimentary  de- 
position, declared  in  the  essay  before  alluded  to,  his  opinion  that  no 
retreat  of  parts,  no  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  rocks  in  passing 
to  a  solid  state,  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  He  accordingly 
referred  it  to  crystalline  or  polar  forces  acting  simultaneously,  and 
somewhat  uniformly,  in  given  directions,  on  large  masses  having  a 
homogeneous  composition. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in.  allusion  to  slaty  cleavage,  has  suggested, 
"  that  if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement  of 
crystallization, — that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at 
which  the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  themselves,  or  at 
least  on  their  own  axes,  some  general  law  must  then  determine  the 
position  in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on  cooling.  Probably,  that 
position  will  have  some  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  heat 
escapes.     Now,  when  all,  or  a  majority  of  particles  of  the  same 

KB 
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nature  have  a  general  tendency  to  one  position,  that  mast  of  conrse 
determine  a  cleavage-plane.  Thus  we  see  the  infinitesinud  CTystaLs 
of  fresh  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  some  other  such  bodies, 
arrange  themselves  alike  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  float;  so  as, 
when  stirred,  all  to  glance  with  one  lighl^  and  give  the  appearance 
of  silky  filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap,  in  which  insoluble  mar* 
garates  *  exist,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  ^with 
water ;  and  what  occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale  may 
occur  in  nature  on  a  great  one.'*t 

Professor  Phillips  has  remarked  that  in  some  slaty  rocks  the  fbrm 
of  the  outline  of  fossil  shells  and  trilobites  has  been  much  chang^ 
by  distortion,  which  has  taken  place  in  a  longitudinal,  transverse,  or 
oblique  direction.  This  change,  he  adds,  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
a  ^  creeping  movement "  of  the  particles  of  the  rock  along  the  planes 
of  cleavage,  its  direction  being  always  uniform  over  the  same  tract 
of  country,  and  its  amount  in  space  being  sometimes  measurable,  and 
being  as  much  as  a  quarter  or  even  half  an  inch.  The  hard  shells 
are  not  afiected,  but  only  those  which  are  thin.f  Mr.  D.  Sharpe, 
fqllowing  up  the  same  line  of  inquiry,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  present  distorted  forms  of  the  shells  in  certain  British  slate 
rocks  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  imbedded  have  undergone  compression  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  corresponding  expansion 
in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the.  cleavage.  § 

More  recently  (July,  1853)  Mr.  Sorby  has  demonstrated  the  great 
extent  to  which  this  mechanical  theory  is  applicable  to  the  slate 
rocks  of  North  Wales  and  Devonshire  ||,  districts  where  the  amoant 
of  change  in  dimensions  can  be  tested  and  measured  by  comparing 
the  different  effects  exerted  by  lateral  pressure  on  alternating 
beds  of  finer  and  coarser  materials.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  708.)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sandy  bed  d/l 
which  has  offered  greater  resistance,  has  been  sharply  contorted, 
while  the  fine-grained  strata,  a,  b,  c,  have  remained  comparativelj 
unbent.  The  points  d  and  /  in  the  stratum  d  f  must  have  been 
originally  four  times  as  far  apart  as  they  are  now.  They  have  been 
forced  so  much  nearer  to  each  other,  partly  by  bending,  and  partly 
by  becoming  elongated  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  called  the 
longer  axes  of  their  contortions,  and  lastly,  to  a  certain  small  amount, 
by  condensation.  The  chief  result  has  obviously  been  due  to  the 
bending ;  but,  in  proof  of  elongation,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  df\^  now  about  four  times  greater  in  those  parts 
lying  in  the  main  direction  of  the  flexures  than  in  a  plane  parpen- 

*  Margaric  acid  is  an  oleaginons  acid,  \  Report,  Brit  Aascc,  Coik,  184^ 

formed  from  different  animiJ  and  rege-  Sect  p.  60. 

table  fattj  substances.     A  margarate  is  §  Qaart.  Oeol.  Jonm.,  toL  liL  p  87. 

a  compound  of  tbia  acid  with  soda,  po-  1847. 

tasb,  or  some  other  base,  and  is  so  named  ||  On  the  Origin  of  Slaty  Cleavage,  by 

from  its  pearly  lustre.  H.  C.  Sorby,  Edinb.  New.  PhiL  Jootq. 

t  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cape  of  1853,  voL  Iv.  p.  137. 
Good  Hope,  Feb.  20.  1836. 
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dicnlar  to  them ;  and  the  same  bed 
exhibits  cleayage-phmes  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  move- 
ment, although  they  are  much 
fewer  than  in  the  slaty  strata 
above  and  below. 

Above  the  sandy  bed  d  /,  the 
stratum  c  is  somewhat  disturbed, 
while  the  next  bed  b  is  much  less 
so,  and  a  not  at  all ;  yet  all  these 
beds,  c,  b,  and  a,  must  have  un- 
dergone an  equal  amount  of  pres- 
sure with  dy  the  points  a  and  g 
having  approximated  as  much  to- 
wards each  other  as  have  d  and/! 
The  same  phenomena  are  also  re- 
peated in  the  beds  below  d^  and 
might  have  been  shown,  had  the 
section  been  extended  downwards. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  finer  beds 
have  been  squeezed  into  a  fourth 
of  the  space  they  previously  oc- 
cupied, partly  by  condensation,  or 
the  closer  packing  of  their  ulti- 
mate particles  (which  has  given 
rise  to  the  great  specific  gravity 
of  such  slates),  and  partly  by  elon- 
gation in  the  line  of  the  dip  of  the 
cleavage,  of  which  the  general  di- 
rection is  perpendicular  to  that  of 
the  pressure.  ''  These  and  nume- 
rous other  cases  in  North  Devon 
are  analogous,"  says  Mr.  Sorby, 
"  to  what  would  occur  if  a  strip  of 
paper  were  included  in  a  mass  of  some  soft  plastic  material  which 
would  readily  change  its  dimensions.  IP  the  whole  were  then  com- 
pressed in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  strip  of  paper,  it  would 
be  bent  and  puckered  up  into  contortions,  whilst  the  plastic  material 
would  readily  change  its  dimensions  without  undergoing  such  con- 
tortions ;  and  the  difference  in  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  paper,  as 
measured  in  a  direct  line  or  along  it,  would  indicate  the  change  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  plastic  material." 

The  student  will  readily  conceive  that,  when  the  shape  of  a  fossil 
or  of  a  crystal  of  some  mineral,  or  of  a  spheroidal  concretion,  has 
been  altered  by  lateral  pressure,  the  new  forms  which  they  assume 
respectively  will  vary  according  to  whether  they  have  yielded  in 
one  or  more  directions.  They  may  have  been  drawn  out  solely  in 
the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage,  or  they  may  have  yielded 
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in  a  plane  perpendicnlar  to  that  dip,  or  they  may  have  nnderg^ne 
both  these  movements.  By  microscopic  examination  of  minute 
crystals,  and  by  other  observations  too  minute  to  be  detailed  here, 
Mr.  Sorby  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  absolute  condensation  of 
the  slate  rocks  amounts  upon  an  average  to  about  one  half  their 
original  volume.  This  must  have  resulted  chiefly  from  the  forcing 
of  the  particles  more  closely  together,  so  as  to  fiU  up  the  spaces 
left  between  them,  when  they  only  touched  each  other.  The  rest  of 
the  change  has  been  due  to  elongation  which  has  produced  slaty 
cleavage. 

Most  of  the  scales  of  mica  occurring  in  certain  slates  examined  by 
Mr.  Sorby  lie  in  the  plane  of  cleavage ;  whereas  in  a  similar  rock 
not  exhibiting  cleavage  they  lie  with  their  longer  axes  in  aU  direc- 
tions. May  not  their  position  in  the  slates  have  been  determined 
by  the  movement  of  elongation  before  aUuded  to?  To  illustrate 
this  theory  some  s<iales  of  oxide  of  iron  were  mixed  with  soft 
pipe-clay  in  such  a  manner  that  they  inclined  in  all  directions. 
The  dimensions  of  the  mass  were  then  changed  artificiaUy  to  a 
similar  extent  to  what  has  occurred  in  slate-rocks^  and  the  pipe-day 
was  then  dried  and  baked.  When  it  was  afterwards  rubbed  to  a 
flat  surface  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  and  in  the  line  of  elon- 
gation, or  in  a  plane  corresponding  to  that  of  the  dip  of  cleavage, 
the  particles  were  found  to  have  become  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  natural  slates,  and  the  mass  admitted  of  easy  fracture 
into  thin  flat  pieces  in  the  plane  alluded  to,  whereas  it  would  not 
yield  in  that  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage.* 

This  experiment  may  lend  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  the 
lamination  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  and  even  of  some  kinds  of  gneiss, 
and  the  grain  of  certain  granites,  may  all  have  been  determined  by  a 
mechanical  cause,  a  movement  having  taken  place  after  the  de- 
velopment of  crystals  in  the  pasty-mass. 

Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  description  of  the  Ponza  Islands,  ascribed  **  the 
zoned  structure  of  the  Hungarian  perlite  (a  semi -vitreous  trachyte) 
to  its  having  subsided,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  its  own 
gravity,  down  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  while  possessed  of  an  im- 
perfect fluidity.  In  the  islands  of  Ponza  and  Pahnarola,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  zones  is  more  frequently  vertical  than  horizontal,  because 
the  mass  was  impelled  from  below  upwards."')'  In  like  manner, 
Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination  and  fissile  structure  of  volcanic 
Tocks  of  the  trachytic  series,  including  some  obsidians  in  Ascension, 
Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having  moved  when  liquid  in  the 
direction  of  the  laminse.  The  zones  consist  sometimes  of  layers  of 
air-cells  drawn  out  and  lengthened  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the 
moving  mass.  He  compares  this  division  into  parallel  zones,  thus 
caused  by  the  stretching  of  a  pasty  mass  as  it  flowed  slowly 
onwards,  to  the  zoned  or  ribboned  structure  of  ice,  which  Professor 

•  Sorby,  88  cited  aboTO,  p.  610,  note.        f  Gcol  Tnaw.  2d.  ser.  vol  if.  p.  M7. 
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James  Forbes  has  so  ably  explained,  showing  that  it  is  due  to  the 
fissaring  of  a  yisoous  body  in  motion.* 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  result,  observes  Darwin,  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  geologists;  for  in  a  volcanic  rock  of  the 
trachytic  series  in  Ascension  layers  are  seen  often  of  extreme 
tenuity,  even  as  thin  as  hairs,  and  of  different  colours,  alternating 
again  and  again,  some  of  them  composed  of  crystals  of  quartz  and 
diopside  (a  kind  of  augite)^  others  of  black  augitic  specks  with 
grannies  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  lastly,  others  of  crystalline  felspar. 
It  is  supposed  in  this  case  that  the  crystallizing  force  acted  more 
freely  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  produced  when  the 
pasty  mass  was  stretched,  whether  because  confined  vapours  were 
enabled  to  spread  themselves  through  the  minute  fissures,  or  because 
the  ultimate  molecules  had  more  freedom  of  motion  along  the  planes 
of  less  tension,  or  for  some  other  reasons  not  yet  understood. 

After  studying,  in  1835,  the  crystalline  rocks  of  South  America, 
Mr.  Darwin  proposed  the  term  foliation  for  the  laminas  or  plates 
into  which  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  are 
divided.  Cleavage,  he  observes,  may  be  applied  to  those  divisional 
planes  which  render  a  rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye  quite  or  nearly  homogeneous.  Foliation  may  be  used  for  those 
alternating  layers  or  plates  of  different  mineralogieal  nature  of 
which  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  schists  are  composed.  The 
cleavage  planes  of  the  clay-slate  in  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Chili 
preserve  a  uniform  strike  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  regions  where 
these  planes  are  quite  distinct  fh>m  stratification.  In  the  same 
country  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  mica-schist  and  gneiss  are 
parallel  to  the  cleavage  of  the  clay-slate.  Hence,  we  are  tempted,  at 
first  sight,  to  infer  that  some  common  cause  or  process,  and  that  cause 
not  connected  with  sedimentary  deposition,  has  impressed  cleavage  on  • 
the  one  set  of  rocks  and  foliation  on  the  other.  But  such  an  infer- 
ence can  only  be  legitimately  drawn  in  those  rare  cases  where  we 
are  able,  by  a  continuous  section,  to  prove  that  not  only  the  strike,  but 
the  dip  of  the  slaty  cleavage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  foliation  on 
the  other,  precisely  coincide;  the  cleavage  at  the  same  time  not  being 
parallel  to  the  stratification  in  the  slate  rock.  In  some  examples 
cited  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  Chonos  Islands, 
and  La  Plata,  this  uniformity  of  dip  seems  to  have  been  traced  in  a 
manner  as  satisfactory  as  the  nature  of  such  evidence  will  allow. 
But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  a  source  of  deception  which 
may  mislead  ns  in  this  chain  of  reasoning.  We  are  informed  that 
in  South  America,  as  in  other  countries,  the  strike  of  the  cleavage 
in  day-slate  conforms  to  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the  rocks  in  the 
same  districts.  Hence  it  must  follow  that  the  foha  of  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  limestone,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  even  if  they  strictly 
coincide  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification,  will  run  in  the 

*  DarwiD,  Volcanic  IslanclB,  pp.  69,  70. 
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same  direction  as  the  strike  of  the  slaty  deayage;  for  the  true 
strata  always  dip  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  eleration,  and  are 
parallel  to  it  in  their  strike.  No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  drawn 
in  favour  of  a  common  origin  from  uniformity  of  strike  in  the  slaty 
and  foliated  rocks ;  for  we  require,  in  addition,  coincidence  of  dip ; 
and  such  is  the  variability  of  the  dip  both  of  the  slates  and  folia  aa 
to  render  this  kind  of  proof  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

That  the  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  in  Norway  accords  very 
generally  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification  is  a  conclusion 
long  since  espoused  by  Keilhau.*  Numerous  observations  made  by 
Mr.  David  Forbes  in  the  same  country  (the  best  probably  in  Europe 
for  studying  such  phenomena  on  a  grand  scale)  confirm  Kdlhao's 
opinion ;  for  the  dip  of  the  Silurian  and  fossiliferous  strata  where 
they  pass  into  the  metamorphic  agrees  with  the  foliation  of  the 
contiguous  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  crystalline  limestone.  So  also 
in  Scotland  Mr.  D.  Forbes  has  pointed  out  a  striking  case  where 
the  foliation  is  identical  with  the  lines  of  stratification  in  rocks  weU 
seen  near  Crianlorich  on  the  road  to  Tyndrum,  about  8  miles  from 
Inveramon  in  Perthshire.  There  is  in  that  localily  a  blue  lime* 
stone  foliated  by  the  intercalation  of  small  plates  of  white  mica,  so 
that  the  rock  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  in  aspect  from  gneiss 
or  mica-schist.  The  stratification  is  shown  by  the  large  beds  and 
coloured  bands  of  limestone  all  dipping,  like  the  folia»  at  an  angle  of 
32  degrees  N.  E.t 

In  stratified  formations  of  every  age  we  see  layers  of  siliceous 
sand  with  or  without  mica,  alternating  with  clay,  with  fragments 
of  shells  or  corals,  or  w^ith  seamtf  of  vegetable  matter,  and  we  should 
expect  the  mutual  attraction  of  like  particles  to  fiftvonr  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  quartz,  or  mica,  or  felspar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  along 
the  planes  of  original  deposition,  rather  than  in  planes  placed  at 
angles  of  20  or  40  degrees  to  those  of  stratification. 

In  Patagonia,  a  series  of  thin  sedimentary  layers  of  tuff  were 
observed  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  become  porphyritic,  first  where 
least  altered,  by  a  process  of  aggregation,  small  patches  of  clay 
appearing  to  be  shortened  into  almond-shaped  concretions,  which  in 
those  places  where  they  were  more  changed  had  become  ciystals  of 
felspar,  having  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  each  other.  In  other 
associated  strata,  grains  of  quartz  had  in  like  manner  aggregated 
into  nodules  of  crystalline  quartz.^ 

May  we  not,  then,  presume  that  in  rocks  where  no  dieavage  has 
intervened,  foliation  and  the  planes  of  stratification  will  usually 
coincide,  as  in  all  cases  where  cleavage  happens  (as  in  the  writing- 
slates  of  the  Niesen  on  the  Lake  of  Thun  in  Switzerland,  containing 
fucoids)  to  agree  with  the  original  planes  of  sedimentary  deposition  ? 
Mr.  Darwin  conceives  that  "  foliation  may  be  the  extreme  result  of 

•  Nonke  Mag.  Natnryidsk.,  vol  i  f  Memoir  read  before  the  GeoLSoc, 
p»  71.  London,  Jan.  81. 1855. 
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the  process  of  which  cleayage  is  the  first  effect  ;**  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  crystalline  force  may  have  heen  most  energetic  in  the 
direction  of  cleayage.  As  hearing  on  this  view,  he  says,  ^  I  was 
particularly  strack  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Terra  del  Fnego  with  the 
fact  that  the  fine  lamins  of  clay-slate,  where  they  cut  straight 
through  the  bands  of  stratification,  and  therefore  indisputably  true 
cleavage-planes,  differ  slightly  from  one  another  in  their  greyish 
and  greenish  tints  of  colour,  as  also  in  their  compactness,  and  in 
some  laminiB  having  a  more  jaspery  appearance  than  others.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  same  cause  which  has  produced  the  highly 
fissile  structure  has  altered  in  a  slight  degree  the  mineralogical 
character  of  the  rock  in  the  same  planes."*  As  one  step  farther 
towards  tracing  a  passage  from  planes  of  cleavage  to  those  of  folia- 
tion. Professor  Sedgwick  observes  that  in  North  Wales  the  surfaces 
of  slates  are  sometimes  coated  over  with  chlorite,  *'  the  crystals  of 
which  have  not  only  defined  the  cleavage  planes  but  struck  through 
the  whole  mass  of  the  rock."  f  So  also,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  in  some 
places  in  South  America  crystals  of  epidote  and  of  mica  coat  the 
planes  of  cleavage. 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe  inferred  from  observations  made  by  him  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  1851,  that  the  foliation  of  ike  gneiss  and 
mica-schist  are  upon  the  whole  parallel  to  one  another,  but  have  no 
connection  with  any  original  planes  of  stratification ;  and  he  also 
conceives  that  the  planes  both  of  cleavage  and  foliation  in  the 
Grampians  and  in  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc  in  Switzerland  (which 
last  he  examined  in  1854)  are  parts  of  great  curves  or  anticlinal 
axes  of  considerable  regularity.}  In  like  manner  in  South  America 
the  cleavage  planes  of  the  clay-slate  had  been  suspected  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  notwithstanding  their  varying  and  opposite  dips,  to 
be  parts  of  large  curves  or  foldings,  having  their  summits  cut  off 
and  worn  down.§ 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that  in  rocks  of 
homogeneous  composition  the  foliation  may  take  place  along  planes 
previously  caused  by  the  elongation  of  the  materials  along  the  dip 
of  the  cleavage ;  for  experienced  geologists  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
decide  in  many  countries  which  of  two  sets  of  divisional  planes  were 
referable  to  cleavage,  and  which  to  stratification ;  and  after  much 
doubt,  have  discovered  that  they  had  at  first  mistaken  the  lines  of 
cleavage  for  those  of  deposition,  because  the  former  were  by  far  the 
most  marked  of  the  two.  Now  if  such  slaty  masses  should  become 
highly  crystalline,  and  be  converted  into  gneiss,  hornblende-schist, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  hypogene  class,  the  cleavage  planes 
would  be  more  likely  to  remain  visible  than  those  of  stratification. 
Professor  Henslow  had  noticed,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1821,  that 

*  GeoL  Obaerv.  on  South  America,  %  D.  Sbmrpe,  FhR  Trans.,  1852,  and 
p.  155.  GeoL  Quart  Journ.,  no.  41.  1855. 

t  Sedgwick,  Gteol.    Trang.   2d  ler.         §  Darwin,  S.  America,  p.  155. 
vol.  iii  p  471. 
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the  lamination  of  the  chloritio  and  other  crystalline  schists  in 
Anglesea  was  approximately  in  the  planes  of  bedding;  and  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay,  in  1 84 1,  observed  the  same  in  regard  to  the  gneiss 
and  mica-schist  of  Arran.  The  last-cited  geologist  says,  in  reference 
to  Anglesea,  that  the  metamorphism  probably  took  place  when  the 
Lower  Silurian  yolcanos  were  in  activity,  and  therefore  long  before 
the  cleavage  of  the  Welsh  rocks;  for  the  cleavage  of  the  latter 
affects  in  common  the  Lower  Silurian  and  the  Cambrian  strata.  In 
the  same  memoir  he  adds,  when  referring  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of 
foliation,  ''that  if  the  rocks  be  uncleaved  when  metamorphism 
occurs,  the  foliation  planes  will  be  apt  to  coincide  with  those  of 
bedding  ;  but  if  intense  cleavage  has  preceded,  then  we  may  expect 
that  the  planes  of  foliation  will  lie  in  the  planes  of  deavage."* 

From  what  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  Grampians,  both  in  Forfar- 
shire and  Perthshire,  I  have  always  concluded  that  Maccolloch  was 
correct  in  the  opinion  that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  considered 
as  stratified  rocks,  and  that  certain  beds  of  pure  quartz,  one  or  two 
feet  thick,  which  run  for  miles  in  the  strike  of  their  foliation,  as  well 
as  the  intercalation  of  masses  of  limestone,  and  of  chloritic,  acti- 
nolitic,  and  hornblende  schists,  all  indicate  the  planes  of  original 
stratification.  At  the  same  time,  I  fully  admit  that  the  alternate 
layers  of  quartz,  or  of  mica  and  quartz,  of  felspar,  or  of  mica  and 
felspar,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  more  distinct,  in  certain  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  than  the  ingredients  composing  alternate  layers  in 
most  sedimentary  deposits,  so  that  similar  particles  must  be  supposed 
to  have  exerted  a  molecular  attraction  for  each  other,  and  to  have 
congregated  together  in  layers  more  distinct  in  mineral  composition 
than  before  they  were  crystallized. 

We  have  seen  how  much  the  original  planes  of  stratification  may 
be  interfered  with  or  even  obliterated  by  concretionary  action  in 
deposits  still  retaining  their  fossils,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  (see  p.  37.).  Hence  we  must  expect  to  be  frequently 
baffled  when  we  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  foliation  does  or 
does  not  accord  with  that  arrangement  which  gravitation,  combined 
with  current-action,  imparted  to  a  deposit  from  water.  Moreover, 
when  we  look  for  stratification  in  crystalline  rocka^  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  not  to  expect  too  much  regularity.  The  occurrence  of 
wedge-shaped  masses,  such  as  belong  to  coarse  sand  and  pebbles^ — 
diagonal  lamination  (see  p.  16.), — ripple-mark, — unconformable  stra- 
tification (p.  61.), — the  fantastic  folds  produced  by  lateral  pressure, 
— faults  of  various  width,--*  intrusive  dikes  of  trap, — organic  bodies 
of  diversified  shapes, — and  other  causes  of  unevenness  in  the  planes 
of  deposition,  both  on  the  small  and  on  the  large  scale,  will  interfere 
with  parallelism.  K  complex  and  enigmatical  appearances  did  not 
present  themselves,  it  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  meta- 
morphic  theory. 

Li  the  accompanying  diagram  I  have  represented  carefully  the 

*  GeoL  Qnart  Jonin.,  1853,  toL  ix.  p.  17i. 
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Fig.  709. 


Lamination  of  clay-slate,  Mnntagne  de  Seguinat, 
near  Gavarnie,  in  tlie  I^renees. 


lamination  of  a  coarse  argilla- 
ceous schist  which  I  examined 
in  1830  in  the  Pyrenees.  In 
part  it  approaches  in  character 
to  a  green  and  blue  roofing-slate, 
while  part  is  extremely  quartzose, 
the  whole  mass  passing  down- 
wards into  micaceous  schist  The 
vertical  section  here  exhibited  is 
about  3  feet  in  height,  and  the 
layers  are  sometimes  so  thin  that 
fifty  may  be  counted  in  the 
thickness  of  an  inch.     Some  of  them  consist  of  pure  quartz. 

There  is  a  resemblance  in  such  cases  to  the  diagonal  lamination 
which  we  see  in  sedimentary  rocks,  even  though  the  layers  of  quartz 
and  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and  other  minerals  may  be  more  distinct  in 
alternating  folia  than  they  were  originally. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  while  he  regards  the  greater  part  of  the 
gneiss  and  mica-schist  of  the  Alps  as  sedimentary  strata  altered  by 
plutonic  action,  still  conceives  that  some  of  the  Alpine  gneiss  may 
have  been  erupted,  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  granite  drawn  out 
into  parallel  laminae  in  the  manner  of  trachyte  as  above  alluded  to.* 
If  the  mass  were  squeezed  and  elongated  in  a  certain  direction 
after  crystals  of  mica,  talc,  or  other  scaly  minerals  were  developed, 
these  may  perhaps  have  arranged  themselves  in  planes  parallel  to 
those  of  movement,  and  a  similar  process  may  account  for  what  the 
quarrymen  call  '^  the  grain  "  in  some  granites,  or  a  tendency  to  split 
in  one  direction  more  freely  than  in  another.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  fusion  of  the  crystalline  schists  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  allow  of  motion  analogous  to  that  of  lava  or  granite,  and 
for  this  reason  rocks  of  this  class  do  not  send  veins  into  surrounding 
rocks.  In  the  next  chapter  we  may  inquire  at  how  many  distinct 
periods  the  hypogene  or  metamorphic  schists  can  be  proved  to  have 
originated,  and  why  for  so  long  a  time  the-  earlier  geologists  regarded 
them  as  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  primitive." 


*  BnUetin  Soc.  GeoL  de  France,  2e  ser.  toL  it.  p.  130L 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

ON  THE  DIFFBBEirr  AaBS  OF  THE  KETAXOBFHIC  BOCKS. 

Age  of  each  set  of  metamorphic  strata  twofold  ^Test.of  age  bj  fossils  and  mineral 
character  not  available  — Test  hj  saperposition  ambiguous  —  Conyeruon  of  dense 
masses  of  fossiliferons  strata  into  metamorphic  rocks — Limestone  and  shale  of 
Carrara — Metamorphic  strata  of  older  diia  than  the  Cambrian  rocks — Ocben 
of  Lower  Silurian  origin— Others  of  the  Juraasic  and  Eocene  periods  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoj — Whj  scarcely  any  of  the  yiaible  crystalline 
strata  are  very  modem — Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks — Uni- 
formity of  mineral  character — Why  the  metamorphic  strata  are  less  calcareous 
than  the  fossilferous. 

AccoRBD^G  to  the  theory;  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  the  age  of  each 
set  of  metamorphic  strata  is  twofold,  —  they  have  been  deposited  at 
one  period,  thej  have  become  crystalline  at  another.  We  can  rarely 
hope  to  define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  tfa^ 
fossils  haying  been  destroyed  by  plutonic  action,  and  the  mineral 
characters  being  the  same,  whatever  the  age.  Saperposition  itself 
is  an  ambiguous  test^  especiallj  when  we  desire  to  determine  the 
period  of  crystallization.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  are  convinced 
that  certain  metamorphic  strata  in  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  by 
cretaceous  beds,  are  altered  lias ;  this  lias  maj  have  assumed  its 
crystalline  texture  in  the  cretaceous  or  in  some  tertiary  period,  the 
Eocene  for  example.  If  in  the  latter,  it  should  be  called  Eocene 
when  regarded  as  a  metamorphic  rock,  although  it  be  liassic  when 
considered  in  reference  to  the  era  of  its  deposition.  According  to  this 
view,  the  superposition  of  chalk  does  not  prevent  the  subjacent 
metamorphic  rock  from  being  Eocene. 

When  discussing  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  that 
examples  occur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  deposits 
converted  into  metamorphic  strata,  near  their  contact  widi  granite. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  these  cases  that  strata,  once  composed  of 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  or  of  clay,  marl,  and  shelly  limestone,  have 
for  the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  in  some  instances  several 
hundred  feet,  been  turned  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  homblende-schijt, 
chlorite-schist,  quartz  rock,  statuary  marble,  and  the  rest  (See  the 
two  preceding  Chapters.) 

But  when  the  metamorphic  action  has  operated  on  a  grander  scale, 
it  tends  entirely  to  destroy  all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  develop- 
ment It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  two  different  parts  of 
the  same  stratum ;  one,  where  the  rock  has  been  i^  contact  with  a 
volcanic  or  plutonic  mass,  and  has  been  changed  into  marble  or 
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homblende-sehist,  and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the  same  bed 
remains  unaltered  and  fossiliferous ;  but  when  we  have  to  compare 
two  portions  of  a  mountain  chain — the  one  metamorphic,  and  the 
i>ther  unaltered — all  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  most  practised  ob- 
servers are  'required,  and  maj  sometimes  be  at  fault  I  shall  men- 
tion one  or  two  examples  of  alteration  on  a  grand  scale,  in  order  to 
explain  to  the  student  the  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  dense  masses  of  fossiliferous  strata  have  been  converted 
into  crystalline  rocks. 

Northern  Apennines — Carrara. — The  celebrated  marble  of  Car- 
rara, used  in  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of  primitive 
limestona  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Massa  Carrara,  or  the 
**  Apuan  Alps,"  as  they  have  been  called,  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
are  nearly  6000  feet  high.  Its  great  antiquity  was  inferred  from  its 
mineral  texture,  from  the  absence  of  fossils,  and  its  passage  down- 
wards into  talc-schist  and  gametiferous  mica-schist;  these  rocks 
again  graduating  downwards  into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at 
Fomo,  by  granite  veins.  Now  the  researches  of  MM.  Savi,  Bou^ 
Fareto,  Guidoni,  De  la  Beche,  Hofimann,  and  Filla  have  demon- 
strated that  this  marble,  once  supposed  to  be  formed  before  the  ex- 
istence of  organic  beings,  is,  in  fact,  an  altered  limestone  of  the  Oolitic 
period,  and  the  underlying  crystalline  schists  are  secondary  sand- 
stones and  shales,  modified  by  plutonic  action.  In  order  to  establish 
these  conclusions,  it  was  first  pointed  out,  that  the  calcareous  rocks 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  abounding  in  Oolitic  fossils, 
assume  a  texture  like  that  of  Carrara  marble,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  and  more  invaded  by  certain  trappean  and  plutonic  rocks, 
such  as  a  diorite,  euphotide,  serpentine,  and  granite,  occurring  in 
the  same  country. 

It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  secondary  forma- 
tions are  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  common  Apennine 
limestone  with  nodules  of  flint,  below  which  are  shales,  and  at  the 
base  of  all,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  sandstones.  In  the  limestone 
fossils  are  frequent,  but  very  rare  in  the  underlying  shale  and  sand- 
stone. Then  a  gradation  was  traced  laterally  from  these  rocks  into 
another  and  corresponding  series,  which  is  completely  metamorphic  ; 
for  at  the  top  of  this  we  find  a  white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid 
of  fossils,  and  almost  without  stratification,  in  which  there  are  no 
nodules  of  fiint,  but  in  its  place  siliceous  matter  disseminated 
through  the  mass  in  the  form  of  prisms  of  quartz.  Below  this,  and 
in  place  of  the  shales,  are  talc-schists,  jasper,  and  homstone ;  and  at 
the  bottom,  instead  of  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  are 
quartzite  and  gneiss.*  Had  these  secondary  strata  of  the  Apennines 
undergone  universally  as  great  an  amount  of  transmutation,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  their  true  age  ; 
and  then,  according  to  the  method  of  classification  adopted  by  the 

*  See  notices  of  Sayi,  HoiTmann,  and  and  torn.  HI  p.  xliy. ;  also  Pilla,  cited 
others,  referred  to  bj  Boa4,  Bull  de  la  by  Mnrchi8on,Qaart.  Geol.  Jocim.yoL  r. 
Soc.  G^l  de  Fmnce^  torn.  y.  p.  317.;      p.  266. 
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earlier  geologists  ihej  would  have  ranked  as  primary  rocks.  In  that 
case  the  date  of  their  origin  would  have  heen  thrown  back  to  an  era 
antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian 
strata,  although  in  reality  thej  were  formed  in  the  Oolitic  period, 
and  altered  at  some  subsequent  and  perhaps  much  later  epoch. 

Alps  of  Stntzerland. — In  the  Alps,  analogous  conclnsionB  haye 
been  drawn  respecting  the  alteration  of  strata  on  a  still  more  ex- 
tended scale.  In  the  eastern  part  of  that  chain,  some  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  strata,  as  well  as  the  older  secondary  formations,  toge- 
ther with  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks,  are  distinctly  recognizable. 
Tertiary  deposits  also  appear  in  a  less  elevated  position  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Eastern  Alps  ;  but  in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps,  the  primary 
fossiliferous  and  older  secondary  formations  disappear,  and  the  Cre- 
taceous, Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at  some  points  even  the  Eocene  strata, 
graduate  insensibly  into  metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  of  granular 
limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  and  other 
varieties.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  crystalline 
strata,  we  can  merely  affirm  that  some  of  the  upper  portions  are 
altered  newer  secondary,  and  some  of  them  even  Eocene  deposits ;  but 
we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  the  disappearance  both  of  the  older 
secondary  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks  may  be  owing  to  thdr 
having  been  all  converted  in  the  same  region  into  crystalline  schist. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  AJps 
a  just  idea  of  the  various  proofs  which  concur  to  produce  this  con- 
viction. In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  regions  where  Oolitie, 
Cretaceous,  and  Eocene  strata  have  been  turned  into  granular  marble, 
gneiss,  and  other  metamorphic  schists,  near  their  contact  with  gra- 
nite. This  fact  shows  undeniably  that  plutonic  causes  continued  to 
be  in  operation  in  the  Alps  down  to  a  late  period,  even  after  the 
deposition  of  some  of  the  nummulitic  or  middle  Eocene  formations- 
Having  established  this  point,  we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe 
that  many  inferior  fossiliferous  rocks,  probably  exposed  for  longer 
periods  to  a  similar  action,  may  have  become  metamorphic  to  a  still 
greater  extent. 

We  also  discover  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  dense  masses  of 
secondary  and  even  tertiary  strata  which  have  assumed  that  semi- 
crystalline  texture  which  Werner  called  transition,  and  which  natu- 
rally led  his  followers,  who  attached  great  importance  to  mineral 
characters  taken  alone,  to  class  them  as  transition  formations,  or  as 
groups  older  than  the  lowest  secondary  rocks.  (See  p.  93.).  Now, 
it  is  probable  that  these  strata  have  been  affiscted,  although  in  a  less 
intense  degree,  by  that  same  plutonic  action  which  has  entirely 
altered  and  rendered  metamorphic  so  many  of  the  subjacent  form- 
ations ;  for  in  the  Alps,  this  action  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  granite.  Granite,  indeed,  and  other 
plutonic  rocks,  rarely  make  their  appearance  at  the  surface,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  ravines  which  lay  open  to  view  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  these  mountains.  That  they  exist  below  at  no  great  depth 
we  cannot  doubt,  and  we  have  already  seen  (p.  574.)  that  at  some 
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points,  as  in  the  Yaloraine,  near  Mont  Blanc,  granite  and  granitic 
veins  are  obserrable,  piercing  through  talcose  gneiss,  which  passes 
insensibly  upwards  into  secondary  strata. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  Alps' of  Switaserland  and  Savoj,  more  than  in 
anj  other  district  in  Europe,  that  the  geologist  is  prepared  to  meet 
with  the  signs  of  an  intense  development  of  plutonic  action ;  for  here 
we  find  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  mechanical  violence,  bj 
which  strata  thousands  of  feet  thick  have  been  bent,  folded,  and 
overturned.  (See  p.  58.)  It  is  here  that  marine  secondary  form- 
ations of  a  comparatively  modem  daie,  such  as  the  Oolitic  and  Cre- 
taceous, have  been  upheaved  to  the  height  of  12,000,  and  some 
£ocene  strata  to  elevations  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  even  deposits  of  the  Miocene  era  have  been  raised  4000  or 
5000  feet,  so  as  to  rival  in  height  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Great 
Britain. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  the  works  of  many  eminent  geologists 
who  have  explored  the  Alps,  especially  those  of  MM.  de  Beaumont, 
Studer,  Necker,  Bou^  and  Murchison,  he  will  learn  that  they  all 
share,  more  or  less  fully,  in  the  opinions  above  expressed.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  stated  by  MM.  Studer  and  Hugi,  that  there  are  com- 
plete fdtemations  on  a  large  scale  of  secondary  strata,  containing 
fossils,  with  gneiss  and  other  rocks  of  a  perfectly  metamorphic  struc- 
ture. I  have  visited  some  of  the 'most  remarkable  localities  referred 
to  by  these  authors  ;  but  although  agreeing  with  them  that  there  are 
passages  from  the  fossiliferous  to  the  me'tamorphic  series  far  from  the 
contact  of  granite  or  other  plutonic  rocks,  I  was  unable  to  convince 
myself  that  the  distinct  alternations  of  highly  crystalline,  with  un- 
altered strata  above  alluded  to,  might  not  admit  of  a  different  expla- 
nation. In  one  of  the  sections  described  by  M.  Studer  in  the  highest 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  namely  in  the  Roththal,  a  valley  bordering  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  northern  side  of  the  JungfrAu,  there 
occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss  1000  feet  thick,  and  15,000  feet  long,  which 
I  examined,  not  only  resting  upon,  but  also  again  covered  by  strata 
containing  oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous  appearances  may  partly 
be  explained  by  supposing  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive  gneiss  to 
have  been  forced  in  laterally  between  strata  to  which  I  found  them 
to  be  in  many  sections  unconformable.  The  superposition,  also,  of 
the  gneiss  to  the  oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a  reversal  of 
the  original  position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the  convulsions 
have  been  on  so  stupendous  a  scale. 

On  the  Sattel  also,  at  the  base  of  ihe  Gestellihom,  above  Enzen, 
in  the  valley  of  Urbach,  near  Meyringen,  some  of  the  intercalations 
of  gneiss  between  fossiliferous  strata  may,  I  conceive,  be  ascribed 
to  mechanical  derangement.  Almost  any  hypothesis  of  repeated 
changes  of  position  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  region  of  such  extra- 
ordinary confusion.  The  secondary  strata  may  first  have  been 
vertical,  and  then  certain  portions  may  have  become  metamorphic 
(the  plutonic  influence  ascending  from  below),  while  intervening 
strata  remained  unchanged.     The  whole  series  of  beds  may  then 
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again  have  been  thrown  into  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  giving  rise 
to  the  superposition  of  crystalline  upon  fossiliferous  formations. 

It  was  remarked,  in  Chap.  XXXIV.,  that  as  the  hjpogene  rocks, 
both  stratified  and  unstratified,  crystallize  originally  at  a  certain 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  they  must  always,  before  they  are  up- 
raised and  exposed  at  the  surface,  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  rela- 
tively to  a  large  portion  of  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks. 
They  may  be  forming  at  all  periods ;  but  before  any  of  them  can 
become  visible,  they  must  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea»  and 
some  of  the  rocks  which  previously  concealed  them  must  have  been 
removed  by  denudation. 

In  Canada  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  Cambrian  formation  repose 
unconformably  on  gneiss,  which  was  evidently  crystalline  before  the 
deposition  of  the  Cambrian  (or  Potsdam)  sandstona  In  Anglesea, 
as  was  before  remarked,  the  metamorphism  of  the  schists,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Professor  Ramsay,  took  place  during  the  Lower 
Silurian  period.  Coupling  these  conclusions  with  the  fact  that  a 
hypogene  texture  has  been  superinduced  in  the  Alps  on  Middle 
Eocene  deposits  (see  p.  606.),  we  cannot  doubt  that,  hereafter,  geo- 
logists will  succeed  in  detecting  crystalline  schists  of  almost  e^ciy 
age  in  the  chronological  series,  although  the  quantity  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks  visible  at  the  surface  must,  for  reasons  above  ex- 
plained, diminish  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  monuments  of  newer 
eras  are  investigated. 

Order  of  succession  in  meUtmorphic  rocks. — There  is  no  universal 
and  invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamorphic  rocks,  although 
a  particular  arrangement  may  prevail  throughout  countries  of  great 
extent,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  traceable  in  those  sedimentary 
formations  from  which  crystalline  strata  are  derived.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Apennines^  near  Carrara,  the  de- 
scending series,  where  it  is  metamorphic,  consists  o^  1st,  saccharine 
marble ;  2ndly,  talcose-schist ;  and  3rdly,  of  quartz-rook  and  gneiss : 
where  unaltered,  of,  1st,  fossiliferous  limestone;  2ndly,  shak;  and 
drdly,  sandstone. 

But  if  we  investigate  different  mountain  chains,  we  find  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  hornblende-schisl^  chlorite-schist,  hypogene  limestone, 
and  other  rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  alternating  with  each 
other  in  every  possible  order.  It  is,  indeed,  more  common  to  meet 
with  some  variety  of  clay-slate  forming  the  uppermost  member  of  a 
'^metamorphic  series  than  any  other  rock  ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means 
implies,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  at 
the  close  of  an  imaginary  period,  when  the  deposition  of  the  crys- 
talline strata  gave  way  to  that  of  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits. 
Such  clay-slates,  in  fact,  are  variable  in  composition,  and  sometimes 
alternate  with  fossiliferous  strata,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  belong 
almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  order  of  rocks. 
It  is  probable  that  had  they  been  subjected  to  more  intense  plutonic 
action,  they  would  have  been  transformed  into  hornblende-schist, 
foliated  chlorite-schist,  scaly  talcose-schist,  mica-schist,  or  other 
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more  perfectly  crystalline  rocks^  such  as  are  usually  associated  with 


Unifonmiy  of  mineral  charaeier  in  Hypogene  rocks. — Humboldt 
has  emphatically  remarked,  that  when  we  pass  to  another  hemi* 
sphere,  we  see  new  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  and  even  new  con- 
stellations in  the  heayens ;  but  in  the  rocks  we  still  recognise  our 
old  acquaintances, — the  same  granite,  the  same  gneiss,  the  same 
micaceous  schist,  quartz-rock,  and  the  rest  It  is  certainly  true  that 
there  is  a  great  and  striking  general  resemblance  in  the  principal 
kinds  of  hypogene  rocks,  although  of  yery  different  ages  and 
countries ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  each  of  these  are,  in  fact^ 
geological  families  of  rocks,  and  not  definite  mineral  compounds. 
They  are  much  more  uniform  in  aspect  than  sedimentary  strata, 
because  these  last  are  often  composed  of  fragments  yarying  greatly 
in  form,  size,  and  colour,  and  contain  fossils  of  different  shapes  and 
mineral  composition,  and  acquire  a  yariety  of  tints  from  the  mixture 
of  yarious  kinds  of  sediment.  The  materials  of  such  strata^  if 
melted  and  made  to  crystallize,  would  be  subject  to  chemical  laws, 
simple  and  uniform  in  their  action,  the  same  in  eyery  dimate,  and 
whoUy  undisturbed  by  mechanical  and  organic  causes. 

Neyertheless,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  assume  that  the  hypo'* 
gene  rocks,  considered  as  aggregates  of  simple  minerals,  are  really 
more  homogeneous  in  their  composition  than  the  seyeral  members  of 
the  sedimentary  series.  In  the  first  place,  different  assemblages  of 
hypogene  rocks  occur  in  different  countries ;  and,  secondly,  in  any 
one  district,  the  rocks  which  pass  under  the  same  name  are  often 
extremely  yariable  in  their  component  ingredients,  or  at  least  in  the 
proportions  in  which  each  of  these  are  present.  Thus,  for  example, 
gneiss  and  mica-schist,  so  abundant  in  the  Grampians,  are  wanting 
in  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall;  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  Alps,  the  gneiss  and  granite  are  talcose,  and  not  micaceous, 
as  in  Scotland ;  hornblende  prevails  in  the  granite  of  Scotland — 
schorl  in  that  of  Cornwall — albite  in  the  plutonic  rocks  of  the 
Andes — common  felspar  in  those  of  Europe.  In  one  part  of  Scot- 
land, the  mica-schist  is  full  of  garnets;  in  another  it  is  wholly 
deyoid  of  them ;  while  in  South  America,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin, 
it  is  the  gneiss,  and  not  the  mica-schist,  which  is  most  commonly 
gametiferous.  And  not  only  do  the  proportional  quantities  of 
felspar,  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  and  other  minerals,  yary  in  hypo- 
gene rocks  bearing  the  same  name ;  but  what  is  still  more  important, 
the  ingredients,  as  we  haye  seen,  of  the  same  simple  mineral  are  not 
always  constant  (p.  467.,  and  table,  p.  106.). 

The  Metamorphic  strata,  why  less  calcareous  than  thefossiUferotts, 
— It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in 
metamorphic  strata,  or,  indeed,  in  the  hypogene  formations  generally, 
is  far  less  than  in  fossiliferous  deposits.  Thus  the  crystalline  schists 
of  the  Grampians  in  Scotland,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
hornblende-schist^  and  other  rocks,  many  thousands  of  yards  in 
thickness,  contain  an  exceedingly  smaU  proportion  of  interstratified 
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calcareous  beds,  although  these  have  been  the  objects  of  careful 
search  for  economical  purposes.  Yet  limestone  is  not  wanting  in  the 
Grampians,  and  it  is  associated  sometimes  with  gneiss,  sometimes 
with  mica-schist,  and  in  other  places  with  other  members  of  the 
metamorphic  series.  But  where  limestone  occurs  abundantly,  as  at 
Carrara,  and  in  parts  of  the  Alps,  in  connection  with  hjpogene 
rocks,  it  usuallj  forms  one  of  the  superior  members  of  the  crys- 
talline group. 

The  scarcity,  then,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plutonic  and  meta- 
morphic rocks  generally  seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  general  cause. 
So  long  as  the  hypogene  rocks  were  believed  to  have  originated  ante- 
cedently to  the  creation  of  organic  beings,  it  was  easy  to  impute  the 
absence  of  lime  to  the  non-existence  of  those  mollnsca  and  zoophytes 
by  which  shells  and  corals  are  secreted ;  but  when  we  ascribe  the 
crystalline  formations  to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
whether  this  action  itself  may  not  tend  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and 
lime  from  the  materials  which  it  reduces  to  fusion  or  semi-fusion. 
Although  we  cannot  descend  into  the  subterranean  regions  where 
volcanic  heat  is  developed,  we  can  observe  in  regions  of  spent  vol- 
canos,  such  as  Auvergne  and  Tuscany,  hundreds  of  springs,  both  cold 
and  thermal,  flowing  out  from  granite  and  other  rocks,  and  having 
their  waters  plentifully  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  quan- 
tity of  calcareous  matter  which  these  springs  transfer,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  superior  or 
newly  formed  parts  of  the  same,  must  be  considerable.* 

If  the  quantity  of  siliceous  and  aluminous  ingredients  brought  up 
by  such  springs  were  great,  instead  of  being  utterly  insignificant,  it 
might  be  contended  that  the  mineral  matter  thus  expelled  implies 
simply  the  decomposition  of  ordinary  subterranean  rocks ;  but  the 
prodigious  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  over  every  other  element  must 
in  the  course  of  time^  cause  the  crust  of  the  earth  below  to  be  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  its  calcareous  constituents,  while  we  know  that 
the  same  action  imparts  to  newer  deposits,  ever  forming  in  seas  and 
lakes,  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Calcareous  matter  is  poured 
into  these  lakes  and  the  ocean  by  a  thousand  springs  and  rivers ;  so 
that  part  of  almost  every  new  calcareous  rock  chemically  precipitated, 
and  of  many  reefs  of  shelly  and  coralline  stone,  must  be  derived  &om 
mineral  matter  subtracted  by  plutonic  agency,  and  driven  up  by  gas 
and  steam  from  fused  and  heated  rocks  in  the  bowelB  of  the  earth. 

Not  only  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also  free  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given 
off  plentifully  from  the  soil  and  crevices  of  rocks  in  regions  of  active 
and  spent  volcanos  as  near  Naples  and  in  Auvergne.  By  this  pro- 
cess, fossil  shells  or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic  add,  and  the 
residual  lime  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  augite,  hornblende, 
garnet,  and  other  hypogene  minerals.  That  the  removal  of  the  cal- 
careous matter  of  fossil  shells  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  such  organic  remains  being  often  replaced  by  silex  or 

*  See  Principles  of  Geology  by  the  Author,  ImUx,  "  Celcaieoiu  Springs," 
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Other  minerals,  and  sometimes  bj  the  space  once  occupied  by  the 
fossil  being  left  empty,  or  only  marked  by  a  faint  impression.  We 
ought  not  indeed  to  marvel  at  the  general  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains from  the  crystalline  strata,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  often 
fossils  are  obliterated,  wholly  or  in  part,  eyen  in  tertiary  formations 
— how  often  vast  masses  of  sandstone  and  shale,  of  different  ages, 
and  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  devoid  of  fossils — how  certain  strata 
may  first  have  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  fossils  when  they 
became  semi-crystalline,  or  assumed  the  transition  state  of  Werner 
— and  how  the  remaining  portion  may  have  been  effaced  when  they 
were  rendered  metamorphic.  Bocks  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  more- 
over, have  sometimes  been  exposed  again  and  again  to  renewed  plu- 
tonic  action. 
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Werner's  doctrine  tihat  mineral  yeins  were  fiflsures  fiUed  from  abort — ^Veins  of 
segregation — Ordinary  metalliferous  reins  or  lodes — ^Tlieir  fineqnent  ooincidenoe 
with  faults — ^Proofo  that  they  originated  in  fissures  in  solid  rock — Veins  shifting 
other  veins — ^Polishing  of  their  walls  or  **  slicken-sides." — Shells  and  pebbles  in 
lodes — Eyidence  of  the  successive  enlargement  and  reopening  of  veins  — 
Foumet's  observations  in  Anvergne  —  Dimensions  of  veins — Why  some  alter- 
nately swell  out  and  contract — Filling  of  lodes  by  sublimation  from  below — 
Chemical  and  electrical  action — Belatiye  age  of  Uie  precious  metals — Copper 
and  lead  veins  in  Ireland  older  than  Cornish  tin — Lead  vein  in  lias,  Glamoigan- 
shire — Gold  in  Bnssia,  California,  and  Australia. — Connection  of  hot  springs 
and  mineral  veins — Concluding  remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  metallic  substances  are  distributed  through  the 
earth's  crust,  and  more  especially  the  phenomena  of  those  nearly 
vertical  and  tabular  masses  of  ore  called  mineral  veins,  from  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  precious  metals  used  by  man  are  obtained, — 
these  are  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  the  miner, 
and  of  no  less  theoretical  interest  to  the  geologist 

The  views  entertained  respecting  metalliferous  veins  have  been 
modified,  or,  rather,  have  undergone  an  ahnost  complete  revolution, 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Werner,  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  at  Freiburg  in  Saxony,  first  attempted  to  generalize 
the  facts  then  known.  He  taught  that  mineral  veins  had  originally 
been  open  fissures  which  were  gradually  filled  up  with  crystalline 
and  metallic  matter,  and  that  many  of  them,  after  being  once  filled, 
had  been  again  enlarged  or  reopened.  He  also  pointed  out  that  veins 
thus  formed  are  not  all  referable  to  one  era,  but  are  of  various  geo- 
logical  dates. 

Such  opinions,  although  slightly  hinted  at  by  earlier  writers,  had 
never  before  been  generally  received,  and  their  announcement  by  one 
of  high  authority  and  great  experience  constituted  an  era  in  the 
science.  Nevertheless,  I  have  shown,  when  tracing,  in  another  work, 
the  history  and  progress  of  geology,  that  Werner  was  far  behind  some 
of  his  predecessors  in  his  theory  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  less  en- 
lightened than  his  contemporary.  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  speculations  as  to 
the  origin  of  granite.*  According  to  him,  the  plutonic  formations,  as 
well  as  the  crystalline  schists,  were  substances  precipitated  from  a 
chaotic  fiuid  in  some  primeval  or  nascent  condition  of  the  planet ; 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  chap  tr. 
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And  the  metals^  therefore,  being  dosely  connected  with  them,  had 
partaken,  according  to  him,  of  a  like  mysterious  origin.  He  also 
held  that  the  trap  rocks  were  aqueous  deposits,  and  that  dikes  of  por- 
phyry, greenstone,  and  basalt,  were  fissures  filled  with  their  several 
contents  from  above.  Hence  he  naturally  inferred  that  mineral  veins 
had  derived  their  component  materials  from  an  incumbent  ocean, 
rather  than  from  a  subterranean  source;  that  these  materials  had 
been  first  dissolved  in  the  waters  above,  instead  of  having  risen  up 
by  sublimation  from  lakes  and  seas  of  igneous  matter  below. 

In  proportion  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  primeval  fluid,  or  ^  chaotic 
menstruum,"  was  abandoned,  in  reference  to  the  plutonic  formations, 
and  when  all  geologists  had  come  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  true 
relation  of  the  volcanic  and  trappean  rocks,  reasonable  hopes  began 
to  be  entertained  that  the  phenomena  of  mineral  veins  might  be 
explained  by  known  causes,  or  by  chemical,  thermal,  and  electrical 
agency  still  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  grounds  of 
this  conclusion  will  be  better  understood  when  the  geological  facts 
brought  to  light  by  mining  operations  have  been  described  and 
explained. 

On  different  kinds  of  mineral  veins, — Every  geologist  is  fami- 
lijurly  acquainted  with  those  veins  of  quartz  which  abound  in  hypogene 
strata,  forming  lenticular  masses  of  limited  extent.  They  are  some- 
times observed,  also,  in  sandstones  and  shales.  Veins  of  carbonate 
of  lime  are  equally  common  in  fossiliferous  rocks,  especially  in  lime- 
Btones.  Such  veins  appear  to  have  once  been  chinks  or  small  cavities, 
caused,  like  cracks  in  clay,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  which  has 
consolidated  from  a  fluid  state,  or  has  simply  contracted  its  dimensions 
in  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous,  calca- 
reous, and  occasionally  metallic  matters  have  sometimes  found  their 
way  simultaneously  into  such  empty  spaces,  by  infiltration  from  the 
surrounding  rocks,  or  by  segregation,  as  it  is  often  termed.  Mixed 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  metallic  ores  may  have  permeated  a  pasty 
matrix  until  they  reached  those  receptacles  formed  by  shrinkage,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  that  irregular  assemblage  of  veins,  called  by  the 
Germans  a  '*  stockwerk,"  in  allusion  to  the  different  floors  on  which 
the  mining  operations  are  in  such  cases  carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  usually  worked  in  vertical 
shafts,  and  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  by  mechanical 
violence.  They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both  hypogene  and 
fossiliferous,  and  extend  downwards  to  indefinite  or  unknown  depths. 
We  may  assume  that  they  correspond  with  such  rents  as  we  see 
caused  from  time  to  time  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metal- 
liferous veins,  referable  to  such  agency,  are  occasionaUy  a  few  inches 
wide,  but  more  commonly  3  or  4  feet  They  hold  their  course  con- 
tinuously in  a  certain  prevailing  direction  for  miles  or  leagues, 
passing  through  rocks  varying  in  mineral  composition. 

ThatmetaiUferaus  veins  were  fissures, — As  some  intelligent  miners, 
after  an  attentive  study  of  metalliferous  veins,  have  been  unable  to 
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Fig.  710. 


reconcile  many  of  their  characteristics  with  the  hypothesis  of  fissares, 

I  shall  begin  bj  stating 
the  eyidence  in  its  fa- 
vour. The  most  striking 
fact  perhaps  which  can 
be  adduced  in  its  sup- 
port is,  the  coincidence 
of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  mineral  veins 
with  faukSy  or  those  dis- 
locations of  rocks  which 
are  indisputably  due  to 
mechanical  force,  as 
above  explained  (p.  61 .). 
There  are  even  proofs 
in  almost  every  mining 
district  of  a  succession 
of  faults,  by  which  the 
opposite  walls  of  rents, 
now  the  receptacles  of 
metallicsnbstanceSyhftve 
suffered  displacement 
Thus,  for  example,  sap- 
pose  a  a,  fig.  710.,  to  be 
a  tin  lode  in  Cornwall, 
the  term  lode  being  i^ 
plied  to  veins  contain- 
ing metallic  ores.  This 
lode,  running  east  and 
west^  is  a  yard  wide^ 
and  is  shifted  by  a 
copper  lode  (Pb\  of 
similar  width. 

The  first  fissure  (<r  a) 
has  been  filled  with 
various  materials,  partly 

Vertical  «^ctlon.  of  the  mine  of  Huel  Peever.  Redruth.  Coniw«11.0^  cheUUCal  origin,  Sach 

as  quarts,  flnor-s|MUv 
peroxide  of  tin,  sulphuret  of  copper,  arsenical  pyrites,  bismuth,  and 
sulphuret  of  nickel,  and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  comprising  day 
and  angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected  rocks.  The 
plates  of  quartz  and  the  ores  are,  in  some  places,  parallel  to  the  ver- 
tical sides  or  walls  of  the  vein,  being  divided  fh>m  each  other  by 
alternating  layers  of  clay,  or  other  earthy  matter.  Occasionally  the 
metallic  ores  are  disseminated  in  detached  masses  among  the  vein- 
stones. 

It  is  clear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tin  and  other 
substances,  the  second  rent  (b  b)  was  produced  by  another  fracture 
accompanied  by  a  displacement  of  the  rocks  along  the  plane  of  b  6, 
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This  new  opening  was  then  filled  with  minerals,  some  of  them  re- 
sembling those  in  a  a,  as  fluor-spar  (or  fluate  of  lime)  and  quartz  ; 
others  different,  the  copper  being  plentiful  and  the  tin  wanting  or 
very  scarce. 

We  must  next  suppose  the  shock  of  a  third  earthquake  to  occur, 
breaking  asunder  all  the  rocks  along  the  line  c  c,  fig.  711.;  the 
fissure,  in  this  instance,  being  only  6  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled 
with  clay,  derived,  probably,  from  the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the 
rent,  or  partly,  perhaps,  washed  in  from  {ibove.  This  new  move- 
ment has  heaved  the  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  copper  vein  (b  b\  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shifl^  or 
heave  laterally  in  the  same  direction  a  portion  of  the  tin  vein  which 
had  not  previously  been  broken. 

Again,  in  fig.  712.  we  see  evidence  of  a  fourth  fissure  (d  d),  also 
filled  with  clay,  which  has  cut  through  the  tin  vein  (a  a),  and  has 
lifted  it  slightly  upwards  towards  the  south.  The  various  changes 
here  represented  are  not  ideal,  but  are  exhibited  in  a  section  obtained 
in  working  an  old  Cornish  mine,  long  since  abandoned,  in  the  parish 
of  Redruth,  called  Huel  Peever,  and  described  both  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Came.*  The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or  that 
of  c  Cy  fig.  712.,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than  84  feet ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
outline  of  the  country  above,  dy  c,  6,  a,  &c.,  or  the  geographical 
features  of  Cornwall,  are  not  affected  by  any  of  the  dislocations^  a 
powerful  denuding  force  having  clearly  been  exerted  subsequently 
to  all  the  faults.  (See  above,  p.  69.)  It  is  commonly  said  in  Corn- 
wall, that  there  are  eight  distinct  systems  of  veins  which  can  in  like 
manner  be  referred  to  as  many  successive  movements  or  fractures ; 
and  the  German  miners  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  speak  also  of  eight 
systems  of  veins,  referable  to  as  many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained,  the 
opposite  walls  of  veins  are  often  beautifully  polished,  as  if  glazed, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  striated  or  scored  with  parallel  furrows  and 
ridges,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  continued  rubbing  together 
of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  These  smoothed  surfaces  resemble 
the  rocky  floor  over  which  a  glacier  has  passed  (see  fig.  p.  128). 
They  are  common  even  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  shift,  and 
occur  equally  in  non-metalliferous  fissures.  They  are  called  by 
miners  ^^  slicken-sided,*^  from  the  Grerman  schlichtetiy  to  plane,  and  seite, 
side.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lines  of  the  strias  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  the  rocks  were  moved.  During  one  of  the  minor  earth- 
quakes in  Chili,  which  happened  about  the  year  1840,  and  was  de- 
scribed to  me  by  an  eye-wilness,  the  brick  walls  of  a  building  werei 
rent  vertically  in  several  places,  and  made  to  vibrate  for  several 
minutes  during  each  shock,  after  which  they  remained  uninjured, 
and  without  any  opening,  although  the  line  of  each  crack  was  still 
visible.     When  all  movement  had  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the 

•  GeoL  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  139. ;  Trans.  Roy.  GcoL  Society,  Cornwall,  vol  iL  p.  90. 
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floor  of  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent,  small  heaps  of  fine 
brickdust^  evidentlj  produced  bj  trituration. 

In  some  of  the  veins  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire^  con- 
taining lead,  the  vein-stuff,  which  is  nearly  compact,  is  occasionallj 
traversed  by  what  may  be  called  a  vertical  crack  passing  down  the 
middle  of  the  vein.  The  two  faces  in  contact  are  slicken-sidea,  well 
polished  and  fluted,  and  sometimes  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  lead- 
ore.  When  one  side  of  the  vein-stuff  is  removed,  the  other  side  cracks^ 
especially  if  small  holes  be  made  in  it,  and  fragments  fly  off  with 
loud  explosions,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  days.  The  miner, 
availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  makes  with  his  pick  small 
holes  about  6  inches  apart,  and  4  inches  deep,  and  on  his  return  in  a 
few  hours  finds  every  part  ready  broken  to  his  hand.*  These  pheno- 
mena and  their  causes  (probably  connected  with  electrical  action) 
seem  scarcely  to  have  attracted  the  notice  which  they  deserve. 

That  a  great  many  veins  communicated  originally  with  the  surfiuM 
of  the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea^  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  agreeing  with  those  in 
superficial  alluviums,  as  in  Auvergne  and  Saxony.  In  Bohemia, 
such  pebbles  have  been  met  with  at  the  depth  of  180  fathoms.  In 
Cornwall,  Mr.  Carne  mentions  true  pebbles  of  quartz  and  slate  in  a 
tin  lode  of  the  Relistran  Mine,  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  below  the 
surface.  They  were  cemented  by  oxide  of  tin  and  bisulphuret  of 
copper,  and  were  traced  over  a  space  more  than  12  feet  long  and  as 
many  wid&f  Marine  fossil  shells,  also,  have  been  found  at  great 
depths,  having  probably  been  engulphed  during  submarine  earth- 
quakes. Thus,  a  gr3rphasa  is  stated  by  M.  Yirlet  to  have  been  met 
with  in  a  lead-mine  near  S^mur,  in  France,  and  a  madrepore  in  a 
compact  vein  of  cinnabar  in  Hungary.  { 

When  different  sets  or  systems  of  veins  occur  in  the  same  country, 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  which 
are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  metals,  often  maintain  a  general 
parallelism  of  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  both  the  tin  and  copper 
veins  in  Ck>mwall  run  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  lead-veins  ran 
north  and  south ;  but  there  is  no  general  law  of  direction  common  to 
different  mining  districts.  The  parallelism  of  the  veins  is  another 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  ordinary  fissures,  for  we  observe  that 
contemporaneous  trap  dikes,  admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted 
matter  which  have  filled  rents,  are  often  parallel  Assuming,  then, 
that  veins  are  simply  fissures  in  which  chemical  and  mechanical 
deposits  have  accumulated,  we  may  next  consider  the  proofs  of  their 
having  been  filled  gradually  and  often  during  successive  enlarge- 
ments. I  have  already  spoken  of  parallel  layers  of  clay,  quartz,  and 
ore.  Werner  himself  observed,  in  a  vein  near  Grersdorff,  in  Saxony, 
no  less  than  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals,  arranged  with  the 
utmost  regularity  on  each  side  of  the  central  layer.     This  layer  was 

*  Conyb.  and  FhU.  GeoL  p.  401.;  and  t  Foarnet,  i^tades  sor  lea  Depte 
Farcy's  Derbysh.  p.  243.  Metalliferea. 

t  Carne,  Trane.  of  Geol  Soc  Corn- 
wallf  vol  iii.  p.  238. 
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formed  of  two  beds  of  calcftreous  spar,  which  bad  evidently  lined 
the  opposite  walls  of  a  vertical  cavity.  The  thirteen  beds  followed 
each  other  vfk  corresponding  order,  consisting  of  fluor-spar,  heavy 
spar,  galena,  &c  hi  these  cases,  the  central  mass  has  been  last 
formed,  and  the  two  plates  which  coat  the  outer  walls  of  the  rent 
on  each  side  are  the  oldest  of  all.  If  they  consist  of  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates, they  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  fissure  to  have 
remained  unaltered  in  its  dimensions,  while  a  series  of  changes 
occurred  in  the  nature  of  the  solutions  which  rose  up  from  below  ; 
but  such  a  mode  of  deposition,  in  the  case  of  many  successive  and 
parallel  layers,  appears  to  be  exceptional 

If  a  veinstone  consist  of  crystalline  matter,  the  points  of  the 
crystals  are  always  turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the 
vein ;  in  other  words,  they  point  in  that  direction  where  there  was  • 
most  space  for  the  development  of  the  crystals.  Thus  each  new 
layer  receives  the  impression  of  the  crystals  of  the  preceding  layer, 
and  imprints  its  crystals  on  the  one  which  follows,  until  at  length 
the  whole  of  the  vein  is  filled  :  the  two  layers  which  meet  dovetail 
the  points  of  their  crystals  the  one  into  the  other.  But  in  Cornwall, 
some  lodes  occur  where  the  vertical  plates,  or  combs^  as  they  are 
there  called,  exhibit  crystals  do  dovetailed  as  to  prove  that  the  same 
fissure  has  been  often  enlarged.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  gives  the  fol- 
lowing curious  and  instructive  example  (fig.  713.)  from  a  copper-mine 

Fig.  718. 


Copper  lode,  near  Redruth,  enlarged  at  ilx  tncceiilve  perfodf . 

in  granite,  near  Redruth.*  Each  of  the  plates  or  combs  (a,  6,  r,  df, 
e,/)  are  double,  having  the  points  of  their  crystals  turned  inwards 
along  the  axis  of  the  comb.  The  sides  or  widls  (2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6) 
are  parted  by  a  thin  covering  of  ochreous  clay,  so  that  each  comb 
is  readily  separable  from  another  by  a  moderate  blow  of  the  hanmier. 
The  breadth  of  each  represents  the  whole  width  of  the  fissure  at  six 
successive  periods,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  vein,  where  the  first 
narrow  rent  was  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic  surfaces  1  and  7. 

A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  numbers 
of  other  cases,  where  clay,  sand,  or  angular  detritus  alternate  with 
ores  and  veinstones.  Thus,  we  may  imagine  the  sides  of  a  fissure  to 
be  encrusted  with  siliceous  matter,  as  Yon  Buch  observed,  in  Lan- 
cerote,  the  walls  of  a  volcanic  crater  formed  in  if  31  to  be  traversed 
by  an  open  rent  in  which  hot  vapours  had  deposited  hydrate  of 

*  QeoL  Rep.  on  Cornwall,  p.  340. 
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silica^  the  incrustation  nearly  extending  to  the  middle.*  Sach  a 
vein  may  then  be  filled  with  clay  or  sand,  and  afterwards  re-opened, 
the  new  rent  dividing  the  argiUaceoas  deposit,  and  allowing  a 
quantity  of  rubbish  to  fall  down.  Various  metab  and  spars  may 
then  be  precipitated  from  aqueous  solutions  among  the  interstices  of 
this  heterogeneous  mass. 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred,  is  demonstrated  by 
occasional  cross-veins,  implying  the  oblique  fracture  of  previously 
formed  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  Thus,  for  example, 
M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  some  mines  in  Auvergne  worked 
under  his  superintendence,  observes  that  the  granite  of  that  country 
was  first  penetrated  by  veins  of  granite,  and  then  dislocated,  so  that 
open  rents  crossed  both  the  granite  and  the  granitic  veins.  Into 
>  such  openings,  quartz,  accompanied  by  sulphurets  of  iron  and  ar- 
senical pyrites,  was  introduced.  Another  convulsion  then  burst 
open  the  rocks  along  the  old  line  of  fracture,  and  the  first  set  of 
deposits  were  cracked  and  often  shattered,  so  that  the  new  rent  was 
filled,  not  only  with  angular  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  bat 
with  pieces  of  the  older  veinstones.  Polished  and  striated  surfaces 
on  the  sides  or  in  the  contents  of  the  vein  also  attest  the  reality  of 
these  movements.  A  new  period  of  repose  then  ensued,  during 
which  various  sulphurets  were  introduced,  together  with  homstone 
quartz,  by  which  angular  fragments  of  the  older  quartz  before 
mentioned  were  cemented  into  a  breccia.  This  period  was  followed 
by  other  dilatations  of  the  same  veins,  and  other  sets  of  mineral 
deposits,  until,  at  last,  pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  Auvergne, 
derived  from  superficial  alluviums,  probably  of  Miocene  or  older 
Pliocene  date,  were  swept  into  the  veins.  I  have  not  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  changes  minutely  detailed  by  M.  Foumel^  but 
they  are  valuable,  both  to  the  miner  and  geologist,  as  showing  how 
the  supposed  signs  of  violent  catastrophes  may  be  the  monuments, 
not  of  one  paroxysmal  shock,  but  of  reiterated  movements. 

Such  repeated  enlargement  and  re-opening  of  veins  might  have 
been  anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  fissures,  and  reflect  how 
few  of  them  have  ever  been  sealed  up  entirely,  and  that  a  country 
with  fissures  only  partially  filled  must  naturally  offer  much  feebler 
resistance  along  the  old  lines  of  fracture  than  anywhere  else.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  dikes,  ^here  each  opening  has  been 
the  receptacle  of  one  continuous  and  homogeneous  mass  of  melted 
matter,  the  consolidation  of  which  has  taken  place  under  consi- 
derable pressure.  Trappean  dikes  can  rarely  fail  to  strengthen  the 
rocks  at  the  points  where  before  they  were  weakest ;  and  if  the  up- 
heaving force  is  again  exerted  in  the  same  direction,  the  crust  of  the 
earth  will  give  way  anywhere  rather  than  at  the  precise  points 
where  the  first  rents  were  produced. 

A  large  proportipn  of  metalliferous  veins  have  their  opposite  walls 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.    There 

*  Principles,  ch.  zzyiL  8th  ed.  p.  422. 
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is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  celebrated  vein  of  Andreasburg  in 
the  Hartz,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  depth  of  500  jards  perpen- 
dicolarlj,  and  200  horizontallj,  retaining  almost  everj  where  a 
width  of  3  feet  But  many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are 
extremelj  variable  in  size,  being  1  or  2  inches  in  one  part,  and  then 
8  or  10  feet  in  another,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms,  and  then 
again  narrowing  as  before.  Such  alternate  swelling  and  contraction 
is  so  often  characteristic  as  to  require  explanation.  The  walls  of 
fissures  in  general,  obserres  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  are  rarely  perfect 
planes  throughout  their  entire  course,  nor  could  we  well  expect 
them  to  be  so,  since  thej  commonly  pass  through  rocks  of  unequal 
hardness  and  different  mineral  composition.  I^  therefore,  the  op- 
posite sides  of  such  irregular  fissures  slide  upon  each  other,  that  is 
to  say,  if  there  be  a  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  mineral  veins, 
the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  walls  is  at  once  entirely  destroyed,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  by  studying  the  annexed  diagrams. 

Fig.  714. 


Let  a  by  fig.  714.,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traversing  a  rock,  and  let 
a  6,  fig.  715.,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  a  piece  of 
paper  representing  this  line,  and  then  move  the  lower  portion  of 
this  cut  paper  sideways  from  a  to  a',  taking  care  that  the  two  pieces 
of  paper  still  touch  each  other  at  the  points  1>  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  obtain 
an  irregular  aperture  at  c,  and  isolated  cavities  atdddy  and  when 
we  compare  such  figures  with  nature  we  find  that,  with  certain 
modifications,  they  represent  the  interior  of  faults  and  mineral  veins. 
K,  instead  of  sliding  the  cut  paper  to  the  right  hand,  we  move  the 
lower  part  towards  the  left,  about  the  same  distance  that  it  was 
previously  slid  to  the  right,  we  obtain  considerable  variation  in  the 
cavities  so  produced,  two  long  irregular  open  spaces,  //,  fig.  716., 
being  then  formed.  This  will  serve  to  show  to  what  slight  cir- 
cumstances considerable  variations  in  the  character  of  the  openings 
between  unevenly  fractured  surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces 
being  moved  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  have  numerous  points  of 
contact. 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so;  but 
some  of  them  have  a  considerable  inclination  or  "  hade,"  as  it  is 
termed,  the  angles  of  dip  varying  from  15**  to  45®.  The  course 
of  a  vein  is  frequently  very  straight ;  but  if  tortuous,  it  is  found 
to  be  choked  up  with  clay,  stones,  and  pebbles,  at  points  where  it 
departs  most  widely  from  verticality.    Hence  at  places,  such  as  a, 
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Fig.  717.  ^S'  717.,  the  miner  complains  that  the  ores  are 
''nipped,"  or  greatlj  reduced  in  quantitj,  the  space 
for  their  free  deposition  haying  heen  interfered  with  in 
consequence  of  the  pre-occapanc^  of  the  lode  by  earthy 
materials.  When  lodes  are  many  fathoms  wide^  they 
are  usually  fiUed  for  the  most  part  with  earthy  matter, 
and  fragments  of  rock,  through  which  the  ores  are 
much  disseminated.  The  metallic  substances  finequently 
coat  or  encircle  detached  pieces  of  rock,  which  our 
miners  call  ''  horses  "  or  "riders."  That  we  should  find 
some  mineral  yeins  which  split  into  branches  is  also 
natural,  for  we  observe  the  same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Chemical  deposits  in  veins, — If  we  now  turn  from  the  mechanical 
to  the  chemicfd  agencies  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mineral  veins,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  parts  of 
fissures  which  were  not  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  fractured  rocks 
must  always  have  been  filled  with  water ;  and  almost  every  vein  has 
probably  been  the  channel  by  which  hot  springs,  so  common  in 
countries  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  have  made  their  way  to  the 
surface.  For  we  know  that  the  rents  in  which  ores  abound  extend 
downwards  to  vast  depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  more  elevated.  We  also  know  that  mineral  veins  are 
most  metalliferous  near  the  contact  of  plutonic  and  stratified  for- 
mations, especially  where  the  former  send  veins  into  the  latter,  a 
circumstance  which  indicates  an  original  proximity  of  veins  at  their 
inferior  extremity  to  igneous  and  heated  rocks.  It  is  moreover  ac- 
knowledged that  even  those  mineral  and  thermal  springs  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from  volcanos,  are  neverthe- 
less observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines  of  upheaval  and  dislo- 
cation of  rocks.*  It  is  also  ascertained  that  all  the  substances  with 
which  hot  springs  are  impregnated  agree  with  those  discharged  in  a 
gaseous  form  from  volcanos.  Many  of  these  bodies  occur  as  vein- 
stones ;  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  Ume,  sulphur,  fluor-spar,  sulphate 
of  barytes,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  others.  I  may  add  that,  if 
veins  have  been  filled  with  gaseous  emanations  from  masses  of 
melted  matter,  slowly  cooling  in  the  subterranean  r^ons,  the  con- 
traction of  such  masses  as  they  pass  from  a  plastic  to  a  solid  state 
would,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Deville  on  granite  (a  rock 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard),  produce  a  reduction  in  volume 
amounting  to  10  per  cent.  The  slow  crystallizadon,  therefore,  of 
such  plutonic  rocks  supplies  us  with  a  force  not  only  capable  of 
rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  causing  a  failure  of  support, 
but  also  of  giving  rise  to  faults  whenever  one  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  subsides  slowly  while  another  contiguous  to  it  happens  to  rest 
on  a  different  foundation,  so  as  to  remain  unmoved. 

Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that 
there  has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between  metallifierous 

*  See  Dr.  Danheny's  Yolciiiot. 
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▼eins  and  hot  springB  holding  mineral  matter  in  solution,  jet  we 
mast  not  on  that  account  expect  that  the  contents  of  hot  springs  and 
mineral jrdns  would  be  identicaL  On  the  contrary,  M.  K  de'  Beau- 
mont has  judiciously  obserred  that  we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those 
substances  which,  being  least  soluble,  are  not  discharged  by  hot 
springs, -^or  that  class  of  simple  and  compound  bodies  which  the 
thermal  waters  ascending  from  below  would  first  precipitate  on  the 
walls  of  a  fissure,  as  soon  as  their  temperature  began  slightly  to 
diminish.  The  higher  they  mount  towu^s  the  surface,  the  more 
will  they  cool,  till  they  acquire  the  average  temperature  of  springs, 
being  in  that  case  chiefly  charged  with  the  most  soluble  substances, 
such  as  the  alkalis,  soda  and  potash.  These  are  not  met  with  in 
veins,  although  they  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  granitic 
rockft* 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary  chemical  action, 
or  to  those  variations  in  temperature,  which  waters  holding  the  ores 
in  solution  mast  undergo,  as  they  rise  upwards  from  great  depths  in 
the  earth.  But  there  are  other  phenomena  which  do  not  admit  of 
the  same  simple  explanation.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Derbyshire, 
veins  containing  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  but  chiefly  lead, 
traverse  alternate  beds  of  limestone  and  greenstone.  The  ore  is 
plentiful  where  the  walls  of  the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but  is 
reduce4  to  a  mere  string  when  they  are  formed  of  greenstone,  or 
'^  toad-stone,"  as  it  is  called  provincially.  Not  that  the  original 
fissure  is  narrower  where  the  greenstone  occurs,  but  because  more 
of  the  space  is  there  filled  vrith  veinstones,  and  the  waters  at  such 
points  have  not  parted  so  freely  with  their  metallic  contents. 

**  Lodes  in  Cornwall,"  says  Mr.  Robert  W,  Fox,  "  are  very  much 
influenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the  rock  which 
they  traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  respect  very  suddenly, 
in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another.  Thus  many  lodes  which  yield 
abundance  of  ore  in  granite,  are  unproductive  in  clay-slate,  or  kiUas, 
and  vice  vena.  The  same  observation  applies  to  killas  and  the 
granitic  porphyry  called  elvan.  Sometimes,  in  the  same  continuous 
vein,  the  granite  will  contain  copper,  and  the  killas  tin,  or  vice 
versa/*  \  Mr.  Fox,  after  ascertaining  the  existence  at  present  of 
electric  currents  in  some  of  the  metalliferous  veins  in  Cornwall,  has 
speculated  on  the  probability  of  the  same  cause  having  acted  origin- 
ally on  the  sulphurets  and  muriates  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  zinc, 
dissolved  in  the  hot  water  of  fissures,  so  as  to  determine  l^e  peculiar 
mode  of  their  distribution.  After  instituting  experiments  on  this 
subject,  he  even  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  an 
east  and  west  direction  in  the  principal  Cornish  lodes  by  their  posi- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  earth's  magnetism;  but  Mr.  Henwood 
and  other  experienced  miners  have  pointed  out  objections  to  the 
theory ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  direction  of  veins  in  different 

•  Bulletin,  iv.  p.  1278.  f  R  W.  Fox  on  Mineral  YeuiB,  p.  10. 
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mining  districts  varies  so  entirely  that  it  seems  to  depend  on  lines  of 
fracture,  rather  than  on  the  laws  of  voltaic  electricity.  Neverthe- 
less, as  different  kinds  of  rock  would  be  often  in  different  electrical 
conditions,  we  may  readily  believe  that  electricity  must  often  govern 
the  arrangement  of  metallic  precipitates  in  a  rent 

"  I  have  observed,"  sajrs  Mr,  R.  Fox,  "  that  when  the  chloride  of 
tin  in  solution  is  placed  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  part  of  the  tin  is  de- 
posited in  a  metallic  state  at  the  negative  pole,  and  part  at  the  positive 
one,  in  the  state  of  a  peroxide,  such  as  it  occurs  in  our  Cornish 
mines.  This  experiment  may  serve  to  explain  why  tin  is  found  con- 
tiguous to,  and  intermixed  with,  copper  ore,  and  likewise  separated 
from  it,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  lode."  * 

Relative  age  of  the  different  metals, — After  duly  reflecting  on  the 
facts  above  described,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mineral  veins,  like  erup- 
tions of  granite  or  trap,  are  referable  to  many  distinct  periods  of  the 
earth's  history,  although  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
precise  age  of  veins ;  because  they  have  often  remained  open  for 
ages,  and  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having 
been  once  filled,  has  frequently  been  re-opened  or  enlarged.  But 
besides  this  diversity  of  age,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  geologists 
that  certain  metals  have  been  produced  exclusively  in  earlier,  others 
in  more  modem  times, — that  tin,  for  example,  is  of  higher  antiqui^ 
than  copper,  copper  than  lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient 
than  gold.  I  shall  first  point  out  that  the  facts  once  relied  ppon  in 
support  of  some  of  these  views  are  contradicted  by  later  experience, 
and  then  consider  how  far  any  chronological  order  of  arrangement 
can  be  recognised  in  the  position  of  the  precious  and  other  metals  in 
the  earth's  crust 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  veins  in  which  tin  abounds 
are  the  oldest  lodes  worked  in  Great  Britain.  The  government  sur- 
vey of  Ireland  has  demonstrated,  that  in  Wexford  veins  of  copper 
and  lead  (the  latter  as  usual  being  argentiferous)  are  much  older 
than  the  tin  of  Cornwall.  In  each  of  the  two  countries  a  very 
similar  series  of  geological  changes  has  occurred  at  two  distinct 
epochs, — ^in  Wexford,  before  the  Devonian  strata  were  deposited ; 
in  Cornwall,  after  the  carboniferous  epoch.  To  begin  with  the  Irish 
mining  district :  We  have  granite  in  Wexford,  traversed  by  granite 
veins,  which  veins  also  intrude  themselves  into  the  Silurian  strata, 
the  same  Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins  having  been  denuded 
before  the  Devonian  beds  were  superimposed.  Next  we  find,  in  the 
same  county,  that  elvans,  or  straight  dikes  of  porphyritic  granite, 
have  cut  through  the  granite  and  the  veins  before  mentioned,  but 
have  not  penetrated  the  Devonian  rocks.  Subsequently  to  these 
elvans,  veins  of  copper  and  lead  were  produced,  being  of  a  date  cer- 
tainly posterior  to  the  Silurian,  and  anterior  to  the  Devonian ;  for 
they  do  not  enter  the  latter,  and,  what  is  stiU  more  decisive,  streaks 
or  layers  of  derivative  copper  have  been  found  near  Wexford  in  the 
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Deyoniaziy  not  far  from  points,  where  mines  of  copper  are  worked  in 
the  Silurian  strata.* 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  defined, 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  they  were  either  filled  at  the  close  of  the 
Sil|irian  or  conmiencement  of  the  Devonian  period.  Besides  copper, 
lead,  and  silver,  there  is  some  gold  in  these  ancient  or  primary 
metaUiferotts  veins.  A  few  fragments  also  of  tin  found  in  Wicklow 
in  the  drift  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the 
same  agcf 

Next,  if  we  turn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monuments 
of  a  very  analogous  sequence  of  events.  First  the  granite  was 
formed ;  then,  about  the  same  period,  veins  of  fine-grained  granite, 
often  tortuous  (see  fig.  692.,  p.  574.),  penetrating  both  the  outer  crust 
of  granite  and  the  adjoining  fossiliferous  or  primary  rocks,  including 
the  coal-measures;  thirdly,  elvans,  holding  their  course  straight 
through  granite,  granitic  veins,  and  fossiliferous  slates;  fourthly, 
veins  of  tin  also  containing  copper,  the  first  of  those  eight  systems 
of  fissures  of  different  ages  already  alluded  to,  p.  629.  Here,  then, 
the  tin  lodes  are  newer  than  the  elvans.  It  has  indeed  been  stated 
by  some  Cornish  miners  that  the  elvans  are  in  some  few  instances 
posterior  to  the  oldest  tin-bearing  lodes,  but  the  observations  of  Sir 
H.  de  la  Beche  during  the  survey  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion, 
and  he  has  shown  how  the  cases  referred  to  in  corroboration  can 
be  otherwise  interpreted.^  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  most 
ancient  Cornish  lodes  are  younger  than  the  coal-measures  of  that 
part  of  England,  and  it  follows  that  they  are  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of  Wexford  and  some  adjoining 
counties.  How  much  later,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  declare,  although 
probably  they  are  not  newer  than  the  beginning  of  the  Permian 
period,  as  no  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  any  red  sandstone 
of  the  Poikilitic  group,  which  overlies  the  coal  in  the  south-west  of 
England. 

There  are  lead  veins  in  the  Mendip  hills  which  extend  through 
the  mountain  limestone  into  the  Permian  or  Dolomitic  conglomerate, 
and  others  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  lias.  Those  worked 
near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  have  been  traced  into  the  Inferior 
Oolite.  In  Bohemia,  the  rich  veins  of  silver  of  Joachimsthal  cut 
through  basalt  containing  olivine,  which  overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in 
which  are  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  This  silver,  therefore,  is 
decidedly  a  tertiary  formation.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  gold  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia,  which,  like  that  of  California,  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  auriferous  alluvium,  it  occurs  in  veins  of  qu^z 
in  the  schistose  and  granitic  rocks  of  that  chain,  and  is  supposed  by 
MM.  Murchison,  De  Yemeuil,  and  Keyserling  to  be  newer  than  the 
syenitic  granite  of  the  Ural — perhaps  of  tertiary  date.     They  ob- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  SirH.  DelaBeche  f  Sir  R  De  la  Beche,  MS.  notes  on 
for  this  infonnation.    See  also  maps  and     Irish  Survej. 
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serve,  that  no  gold  has  jet  been  found  in  the  Permian  oonglomeratee 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  although  large  quantities 
of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are  mixed  with  the  pebbles  of  those 
Permian  strata.  Hence  it  seems  that  the  Uralian  quartz  yeins,  con- 
taining gold  and  platinum,  were  not  formed  or  certainly  not  ezpoied 
to  aqueous  denudation  during  the  Permian  era. 

In  the  auriferous  aUuvium  of  Bussia,  California,  and  Australia,  ihe 
bones  of  extinct  land-quadrupeds  have  been  met  with,  those  of  the 
mammoth  being  common  in  the  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, while  in  Australia  thej  consist  of  huge  marsupials,  some  of  them 
of  the  size  of  the  rhinoceros  and  allied  to  the  living  wombat.  Thej 
belong  to  the  genera  Diprotodon  and  Nototherium  of  Professor  Owen. 
The  gold  of  Northern  Chili  is  associated  in  the  mines  of  Los  Homos 
with  copper  pyrites,  in  veins  traversing  the  cretaceoHX>litic  forma- 
tions, so  called  because  its  fossils  have  the  character  partly  of  the 
cretaceous  and  partly  of  the  oolitic  fauna  of  Europe.*  The  gold 
found  in  the  United  States,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  occurs  in  metamorphic  Silu- 
rian strata,  as  well  as  in  auriferous  gravel  derived  from  the  same. 

Gold  has  now  been  detected  in  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  in  slate^ 
quartzite,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpentine,  both  in  vmns 
and  in  the  rocks  themselves  at  short  distances  from  the  veins.  In  Aus- 
tralia it  has  been  worked  successfully  not  only  in  alluvium,  but  in 
veinstones  in  the  native  rock,  generally  consisting  of  Silurian  shales 
and  slates.  It  has  been  traced  on  that  continent,  over  more  than 
nine  degrees  of  latitude  (between  the  parallels  of  the  30^  and  39^  S.)^ 
and  over  twelve  of  longitude,  and  yields  already  an  annual  supply 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  California ;  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  prospect  of  this  supply  diminishing,  still  less  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  gold  fields.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  share 
the  anticipations  of  M.  Delesse  that  the  time  wiU  come,  and  cannot 
be  very  remote,  when  a  marked  depreciation  wiU  be  experienced  in 
the  value  of  this  metalf 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont^  that  lead  and  some 
other  metals  are  fpund  in  dikes  of  basalt  and  greenstone,  as  well  as 
in  mineral  veins  connected  with  trap  rocks,  whereas  tin  is  met  with 
in  granite  and  in  veins  associated  with  the  granitic  series.  J£  this 
rule  hold  true  generally,  the  geological  position  of  tin  in  localities 
accessible  to  the  miners  will  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  rocks  older 
than  those  bearing  lead.  The  tin  veins  will  be  of  higher  relative 
antiquity  for  the  same  reason  that  the  "  underlying  "  igneous  for- 
mations or  granites  which  are  visible  to  man  are  older,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  overlying  or  trappean  formations. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simultaneously  at  different 
levels  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  communicating,  some  of  them  with 
volcanic,  others  with  heated  plutonic  masses,  be  filled  with  different 

•  Darwin's  S.  America,  p.  S09.,  &c.  t  Annales  dc8  Mines,  1853,  torn.  iiL 
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metals,  it  will  follow  tluit  those  formed  farthest  from  ^e  sor&oe  will 
usually  require  the  longest  time  before  they  can  be  exposed  snper* 
ficiallj.  In  order  to  bring  them  into  view,  or  within  reach  of  the 
miner,  a  greater  amount  of  npheaval  and  denudation  must  take  place 
in  proportion  as  they  have  lain  deeper  when  first  moved.  A  con* 
siderable  series  of  geological  rerolutions  must  interrene  before  any 
part  of  the  fissure,  which  has  been  for  ages  in  the  proximity  of  the 
plutonic  rocks,  so  as  to  receive  the  gases  discharged  from  it  when  it 
was  cooling,  can  emerge  into  the  atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  enlarge 
on  this  subject,  as  the  reader  will  remember  what  was  said  in  the 
dOth,  34th,  and  37th  chapters,  on  the  chronology  of  the  volcanic  and 
hypogene  formations. 


Canehtding  Bemarks. — The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hypogene 
rocks,  at  a  variety  of  successive  periods,  as  expounded  in  two  of  the 
chapters  just  cited,  and  still  more  the  doctrine  that  such  rocks  may 
be  now  in  the  daily  course  of  formation,  has  made  and  still  makes  }ts 
way,  but  slowly,  into  favour.  The  disinclination  to  embrace  it  has 
arisen  partly  from  an  inherent  obscurity  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
evidence  of  plutonic  action  when  develope^d  on  a  great  scale,  at  par- 
ticular periods.  It  has  also  sprung,  in  some  degree,  from  extrinsic 
considerations ;  many  geologists  having  been  unwilling  to  believe  the 
doctrine  of  transmutation  of  fossiliferous  into  crystaUine  rocks, 
because  they  were  desirous  of  finding  proofs  of  a  beginning,  and  of 
tracing  back  the  history  of  our  terraqueous  system  to  times  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  organic  beings.  But  if  these  expectations  have  been 
disappointed,  if  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to  that 
time  throughout  which  it  has  pleased  an  Omnipotent  and  Eternal 
Being  to  manifest  his  creative  power,  we  have  at  least  succeeded 
beyond  all  hope  in  carrying  back  our  researches  to  times  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  man.  We  can  prove  that  man  had  a  beginning, 
and  that,  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man,  and  many  others 
which  preceded,  had  also  a  beginning,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
present  state  of  the  organic  world  has  not  gone  on  from  all  eternity, 
as  some  philosophers  have  maintained. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  earth's  surface  has  been  remodelled  again 
and  again  ;  mountain  chains  have  been  raised  or  sunk;  valleys  formed, 
filled  up,  and  then  re-excavated ;  sea  and  land  have  changed  places ; 
yet  throughout  all  these  revolutions,  and  the  consequent  alterations  of 
local  and  general  climate,  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  been  sus- 
tained. This  has  been  accomplished  without  violation  of  the  laws 
now  governing  the  organic  creation,  by  which  limits  are  assigned  to 
the  variability  of  species.  The  succession  of  living  beings  appears 
to  have  been  continued  not  by  the  transmutation  of  species,  but  by 
the  introduction  into  the  earth  from  time  to  time  of  new  plants  and 
animals,  and  each  assemblage  of  new  species  must  have  been  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  new  states  of  the  globe  as  they  arose,  or  they 
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would  not  haye  increased  and  mnltiplied  and  endured  for  indefinite 
/periods.* 

Astronomy  has  been  unable  to  establish  the  plurality  of  habitable 
worlds  throughout  space,  however  favourite  a  subject  of  oonjectore 
and  speculation ;  but  geology,  although  it  cannot  prove  that  other 
planets  are  peopled  with  appropriate  races  of  living  beings,  has  de- 
monstrated the  truth  of  conclusions  scarcely  less  wonderful, — the 
existence  on  our  own  planet  of  so  many  habitable  surfaces,  or  worlds 
as  they  have  been  called,  each  distinct  in  time,  and  peopled  with  its 
peculiar  races  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  beings. 

The  proofs  now  accumulated  of  the  close  analogy  between  extinct 
and  recent  species  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that 
the  same  harmony  of  parts  and  beauty  of  contrivance  which  we 
admire  in  the  living  creation  has  equally  characterized  the  organic 
world  at  remote  periods.  Thus  as  we  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
inexhaustible  variety  displayed  in  living  nature,  and  admire  the  in- 
finite wisdom  and  power  which  it  displays,  our  admiration  is  multi- 
plied by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  only  the  last  of  a  great  series  of  pre- 
e^sting  creations^  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  or  limit 
in  times  past.^ 

*  See  Principles  of  GeoL,  Book  3.  the  GeoL  Soc  1837.    IVoceedings  6 

t  See  the  author's  Addxy.  Address  to     S.  toI  IL  p.  520. 
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Abich,  Hm  on  tr«chytlc  rocki,  471. 
Acrodut  nohiUs,  tooth  of,  3S2. 
Aerolepit  SedgufiekH,  tcale  of,  367. 
AeUeoM  iteutmt^  greai  oolite,  309, 
Actinolitc-schlst,  687. 
JgcJkmoehu,  Males  and  outline  of,  3SS. 
Xgean  Sea,  mud  of,  39. 

,  animal  life  in  deptlii  of,  137. 

JEpiomla  of  Madagascar,  8&0. 
Agglomerate,  volcanic  rock,  475, 476. 
Jgnostms  hUegert  A.  rtM,  4M. 
Agauls,  M.,  cited,  87.  SslS.  3».  3«l.  400.  419.  42S. 

,  on  rossil  flshe*  of  molaue  and  Caluna,  171. 

,  on  fosall  Ash  of  Itat,  3S1. 

.~-,  on  fosall  fltli  in  Permian  marl-alate,  356. 

,  on  flab  nrom  Sheppey,  218. 

,  on  foot-prinU,  860. 

..— ,  on  flahet  of  brown-coal,  545. 

,  on  glacien,  547.  6V>. 

Age,  test  of,  by  fragmenU  of  older  rock,  lOS. 

of  metamorphic  rocks,  618. 

,  teat  of,  in  plutonic  rocks,  579. 

,  of  Spanish  TolcanoB,  541. 

^— ,  of  volcanic  rocks,  how  tested,  533.  &96. 

Air-breathers  in  coal,  rarity  of,  405. 

Aix-larCbapelle,  hot  springs  at,  60S. 

Alabama,  cret  aceons  shingle  of,  S56. 

Alabaster  defined,  13. 

Albert!  oo  the  Keuper,  835. 

Alexander,  Capt.,  marine  shells  In  crag  found  by,  156. 

Allavium,  term  explained,  79. 

,  formation  of,  81. 

—  in  Auvergne,  80. 
Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura,  149. 
erratics,  147. 

Alpa,  curved  strata  of,  58. 

—^  elevated  fossUiferoos  rocks  in,  4. 

.  nummulitic  formation  of,  S31. 

_,  of  SwiUerland,  620. 

,  Swiaa  and  Savoy,  cleavage  of.  6M. 

Altered  rocks,  483. 

by  subterranean  gases,  60S. 

Alternations  of  rocks,  14. 

—  of  marine  and  freshwiUer  formations,  32. 
Alum-schists,  Silurian,  of  Sweden,  455. 
Aluroinelnrocks,  11. 
Amblyrhynekut  cristattu  (recent),  326. 
America,  North,  LithodomI  in  beaches  of,  78. 
,  South,  cretaceous  strata,  256. 

,  South,  fossils  of,  164. 

,  South,  gradual  rise  of  parts  of.  46. 

Ammomtet  hifrons,  A.  Nodotimmu,  /,  A,  ttriaiiOus, 
A.  lf'aleoMi\3^i  A.  BraUtenrfdgfi,  A.  morgan'' 
taiuB,  A.  Sioketii,  A.  striatuitu,  317 ;  il.  Elixabetlug^ 
A.  Jagon,  305  id.  Humpkrettanuf,  316  ;  A.  RAo- 
tomagemsti^  252. 

Ampelite,  or  almninoos  slate,  697* 


Amphibole,  469. 

Amphibolite,  or  hornblende  rock,  476. 597, 
Ampkistegina  Hauerhuh  eocene,  180. 
AmttAMerimm  Brodertpii,  Jaw  of,  312. 

PrevoMi,  Jaw  of,  312 

AmpuUaria  glauea  (recent),  30. 
Amsterdam,  or  St.  Paul  Island,  512. 
Amygdaloid,  472. 
AnanekifUi  owahu,  chalk,  244. 
AncOtaria  iuhulata^  eocene.  '1 . 
Anei^oetrtu  giga$,  259 ;  A.  spimgemm,  258. 
Aneyltu  elegans,  pleistocene^  29, 
Andelys,  chalk-clilb  at,  269. 
Anderaach,  straU  near,  545. 
Andes,  plutonic  rocks  of,  583. 

,  rocks  drifted  from,  to  Chiloe,  151. 

Andeslte,  471. 

AnodOHin  Cordierii,  A.  laUmarghiatu»  (recent),  26* 

Anoptotkerhtm  eommmme^  tooth  of,  211, 

gracite^  outline  of,  226. 

AnthopkyUum  lineatum^  183^ 
AntkoUtket,  coal,  874. 
Anthracite  in  Rhode  Island,  604. 
Anticlinal  line,  48.  .«S7. 
Antrfan  basalt,  age  of,  181. 

,  rocks  altered  by  dikes  in,  484. 

Antwerp,  strata  like  Suffolk  crag  near,  174. 

Apateon  pedestris,  a  carboniferous  reptile,  400. 

Aphanite,  or  comean,  476. 

Apennines,  limestone  In  482. 

Appalachian  coal-field,  393. 

Appalachians,  altered  rocks  in,  604. 

ApfocrinHe$  rotmndtu,  oolite,  307. 

Apiyetms  latut^  oolite,  303. 

Apteryx  in  New  Zealand,  165. 

Apmf  ^tibius,  coal,  888. 

Aqueous  rocks  defined,  2. 

rocks,  mineral  character  of,  98. 

— ~  deposits,  superpodtion  of,  97. 
Aralo-Caspian  formations,  176. 
Arbroa  h  paving-etone,  419. 

,  section  iyom,  to  the  Grampians,  48. 

Arckego9tMna  metfiM,  skin  of,  ^1.  mtaor,  coaLmea* 

surec,  401. 
Archiac,  M.d*,  cited,  150. 

,  on  fouils  in  chalk,  252. 

,  on  shells  in  French  lower  eocene,  229. 

Ardfeche.  lava  in,  488. 
Arenaceous  rocks  described,  11. 
Argillaceous  rocks,  11. 

tchiat,  696. 

Argile  plastique,  or  lower  eocene,  230. 

Argvleshfre,  trap-vein  in  cliff,  481. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  on  Isle  of  MuU  tertiarfes,  180. 

Arkose,  597. 

Arran,age  of  granite  in,  589. 

,  section  of,  SOI. 
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Arraa,  dike  of  greenstone  }n,  481. 
Arrangement  of  fotsilt  in  strata,  6.  31. 
Arthur's  Seat,  altered  strata  of,  485. 
Jrvicola,  ^ooth  of,  168. 
'  Aiopkm  tjfrmtnmM,  lower  Sllarian,  444. 
Aipiiura  lorieata,  Permian,  836. 
Astariebfpanita,A,  Omalu\  172. 

boreaMs,  181 ;  A.  Laurmtiana,  141. 

Aiteropkyllitesjbliotti^  coal,  3Gd. 

AUrangia  Uneata.  183. 

Agtropecten  eritpatw,  eoc(>ne,  319. 

Atkyris  nmieula,  Aymeetry,  436. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  faalt  In  coaUfleld  of,  69. 

Ascension,  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks  in,  613. ' 

Astl,  formations  at,  I7S. 

Atberfield,  cretaceous  strata  of,  288. 

Atrium  of  a  Tolcano,  506. 

Atrf^  reifcularis,  Aymettrj,  438. 

AtuHa  xicxac,  London  elaj,  219. 

Augite,  470. 

AtUopora  ierpent,  Devonian,  496. 

Auricula  (recent),  919. 

Aurillac,  freshwater  strata  of,  905. 

Austen,  Mr.  R.  A.  O.,  on  phosphate  of  lime,  959. 

,  on  upper  gre«'D-sand,  251. 

Australia,  auriferous  gravel  of,  638. 

,  cave-brecdas  of,  162L 

,  extinct  mammals  in  auriferous  gravel  of,  €38. 

Auvergne,  freshwater  formations,  909. 
_,  succession  of  changes  in,  107. 

,  lacustrine  strata,  900. 

,  mineral  veins  of,  682. 

.— ..  iodusial  limestone,  of  909. 
_^,  extinct  volcano*  of,  650. 

,  alluvium  in,  KQ. 

Aveline,  Mr.,  on  Caradoc  saodstone,  449. 
Avieula  qfgttipa,  A.  nuequhahis,  318. 
— .—  paptfraeea^  889 ;  A.  §ociaUa,  836. 
Affieulopeetem  snbhhaha,  carboniferous,  410. 
AjUnvs  angukUus,  London  clay,  919. 
Aymestry  limestone,  437. 

fiACiLLAJU^,  fossil  in  trlpoll,  85. 

vulgaris  r,  in  tripoU.  95. 

BacuUtet  aneept^  B.  FauJasBii,  946L 

Bagshot  sands,  315. 

Bahia  Blanea,  fossil  remains  at.  155. 

Baise,  Bkf  of.  strata  In,  599. 

Bakewell,  Mr.,  on  cleavage  in  the  Alps,  608. 

Bala,  lower  Silurian  rocks  at,  445. 

BaUna  emarginata,  tympanic  bone  of.  174. 

Baigray,  near  Glasgow,  stumps  of  trees  Ib  coal,  875. 

Baltic,  brackish  water  strata  on  coast  of,  190. 

Barrande,  M.,  on  Bohemian  Silurian  rocks,  445. 

■■■  .,  on  primordial  fauna,  447. 

,  on  trilobites,  445. 

Barton  clay  described,  213. 

Baroombe,  chalk-Alnt  gravel  near,  987. 

BMOotaurm  cetoide$,  984. 

Basterot,  M.  de,  on  tertiarlet  of  south  of  France,  111. 

Basalt,  6. 470. 

— -,  columnar,  in  the  BIfel,  489. 

,  columnar,  near  Vicenia,  488. 

^— .  columnar,  of  Giants*  Causeway,  6. 

,  columnar,  structure  of,  487. 

Basset,  term  explained,  56. 

Batrachian,  eggs  of  ?,  in  old  red,  Scotland,  491. 

BatM^  teeth  of,  990. 

Bayfield,  Capt.,  on  fossil  shells  in  Canada,  1S4. 

-— *,  or  inland  cliA  in  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  78. 

Bean,  Mr.,  on  Norwich  crag  shells  in  Yorkshire,  156. 

.  on  fossil  shells  from  oolite,  315. 

Beachy  Head,  cbalk^iHb  n<>ar,  976L 

Beaumont,  M.  B.  de,  on  rocks  of  Haates  Alpet,  455. 

,  on  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks,  48a 

,  on  pisolitic  limestone,  937. 

,  on  Swiss  Alps,  58^ 


Beaumont,  M.  E.  de,  on  quarts,  68. 

,  on  oolite  formation  In  France,  K3. 

.  on  Wealden  island,  239. 

Beck,  Dr.,  cited,  902.  943. 

— — ,  on  graptolites,  445. 

Belemnitet  ktutaltu^  306 ;  B.  mvereiMftcr,  246. 

Puxotittumst  Oxford  clay,  306. 

BelUrophom  cottatus,  carboni  fitrous,  411. 

Brioatpia  iepiaidea.  eocene,  919. 

Bembridge  or  Binstead  beds.  Isle  of  Wight,  194.  909. 

Berenkxa  A'luv/ana,  oollie,  308. 

Berger,  Dr.,  on  rocks  altered  by  dilLea..484. 

Bergmann  on  trap.  464. 

Berlin,  tertiary  strata  near,  190. 

Bermuda  Islands,  lagoous  In,  941. 

-^,  rocks  of,  78. 

Bernese  Alps,  gneiss  in,  621. 

Berthier,  M.,  on  augite  and  hornblende.  468. 

Beudant,  M.,  on  Hungary,  549. 

Beyrlcb,  M.  on  Berlin  tertiaries,  190. 

,  on  North  German  tertiarlea,  179. 

Biarits,  calcareous  rliflfb  of,  72. 
Bilin  trlpoll,  composed  of  Infusoria.  9Sl 
Blnney,  Mr.,  on  Stigmaria  and  Siglliaria,  170. 
Bird,  bone  of,  in  lower  eocene  beds,  461. 

,  footprinU  of,  348. 

~~,  fossil,  tcarcity  of.  469. 

Bischoff.  Prof„  experiments  on  heat,  601. 

<— — ,  on  steam  at  a  high  temperature,  609. 

Blackdown  beds,  equivalent  of  ganlt,  259. 

Blainville,  on  number  of  genera  of  moflosea,  98. 

Boaae,  Dr.,  cited,  605. 

BobUye,  H.,  on  Inland  cUA,  73. 

.  cited.  560. 

Bog-iron-<Mv,  96. 

Bohemia,  Silurian  rocks  of.  454. 

Bolderberg,  in  Belgium,  mloeene  or  lalanlaa  strau 

of.  179. 
Bone-bed  of  flsh-remains  in  Armagh,  413. 

,  Silurian,  435. 

Bone-beds,  usually  contain  rolled  bonea,  458. 
Boom  and  Rupelmonde,  189. 
Bordeaux,  falunlan  strata  nf«r,  179. 

,  tertiary  d<»poslt«  of,  I7!>. 

Borrowdale,  black-lead  of,  38. 

Bosquet,  M.,  on  Kleyn  Spawen  tertiaiy  shdla,  135. 

.  on  Maestricfat  beds,  938. 

Sot  lowmt,  tooth  of,  167. 

Boston,  U.  S.,  recent  strata  in  morass,  npraiaed  and 

bent,  136. 
Bothnia.  Gulf  of.  land  apheaved,  45. 
Bou^  M.,  on  arrangement  of  ro^a,  96. 

,  on  fossil  shells  in  Hungary,  5tf . 

,  on  Carrara  marUe,  619. 

,  on  Swiss  Alps.  621. 

BonelH,  on  strata  in  Italy,  119. 
Boulder  formation  In  Canada.  140. 
.i— ,  mineral  ingredients  of,  139. 

in  England,  196.  137. 

— .  period.  Ikana  of;  I9S. 
Boulders,  199. 

,  striated,  143. 

Boutlgny,  M^  cited.  570. 

Bowen,  Lieut.  A.,  K.N.,  drmwfogs  of  racka  fai  GnU 

of  St.  Lawrence,  78. 
Bowerbank.  Mr^  on  fossil  flora  oT  Sheppey.  117. 
Bowman.  Mr.,  on  coal-seams,  395. 
Bracklesham  B«y,  characteristic  shells  oC  Sti. 
Bradford  encrinites,  308. 
Brash,  term,  explained,  81. 
Bravard,  M.,  on  Anvergne  mammalia,  904. 49S. 
Braxil,  ossiferous  caves  In,  165^ 
Breccia  on  an<  lent  coast>llneB,  73. 
Brickenden,  CapUln,  on  Bftin  fossi]i»  417. 
Brighton.  elepbaBt.hfd  of,  988. 
Bristol,  dolomltic  conglomerate  near,  SS7. 
-— ,  section  of  strata  near,  lOL 
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Broochi,  on  SulmpeoniDM,  III.  174. 
Brockedon,  Mr.,  on  bUck-lead,  38. 
Broderip,  Mr.,  cited,  313. 
Brodie,  Rev.  P.  B  ,  on  foMil  insect*,  301.  3W. 

,  Mr.  W.  R.,  Purbeck  mammirer  foond  bj,  896. 

Bromley,  oyster -bed  near,  2il. 
BroDgaiart,  M.  Adolpbr,  oo  Eocene  flora,  217. 
—— ,  on  flora  of  cretaceous  period,  366. 

.  on  CossU  plants  in  lias,  329. 

^— »  en  plants  of  bunter-saodstaln*  337. 

,  on  fossil  flr.cones,  366. 

-~-,  on  Permian  flora,  360. 

,  on  sigllUria,  369. 

,  on  asterophjriites,  369. 

~^,  on  stigmaria,  870. 

— .,  on  age  of  acrogens,  374. 

BrongiiMrt.  M.  Ales.,  on  Paris  tartiarles,  110. 

-.-,  on  eocene  formation,  223. 

,  on  shells  of  nummulitlc  formation,  231. 

,  on  coal-mine  near  Lyons,  377. 

BromUsJIabertf/er,  Devonian.  428. 
Brora,  oolitic  coal-formatioo,  315. 

,  granite  near,  589. 

Brown-coal  of  Germany,  age  of,  181.  192. 
Brown,  Mr.  Richard,  on  stigmaria,  370. 
— .,  on  coaUfunnatlon,  370. 

,  on  Cape  Breton  coal  fleld,  883. 

.  on  carboniferous  rain-priots,  384. 

Boch.  Von.   S^e  Von  Bach. 
Buckland.  Dr.,  on  care  at  Kirkdale,  161. 

,  on  coal  plants,  375. 

,  on  coprolites  In  chalk,  242. 

,  on  fish  of  lias  923. 

,  on  glaciers  in  Caernarvonshire,  187. 
_,  on  oyster-bed  near  Bromley,  231. 

,  on  parallel  roads,  87. 

,  on  term  Poikilitic.  334. 

,  on  sanrians  of  lias,  325. 

,  on  sudden  destruction  of  saarians,  887. 

.  citrd,  162.  294. 298.  310,  31 1. 

Buddie,  Mr.,  on  creeps  in  (»al.mlf»eB,  60. 

,  on  ancient  rlTer-channels  of  coal-period,  880. 

Bulat,  Dr.  G.,  on  sal  mess  of  Red  Sea,  847. 
BuiimuB  eUipticut,  210;  B.  lubrievs^dO. 
Bunbury,  Mr.  C.  J.  P.,  on  plants  of  oolitic 

field.  382;  on  fossil  plaru  in  Madeira,  519. 
Bunsen,  Prof.,  on  palagonite,  474. 
Bunter>sandstein,  337. 
Buprrttisf  elytron  of.  in  oolite,  310. 
Burmeister,  on  trilobite*.  445. 
Barnes,  Sir  A^  cited,  846. 

Caibo,  exavations  at,  8. 

CaiamiteB  cannar/onidt^  C,  SudtowH^  367  • 

Calamltes  near  Pictou,  878. 

Caiamiie,  root-end  ^,  367 ;  itructure  qf,  368. 

CaiamopkffUia  radiatm,  ot^ite,  367. 

Calamodendron.  868. 

Calcaire  gmssier,  227. 

sillceux,  226. 

Calcareous  rocks,  12. 

Caicarina  rarUpma^  eocene,  228.  * 

Calceola  •andaUna^  Devonian,  428. 

Caldcleogh,  Mr.,  cited.  52A. 

Caldera  of  Palma,  498.  to  512. 

California,  auriferous  gravel  of,  637. 

Ca^menM  Blumenbaeku,  Weolock,  44a 

Cambrian  group,  451. 

...»,  lowest  fossiliferous  beds  of,  458. 

rocks  of  Sweden,  455. 

.  rocks  of  United  States,  4M. 

■  —  volcanic  rocks,  564. 
Campagna  di  Roma,  tufb  of.  535. 
(knmpophjfllumjlenontm,  Devonian,  407. 
Canada,  shells  in  drift  of,  140. 
Cantal,  ft-eshwater  formation  of,  205.  558. 
,  Igneous  rocks  of,  557. 


Cape  Breton,  coal.measures  of,  343. 

Cape  Wrath,  granite>veins  in,  573. 

Caradoc  sandstone,  441. 

CarbonaeeoQS  shale,  814. 

Carbonate  of  lime  scarce  in  meiamorphic  rocks,  624. 

in  rocks,  bow  tested,  12. 

Carboniferous  group,  361. 
—  flora,  868.  878. 

limestone  of  North  America,  414. 

—^  period,  Plutonic  rocks  of.  5!<6. 
^-->  period,  volcanic  rocks  of,  561 . 

reptiles,  400. 

Carckarodon  luterodon^  tootb  of,  216. 
Cardioearpon  Oitonit^  Permian,  860. 
Cardiia  gluboaa,  214. ;  C,  plankmtu,  215. 
Cardiwn  porulosuM^  eocene,  fJd- 
Cardium  dtMStmOe,  C.  ttrtaimiwm,  302. 
Came,  Mr.,  on  Cornish  lodes,  629,  680. 
Carrara  marble,  668. 619. 
CaryopkiflUa  cmapUotm,  bed  of,  in  Sicily,  158. 
Castrogiovannl,  bent  strata  uoar,  58. 
Catalonia,  volcanic  region  of,  535. 
Catenopora  ttckaroide*^  Wenlock,  489. 
CaiiHtu  Laiftarckii,  chalk,  248. 
Cau/opterii  primmna^  ooal,  3<>4. 
Cautley.  Sir  Proby,  on  SewAlik  hills,  183. 
Caves  in  Europe,  161. 

at  Kirkdale,  161. 

In  Sicily,  160. 

in  Australia.  162. 

Central  France,  Upper  Eocene  of,  195. 
CrphaUupei  LpeMi,  old  red,  419. 
CeratitcM  iMMtosus ,  triassic.  386. 
a-riMum  anetutn,  80 ;  C.  eoiUMmm,  212. 

ttegans,  C.  pUcatmm,  194  ;  CT.  wuimoides,  221. 

Ctrvus  «dce$,  tooth  of,  167. 

CeMiraaoH  PhiUppi  (recent).  Jaw  of,  280. 

Chalk,  or  cretaceous  beds,  237. 

.  pinnacle  of,  near  Sharringham,  185. 

of  Faxoe,  238. 

,  white,  fossils  of.  26.  846. 

^,  white,  section  of,  240. 

,  white,  extent  and  origin  of,  241. 

^— .  white,  animal  origin  of,  248. 

,  pebbles  io,  242. 

,  difiTerence  of.  In  North  and  South  Europe,  263. 

Chalk  cliflk.  Inland,  on  Seine,  269. 

,  needles  of,  in  Normandy,  271 . 

—  flints,  bed  of,  near  Barcombe,  287. 

Ckama  gqvanuua^  eocene,  218. 

Chambers,  Mr.,  on  Glen  Roy,  88. 

Chamisso,  cited,  243. 

Ckara  elastica  (receAi),  C.  medicagimUa,  32 ;    C. 

tvherculata,  210. 
Chara,  in  freshwater  strata,  81. 

,  in  flints  of  Cantal,  206. 

,  in  Ko'  ene  strata  of  France,  195. 

.  in  Purbeck  beds,  296. 

Charlesworth,  Mr.  K.,on  Crag,  1G9. 

,  on  Stonesfleld  mammifer,  461. 

Charpentier,  M..  on  Alptne  glaciers,  147.  150. 
Ckeirotkeriumy  footprints  of,  830.  401 . 
CMehm'oM,  footsteps  of,  417. 
Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits,  33. 
Chiastoiite-slate,  597. 
Chili,  eaithquake  in,  61. 

,  gold.mines  in,  472. 

Chlloe,  rocks  driAed  from  Andes  to,  151. 
CMimtgra  monsirosa  (recent),  323. 
Chlorite -schist,  8.  596. 
Chrlfttiania,  dike  near,  483. 

,  passage  of  granite  into  trap-rocks  it,  570. 

— ~,  granite  near,  575. 

— ,  gneiss  near,  676. 

— ,  faitrusion  of  granite  into  beds  near,  575. 

Chronological  groups,  103. 

table  of  fossiliferous  straU,  105. 
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Cidarti  coronata,  coral 'rag,  305. 

Clnder-bed.  Piirbeck,  396w 

Cladocora  $teilaria,  pliocene,  lU. 

CUuification  of  rocks  and  strata,  2. 10. 104. 

Claiborne,  marine  shells  of,  233. 

Clausen,  Mr.,  on  Braall  caves,  165. 

Ciautilia  bident,  Rhine  TaUey,  30. 

Clandina  eormgata,  eocene,  S88. 

Clajr,  defined,  11. 

CUy-slate,  8.  596. 

Clay -ironstone,  389. 

Clays,  plastic,  820. 

Cleavage  of  rocks,  606.  611. 

Climate  of  drift-period,  146. 

——  of  coal-perlodf,  399. 

Clinkstone,  or  phonolite,  476. 

Clinton  group,  Silurian,  United  SUtee,  449. 

Clynienia  linearfs,  Df  vonian,  485. 

Coal,  at  Brownsville,  Pannsylvania,  view  of,  897. 

,  conversion  of,  into  lignite,  396. 

— — ,  how  formed,  375. 

insects  in,  388w 

measures,  361, 362. 

—  mine,  near  Lyons,  377. 

^ ,  Nova  Scotia,  time  required  for  its  growth, 386. 

' ,  oolitic  at  Brora,  315. 

period,  climate  of,  399. 

—  pipes,  danger  of,  376. 
seams,  continuity  of,  398. 

strata,  footprints  of  reptiles  in,  401. 

— ,  ligiag  flexures  of,  near  Mons,  53. 
Coal-field  at  Burdiehouse,  889. 

.ooUtic,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  331. 

-i— .  of  Ashby-de>la-Zouch,  69. 

of  Yorkshire,  fossils  of,  389. 

,  United  SUtes,  diagram  of,  398. 

Coalbrook  Dale,  beetles  in  coal  of,  888. 

. ,  fossil  cones  in,  366. 

,  coal-measures  of,  888. 

.faults  In.  62. 

CodUiodus  ewtortvt,  teeth  of,  413. 
Cockfield  Fell,  rocks  altered  by  diket ,  485. 

Ceelaainthus  grtmulatus,  scale  of,  357. 

Calorkynchvs^  sword  of,  SI& 

Colchester,  Mr.,  on  mammalia  at  Kyson,  SCO. 

Colour  in  shells  of  mountain-limestone,  410. 

Columbia,  Vinegar  River  of,  886. 

C5me,  ravine  in  lava  of,  555. 

Concretionary  structure,  87. 

Condensation  of  rock.material,38. 

Cone  of  a  pine,  Purbeck.  301 . 

Cones  in  Val  di  Koto,  493. 

and  craters,  465. 

and  craters,  absence  of,  in  England,  6. 

Conglomerate,  or  pudding-stone,  11.  47. 

dolomitic,  357. 

Coniferous  trees,  fossil,  871. 

Connecticut,  valley  of  the,  348. 

beds,  .-mtiquity  of,  851 . 

Conrad,  Mr.,  on  cretoceous  rocks,  956. 

Consolidation  of  strata,  33. 

Conocrpkaha  tiriattu,  CambrUn,  464. 

Qmularia  omata,  Devonian,  427. 

Conus  deperditmt,  eocene,  817. 

Conybeare,  Mr.,  cited.  64.  69.  875. 319. 

— -.  on  Plesiosaurus,  324. 

_,  on  oolite  and  Has,  330. 

..-~,  on  term  Poikilitic,  334. 

— .  on  crocodiles,  818. 

rook.  CapU,  on  Fucut  giganteus,  243. 

Coprotite$  in  chnlk,  242. 

Coralline  crag,  fossils  in,  171. 

Coral  isbmds  Hnd  reefs,  34.  46. 

rng  of  oolite,  303. 

Corals,  Devonian,  geographical  distribution  of,  433. 

—  of  Devonian  system,  426. 


Corals  of  Deronian  strata  In  United  States,  481. 

in  Wenlock  fonnntion,  439. 

Corals,  neozoic  tjfp^  qf^  407. 

,  paleoxoie  tffpe  ef^  407. 

Corlmla  mlata^  Purbeck.  864. 

piintn,  eocene,  194. 

Corinth,  corrosion  of  rocks  by  gaaes  oecr,  60. 

Combrash  of  lower  oolite,  806. 

Comean,  or  aphaniie,  476. 

Cornwall,  clay  in.  18  ;  granlte-vetni  in,  874.  eOD. 

,  mineral-veins  in,  628.  680. 

,  tin  of,  newer  than  Irish  copper,  686. 

Cotta,  Dr.  B..  on  granite  In  Saxony,  589. 

Crag,  coralline,  fo«slls  In,  171. 

..— ,  comparison  of  (Uuns  and,  178. 

— ,  fiuvlo-marine,  Norwich,  155. 

Crags  of  Suffolk,  red  and  coralline.  111.  169. 

Craif  leith  fossil  trees,  40. 

quarry,  slanting  tree  in,  379. 

Crtmioy  attached  to  Bekhuu^  S. 

Parisiensii,  chalk,  3«7. 

Craualella  euleata,  eocene,  314. 
Crattina  Omab'i,  coralline  crag,  173. 
Crster  of  Island  of  St.  Paul,  518. 
Creeps  in  coal-mines  described,  88. 
Credneria  in  quadersandstein,  367. 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  Pyrenees,  585. 

group,  835. 

group,  flora  of,  366. 

strata  in  South  America  and  India,  396. 

period,  plutonic  rocks  of^  585. 

^—  volcanic  rocks,  560. 

rocks  in  United  States,  855. 

.  lower,  367. 

Crinoids,  Silurian,  440. 
CristeUaria  roluUUa,  chalk,  86. 
Crocodiles  near  Cuba,  886. 
Crolset.  M.,  on  Auvergne  fossil  i 
Cromer,  contorted  drift  near,  185. 
Crop  out,  term  explained,  55. 
Crust  of  earth  defi<>ed,  8. 

Crystalline  limestone,  3.M. 

rocks,  erroneously  termed  pflmldTe,  9. 

—  rocks,  foliation  of,  618. 
.i.—  schisU  defined,  7. 

Curral,  valley  In  Madeira,  how  fonned,  530, 

Curved  strata,  47.  49. 186. 

Cutch,  Runn  of,  346. 

Cuvler,  M.,  on  eocene  formation,  338. 

,  on  Amphitherium.  318. 

,  on  tertiary  strata  near  Paris,  110. 

,  on  fossils  of  Montmartre,  884,  235. 

Cyalhea  glauea  (recent).  865. 
Cyaihipa  Botperbtmkii,  gaolt,  407. 
C^atkocrinitei  planms,  cnrbonlferoua.  409. 
C^i$tkocrhms  eatyocrinoidci.  409. 
CyatkophgUum  flrsmeum^  407;  C  anpiloumn^  496 ; 

C.  turbinatum,  439. 
^fcadeoiden  megaiopkfUa,  Purbeck,  897. 
<^cadae§  eompttu,  oolite,  315. 
Cydat  amnica,  133 :  C.  obovaUi,  88. 
Cydopierit  Sibemiea^  Devonian,  418. 
Cyclopian  Islands  In  Sicily,  537. 
CffdoUoma  flegam,  pleistocene,  80. 
Cytindrftes  acutmt.  oolite.  809. 
Cyprtea  eoecmeOofdet,  red  crag.  171. 
C^prttfrf.  Lower  Purbecks,  897;  Middle  Pnrbecki. 

395 ;  Upp*r  Purbecks,  894  ;  WeaWen,  2«. 
Cypridina  serrato-ttruita,  Devonian,  4». 
Cifprii  f  inftaia,  coal,  387. 
Cypris  In  Lias,  328. 
— -  in  Wealden,  863. 
^—  In  marl  of  Auvergne.  200. 

in  Purbeck  bedf ,  294, 295.  297. 

Ci/rfna    contobrina,  88  i  C.  ctmeifbrmis,  221;   C 

temistriata,  1^4. 
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Cjutidem  in  ailarfam  radu.  444. 
Ciftkereiim,  chalk,  86. 

D^DOXYUUt^  coBl-plut,  872. 

Dana,  Mr.,  on  crysUlliiw  HmMtone,  604. 

,  on  coral.re«r  in  Sandwich  Ulandt,  S42. 

,  on  volcanot  of  Sandwich  Itlands,  4M.  497. 561. 

napeditu  moHiU/er,  scalm  of,  328. 
I>*KpMmtgau  emmamomififlia,  192. 
Dartmoor,  granite  of,  866. 
Darwrin,  Mr.  on  foliation,  613. 

.  cited,  242.  243. 

,  on  boulders  and  glaeien  In  B.  America,  144. 

•  on  cleaTage  in  South  America,  613. 

— — »  on  coral*  itlaads  of  Pacific,  242. 
— ,  on  dike  in  St.  Helena,  A83. 
— ,  on  habits  of  oitrich.  3.^1. 

,  on  foMila  in  South  America,  156. 

,  on  Fuciu  gtganteui,  248. 

— — »  on  gradual  rlie  of  part  of  Sooth  America,  46. 
— ~,  on  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks,  61C. 
— ,  on  parallel  roads.  67. 88. 
^-^,  on  Plutonic  rooks  of  Andes,  R63. 
— ,  oo  recent  strata  near  Lima,  121. 

.  on  saurians  in  Galapagos  Islands,  826. 

.-^,  on  sinking  of  coral-reefs,  46. 

,  on  Welsh  glaciers,  187. 

Daubeny.  Dr.,  on  the  Solfatara,  602. 
■,  on  Tolcanos  in  Auvergne,  657. 
Darldson,  Mr.,  on  Hassle  spirifers.  819. 
Dawaon,  Mr.,  on  coal-planu.  882. 
Daz,  inland  cliff  at,  72. 
Dean,  forest  of.  coal  in,  399. 
Deane,  Dr.,  on  footprints,  849. 
Decken,  M.  Ton,  on  granlte-Tolns  in  Cornwall,  445; 

OD  reptiles  In  SaarbrQck  coal-field.  400. 
De  Konlnck,  M.,  cited,  185.  189. 
— ,  on  Kleyn  Spawen  tertiaries,  185. 
De  la  Beche.  Sir  H.,  cited,  294.  298.  328. 

,  on  -Carrara  marbles,  619. 

^— >•  on  claf-beds,  33a 
—— ,  on  claf-  ironstone,  389. 

,  on  coal-measures  near  Swansea,  362. 

*— ,  on  fossU  trees.  South  Wales,  876. 
-~— ,  on  granite  of  Dartmoor,  600. 

,  on  mineral-veins,  631.  638.  637. 
m     ■  ,  on  term  supracretaceous,  108. 
w_,  on  trap  of  new  red  sandstone  period,  561. 
Delesse,  M.,  analysis  of  minerals,  479. 
— ,  on  basalt,  470. 

,  on  hypertthrne  rock,  477. 

— -,  on  hypogene  limestone,  604. 

,  on  laterite  of  Antrim,  475. 

,  on  pyroxene,  46B. 

— -,  on  serpentine,  478. 

Deluge,  4. 

Denudation  explained,  66. 

of  the  Weald  Valley,  272. 

■,  terraces  of.  In  Sicily,  75. 

-^—  of  Tolcanic  craters,  506. 511. 
Dert^shire,  lead- veins  of,  635. 
Deshayes,  M.,  Identification  of  shells,  185. 

,  on  fossil  shells  in  Hungary,  549. 

,  on  lower  eocene  shells,  229. ' 

,  on  tertiary  classification,  1 16. 

-.— ,  on  upper  marine  strata,  1K5. 
Desmarest,  on  trappean  rocks,  91. 
Desnoyers,  M.,  on  Faluns  of  Touralne,  111. 
Desor,  M.,  on  glacial  fauna  in  North  America,  140. 
Devonian  system,  term  explained,  423. 

series  of  North  Devon,  424. 

—  series  of  Russin,  429. 

series  of  United  States,  430. 

De  Wael,  M.,  on  Antwerp  strata,  174. 
Diagonal,  or  crosj  stratification,  16. 
J>iatom^cta  In  trlpoli,  25. 
Dieerat  arietmumt  305. 


Dicotyledonous  leaves  in  tower  chalk,  267. 
Didelph^t  Axarm  (recent),  Jaw  of,  812. 
X>Mjy»MMrra|M«f  geawjiat,  D.  MurcMisoni,  446. 
Dike  in  St.  Helena,  533. 
Dikeiocepkaim  Minnetotemit,  457. 
Dikes  at  Palagonia  in  SicUy,  633. 

defined,  6. 

in  Scotland,  481. 

— »  of  Somma,  580. 

~— ,  trappean,  crystalline  in  centre,  480.  482. 

Diluvium,  popular  explanation  of  term,  139. 

Dinomls  of  New  Zealand,  166. 

Dinotherittm  gigantntmt  skull  of,  177. 

Dinotherium  in  India,  18<. 

Diorite,  or  greenstone,  471.  476. 

Dip,  term  explained,  53. 

DiplograptusJoUum,  D.  prittis,  446. 

Dlrt.|)ed  of  Purbeck,  *J98.  801. 

Dolerlte,  or  green»tone,  470. 477. 

Dolomite  defined,  13. 

Dolomltic  conglomerate,  857. 

Domlte,  or  earthy  trachyte,  477. 

Doue,  M.  B.  de,  on  volcanos  of  Velay,  557. 

Drift,  contorted,  near  Cromer,  135. 

In  Ireland,  138. 

in  Norfolk,  132. 

— .,  meteorite*  In,  152. 

-^,  northern,  in  Scotland,  131. 

,  northern,  in  North  Wales.  137. 

of  Scandinavia,  North  Germany,  and  Rus»(a,136. 

*—  period,  climate  of,  146. 

period,' subsidence  in,  142. 

shells  in  Canada,  141. 

Dudley  limestone,  439. 

,  shales  of  coal  near,  600. 

Dufrfooj,  M.,  on  granite  of  Pyrenees,  600. 

,  on  Hill  of  Gergovia,  559. 

Dufl;  Mr.  P.,  oo  reptile  of  old  red,  416. 
Dunker,  Dr.,  on  Wealden  of  Hanover,  265. 
Dura  Den,  yellow  sandstone  of,  416. 
Disaster  ringentt  Inferior  oolite,  816. 

BcHiNODBRlis  of  coralline  crag.  173. 
EeMnotplueritet  BaUhicta,  444. 
Bchhuu,  with  Crania  atuched,  23. 
Egerton,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Souihern  India,  256. 
Kgerton,  Sir  P.,  on  fish  of  marl-siate,  856. 

,  on  fossil  fish  of  Connecticut  beds,  8ol. 

,  on  fossUs  of  Isle  of  Wight,  2i8.      « 

— ,  on  saurians  and  fish  in  new  red  sandstone,  338. 

— — ,  on  Ichtliyosaurus,  323. 

Egg-Wc€  bodies  In  Old  Red  Sandstone,  421. 

Eggv,  fossil,  of  snake,  I'^6. 

Ehreuberg,  Prof.,  on  bog-iron-ore,  26. 

— ,  on  infusoria,  25. 

— ,  ou  Silurian  foraminifera,  448. 

Eifel,  volcanos  of,  543—548. 

Elephant-bed,  Brighton,  V88. 

Eltpka*  prhnigmiiu,  tooth  of,  166. 

Elgin,  reptile  of  old  rKl,  found  near,  416. 

Elvans  of  Ireland  aitd  Cornwall.  637. 

,  term  explained,  587. 

Encrmile,  plate  of,  overgrown  with  Serpuke  and 

Bry0»out  308. 
Encrmite  of  Bradford.  398. 
Encrmus  ldvformi$^  336. 
Eocene/tfromiii/frra,  228. 

formations,  208. 

formations  In  England,  209. 

granite,  583. 

strata  in  France,  195.  223. 

-.—  f  trata  in  United  States,  232. 
^— ,  term  defined,  116. 

,  upper,  near  Lou  vain,  Belgium,  177. 

volcanic  rocks,  558. 

Eppelihelm,  Dinutherium  of,  177.  192. 
EquiseUcec  of  coal-period,  367. 
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EquisetUet  eolummari*,  33A. 
Equlsetum  of  Virginian  oolite,  832. 

giiraDteum  of  S.  America,  recent,  367. 

Equtu  eaballtu^  tooth  or,  167. 

Erman  on  meteoric  iron  in  Riutla,  152. 

Erratics,  Alpine.  147. 

.— ..  northern  origin  of,  129. 

Etekara  dittfcha,  cballc,  249. 

Eicharina  oceani\  chalk,  249. 

Escher,  M..  on  boulder*  of  Jura,  160. 

Bstkeria  f,  Eichmond,  U.  S.,  332. 

£tna,depo*iUof.5l7. 

Emmmia  radiaia,  307. 

Euomphalwu  pentagula»n$t  411. 

Euphotjde,  477. 

Eurlte,  569.  697. 

Kurltic  porphyrj  described,  406. 

Eztracrinus  Briareus,  lias,  322. 

FiLONS  of  Touraine,  111.  176. 

Faluns,  comparison  of,  and  crag,  178. 

Faluoian  type,  distinrtness  of,  from  Eocene,  180. 

Falconer.  Dr.,  on  SewAlik  Hills,  1S3. 

Falkland  Islands,  88. 

Faroham,  phosphate  of  lime  near,  252. 

Faset'eularia  aurantium,  172. 

Fault,  term  eaplained,  62. 

FaulU,  origin  of,  64. 

Favosites  GotMandtca^  439 ;  F.  potymorfka,  426. 

Faxoe,  chalk  of.  239. 

Ffiis  tigrii,  tooth  of,  168. 

Felixstow,  remains  of  cetacea  found  near,  174. 

Felspar,  varieties  of,  457. 

FenestfUa  retifbrnu'St  365. 

Ferns  in  coal-measures,  364. 

Fife,  altered  rock  in,  485. 

Fifeshire,  trap-dike  iu.  5(  3. 

Fish,  oldest,  in  U^per  Ludlow,  436. 

Fishes,  fossil,  of  Upper  Cretaceous,  26a 

—'  of  Brown-coal,  546. 

— —  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  419. 

of  Wealden,  263. 

Fissures    filled   with  meUllic  matter,   629.      See 

Mineral  veins. 
Fitton,  Dr.,  on  lower  cretaceous  beds,  267. 

.  cited.  261.  294.  298.  804. 

Fleming,  Dr.,  on  scales  of  lish  in  old  red,  418. 
— — ,  on  trap-rocks  in  coal-field  of  Forth,  661. 

,  on  trap-dike  in  Fifeshire^  602. 

Flints  of  chalk,  11.244. 
Flora,  carboniferous,  363. 

cretaceous.  266. 

of  Londou  claj,  217. 

— -,  permian,  859. 

FTfiti,  term  explained,  91. 

Flysch,  explanailon  of  term,  232. 

Foliation,  term  defined,  613. 

FooUinehleaii.  Grds  de,  185.  196. 

Pootprinl  of  bird,  349. 

FootprinU  of  reptiles.  339.  349.  402,  403.  417. 

Foramtnifera,  chalk.  26 ;  tertiary,  180.  216.  228.  231' 

232  ;  paleozoic,  413.  448. 
Forbes,  Mr.  David,  on  foli^ion,  614. 
Forbes,  Prof.  E.,  on  Bembrldge  series,  186.  188. 

,  on  Caradoc  sandstone,  442. 

—  ,  on  Cystidese,  443. 

,  on  Hempstead,  Isle  of  Wight  series,  186  193. 

,  on  Mull  loaf^Md.  181. 

,  on  shells  in  crag-deposits,  178. 

.— — ,  on  cretaceous  fossil  shells,  265. 

,  on  fossils  of  the  faiuns,  177. 

,  on  fossils  in  drift  in  South  Ireland,  13S. 

,  on  deep- sea  origin  of  Silurian  strau.  469. 

,  on  erhlnoderms  of  coralline  crag,  173. 

,  on  fauna  of  boulder-period.  132. 

,  on  migrations  of  mollusca  in  gladal-period, 

173. 


Forbes,  E.  on  fossils  of  Purbeck  groap,  tM.  >96. 300. 

,  on  strau  at  Atherfield,  258. 

— ,  on  volcanic  rocks  of  oolite-perfod,  560. 

.  on  depth  of  animal  life  ia  JEge■l^  85. 144. 

— — ,  on  geographical  provinces,  267. 

Forbes,  Prof.  Jan«s,  on  sooes  In  glaeler-lce,  filX 

,  on  the  Alps,  160. 

Forehhammer,  on  scratched  llmestooe,  127. 
Forest,  fossil,  in  Norfolk,  134. 187. 
Forest  marble  of  oolite,  306. 
Forfarshire,  old  red  sandstone  In,  605. 
^ormatioo,  term  detned,  3. 
Fossil  ferns  in  carbonaoeoos  shale,  815. 

footsteps,  337. 389,  340. 

^—  forest  In  Isle  of  Portland,  296. 
—^  forest  In  Nova  Scotia,  879. 

forest  near  Wolverhampton,  877. 

planu  In  waalden.  265. 

—  remains  In  caves,  160l 

— .  shells  from  Etna,  £27  ;  near  Grlgooa,  2S7. 

shells  of  Mayence  strata,  191 ;  of  Virginia,  193. 

— —  shells,  patttm. 
— — ,  term  defined,  4. 

trees  erect,  875. 

^—  wood,  perforated  by  remMso,  84. 

wood,  petrifactlott  of,  39. 

Fossils,  arrangement  of.  In  strata,  5. 

,  freshwater  and  marine,  27. 

in  chalk  at  Faxoe,  239. 

In  faiuns  of  Tourane,  177. 

of  chalk  ami  greensand,  846.  246. 

— .  of  Connecticut  beds.  361. 
— —  of  coralline  crag,  172. 
— —  of  devonian  system,  425. 

of  eocene  strata  in  United  States,  888^  S34. 

of  Isle  of  Wight,  209. 

oflUs,3l8.829. 

-~.  of  London  clay,  219. 
.— -  of  lower  greensand,  289. 
— i-  of  Ludlow  formation.  488. 

of  Maestricht  beds.  238. 

— ^  of  mountain  limestone,  407. 
—^  of  new  red  sandstone,  S».  887. 
^^  of  old  red  sandstone,  419. 
^^  of  oolite,  206.  802.  309. 
of  Permian  limestone,  356, 857> 

of  Purbeck,  294. 

——of red  crag,  171. 

of  Richmond,  U.  S.,  strata,  332. 

—  of  Solenhofen,  808. 

— -  of  upper  greensand,  292. 

of  wealden,  262. 

— ^  petrifaction  of,  39—48. 

— ,  test  of  the  age  of  formations,  96. 

Fossiliferotts  strata,  tabular  view  of,  460. 

Foumet,  M.,  on  minerai-veins  of  Auvergne,  6tt. 

,  on  disintegration  of  rocks,  601. 

— ^,  on  quarts,  668. 

Fox,  Mr.  R.  W.,  636,  on  Cornish  loca,  686. 

Fox.  Rev.  Mr.,  on  extinct  quadrapeds  of  Isle  nt 
Wight,  210. 

Freshwater  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight  209. 

deposits  in  valley  of  Thames,  1581 

.— .  land-shells  numerous  in.  s7. 

Freshwater  formations  of  Anvergne,  196. 

Freshwater    formations,   how   dlsttaiguisbcd   frass 
marine,  27,  28.  30.  82. 

associated  with  Norfolk  drift,  188. 

Freshwater  shells  In  brown-coal  near  Boon,  544. 

Fucos  vesicnlosus,  88.  248. 

FuiKW  eatmlieuLMim,  182. 

Fuller's  earth  of  oolite,  315. 

Fiindy,  Bay  of,  impressions  in  red  mod  of,  848. 

Fkmgia  patetlaHs  (recent),  407. 

Fkuulima  eptimdrkt^  413. 

Funu  amtrarita^  171 ;  F.  fmadrieu§tmhi»^\». 
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Gal«paom  Ulanm,  ■nfana]*  of,  396. 

Galeoetmo  laikkns,  tooth  of.  2i«. 

GalerileM  aibogalerus^  S46. 

GattwmetU  dittant,  Q,Jdrnigime«,  in  tripoli. ». 

G«ige«,  buried  loiU  in  delU  of,  397. 

GariMU  in  altered  rock,  484. 

Gaaes,  subterranean  rocks  altered  by.  602. 

Gault  of  upper  creteceous,  Ml. 

Garanile,  flexures  of  strata  near,  59. 

Geology  defined,  I. 

GergOTia.  HUl  of,  U9. 

GemUUm  Mcvps,  lower  greeosand,  MO. 

Giant^s  Causeway,  columns  at,  487. 

basalt,  age  of,  181 . 

Gibbea,  R.  W.,  cited,  834. 

GirgCDtl,  limestone  of,  157. 

Glacial  phenomena,  northern,  origin  of,  139. 

Glaciers,  Alpine,  147. 

—  on  Caemarwonshire  moantalns,  137. 

Glasgow,  marine  strata  near,  165. 

Gleoroy.  parallel  roads  of,  86. 

Glen  Tilt,  granite  of,  572. 

Oijfphmaf  dmbia,  coal-measures,  388. 

Gneiss,  altered  by  granite,  575. 

in  Bernese  Alps,  606. 

at  Cape  Wrath,  573. 

near  Chrif  tiana,  575. 

described,  586. 

Gold,  age  of.  in  Ireland,  637. 

-^,  age  of.  In  Ural  Mountains,  638. 

Goldfuss,  Prof.,  on  reptiles  in  coal-fleld»461. 

GoiUatitet  creuistria,  G.  evolvtMS,  412 ;  G.  Luteri, 

389. 
Gorgomia  n^fkudibmliformis,  355. 
Goppert,  Prof.,  on  beds  of  coal,  363. 
-~-  on  petrllkcclon,  40. 
Gradual  increase  of  strata,  22. 
Graham's  Island,  492.  534. 
Grampians,  old  red  conglomerates  in,  47. 
Granite  described,  7. 565. 

,  psMsage  of.  into  trap,  570. 

— ,  porphyritic,  568. 

-.-»  and  limestone,  Junction  of  in  Glen  Tilt,  571 . 

,  syenitic,  telcose,  and  schorly,  569. 

— —  of  Cornwall  and  Dartmoor,  600. 

of  Swiss  Alps,  620. 

— ^  rocks  in  connection  with  mineral-yeins,  638. 

of  Saxony.  589. 

,  oldest,  588. 

._ >,  yariclies  of,  573. 

—  Telns  in  Cornwall,  574. 

Tcins  in  Cape  Wrath,  574. 

Telns  in  Table  Mounteia,  573. 

vein  in  White  Moantalns,  580. 

— .  of  Arran,  age  of,  589. 

—  near  Christianla,  587. 

dikes  in  Mount  Battock,  573. 

Graphic  granite,  .^67. 

Graphite,  powder  of,  consolidated  by  pressure,  38. 

Graptolites,  446. 

GraptoHOiuM  Ludentit,  Silurian,  441. 

GrassJUf/rper^  wing  of.  In  coal-measures,  380. 

Grateloup,  M..  on  fossils  In  chalk,  255. 

Grauwacke,  term  eifphiined,  433. 

Great  (or  Bath)  Oolite,  306.  ^ 

Greenland,  sinking  of  coast  of,  46. 

Greensand,  fo»slU  of,  262. 

— ,  lower.  257. 

-^,  upper,  251. 

Greeosburg,  Pennsylvania,  footprinte  of  reptile  in 

coal-strate  at,  401. 
Greenstone,  471. 

,  dike  of.  In  Arran,  481. 

Grds  de  Beauchamp,  Paris  Basin,  227. 
Gr^stone,  volcanic  rock,  477. 
GrilBths,  Mr.,  on  geology  of  Ireland,  361 
Grignon,  fossil  shells  near,  227. 

T 


Grit  defined,  11. 

Gry/tecris  titkatUkraca,  wing  of,  389. 

Gr^pJLta  coated  with  Serpmim^  tt. 

arctuOa^  Q,  imcumf^  29. 319. 

ceteMta,  G.  globoit^  248 ;  G.  Wrgsile,  302. 

Gryphite  limestone,  or  lias,  319. 
Guadeloupe,  human  skeleton  of,  121. 
Gunn,  Mrs.,  on  Norwich  flints,  246. 
Gutbler,  Col.  von,  on  Permian  flora,  850. 
QffT^lepU  te»Misiriaiut^  scale  of,  338. 
Gypseous  eocene  marls,  224,  235. 
Gypsum  defined,  13. 

Hau.,  Sir  Jas.,  experhnents  on  fused  minerals,  532. 

,  on  curved  sirate,  48. 

,  Capt.  B.,  cited,  48a  527.  573. 

Half/ate*  eaUnmiatm^  Silurian,  439. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  687^ 

HamtUt  spimiger,  gauU,  252. 

Harris.  Major,  on  salt  lake  in  Ethiopia,  346. 

Hartung,  Mr.  G.,  on  TeoerifliB,  515. 

on  Madeira,  518.  522. 


Harti,  bunter-sandstehi  of,  337. 
Hastings,  Lady,  fossiU  collected  by,  212. 
Hastings  sand,  263,  264* 
Hautes  Alpes,  rocks  of,  565. 
HaUy  cited,  467. 

Hawkshaw,  Mr.,  on  fossil  trees  in  coal,  375. 
Hayes,  Mr.  T.  L.,  on  icebergs,  128. 
Headon  Hill  sands  described.  213. 

serie*  of  Isle  of  Wigiit  described,  SU. 

Hubert,  M.,  on  upper  eocene  beds,  185. 

,  on  age  of  Kleyn  Spawen  beds,  1H5. 

,  on  pisniitic  limestone,  237. 

Hebrides,  dikes  of  trap  in,  481. 

Heidelberg,  varieties  o(  granite  near,  573. 

HeUolite»  porota,  426. 

UeUx  tabyHnthica^  212 ;  H.  oeclma,  210}  H,  pUUia, 

lib;  H.  TkcrofftfiuA, 30. 
BemiddariM  Purbeckauis,  295. 
Hemipneuttes  radiatus,  239. 
HemittUUt  Broumii,  315. 
Hempstead. beds.  Isle  of  Wight,  186.  193. 
Henfrey.  Mr.  A.,  on  food  of  Mastodon,  145. 
Henslow,  Prof.,  on  fossil  cetacea  in  Suffolk,  174. 
.— ^,  on  fossil  foresU,  298. 

,  on  altered  rock  near  Flas  Newydd,  184. 

Herscbell,  Sir  J.,  on  slaty  cleavage,  G09. 
Hertfordshire  puddlng.stone,  35. 
Hesse  Cassel.  sands  of,  187. 
HeUroceral  fish,  tail  of,  356. 
Uibbert,  Dr.,  on  volcanic  rocks,  547.  557. 

,  on  coal-field  at  Burdiehouse,  389. 

High  Teesdale,  garneu  in  altered  rock  at.  484. 
Hildburghausen,  footprinU  of  rrptile  at,  337.  339. 
Himalaya,  tertiary  mammalia  of,  183. 

,  elewated  fossiliferous  rocks  in,  4. 

Hippopodium  pondero$um,  lias,  320. 
Hippcpatamust  tooth  of,  167. 
HippuriUs  organisaiu,  chalk,  354. 
Hippurite  limestone.  254. 
Hitchcock,  Prof.,  on  fooiprinU.  348. 
Hoirmaiin.  Mr.,  on  Lipari  Islands,  cited,  601 

,  on  cave  near  Palermo,  74. 

^— >,  on  Carrara  marble,  619. 

Hooghley  River,  analysis  of  water  of,  41. 

Holoptychiu*  nobOissimtu,  scale  of,  418. 

Uibb^rtU  tooth  of,  400. 

HonuUonotus  armatuSf  429.) 

delpMnoeepbalus,  441. 

Hamooeral  fish,  toil  of,  356. 
Hopkins,  Mr.,  on  fractures  In  Weald,  281. 
HoriionUl  strata,  upheaval  of,  45. 
Horlzontelity  of  strata,  15. 

of  roads  of  Lochaber,  86. 

Hornblende,  467. 

—  rock,  or  amphibolite,  477.  597. 
T  4 
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Hornblende-ichitt,  595.  609. 
Horner,  Mr.,  on  geology  of  Blfel,  543. 

on  Holoptjrcbiut,  400. 

HSmes,  Dr..  on  shells  of  Vienna  tertiarr  buln,  IMl 
Hubbard.  Prof.,  on  granite-Toin  in  White  Moiu- 

tains,  380. 
Hugi,  M.,  on  Swiss  Alps,  621. 
Humboldt,  on  uniform  character  of  rocks,  6991 
Hungary,  trachyte  of,  471. 
■    ■",  Tolcanic  rocks  of,  549. 
Hunt,  Mr.,  experiments  on  elay-ironttone,  869. 
Hutton,  opinions  of,  60. 
Huttonlan  theory,  93. 
H$€tma  tpekn^  tooth  of,  168. 
Hyboim  retiaUatus,  tooth  and  ray  of,  SBS. 

pHeataii,  teeth  of.  888. 

Hymemoearit  vermtamda^  45S. 
Hypersthene  rock,  477. 
Hypogene,  term  defined,  9. 

rocks,  mineral  character  of,  6n. 

—  or  roetamorphic  limestone,  696. 

IHITSON,  Capt.,  on  chalk,  Isle  of  Wight,  151. 
loe,  rocka  drifted  by,  1/7. 
Icebergs,  stranding  of,  186. 144. 

,  magnitude  of,  196. 

Iceland,  icebergs  driaed  to,  144. 
Ichtbyolifces  of  old  red  sandstone,  428. 
lekthjfosamrMt  commimlr,  skeleton  of,  894 ;  paddle 

of.  335. 
Igneous  rocks,  6. 

of  Slebengebirge  and  Wecterwald,  545. 

ofValdlNoto,  499. 

Iguanodon,  notice  of  the,  361.  968. 
IguModon  ManUUi,  teeth  of,  369. 
India,  cretaceous  system  In,  956. 
-— ,  freshwater  deposits  of,  188. 

,  ooltUc  formaUoo  in,  883. 

'  Induiial  limestone,  AuTergne,  901. 
Inferior  oolite,  815. 
Infusoria  in  tripoli,  94. 
Inland  sea-cllflk  In  South  of  England,  71. 
Imocerofmu  LamarekH^  chalk,  948. 
Jnseetf  wing  of  neuropterous,  889. 
Insects  in  cool,  888. 

In  lias,  838. 

"^  in  oolite,  Sia 

in  Purbeck  beds,  801. 

InTertebrate  animals,  period  of,  457. 
Ireland,  coal  strata  of,  363. 

,  Deronlan  plants  of,  418. 

.  drift  in.  18& 

Igtutraa  oblonga,  I.  TfibttHensit,  869. 
Ischia,  Tolcanic  cones  In,  539. 

,  post-pliocene  strata  of,  118. 

Isle  of  Wight,  fkresh water  beds  of,  311. 
Isomorphism,  theory  of,  468. 

Jackson,  Dr.  C.  T.,  analysis  of  fossil  bones,  145. 
James,  Capt.,  on  fossils  In  drift,  Souih  Ireland,  130. 
Jara,  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  334. 

,  Tolcanos  of,  49& 

Jobert.  M..  on  Hill  of  GergoTla,  589. 

Joints,  608L 

Jorullo,  lara-stream  of,  58a 

Junghuhn,  Dr.,  on  Jaranese  Tolcaoos,  496. 

Jura,  alpine  blocks  oo,  149. 

limeitone,  804. 

<— — ,  structure  of,  56. 

KASOjtROo,  fossil  and  recent,  jaws  figured,  168. 
Kaup,  Prof.,  on  footprints  of  Ckefrotkerhtm,  389. 
Kaye,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India,  356. 
Keeling  Island,  fhigment  of  greenstone  in,  243. 
Keilhau,  Prof.,  cited,  687.  600. 

,  on  dike  of  greenstone,  482. 

,  on  foliation,  614. 


Keilhau,  on  gneiss  near  Chrliliaala,  S7S. 

— ,  on  granite,  677. 

Kelloway  mck,  34. 

Kentish  chalk,  sandgaUa  In,  89. 

—  rag,  lower  greenaand,  956. 

Keuper,  the.  835. 

Kilauea,  volcanic  crater  of.  494. 

KlUas  In  granite  of  Cornwall,  600. 

Kilkenny  yellow  sandstone,  fossil  plaott  of,  448. 

Kimmeridge  clay,  801. 

King,  Dr.,  on  footprints  of  reptile,  409. 

King.  Prof.,  on  Pemlaa  group  and  focalls,  883. 

Kirkdale,caTeat,l«l. 

Kyion,  in  Soflblk,  strau  of,  219. 


LABYniNTBWW  jM9MMt,  tOOth  Of,  340^  841. 

paekitgnatkm,  outline  of,  849. 

Lacustrine  strata  of  Aofergne,  908. 
Lagoons  at  mouth  of  rirers,  88. 

of  Bermuda  Islauda,  Ml. 

Lake  craters  of  Eifel,  545. 

crater  of  Laaieh,  647. 

Lakes,  deposits  in,  8. 

Lamarck  on  biTaive  mollusca,  99. 

Lamma  ^egama,  tooth  of,  eocene,  916. 

Land,  rising  and  sinking,  46. 

Landenian,  or  lower  eocene  beds,  986. 

Lapldificatlon  of  foeslls,  43. 

La  Roche,  estuary  of,  14. 

Laterite,  475.  477. 

Laya,  473. 

^—  current,  AuTergne^  669. 

current,  Madeira,  view  of,  891. 

,  relation  to  trap,  490. 

stream  of  JoruUo.  560. 

^—  streams,  effects  of,  6L 

of  Stromboll,  581. 

Lea,  Mr.,  footprinta  of  reptile  discoTered  by,  404. 
Leaf-bed,  miocene.  of  Isle  of  Mull.  180. 
In  Madeira.  519. 
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Lead-reins  in  Permian  rocks,  688. 
Ledammn^ataUet,i\9l  L.i 

cblonga,  181. 
Lehman  on  dattiflcaiion  of  rocks,  91. 
Leibnits,  theory  of,  94. 

Lel<ty,  Dr.,  on  supposed  cotaeeans  of  die  dialk,  K&. 
Lepidodendra,  865. 
Lrpidodendnm^  stem  of,  ticm  Irdaad,  418. 

Siembergii,  866. 

Lepkb>strotmt  oniotet,  866L 
Lqudotms  gigas^  scales  of,  311. 

MamletU,  teeth  and  scale  of.  968. 

LepUna  depretBa^  449 ;  L»  Moorei^  896. 
Leptignitc,  or  whitestone,  570l 
Lewes,  coomb  near,  978. 
Lias,  318. 

and  oolite,  origin  of,  819. 

^—  at  Lyme  Regis,  896. 
—» ,  fossti  plants  of,  899. 

in  United  States,  83L 

"-^  period,  Tolcanic  rocks  of,  560. 
.— — ,  plutonlc  rocks  of,  565. 

Liebig,  Prof.,  on  conTersioo  of  coal  into  lignite,  3B4. 
— ,  on  presenratlon  of  fossil  bones  In  caverns,  161 
Limag^ontea,  819;  L.  Haperi,  948. 
Lima,  South  America,  recent  strata  of,  131. 
LImagne  d'Auvergne,  Aresbwater  fonnatNms  of,  198. 
Limburg,  or  upper  eocene  strau  of  Belgium,  1S9. 
Lime  in   solution,  source  of,  43;   scarcity  of,  it 

metamorphlc  rocks,  694. 
Limestone,  brecciated,  854. 

,  ciysttlline,  354. 

^^,  compact,  865. 

,  fossillferous,  855. 

,  hlppnrlte,  968. 

^— ,  indusial,  Aurergne,  301. 
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Limestone  of  Jura*'3M« 

,  nagnesian,  853. 

— — »  mounUiD,  foMilf  of,  407. 
— -«  primary  or  meUmorphic,  996. 

of  DeroDiao  tjrstem  In  Oennanf,  415. 

Limuhu  rohmdaitu^  coal-meeauras,  898. 

Lindler,  Dr.,  cited,  967. 

Liiigula  flags  of  lower  SUurlao,  4ftS. 

Limgmla  Dawitu,  4M ;  L.  DutmrUeH,  174 ;  L.LewUU, 

437. 
Ltperi  lalanda,  rocks  altered  bf  gatea  io,  60S. 
JLithodomI  in  beacbet  of  Mortb  America,  78. 
— —  iu  inland  cliflk,  7S. 
Litkottrotkm  baatO^forme^  l^fiariPMrme,  L.  ttrimtmm^ 

408. 
Litmita  g^mieus,  Silurian,  438. 
liandeilo  flags,  443. 
LrfMm  defined,  13. 
Lochabar,  parallel  roads  of,  86. 
Ixodes.    &e  Mineral  reine,  688. 
Loess  of  T^lley  of  Rhine,  Itt. 

.  fossil  land^belU  oC  figured,  l». 

Logan,  Mr.,  on  coal-measures  of  South  Wales,  363. 
— — ,  on  footprints  in  Potsdam  sandstone,  466. 
—^  on  fossil  forest  in  Nova  Scotia,  886. 

,  on  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Canada,  490. 

London  clar,S17. 

Lonsdale,  Mr. ,  cited,  139 ;  on  corals,  183. 

^— ,  on  corals  of  Normandy,  178. 

,  on  fossils  Iu  white  chalk.  S6. 

-~,  on  old  red  sandstone  of  South  Deron,  428. 

*-»,  on  Stonefield  slate,  310. 

Lom$dakiaJlor(fi>rmi9,  carboniferous,  408. 

Loovaln,  eocene  strata  near,  189. 

LoTfo  on  shells  of  Norway,  120. 

Lvdna  aerratat  eocene,  217. 

Ludlow  formation,  434. 

Lund,  cited,  166. 

Lyceit,  Mr.,  on  sheUs  of  ooltte,  310. 

Lsfcopodimn  dnumm  (recent),  366. 

Lyme  Regis,  lias  at,  888. 

Lym-Fiord  invaded  by  the  sea,  33. 

,  kelp  in,  843. 

Lffmtuea  caudata^  918 ;  L.  Umgi9coia,  99.  910. 
Lyons,  coal-mine  near,  377. 

Macacus,  tooth  of.  Eocene,  920. 
M* Andrew,  Mr.,  on  scarcity  of  fish-bones  on  sea- 
bottom,  499^ 
MacCulloch,  Dr.,  on  age  of  Arran  granite,  590. 
— ^  on  .altered  rock  In  Fife,  485. 
— ,  ou  basaltic  columns  in  Skye,  487. 
— ,  on  denudation,  67. 
—— ,  on  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,  570. 

.  on  hornblende-schist,  003. 
— ,  on  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  492. 

,  on  Isle  of  Skye,  36. 

,  on  overlying  rocks,  8« 

— ^  on  parallel  roads,  87. 

.  on  trap-vein  in  Argyleshire,  481. 

Maclsren,  Mr.,  on  erratic  blocks  in  Pentlands,  139. 
Maclure,  Dr.,  on  volcanos  in  Catalonia,  536. 
Maclmrta  Logtmi.  SUurian.  450. 
3iaenpu$  oUas,  163 ;  Jaw  of,  163  i  tooth  of,  164, 

wMi/or  (recent),  jaw  of,  163. 

Madeira,  structure  of.  515—599. 
_,  trachyte  overlying  basalt  in,  596. 

,  view  of  dike  in  inland  valley  in,  480. 

Maestricbt  beds,  938. 

Magnesian  limestone,  concretionary  structure  of,  37. 

defined,  13. 

~^-~  groups,  853. 

Maidstone^  fossils  in  white  chalk  of.  251. 
Mammalia,  extinct,  above  drift  in  United  States,  144. 
,  extinct,  of  basin  of  Mississippi,  128. 

Hammat,  Mr.,  cited,  69, 


Mammifer  hi  Purbeck  beds.  396. 461. 

in  Stonesfield  ooUte,  319. 

in  tries  near  Stuttgart,  349. 

Maimmoih,  tooth  of,  lOL 

Mansfield  in  Thurlngia,  Permian  formation  at,  359. 

Mantell,  Dr.,  cited,  943.  263.  265.  887. 

— — ,  on  belemnite,  306. 

-^,  on  cbalk-fliuu,  987. 

,  on  Brighton  elephant-bed.  988. 

,  on  fkeshwater  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight.  9ia 

—^  on  iguanodon,  261. 

,  on  wealden  group,  960.  987. 

,  on  reptile  in  old  red,  417.  596. 

MamteiUa  megahpkyUa,  Purbeck.  297. 
Map  to  Ulustrate  denudntion  of  Weald,  973. 

of  eocene  beds  of  Central  France,  196. 

Bfarble  defined,  12. 

Marl  defined,  18. 

^—  in  Lake  Superior,  3& 

— >,  red  and  green  In  England,  337. 

Marl-sUte  defined,  13. 

ManupiUM  MOUri,  chalk,  946. 

Bfartin,  Mr.,  cited.  281. 

,  on  cross  fractures  in  chalk,  275. 

Martins,  Mr.  C,  on  gladers  of  Splubergen,  143. 

Massacbussetts,  plumbago  in,  604. 

Mastodtm  amgu$tUemt,  tooth  of,  166. 

Blastodon  glganteus.  In  United  States,  144. 

MatMUmtounii^  tooth  of,  340. 

Mayence  basin  tertiaries,  191. 

May  Hill,  SUurian  strata  of,  435. 

Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  distinct  species  in,  100« 

— ^  deposits  forming  in.  100. 

Megalodom  cuemUaitu,  427.  i 

Megatktrhtm,  tooth  of,  S.  America,  16a 

M,  lamia  inqmnaia,  29.  221 ;  if.  /wrriltsstfPUi.  209. 

Melanopsis  bmccinoUta  (recent),  99. 

MeUphyre,  or  black  porphyry,  477. 

Menal  Straits,  marine  shells  in  drift,  137. 

Mendips,  denudation  in.  68. 

Mersey,  in  Kent,  ancient  channel  of,  190. 

Metolliferous  veins.    See  Mineral  veins. 

Metals,  supposed  relative  ages  of,  636. 

Metamorpbic  rocks,  594. 

,  defined,  8. 

.— -,  less  calcareous  than  fossiltferous  rocks,  ^iZ, 
— ,  order  of  succession  of,  692. 
—— ,  glossary  of,  597. 

strata,  origin  of,  608. 

structure,  origin  of,  603. 

Meteorites  in  drift,  152. 

Mexico,  Umlnadon  of  volcanic  rocks  in.  612. 

Meyer,  M.  H.  von,  cited,  164. 

,  on  reptile  in  coal.  401. 

-.— ,  on  sandstone  of  the  Vosges.  337. 

,  on  Wealden  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  265. 

Mlca.4Ghlst.  590. 

Micaceous  sandstone,  origin  of,  14. 

iSicratttr  coT'OHgtamim,  chalk,  246. 

MicrocoMchms  earbonarhu,  carboniferous,  387. 

Mieroleste$  attHqmu,  teeth  of.  triassic  mammifer,  342. 

Miller,  Mr.  R,  on  origin  of  rock-salt,  346. 

-.— ,  on  old  red  sandstone,  416.  422. 

,  on  fossil  trees  of  coal  near  Edinburgh,  379. 

Minchinhampton,  fossil  shells  at,  309. 
Mineral  character  of  aqueous  rocks,  la  97. 

composition,  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  525. 

^—  springs,  connected  with  mineral-veins,  635.  ' 
—^  veins  and  faults.  626.  628. 

veins  of  different  ages,  688.  i 

veins,  pebbles  in,  630. 

—  veins,  various  forms  of,  627. 

—  veins  near  granite,  632.- 
Mineralisation  of  organic  remains,  38. 
Minerals,  table  of  analyses  of  simple,  479, 
Miocene  (aluns  of  the  Loire,  176. 

formation,  176. 
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Miocene  forin»tIon  in  Itle  of  Mull,  180. 

•  in  United  States,  181. 

.  (lower)  UraU  of  Ule  of  Wiglit.  186. 

—-mammalia of  Sewilili  Hlll«,  183. 

of  the  Bolderberg,  179. 

—  period,  volcanic  rocka  of,  643. 

— ,  term  defined.  1 16. 

MitilssippI,  fluTiatile  ftnUand  delU  of,  8. 13S,  193. 

Mitchell,  Sir  T.,  on  Australian  caves.  16:i. 

Mitsclittrllch,  Prof.,  on  augite  and  hombleode,  468. 

,  on  mineral  composition  of  Somma,  580. 

Mttrascabra,  Barton  clay,  214. 
ModMa  aemminuta^  Permian,  364. 
Modon,  litliodomi  In  cliff  at,  78. 
Moiasse  of  Switseriand.  180. 
Monkep,  tooth  of;  eocene,  t30. 
Mons,  flexures  of  coal  at,  63. 
Mont  Blanc,  talcose  granite  of,  583. 
Mont  Dor,  Aurergne.  550. 
Montlosier,  M.,  on  Auvergne  yolcanos,  565. 
Moraine,  term  explained,  129. 
Moraines  of  glaciers,  148. 
Morea,  inland  sea^liflk  of,  73. 

.  trap  of,  060. 

Morris,  Mr.,  on  fossils  at  Brentford,  164. 
Morton,  Dr.,  on  cretaceous  rocks,  S59i 
Monren,  basaltic  columns  in,  487. 
MoBosamnu  Ciwtperi,  jaws  of,  from  Maettoicbt,  989. 
Mounuin  limestone,  fossils  of,  407. 
Mull,  Isle  of,  Miocene  leaf-bed  of,  IRO. 
Munster,  Count,  on  fossils  of  Solenhofen,  308. 
Murcfaison,  Sir  R.,  cited,  279.  286.  288. 

,  on  eocene  gneiss,  606. 

,  on  Tolcanic  rocks  of  IUI7, 535. 

,  on  new  red  sandstone,  338. 

— — ,  on  age  of  Alps,  982. 

— ,  on  age  of  gold  in  Russia,  6S7. 

-^,  on  erratic  blocks  of  Alps,  151. 

,  00  granite,  6ft7.  569. 

— — ,  on  primary  straU  In  Russia,  129. 

,  on  Joints  and  cleavage,  008. 

,  on  old  red  sandstone  of  S.  Devon,  483.  496. 

-— ,  on  penumenis,  4S7. 

,  on  Silurian  strau  of  Shropshire,  568. 

,  on  Swiss  Alps,  691. 

1  on  term  Permian,  363. 

-^,  on  term  Silurian,  433. 

,  on  ttlestones,  434. 

MurdkiMoru'a  gracilis,  Silurian,  450. 

Mures  alveoiattu,  red  crag,  171. 

Muscbelkalk,  835. 

Mgliobatn  Edvwrdsi,  teeth  of,  Bracklesham,  916. 

Mjftiltu  itplVer,  Permian,  354. 

Naoblplub,  or  conglomerate  of  Alps,  180. 
Naples,  post-pliocene  formations  near,  599. 
— ,  recent  strau  near,  118. 
— — ,  rising  of  land  at,  1 19. 
Naua  gramUata,  red  crag,  T7I. 
Natiea  (recent),  apawn  nf,  421. 

cfaMSa,  131  ;  N.  keUcoidet^  156. 

Nautiltts  centraltg,  N,  xiexae,  219;  N.  Daninu,  240  ; 

N.  ptieatvs,  259 ;  N.  tnmeaha,  390. 
Navarino,  Uthodomi  found  in  cliff  at,  78. 
Nebraska,  U.  S.,  upper  eocene  of,  907. 
Necker.  M.  L.  A.,  cited,  676. 
— ^,  on  composition  of  cone  of  Somma,  581 . 
— -,  on  granite  in  Arran,  690. 
-~~,  on  granitic  rocks,  676. 
— ,  on  Swiss  Alps,  621. 
— .  terms  granite  "  underlying,'*  8. 
Nelson,  Capt.,  drawing  of  Bermuda,  79. 
— ,  on  chalk  of  Bermuda  Island,  341. 
Neocomlan,  or  lower  cretaceous,  257. 
Neosoic  type  of  corals,  407. 
Neptnnian  theory.  91. 
Nerinma  GoodkaUU,  K.  hitroglgphiea,  304. 


Nerita  eomoidea,  N.  SdtemUeOimu,  199  ;  IT.  1 

lata,  8C9 ;  V.  gramikmh  30. 
Neritma  eonea^a,  219 ;  If,  ghbuius,  80. 
Newcastle  coal-field,  gnat  faults  lo,  64. 
Newcastle,  fossil  trw  new,  819. 818. 
New  Jersey,  cfetaoeous  strata  of,  956. 
— ,  Mastodon  giganteus  in,  144. 
New  red  sandstone,  distlnctioo  from  old,  381. 

,  its  subdivisions,  886. 

of  United  States,  948. 

,  trap  of,  561. 

New  York,  Devonian  strata  of,  43a 

,  Silurian  straU  of,  44& 

New  Zealand,  absence  of  quadropeda,  165. 
Niagara  limestone,  Silurian  fossils  of,4t9. 

,  recent  shells  in  valley  of,  146. 

Nipaditet  ettiptteuM,  917. 
NodOMoria,  chalk,  96. 
Noeggerath,  M.,  cited,  648. 
Noeggeraikia  emne^Ua,  360. 
Nomenclature,  changes  of,  98. 
Norfolk,  borifd  forest,  184. 137. 164. 

,  drift,  189. 

Normandy,  dialk-ellA  and  needles,  170. 

Northwlcb,  beds  of  saU  at,  846. 

Norwich  crag,  fiuvlo-marine,  166. 

— ,  sand]ripes  near,  82. 

Nova  Scotia,  coal-seams  of  Cape  Bretosi,  816. 

^^,  fossil  forest  of  coal  In,  381. 

NmaOa  Cobbotdt^,  186 ;  N.  Detkagetimmm,  lat. 

Nummolites,  whether  found  in  upper  eeosae.  190. 

NmnmmUtes  exptmens,  939;   N.  bn^gaim^  816  s  »- 

Pu$eki,m, 
Nummulltiq  formation,  93Qi 
Nyst,  M..  cited,  189. 

Omolus  ^iPOLLnna^  Russia,  448. 

Oeynhausen,  M.  von,  on  Cornish  granite  veias,  674. 

Ohio,  Falls  of,  Devonian  coral-reef  of,  4ai. 

Old  red  sandstone,  416. 

,  In  Forfarshire,  606. 

,  trap  of,  668. 

Oldkamia  amtigma,  O.  radiaia^  463. 
Oletnm  mieruru*,  Cambrian,  458. 
Olwa  JHif^^mii  ?,  miocene,  179. 
Olot,  extinct  volcanos  near,  686. 
Ompt^ima  imrUmaImm,  Wenlock,  4»L 
Onekms  tmnUtHdtms,  Sllurlaa,  486. 
Oolite,  299. 

and  lias,  origin  of,  890. 

,  Inferior,  fossils  of,  315. 

in  France,  994. 

-^— ,  plutonic  rocks  of,  586. 
-——,  term  defined,  19. 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  660. 

Oolitic  group  In  France,  994.  308. 

United  States.  831. 

Opkioderma  BgerUmi,  lias.  891. 
Ophite  and  ophiolite,  47T. 
Opotsum,  part  of  jaw  of,  890. 
Orbigny,  M.  d',  dted,  864. 

,  on  fossils  of  nummulltic  limestone,  884. 

,  on  subdivisions  of  cretaeeons  series,  988. 

— .  on  Vienna  Basin  foraminlfera,  180. 
Organic  remains,  criterion  of  age  of  formation,  9B. 

,  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  S9i. 

Ormerod,  Mr.,  on  tries  of  Cheshire,  846. 
OrilkiM  elegamhOa,  486 ;  O.  gnm^Ut,  O.  i 

vetperUUo,  444. 
Ortkoeeraa  laterale,  419 ;  O.  Lsidinsar, 

co««im,  488. 
Orthoclase,  or  common  felspar,  467. 
Osborne,  or  St.  Helen's  series,  I.  of  Wight,  191.  III. 
Oinabmck,  in  Westphalia,  tertiary  strata  of.  179. 
Oitrea  aeumtaota,  816 ;  O.  iiirfwafe,  O.  eohmka, 

O-  ve$ieularitt  248 ;  O.  tftM0rte,996 ;  O.  riywia.  0. 

deUoSdta,  809 ;  O.  grtgaria,  804 ;  0.  MmrtUI,  317. 
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Oiodmt  Miquut,  tooth  of,  SIS.  " 
C^rerlyiDif ,  t4»nn  appUed  to  volcanic  rockt,  6. 
Owen.  Dr.  Dale,  on  oldest  foasiliferous  rocks  of 
Wlscoiuln,  467. 

.  Prof.,  cited,  102.  174.  S63.  ail.  313,  314. 840.    . 

,  on  ampbitberium,  311. 

,  on  bird*  in  New  Zealand,  166. 

,  OD  bone-cave*  in  England,  161. 

,  on  footprints,  349. 

,  on  fossils  In  Australia,  163. 

— ,  on  fossil  monkej,  S19. 

,  on  fossU  quadrupeds,  164. 

,  on  ichthyosaurus,  324. 

,  on  reptile  In  coal,  401. 

,  on  serpent  of  Brarklesham,  Sl.'i. 

,  on  snake  of  Sbeppey,  213. 

,  on  thecodont  saurians,  806. 

-^t  on  leuglodon,  234. 
Oxford  clay,  305. 
Oyster  beds,  321. 

Pacific,  eoraLreefs  of,  241. 
J^ai^ektmu  gigas,  469. 

J*aiteoniacus,  Permlao,  outline  of,  3-'/6. 
PateoMiwwf  eompfw,  scale  of,  P.  elegans,  scale  of,  P. 
giapkffnu^  scale  of,  357. 

Paleontology,  term  explained,  104. 
^  PakgophU  typhona,  Tertebrs  of,  216. 
'  PaUeoumrmi  plaiyodon,  tooth  of,  368. 

PaUeotkeHum  magtmm,  outline  of,  211. 

Paiagonla,  dikes  at,  633. 

PaUgonite  tuff,  474. 

Palermo,  caves  near,  74. 

Palma,  Isle  of,  map  of.  499. 

,  structure  of,  49(^—612. 

Poludina  (Aurergne),  202 ;  P.  tenia,  29.  194. 

margimata,  P.  mtnttta,  133. 

(Mayence),  191 ;  P.  orbictUarii,  210. 

Pampas,  extinct  quadrupeds  of,  164. 

Paradoaeides  ^okemteut,  Cambrian,  454. 

Paratmiiia  centraOs,  chalk,  407. 

Parallel  roads,  86. 

Pareto,  M.,  on  Carrara  marble,  619. 

Paris  basin,  93. 

Parka  deeipien$  of  Forlhrshire,  431. 

Parkinson,  Mr.,  on  crag,  111. 

Parrot,  Dr.  F.,  on  salt-lakes  of  Asia,  846. 

Patella  rtigota^  great  oolite,  809. 

Pear-Emerhu'tet  Bradford-clay,  307. 

Pearistone,  volcanic  rock,  478. 

Pebbles  in  chalk,  242. 

PetopteriM  lonekitiea,  coal,  364. 

Peetet^Beaveri,  847 ;  P.  istandicut,  131 ;  P.Jacot^nu, 

^169. 

Pecten  papffraeeai,  389;  P.  quinfaecoiUam,  348. 

Pegmatite,  variety  of  granite,  667. 

Pentacrimu  Briareut,  lias,  381. 

Peniamerus  Knightii,  437 ;  '*.  totris,  443. 

Fentland  hills,  Mr.  Maclaren  on,  132. 

Peperino,  volcanic  tuff,  478. 

Pepys,  Mr.,  cited,  41. 

Permian  flora,  distinct  firom  that  of  coal,  368. 

— —  formation  in  Tliuringia,  869. 

group  described,  863. 

Perna  MvUeti,  lower  greensand,  269. 

Petrifaction  of  fossil  wood,  39. 

— — ,  process  of,  43. 

Philippi,  Dr.,  on  fossil  shells  near  Naples,  118. 

— — ,  on  Hesse  Cassel  beds,  187. 

-,  on  marine  sheHs  in  caves  of  Sicily,  161. 

,  on  tertiary  shells  of  Sicily,  157. 

Phillips,  Prof.,  cited,  809. 319. 

,  on  cleavage,  610. 

^,  on  terminology,  103. 

,  Mr.  W..  on  kaolin  of  China,  II. 

Phacopn  caadahu,  Silurian,  440. 

PhascolotkeHum  Bucklandi,  Jaw  of.  813. 

PHaiianella  HeddingUmetuf*,  coral-rag,  89. 


PkUAapteriaconHgua,  oolite,  318. 
PkotadomgaJUicula,  oolite.  318. 
Phonolite,  or  clinkstone,  476. 
Phonu  extentut,  London  clay,  319. 
Phosphate  of  lime.  263. 
Pkragmoceraa  venirieoemm,  Ludlow,  488. 
Pktyganea,  indueim  of,  202. 

,  (recent),  larva  of,  202. 

Phyllade  or  clay-slate,  697. 
Pl^M  BrUtomi,  Purbeck,  296. 

eo§amnarii,  P.  kypmarum  (recent),  39. 

Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  calamites  near,  319. 

Pilla,  M.,  on  age  of  Carrara  marble,  619. 

Pisidhtm  amnicum,  133. 

PlsoliUc  limestone  of  France,  286. 

Pitchstone,  or  reilnlte,  478. 

Ptacodtu  giga*,  teeth  o%2XI, 

PlagioMtoma  gtganteum,  319 ;  P,  Hoperi,  P.  tptao- 

turn,  848. 
Planitx,  tripoli  of,  26. 

Planorbti  ditcus,  210 ;  P.  emmpkahu,  29.  813. 
Ptas  Newydd,  rock  altered  by  dike  near,  484. 
Plastic  clays,  220. 
Playtelr,  cited,  45. 92. 

,  on  faults,  62. 

,  on  Huttonlan  theory  of  stratlllcation,  60. 

PlfctrodM9  mirabaa,  436. 
Plesiotaurtu  doliekodtirus,  394. 
Pleurodictyum  problematicttm,  429. 
PUurotoma  attetutaia,  217  ;  P.  rofato,8l. 
Pleurotomaria  earinata,  P.  JIammtgerat  410. 
Pleuroioman'a  granulatat  P.  omata,  316.  ' 

Pllenlnger,  Proietsor,  on  triassic  mammifer,  342. 
Pliocene,  newer,  period,  126. 
^— ,  newer,  strata,  153. 

strauin  Sicily,  156. 

,  older,  in  United  States,  181. 

strata,  168. 

period,  volcanic  rocks  of,  633. 636. 

,  term  defined,  117- 

Plomb  du  Cantal,  described,  667. 
Plumbago  In  Massachussetu,  604. 
Plutonic  rocks,  7.  579. 

of  carboniferous  period,  686. 

of  oolite  and  lias,  585. 

,  recent  and  pUocene,  580l 

of  Silurian  period,  687. 

,  age  of,  how  tested,  579. 

Plutonic  and  sedimentary  rocks,  diagram  of,  683 

Pluvial  action,  effects  of,  380. 

PodocarpOt  ft-ult  of.  oolite,  314. 

Poggendorf,  cited,  601. 

Polkiliiic  formation,  853. 

— — ,  term  explained,  334. 

Polyccelia  profunda,  Permian,  407. 

Pomel,  M.,  on  mammalia  of  Auvergne,  204. 426. 

Ponia  Islands  in  Mediterranean,  490. 612. 

Porpliyritic  granite,  568. 

Porphyry,  471,472. 

Portland,  Isle  of,  fossil  forest  in,  298. 

Portland  stone,  301. 

Portlock,  Col.,  on  Tyrone  Silurian  rocks,  447. 

Posidouia  mmtOa^  triassic,  336. 

Po9idonomyn7,  Richmond,  U.S.,  333. 

— —  Bfcheri,  carboniferous,  414. 

Post- pliocene  formations,  117. 

,  period,  volcanic  nicks,  587. 

Potsdam  sandstone  at  Keeseville,  466. 

—  sandstone,  tracks  on,  456. 

~—  sandstone  In  Canada,  460. 

Pottsville,  coal-seams  near,  394. 

— — ,  footprints  of  reptile  near,  404. 

Pozzolana,  36. 

Pratt,  Mr.,  on  ammonites.  305.  / 

— ,  on  extinct  quodrupeds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  210. 

Precipitation  of  mineral  matter,  41. 

Predaiio,  altered  rocks  at,  686. 

Frestwicb,  Mr.,  cited,  69. 
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PrMtwfch,  Mr.,  on  Weald  denadatloo,  S82. 

—^  on  Boglish  eocene  strata,  909.  213.  217-  S20. 

— -,  on  coal-meaf  urea  of  Colebrook  Dale,  63. 888. 

PreToat,  M.  C,  on  Paris  basin,  224. 225, 226. 

Frodtieius  caltms,  P.  korridut,  VA. 

Prodtueiut  antiquatuft  P-  $entiretieulaiu$^  409. 

Progressive  development,  theory  of,  4fi7. 

Protogine,  or  talcose  granite,  669. 

Ptammodtu  porotua^  tooth  of,  418. 

Psaronites  in  Germany  and  France,  860. 

PsewloeriMUes  btfaneiahu,  440. 

PUrichU^M,  old  red»  428. 

Pterwlat^ltu  crauiriulri$,  803. 

Pteropk§fUum  comptum^  815. 

Pter^gotiu  Anglicm,  419 ;  P.  probUmatkui,  420. 

Plj^ekadusdeeurreiu,  tooth  of,  290. 

Puggaard,  Mr.,  on  Mden  drifH  286. 

Pomice,  478. 

Pt^M  rmucorum,  135 ;  P.  trident^  30^ 

Parbeck  beds.  293.  394. 

Pttrpmroidea  nodulaia,  oolite,  809.  i 

Pay  de  Tartaret,  5U. 

Pay  de  Poriou,  556. 

Paziuoli,  elevation  and  depression  of  land  at,  529. 

,  post-pliocene  strau  at,  1 18. 

Pygftpterui  mandUtularU^  scale  of,  857. 
Pyrenees,  cretaceoas  rocks  of,  586. 
— ^,  curvatores  of  strata  in,  58. 

,  granite  of,  600. 

,  nammuUtic  formation  of,  281. 

Pyrocene,  or  augite,  469. 

PyrtUa  reticulata^  coralline  crag,  178. 

QUADSCHANA  foSsU,  220. 

Quarrington  Hill,  basaltic  dike  near,  524. 

Quarti,  566. 

Quaruite,  or  qaartz-rock,  596. 

RADiouTKsfoliaceu$^  R,  radio$us,  254. 

Morloni,  chalk,  249. 

Radnorshire,  stratified  trap  of.  564. 
Ram^prinU,  fossil  in  coal-shale,  887. 
Ramsay,  Prof.  A.C.,  on  denudation,  68. 

,  on  granite  in  Arran,  590. 

— ,  on  section  near  Bristol,  102. 

,  on  Welsh  glaciers,  138. 

— — ,  on  foliation  of  crystalline  schists,  616. 

,  on  Caradoc  sanilstone,  442. 

Rastrites  peregrinus,  446. 
Recent  strata  defined,  118. 

,  near  Naples,  i  18. 

Redfieid,  Mr.,  on  glacial  fauna  in  America,  140. 

^—,  on  fossil  fish,  851. 

Red  sandstone,  origin  of,  844. 

Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  distinct  species  in,  100. 

— ~.  saltness  of,  347. 

Reptile  in  old  red  sandstone  of  Morayshire,  416. 

Reptiles,  carboniferous,  400, 401. 

of  lias,  823. 

,  fossil  eggs  of,  126. 

,  fossil,  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  405. 

RepiiUan  bone,  great  oolite,  311. 
'—/ooipriutt  in  coaUstrata,  408. 
Rctepora  Jlustracea,  365. 
Retinlte,  or  pitchstone,  478. 
Rhine  valley,  loess  of,  183. 
Rkntoeerot  Iqatorkmus,  tooth  of,  167. 
RkjfmckoneUa  tpinoM,  316  ;  R.  WiUoni,  437. 
Rigi,near  Lucerne,  conglomerate  of,  180. 
RhmOa  clathrata,  great  oolite,  309. 
Ripple-mark,  formation  of,  19. 
Ri$9oa  ChotteUt,  eocnie,  194. 
River..channels,  ancient,  399. 
River,  excavation  through  lava  by,  541. 


Rock,  term  defined,  3. 

Rocka,  four  classes  of,  contemporaneous,  9. 

,  claaaiflcation  of,  90« 


Rocks,  composed  of  fosall  toopbytet  aad  sheila,  34. 

'-^,  traptiean,  92. 

Roderburg,  extinct  volcano  of,  548. 

Rogers,  Prof.  H.  D.,  on  coal-field.  United  Statea,  393. 

-—,  cited,  396. 417. 431. 

— ,  on  reptilian  footprints  fn  coal,  894. 

,  on  Devonian  rocks,  U.  S.,  431. 

,  Prof.    W.    B.,  on  ooIiUc  coal- field,   UnUed 

Sute8,83l.393. 

,  on  Devonian  rocks,  U.  S.,  431. 

Rome,  formations  at,  176.  A35. 
K5mer,  F.,  on  chalk  m  Texas,  356. 
Rosalma,  chalk,  26. 
Rose,  Prof.  G.,  cited,  478. 568. 
— ,  on  hornblende,  468. 
Ross-shire,  denudation  In,  67. 
Rosteiiaria  maeroptera,  eocene.  819. 
RothUegendes,  lower,  or  Permian,  859. 
Rubble,  term  explained,  8i. 
Rupelmonde.  Upper  Eocene  beds,  189. 
Russia,  erratic  blocks  In.  1^. 
— ,  fossil  meteoric  iron  in,  153. 
— ^,  Permian  rocks  in,  358. 

Saasbsuck  coal-field,  reptiles  found  In,  401. 

St.  Abb's  Head,  curved  strau  near,  49. 

St.  Andrew's,  trap-rocks  in  cliflTk  near.  561, 562. 

St.  Helena,  basalt  in,  487.  533. 

St.  Heieus,  or  Osborne  series,  I.  of  Wight,  I9S.  111. 

St.  Lawrence,  gulf  of,  inland  beaches  and  difEi,  78. 

St.  Mihiel,  France,  inland  dift  near,  77. 

St.  Paul,  Island  of,  512.  < 

St.  Peter's  Mount,  Maestricht,  fossils  in,  238. 

•— ,  sandpipes  in,  83. 

Salisbury  Crag,  altered  straU  of,  485. 

Salt  rock,  origin  of,  345. 

•^,  precipitation  of,  345. 

,  at  Northwicfa,  34.V 

,  lakes  of  Asia,  346. 

Salter,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Caradoc  sandatooe,  442. 

— ,  on  Caradoc  beds.  44S« 

— •,  on  Silurian  fish,  436. 

— >  on  Silurian  rocks  of  Canada,  450. 

San  Lorenio,  recent  strata  at,  131. 

Sandpipes  near  Maestricht,  88. 

,  near  Norwich,  82. 

,  or  sandgalls,  terra  explained,  82. 

Sandstone,  with  cracks  in  Wealden,  364. 
Sandwich  Islands,  coral-reef  in,  912. 

,  volcanos  of,  493.  512.  532. 561. 

Sangatte,  near  Calais,  drift  of,  289. 
Sao  hirtuta,  metamorphoses  of,  454. 
Saucata.  near  Bordeaux,  fisluns  of,  179. 
SaurUnsoflias,824. 

,  thecodont,  858. 

SaurtdUkys  apicali$,  tooih  of,  338. 
Saussure,  M.,  on  moraines,  148. 
i^— ,  on  vertical  conglomerates,  47. 
Savi,  M.,  on  Carrara  marble,  619. 
Saxieava  mgosa,  pleistocene.  181. 
Saxony,  granite  in,  589. 
Scaochi,  M.,  on  post-pliocene  strata,  119. 
Scaphita  ttqual^,  346 ;  S.  gigast  359. 
Scarborough,  oolitic  plants  of,  315. 
Schist,  hornblende  and  mica,  S95,  596. 
— — ,  argillaceous,  596. 

,  chlorite,  596. 

Sckixodm*  Sekioikeimi,  364 ;  S.  tfrmotfsu,  hinge,  3»4. 

Schorl-rock  and  schorly  granite,  569. 

Scoresby  on  Icebergs,  127. 

Scorise,  478. 

Scotland,  carboniferous  trape  of,  561. 

— — ,  nonhem  drift  in,  181. 

,  old  red  sandstone  of.  418. 

Scrope,  Mr.,  died,  806. 647.  551. 554,  «55.  568,  S». 
^— ,  on  globular  structure  of  tn^a,  490. 
»— J  on  Ponxa  Islands,  613. 
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Scrope.  Mr.,  on  trachyte,  bsult,  and  tuff,  474.  M6. 

,  on  central  France,  IW. 

Seaclift,  Inland,  71. 
Section  of  Weald«n,  374. 

,  of  white  chalk  from  England  to  France,  340. 

,  ofTolcanic  rockt,  Aiiverfroe,653. 

Sedgwick,  Prof.,  cited,  362.  888. 

,  on  breociated  limestone,  354. 

,  on  Caradoe  bedt,  443. 

^— ,  on  concretionary  magnetian  limestone,  37. 

,  OD  Confston  grit,  443. 

•^— ,  oo  Devonian  group,  423. 

— ,  on  garnets  in  altered  rock,  48f . 

— ,  on  granite,  587. 589. 

— ,  on  Permian  sandstones,  357. 

*— ,  on  Joints  and  cleaTage,  607.  609.  615. 

-— ,  on  mineral  oompositioii  of  granite,  A73. 

,  on  old  red  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  423. 

,  on  structnre  of  rocks,  607. 

*— ',  on  trap.rocks  of  Cumberland,  564. 

Segrpgation  In  mineraUveins,  627. 

Semi-opal,  infusoria  in,  36. 

SerapkM  amwluiWH,  Barton  clay,  314, 

Serpentine,  478. 

Strputa  attached  to  Giypkwa,  23 ;  to  SpaUrngmit  23. 

carbonaria,  coal,  887. 

SerpuUe  and  Brymoa.  on  Encrinite,  308. 
Serpuise.  on  volcanic  rt)cki,  in  Sicily,  158. 
Scwalik  Hills,  freshwater  deposits,  183. 
— — .  miocene  strata  in,  188. 
Shale,  carbonaceous,  814. 

.defined.  11. 

Shales  of  coal  near  Dudley,  60(L 

Skarlu.  teeth  of,  316. 

Sbarpe,  Mr.  D.,  on  mollnsca  in  Silurian  strata,  449. 

,  on  slaty  cleavage,  615. 

,  on  upper  greensand,  251. 

SheUs,fossU.^M«(i. 

^— >,  fossil,  useful  in  classification,  115. 

.  recent,  28, 89. 80. 141.  145. 

Sheppey,  Isle  of.  fossil  flora  of,  817. 

Sherringham,  mass  of  chalk  In  drift,  135. 

ShetUnd,  granite  of,  444.  571.  573. 

— — ,  hornblende-schist  of,  608. 

Shrewsbury,  coal'deposit  near,  887. 

Sicily,  Fiiime  Salso  in,  824. 

i.— ,  Inland  cliffs  in,  74. 

-«— ,  newer  pliocene  strata  of,  166. 

.— ,  terraces  of  denudation  ha,  75. 

SIdlaw  Hills,  trap  of  old  red  sandstone,  668. 

Siebengebirge,  igneous  rocks  of,  545. 

Sienna,  formations  at,  175. 

SigiUaria,  869. 371. 

Sigiliarfa  kevigala^  coat,  870. 

Siliceous  limestone  defined,  13. 

,  rocks  defined,  11. 

Sniiman,  Prof.,  cited,  580. 
Silurian,  name  explained,  483. 
— ~.  period,  plutonic  rocks  of,  587. 

rocks.  Ubie  of,  434. 

. stmU  of  deep  sea  origin,  451. 

—  straU  of  United  Sutes,  44a 

«_—  strata,  thirkness  of,  446. 

_  strata,  foot-trarks  in,  466. 

_  volcanic  rorks,  663. 

Simpson.  Mr,  on  ice-islands,  186. 

Sipkonia  pffrffomii*,  upper  greensand,  2ftO. 

SipkontttrHa  unguiculata,  Silurian,  448. 

Sivatherium,  extinct  ruminant.  163. 

Skapter  Jokul.  eruption  of,  526. 

Skye,  rocks  of.  485  fiH6. 

^— ,  basaltic  columns  in,  487. 

,  dikes  {n  Isle  of.  482. 

,  sandstone  in,  36. 

Slates  of  Devon,  cleavage  of,  610. 
Slaty  cleavage,  609. 
Slickensides,  term  defined,  629. 


Smith,  Mr.,  of  Jordan  HHl,  on  pleistocene,  141. 

Snags,  fossil,  878. 

Snakes'  eggs,  fossil  at  Tonna  near  Gotba,  186. 

Soissonnais  sands,  2S9. 

Solenhofen,  lithographic  stone  of,  808. 

Soliatara,  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the,  608. 

Somma,  530. 

,  lava  at,  482. 

Sopwith.  Mr.  T.,  models  by,  67. 

Sorby.  Mr.,  on  mechanical  theory  of  cleavage^  610. 

Sortino,  cave  In  valley  of,  161. 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  old  red  of,  483. 

South  Downs,  view  of.  875. 

Sowerby,  Mr.  O..  dted,  170. 

Spaccoforno,  inland  cllflb  at,  76. 

Spain,  volcanos  in,  6. 585. 

Spalacotherlom,  Purbeck  mammlfer,  896.  461. 

Spatangus  (recent),  88  ;  5.  radialmtt  839. 

,  with  Serpula  attached.  S3. 

Spesia,  gulf  of,  calcareous  rocks  hi,  619. 
Spk4nre9oekm  mirui^  Wenlock,  440. 
Sf^ueruliteB  aganeiformh,  chalk,  254. 
Spkenopteris  erenaia,  864  ;  S.  graeOu^  865. 
Spirifir  di^fumttms,  S,  FememiM,  485  ;  S.  glaher, 

S,  tritonaiis,  410. 
,  mveronmhu,  438  ;  S.  umditUUm,  855 ;  5.  fFe/- 

cotftfi,  330. 
Spirolina  stemottoma,  eocene,  838.  « 

SpirorbiM  emrbtmarhu,  coal,  887. 
Spitsbergen,  giaders  of,  148. 
Spondiflug  spinona,  chalk,  348. 
Sponge$  In  chalk.  260. 
SpomgiUa  of  Lamarck,  in  tripolf.  85. 

,  splcnla  of,  tripoH,  35. 

Springs,  mineral.    See  Mineral  springs,  634. 
Staflk,  basaltic  columns  i^  487. 
Stauria  mstrMi^crmU^  SHlrian,  407. 
Steno  on  classification  of  rocks,  91. 
Stembergia,  structure  of,  371. 
Stigmaria  In  fossil  forest.  Nova  Scotia,  880. 
Stigmaria  and  Sigillaria,  870. 

J{co/<fcs.  coal,  371. 

Stirling  CasUe,  rock  of.  altered  by  dike.  485. 
Stockholm,  post-pliooene  beds  near,  119. 
Stokes.  Mr.,  on  petrifaction.  43. 
StonesfieM.  fossil  mammaHa,  311. 318. 

slate,  310. 

Storton  Hill,  footprints  at,  889. 

Strata,  term  defined,  8. 

—^,  arrangement  of,  determined  by  fossUs,  21,  23, 

— ,  consolidation  of,  34. 

—— ,  curved  and  vertical,  47. 58. 

— ,  elevation  of,  above  the  sea,  44. 

— — i,  fossiliferous,  tabular  view  of,  105. 

,  boriaonUlity  of,  15.  45. 

,  metannorphic  origin  of,  608. 

,  mineral  composition  of,  10. 

,  outcrop  of,  56. 

,  tertiary  cluslflcation  of,  110. 

Stratification,  forms  of,  18.  16.  47. 

•^— ,  unconformable,  09. 

Strickland,  Mr.,  on  new  red  sandstone,  388, 

Strike,  term  explained,  68. 

Stringoeepkalvs  BuriM,  Devonian,  487. 

StromboU,lavaof,  581. 

Strophomena  4epret»a,  440  ;  S.  grandie,  444. 

Stnder,  M.,  on  Swiss  Alps,  631. 

>,  on  boulders  of  Jura.  IftO. 

Stutchbury.  Mr.,  cited.  325.  3.^8. 

Sub- Apennine strata.  111.  174. 

Subsidence  in  drift  period.  142. 

Sucdnea  amphibia,  89 ;  S.  elongaia,  185. 

Suffolk  crair.  169. 

Sullivan,  Capt.,  chart  of  Falkland  Islands,  88. 

Superfka,  near  Turin,  tertiariee  of  Hill  of,  180. 

Superior,  Lake,  marl  In,  86. 

Superposition  of  aqueous  deposits,  97. 
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SttperpotltioD  of  yolamlc  roeks,  test  of  age,  M7. 

Sapracretaoeoui,  ternn  explained,  103. 

Su9  icntfa,  tooth  of,  167. 

Sussex  marble,  262. 

Swansea,  coal-measures  near,  862. 

,  stems  of  SigiUaria  at,  876. 

Sweden,  alum-schists  of,  465. 
Swiss  Jura,  structure  of.  Aft. 
Sydney  coal-field.  Cape  Bretoo,  883. 
Syenite,  669. 
Syenltlc  granite,  669. 
Synclinal  line,  term  defined,  48. 

Tabli  MouNTAiif.  strata  horisontal  tn,  45. 

,  granlte-Teins  In,  678. 

Table  of  fossiliferous  stra'a,  106. 

TaiU  of  bomocercal  and  heterocercal  fish,  866. 

Talcose  gneiss,  687. 

.—  granite,  669. 

Tofrirus  Americamui  (recent),  tooth  of,  167. 

Tartaret,  Puy  de,  eone  of,  668. 

TeHk  qftnammatg^  foull  and  recent,  166, 167,  168. 

230.  234. 812.  848. 
^IMfrpeton  Elgintfue,  old  red,  416. 
TelUma  obliqun,  pleistocene.  166. 
J^mmeekinm  exetnahu,  coralline  crag,  173. 
Teneriffe,  Peak  of,  613  616. 
TentaemUtfs  ammUahu^  Silurian,  448. 
Terebeltmm  conwiuttm,  T.fiu^fbrme^  214. 
Teretrahda  {AtryjM)  nfflni*^  438. 
_  hfplieata,  T.  cameo,  T.  D^VymctV,  T.  octo- 

plieaUh  T.  pUeatHU^  T.  jmmiitu^  247. 
—  digona,  309;   T./lmMa,  816;  T.  hattala,  410; 

r.^rt,262. 
fMe^e«te,486;r.  |»errfc««,427;  7.  aefia,  260; 

7.  WU$oni,  437. 
Teredma  penouatn,  fossil  wood  bored  by,  24. 
Teredo  nawUe  boring  wood,  24. 
Terra  del  Fuego,  14& 

,  Fucos  giganfeus  In,  248. 

Tertiary,  term  explained,  Ua 

deposiU,  179.  190,  191. 

^.  strata,  tMbnlar  view  of,  106. 

Testudo  atlas,  of  Sewalik  HUls,  188. 

Texas,  chalk  in,  266. 

Thames  Talley,  freshwater  depoelti  in,  168. 

Tkamma^irtea,  coral-rag.  304. 

Thanet  sands  described,  222. 

Thecodont  lauriani,  844.  868. 

Thecodimlotamnii,  tooth  ol,  868. 

TkeeotmtUa  ammlaritt  804. 

TkeloduSt  shagreen-scales  of,  436. 

ThlrrU,  M.,  on  oolitic  group  In  France.  880. 

Thuja  occidentalls.  in  stomach  of  mastodon,  146. 

Thurmann.M.  cited,  66.  281.  309. 

Tllestones,  434. 

Tilgate  Forest,  remains  In,  263. 

Till,  term  explained,  129. 

,  origin  of,  129. 

Tin,  Teins  of.  In  Cornwall,  62&  686. 
Tirerton,  trap-porphyry  near,  661. 
Tongrian  system  of  U.  Dttmont»  189. 
Touralne,  faluns  of,  176. 
Trachyte,  470. 

,,  of  Hungary,  671. 

Trachytlc  rocks,  older  than  basalt,  626. 
Transition,  term  explained,  92.  483. 
Trap,  term  explained,  464. 
.^.  dike  In  Fifeshlre,  668. 
^._,  globular  structure  of,  490. 

^  Intrusion  of,  between  strata,  4861 
._,  yarious  ages  of,  661.  663. 
.^.,  passage  of  granite  into,  670. 
^^  In  Badnorshlf  e,  664. 
_  rocks,  relation  to  lara,  490. 

rocks,  lithological  character  of,  826. 

Trappean  rocks,  91. 


Traps  in  Lower  Elfel.  478.  .548. 

Trap-tuff,  474. 

Travertin,  how  deposited.  31. 

Tree-fems  in  Permian  formation,  360. ' 

TYee./emM  (recent),  866. 

Trias,  or  new  red  sandstone,  8.T4, 335. 837. 

,  In  Cheshire  and  Lsncashlre,  338.  315. 

•^— ,  subdivisions  of,  8.16. 
TrfgoneUiies  tahu,  oolite,  808. 
Trigomia  costtfote,  260;  T.  gibbom^  802. 
TVigonocarfniM  cdfvafurmet  T.  o»«fms,  372. 
Tfigonotreia  undulnta,  Permian.  8VI. 
Trilobites  in  Devonian  straU,  428. 
— — ,  metamorphoses  of,  448.  4A4. 

,  of  lower  Silurian,  446. 

TtilociUma  ii^/lata,  eocene,  228- 

Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  denudation  of  Wealden,  186. 

— — ,  on  sand-galls.  62. 

—  ,  on  shells  in  drift  near  Menal  Straits.  I?7. 

Trinueinu  Carmetaci^  T.  ameaUriem^  T.  omatvt, 

446. 
Trionyx^  fragment  of  carapaee  of,  209. 
Tripoli  composed  of  infusoria,  24. 
Troehtu  AngUcut,  lias,  89. 
TVopkom  elittMrmtum,  fdeistorene,  131. 
Tulf.  volcanic,  and  trap.  6. 474. 
Tufft  on  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc.  663. 
Tuomej,  Mr.,  ritftd,  236. 
Tnpaia  Tana  (recent).  Jaw  of,  312. 
Turner,  Dr.,  cited,  41,  42. 
TurriUtn  eottahu,  chalk.  247. 
Tmriteila  muitisuleata^  Bracklesham,  217. 
Tuscany,  volcanic  rocks  of,  635. 
Tynedale  fault,  64. 
TyneiMath  Cliff,  limestone  at,  854. 
lipkii  pumgem.  Barton,  214. 

Uddbvalla,  post-pliocene  strata  at,  120. 

,  shells  of,  compared  with  those  near  Napie*,  I  It 

Underlying,  term  applied  to  granite,  8. 
Ungulite  grit  of  Uussla,  447. 
Unto  litioraliM  (recent).  28. 

,  Va/denn$,  Wealden,  264. 

United  SUles,  coal-field  of,  891. 
— -.,  cretaceous  formation  in,  856. 

,  Devonian  rocks  of,  480. 

— ~,  Devonian  strata  in,  438. 

— — ,  eocene  strata  in,  282. 

— ^  older  pliocene  and  mioeene  fomaUons  la,  161. 

,  oolite  aad  liaa  of,  881. 

,  Snurian  strata  of,  448.     • 

Upper  greensand,  251. 

Upsala,  strata  containing  Baltic  sheila  mar,  1J8. 

Ural  Mountains,  gold  of,  637. 

Urnu  spetosw,  tooth  oU  168. 

Val  di  Noto,  eompositloB  of,  588. 
— — ,  Igneous  rocks  of,  49K 

.  Inland  clifls  In,  7& 

Valleys,  origin  of.  70. 

,  transverse  of  Weald,  877. 

Valorsloe  granite,  574. 

Fo/mIo,  pleistocene,  29. 

Veins,  mineral.    See  Mineral  vctas,  6X6. 

Veinstones  in  parallel  layers,  631. 

Velay,  volcanos  of,  6B)7. 

Venericardta  planicoHa^  eocene,  216. 

Veneta,  M.,  on  Alpine  glaciers,  147. 

Venirieutitet  radiatm,  chalk,  249. 

Vemeuil,  M.  de,  on  Deronlan  of  the  U.  S..  430. 

,  on  horizontal  strata  In  Rassia,  129. 

_,  on  lower  Silurian,  U.  S.,  449. 

,  on  Pentamerm  KnigMi,  417. 

,  on  Permian  flora,  867. 

Vertebrata,  fossil,  progress  of  dlseoveiy  of,  46B. 
— ,  not  found  in  lower  Silurian,  438. 
Vesuvius,  eruption  ot,  631. 
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Vtcenxa,  bualtlc  columnc  near,  489* 

Vidal,  Capt.,  surrey  by,  499. 

Vienna  basin,  fAlun*  of.  180. 

Virginia.  U.  S.,  foMil  thelltin,  189. 

Virlet,  M.,  on  corrosion  of  rocki  by  ga'^<  ^^* 

— — ,  on  geology  of  Mnrea,  660. 

,  on  inland  clUb,  73. 

Volcanic  dikes.  6. 430. 

. mountatni,  form  of,  5.  493. 

-^  rockf,  age  of,  A23. 

— ,  analysts  of  miuerak  in,  479* 

,  Cambrian,  564. 

' ,  composition  and  nomenclature  of,  466. 

,  described,  5.  464. 

——  of  Hungary.  549. 

of  pott-pliocene  period,  587. 

of  Wales,  great  thickness  of,  448. 

— — ,  Silurian,  563. 

.  test  of  age  of,  533. 

tuflr,  6.  474. 

Volcapos  around  Olot  In  Catalonia,  538. 

,  extinct,  6.  535.  548.  550. 

In  Spain,  age  of.  541. 

.newer,  of  Elfel.  545. 

. of  Au?ergne,  5^a 

of  Canaries,  498. 

of  JaTa,  496. 

of  Sandwich  IsIps,  498. 

rottKia  het€Topk$Ua,  337. 
Voluia  ambigua,  V.  atkleta,  214. 

LamberU^  crag.  173. 

UUreUa^m;  F.  isot/ofa, S19. 

Von  Bnrh,  Baron,  cited,  474.  586, 587. 

.  on  boulders  of  Jura,  150. 

—^t  on  brown-coal,  I9S. 
— — ,  on  Canary  Islands,  498. 
— ,  on  Cystldese,  443. 
— *,  on  land  rising,  45. 

"WACKi,  or  argillaceous  trap,  478. 

WateMa  pm(formia,  Permian.  359. 

Wales,  ancient  glaciers  of,  137. 

Waller,  quoted,  93. 

Warren,  Dr.  J.  C,  on  skeleton  of  Mastodon  gl- 

ganteus,  145. 
Waterbouse,  Mr.,  cited,  904. 313. 
Watt,  Mr.  G.,  experimenu  on  fused  rocks,  532. 601. 
Wares,  action  of,  on  limestone,  78. 


WeaJd  clay,  961. 

Weald  ralley,  denuded  at  what  period,  282. 

Wealden,  term  explained,  260. 

•»— ,  the  fracture  and  upheaval  of,  281. 

,  extent  of  formation,  265. 

~— ,  plants  and  animtis  of,  263.  96d. 
Webster,  Mr.  T.,  cited,  110.  294.  298. 
Wellington  Valley,  caves  in,  163. 
Wener  L%ke,  horiaontal  Silurian  strata  of,  49. 
Wenlock  formation,  432. 

,  shale,  441. 

Werner  on  classification  of  rocki,  91. 

— — ,  on  mineraUvelns,  626. 

— — ,  on  volcanic  rocks,  467. 

Westerwald,  igneous  rocks  of,  543. 545. 

Westphalia,  tertlaries  of,  179. 

Wcstwood.  Mr.,  on  beetles  in  liaa,  829.' 

Whin-8ii.  intrusion  of  trap  between  beds  at  the,  486. 

Whinstone,  or  trap,  478. 

White  chalk,  12.240. 

White  Mountains,  granite-vein  in,  580. 

Wh  ite  sand  of  Alum  Bay  ,12. 

Whitestone,  or  vurite,  570. 

Wighara,  Mr.,  on  fossils,  near  Norwich,  156. 

Wolverhampton,  fofsll  forest  near,  877. 

IVood^  fos>ii  and  recent,  perforated  by  Mollusca,  24. 

,  from  Coalbrook  Dale,  structure  of,  372. 

— — ,  from  the  coal,  microscopic  structure  of,  40. 
^■^t  from  the  lias,  329. 

Wood,  Mr.  Searles,  on  Antwerp  crag  shells,  174. 
•^,  on  fossils  of  crag,  170. 

,  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  212. 

,  on  number  of  shells  in  crag,  156. 

•— ^.  ou  ceUcea  of  crag,  174. 

,.dted,  178. 

Woodward.  Mr.,  on  mammoth  bones,  Norfolk,  154. 
Woolwich  beds  described,  221. 
Wrekin,  trap  of,  70. 
Wymao,  Dr.,  cited,  234. 

XiFHODOif  graeUe^  outline  of,  226. 

YoB&SBiSB  Oolite,  plants  of,  314. 

Zamm  ipifaUt  (recent),  296. 
Zechstein,  852,  353. 

Zevglodon  cetoides,  tooth  and  vertebra  of.  894. 
Zoophytes,  fossil,  22, 156.  183.  302.  304.  407, 408.  426. 
439. 
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